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The end of the Year. 


“Qld father Time,” with steady pace, has brought 
us to the close of the 4th year, or 8th volume of the 
Werexty Reetstrr—a period, perhaps, without pa- 
rallel in the history of the world, for interesting 
and astonishing events; and, on account of the war 
between the United States and Great Britain, of ex- 
ceeding importance to the people of the western 
hemisphere, and their posterity. 

In reviewing my own labors, I think I have pre- 
served an honest Chronicle of the strange things that 
have happened, particularly of those that belonged 
more immediately to our own affairs. I am happy 
in the belief that this is also the opinion of many 
whose opinion is to be valued. But if more room 
had been allowed, more would have been done. 

There are, probably 1000 or 1500 patrons of the 
Weeacy Reatsrea, that would gladly receive two 
sheets a week, and pay $104 year for the work, so 
that every thing worthy of record might find a place 
in it. The idea is flattering to the editor’s pride— 
but the present times of bustle and confusion can 
hardly last much longer;* and, in the event of a gene- 
ral peace, we should have space enough within our 
original limits, to Keep up a complete history of pass- 
ing things, and devote a large portion of the paper 
to the insertion of articles from manuscript, on the 
various subjects within the raage of our plan. We 
did hope, that in the termination of the war with 
England, we should have been enabled to indulge 
dur desires in this respect—but the late astonish- 
ing revolutions in France, while they monopolized 
the public attention, made a forcible seizure upon 
the contents of our work: nor did we resist it—for 
we have always thought it eur frst duty to record 
matters like these. 

The pubtic approbation appears to have aocompa- 
nied the progress of this highly favored publica- 
tion; the time past was propitious to its utility, and 
itnow stands alone as a monument of facts and 
things that no future work can supplant or supply; 
jor it has allthe manner and spirit of the time, as 
well as the incident that belonged to it. A fuil, com- 
plete and generul index is yet wanting, to increase 
its use—and, if my health is spared and sufficient 
encouragement is afforded, I will undertake, when 


eee 





“The condition of the press is thus happily de- 
scribed by the,Boston Yankee—where, it will be re- 
collected, the first accounts of the late great events 
0 Europe was received: 

“The tornado of European events which almost 
overwhelmed us last week, has past over, and a mo- 
mentary cali succeeds. We still hear it rumbling, 
more and more distant, as it sweeps to the south- 
ward, where every news-press staggers beneath the 
shower of astonishing intelligence. We venture to 
Say, that never, in so short a space of time, since 
(lé invention ef our art, has it fallen to the printer’s 
‘ot to circulate accounts of such tremendous events, 
‘N such rapid succession. If the political move- 
nents of the world continue upon the present scule, 
nodern times will become the emphatical period of 
story; and all that has gone before us will dwin- 


the 10th volume is finished, to have the contents of 
all the volumes collected and arranged under so 
many and such various heads, that it will hardly 
be possible that any thing desired to be referred to 
shall escape immediate notice. 

Grateful for the past, I respectfully solicit a con- 
tinuanse of that generous patronage this work has 
received. Its utility seems admitted.—It lays be- 
fore the people and preserves in a convenient 
form, avast body of documents and facts that others 
wise would be lost to the public at large; while 
it answers all the ordinary purposes of a newspa- 
per to many. In the next number will be enclosed 
a prospectus of the work—thit every friend of it 
may have an opportunity of conveniently doing 
something to promote its further circulation, by 
shewing it tohis neighbors. In many rich and popu- 
lous places the Reersren is, perhaps, entirely un- 
known; and, in others, confined to one or two gentle- 
men who accidentally heard of it. I flatter myself, 
it is calculated for a national work, applying in all 
its parts as well to one portion of our extensive 
country as another; and hope even yet to receive a 
great increase of subscribers—much may be done 
if every friend would do a little to obtain them. 

Not being sensible of any alteration that would 
add to its value, no change of the manner or arrange- 
ment of the Reaisrzr will be attempted. 

Among the mass of matter that lies over for the 
next volume, is an official list of the officers of the 
navy of the United States. An effort will be made 
to dispose of these things expeditiously, by the aid 
of gratuitous supplemenis. 

The bills for the ensuing year will be generally 
forwarded in the course of next week to the agents 
of the Reeisren; who, in the mean time, will re- 
ceive any monies that the liberality of our friends 
may induce them to pay; bearing in mind that an 
additional dollar will be requisite to obtain a copy 
of the heavy surrLemMENT now nearly completed, 
fer the present volume; which, with a proper index 
for it, will be transmitted, with the index of the 
volume, ina very short time, as directed. 





The British Ministry. 

Phe following is the list of the present British mi- 
nistry. It will be seen that the cabinet consists of 
the unusual number of thirteen members. 

‘rst lord of the treasury—Earl of Liverpoof. 

Lord chancellor—Lord Eldon. 

Tard privy seal—Ear| of Westmoreland. 

President of tie couacti—Ewl of Harrowby. | 

Three secretaries of state—Viscount Sidmouth 
(home); Viscount Castlereagh (foreign); Earl Ba- 
thurst (war). 

Chancellor of the exchequer—Right hon. Nicholas 

Vansittart. 

Yist lord of the admiralty—Viscount Melville. 
Muster general of the ordnance—Earl of Mul- 
grave. 
President of the board ef control—Earl of Bucke 
inghamshire. 

Chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster—Right hor, 

Charles Bathurst. 

Master of the mint—Right hon. William Wellesfey 
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Lord Steward—Earl of Cholmondeley. | 

Lord Chumberiain—Marquis of Hertford. 

Master, of the herse—Duke of Montrose. 

Treasurer of the navy—Right hon. George Rose. 

Secretary at war—Viscount Palmerston. 

Pavmasters of the forces—Right hon, Charles 
Long and right hon. Frederick John Robinson. 

President of the board of tradé—Ear| of Clancarty. 

Vice president of ditto— Right hon. Frederick John 
Reb.nson.. | 

Attorney general—Sir William Garrow, knt. 

Solicitor generai—Sir Samuel Shepherd, knt. 

Postmasiers general—Earl of Chichester and earl 
of Clancerty. | 

Lieut. gen. of the ordaance—Sir Hildebrand Oakes, 
bart. 

IRELAND. 

Lord lieutenant of Freland—Viscount Whitworth, 
K. B. 

Commander of the forces—Right hon. gen. sir 
George Hewett. 

Lord chancellor—Lord Manners. 

Secretary of state—Right hon. Robert Peel. _ 

Chancellor of the exchequer-—Right hon. William 
Vesey Fitzgerald. 

Attorney general—Right hon. William Saurin. 

Solicitor general—Charles Kendal Bushe, esq. 


QVar Lvents: 


Copy of a letier from capta:n Biddle tea commodore 
Decatur, duted 
United States’ sloop Hornet, 
St. Salvadore, June, 10, 1815. 
Sir—I have the honor to report, that the Pea- 
cock and this ship, having continued off Tristan 
d’Acunha, tie niamber of days directed by you, in 
your letter of instructions, proceeded in company 
io the eastward on the 12th of April, bound to the 
second place of rendezvous. Nothing of any im- 
portance occurred to us until the 27th of April, 
whens! 7 A. M, in lat. 38, 50, S. and long. 33, E. 
w- made a strange sail in the S. E. to which we 
gave chase. The wind was from the N. FE. by N. 
and light throughout the cay, and by sundown we 
had neared the chase considerzbly. It was calm 
during the night, and at day-light on the 23th he 
Was yet insight. A breeze springing up from the 
N. W. we crouded sail with steering sails on both 
sides; the chase standing to the northward upon a 
wind. At 2h.45m. P. M. the Peacok was about 
six miles ahead of this ship; and observing that 
she appeared to ;be suspicious of the chase, I took 
in starboard steering sails, and hauled up for the 
Peacock—I was still however, of opinion that the 
chase was an Indiaman, though, indeed, the atmos- 
phere was quite smoky and indistinct, and J con- 
cluded, as she was very large, that captain War- 
rington was waiting for me to join him, that we 
might together go alongside ofher. At 3h. 22m. 
P. M. the Peacock make the signal that the chase 
was aship of the line and anenemy. I immedi- 
ately took in all steering sails, and hauled upon a 
wind; the enemy then upon our lee quarter, distant 
avout eight miles. By sundown If had perceived 
that the enemy sailed remarkably fast, and was ve- 
ry weatherly. 
At 9 P. M. as the enemy was gaining upon us, 
and as there was every appearance that he would 
be, enabled to keep sight of us during the night, 1} 








considered it necessary to lighten this ship. 1] 


therefore threw overboard 12 tons of kentledge, 
part of our shot, some of our heavy spars, cut away 
the sheet anchor and cable, and started the wedges 
of the masts. At 2A. M. the enemy being rather 


before our lee beam, I tacked to the westward; the 
enemy also tacked, and continued in chase of us. 
At day-light, on the 29th, he was within gun shot, 
upon our lee quarter. At7 A. M. having hoisted 
English colours, and a rear-admiral’s flag, he com. 
menced firing from his bow guns. As his shot 
went over us, I cut away the remaining anchor and 
cable, threw overboard the launch, six of our guns, 
more of our shot, and every heavy article that was 
at hand; the enemy fired about thirty shot, not one 
of which took effect, though most of them passed 
over us. While he was firing, I had the satisfac- 
tion to perceive that we slowly dropt him, and at 
9 A. M. he ceased his fire. 

At 11 A. M. the enemy was again coming up 
with us. I now, therefore, threw overboard all our 
remaining guns but one long gun, nearly all our 
shot, all our spare spars, cut away the top gallant 
forecastle, and cleared every thing off deck, as 
well as from below, to lighten as much as possi- 
ble. At noon the enemy again commenced firing, 
Ife fired many shot, only three of which came on 
board; two striking the hull and one passing 
through the jib. It is however, extraordinary, that 
every shot did not take effect, for the enemy, the 
second time he commenced firing, was certainly 
within three quarters of a mile of the ship an 
the sea quite smooth. 

I perceived from his sails that the effect of his 
fire was to deaden his wind, and at 2. P. M. the 
wind which had previously, and greatly to our 
disadvantage, backed to the southeast, hauled to 
the westward, and freshened up. At sundown the 
enemy was about four miles astern. The Wind 
was tresh and we went at the rate of nine knots 
throughout the night. We saw the enemy at in- 
tervals through the squalls during the night, and 
at daylight on the 30th he was about 12 miles 
astern, still in chase of us. At 9h. 30m. A. M. he 
took in steering sails, reefed his topsails and haul- 
ed to the eastward, and at 11 A. M. he was entirely 
out of sight. 

During the chase the enemy appeared to be very 
crank, and I therefore conclude he must have light- 
ened while in chase of us. Y did not at any time 
fire our stern chasers, because it was manifest that 
the enemy injured his sailing by his firing. 

As we had now no anchor, no cable, no boat, and 
but one gun, there was of course an absolute necessi- 
ty for relinquishing our intended cruise; and as in 
our then condition, it would have been extremely 
hazardous, on account of enemy’s cruisers, to ap- 
proach our own coast, I considered i: most advis- 
able to proceed for this port. I arrived here yes- 
terday and on my arrival received information of 
the peace between the U. States and Great Britain. 
Permit me tu state that it is with the most puinful 
reluctance, and upon the fullest conviction that it 
was indispensible in order to prevent a greater 
misfortune, that Icould bring my mind to consent 
to part with my guns; and I beg leave to request, 
that you will be pleased to move the honorable the 
secretary of the navy, to call a court of inquiry to 
investigate the loss of the armament of this ship. 
It will be very satisfactory to me to have such aw 
investigation. : 

I have the honor to be, respectfully, your obedi- 
ent servant. J. BIDDLE. 

Commodore Decatur. 

Adjutant ep ee sted: 
GENERAL ORDER. 
The civil authority having, in many sections of the country. 


imterfered with the government and subordinates of the army, by 
grantee to soldiers writs of habeas corpus, and requiring in e¥! 





ence the original enlistments as a condition of their being a 
tainéd to fulfid thetr contracts ; and it being impracticable, in so™ 
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nstanées, fox commanding officers to produce those enlistments 
$y soon as they are required ; a 

It is therefore ordered, that no paymaster make payments, ar- 
rears of pay or bounty to soldiers discharged by the sn A vits 5 
and that all officers withhold the certificates required to establish 
claims to bounty land, and forthwith report such discharges to this 
o flice. , 
- In all cases where the periods of enlistments are doubtful, com- 
manding officers of regiments and corps will make the necessary 
enquiry and promptly adopt measures to ensure the rights of the 
soldiers, 

der of the secretary of wars 

¥ m ” D. PARKER, Adj.and Ins. Gens 








Treasury Notes—Banks. 
Treasury Department, 15th Aug. 1815. 

noTice.—THE proposition contained in the notice 
which was isstte from the treasury department on 
the 15th June last, relative to the circulation of 
tveasury notes, has been generally adopted by the 
state banks, with the exception of those which pay 
their own notes, on demand, in gold or silver, and 

those which ure specified in the subjoined list. 

The principal object of the proposition is; to 
contribute to relieve the country from the em- 
barrassments produced by the want of a national 
circulating medium; and, in that respect, to secure 
the co-operation of the banks with the treasury. 
Thus, the notes of the acceding banks, treasury 
notes, and an issue of cents (which is preparing at 
the mint) may afford an adequate medium for all 
local purposes : and for the purposes cf remittance, 


In New York...:.The Bank of America, 
The Unioti Bank, 
The Merchant’s Bank, | 
The Bank of Columbia, (Hudson) 
The Bank of Hudson, 
The Ontario Bank, 
The Catskill Bank, 
| ‘The Orange County Bank, 
In New Jérsey...The State Bank, Elizabeth, 
The State Bank, Morrisville. 
In Pennsylvania The Bank of the Northern Libertie4; 
The Columbia bank of Pennsy]vanias 
RO. -000 ered he Farmers’ Bank of New-Salem, 
The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Banig 
of Cincinnati. 


inom 








Foreign Articles. 


Lezitimaty.—A letter from Havanna has thé fols 
lowing information—“All the property belonging to 
the French people who reside in Havanna, has beert 
seized upon without mefcy orexception. They are 
ordered in the most. tyrannical manner, instantly ta 
quit the place—and their property of course is left 
to the generosity of the Spanish government. ‘The 
sufferings of individuals of ygath and old age, Lam 
incapable of describing.” ‘Tiis is the “legitimate” 
proceedings of a “religious government.” 

The prince regent has sent a méssage to patlias 





from place to place in the same state, or from one 
state to another state, the treasury notes, which by 


agreement are issuable and receivable at par, by all} 


the acceding banks, throughout the union, will serve, 
in some degree, to overcome the existing inequalities 
of exchange. 

NOTICE IS THEREFORE HEREBY GIVEN, that itistiucs 


tions have been issued to the collectors, and other; 


- public officers, who are employed in the collection 
and receipt of duties, taxes, and other public dues, 
prohibiting them from reéeiving in payment thereof, 
from and after the Ist day of October next, the notes 
of the banks which are specified in the subjoined list, 
and requiring them only to receive in payment— 

. Gold or silver, 

. Treasury Notes, 

. Bank notes (other than notes issued by the 
banks specified in the subjoined list) which 
are current at par, at the place of payment. 
Ann notice is hereby further given, that from 

and after the said first day of October next, by 

agreement of the state banks (other than those which 
pay their notes, on demand, im gold or silver, and 
those’which are specified in the subjoined list)treasu- 
ry notes will be received, credited and re-issued, at 
par, by each and every of the said acceding bawks. 

But it is not intended, or understood, that the said 

agreement shall bind acceding banks to receive, 

credit and re-issue any treasury notes, which are 
now due and payable, or which shall hereafter become 
due and payable, and for the payment whereof, funds 


prt been, or shall be, assigned at the proper loan 
Or ces, 


CIWS = 


A. J. DALLAS, Secretary of the treasury. 

List of banks whose notes are not to be received 
afler the Ist of October, 1815, in any payments to the 
United States : 
1. Banks which have positively declined the treasury 

' proposition. 

The bank of New York. 

Nhe New York Manufacturing Company, 

The bank of Augusta, (Georgia) é 

rhe Middleton Bank, (Connecticut) 


ment announcing the important fact, tliat his bros 
ither, the duke of Cumberiand, has married a daugh- 
ter of the late reigning prince of Mecklenburg Stre¢ 
litz, a “niece of her majesty,” and begging that a 
suitable provision may be made to support them in. 
their rank and statiou!—at thé cost of the laborers of 
Great Britain. It is stated that the queen will not 
admit her royal miece to her leveés—reason not 
given. tLe, A 

On the 3d July, lord Cochtané paid his fire of 
£1000; and Was, in Consequence, released from his 
imprisonment. His lordship immediately proceeded 
to :he house of commons,where he tdok the oathis and 
liis seat, and voting on the bill to allow ‘he duke of 
Gumberlatd (lately married) 6000£ sterling a years 
caused a majority of one against it; The duke has 
already an income of about $90,000 per annum. 

Oid king George is reported still in good bodily 
health, “but without any diminution of Ins disorder.” 

Castlereagh left Dover for Ostend on the 2nd of 
July. . 

By accounts from Gibraltar, of the 26th May, we 
lear that Ferdinand VIL had given permission for 
the introduction into Spain of British cotton goods 
for the space of two years, which before had been 
prohibited. An official deeree has been published 
on the subject. 

The average amount of governmental deposits in 
the bank of England, are estimated at 11,000,000£: 
On which, of course, the bank obtaiiis interest o 
its creditors. 3 

At the great fair at Leipsic, the English tmianttfac« 
tured goods were not in reqilest, tintil the French ars 
ticles had been disposed of. 

Paris, June 30. The house of representatives 
‘have contributed 50 francs a member, as aid to thé. 
wounded soldiers. . 

In the French house of peets, Jane 28, they voted 
a loan of 1,500,000 tranes. 

Prices Stocks, London, July 2. 3 pet cent. reds 
58 1-4 a58 1-2. Omnium, 11 3-4.a 12 premium. 
| “THR CLAUDINE FoRKs,” referred to by Bonaparte; 
lis thus noticed in the Boston Centinel.— Bonaparte is 











» Banks which have Given no answer to the treasury continually alluding to evefts in the Roman history. 
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to make us pass.” This is an allusion to the Clau- 
dina Furce, which were memorable by the disgrace 


of the Romans. ‘Fhey were spears disposed in the} 


form of a gallows, under which prisoners of war 
were made to pass near Caudium, where the Sam- 
nites obliged the Roman army, and the two consuls, 
to liy down their arms and pass under the gallows, 
or yoke, as a token of submission. 
OF THE GREAT BATTEES. | 

The following is given as Wellington’s force 

previous to the attack of Bonaparte : 





British bayonets, 27,000 

German legion 5,000 

Hanoverian infantry, new levies, 25,000 

Brunswick and Nassau 10,000 

Dutch 5,000 

Belgic 5,099 — 
Totai infantry 76,000 


Artillery—British, 30 brigades of 6 guns 
each, German legion, Hanoverians, &c. 5,000 
Cavalry—British 7,000 
German legion, 2,500 


13,500 
Dutch, &c. 3,000 





94,500 
Landon July 3—-The allies, we are informed on 
good authority, have refused toventer into negocia- 
tiations with the rebel French in Paris. 
Downing-street, July 3.—A dispatch of which the 
following is a copy, was last night received, ad- 


dressed to earl Bathurst,. by his grace the duke of 


Wellington, dated Orville, June 29, 1815. 

My Lorn—Being aware of the anxiety existing 
in England to receive the returns of the killed and 
wounded in the late actions, Inow send lists of the 
officers, and expect to beable to send this evening 
returns of the non commissioned officers and sol- 
diers. The amount of non-commissioned officers 
an soldiers, British and Hanoverian, killed, wound- 
ed and missing, is between 12 and 13,000. 

Your lordship will see in the enclosed lists the 

names of some most valuxble officers lost to his 
m jesiy’: service.* Among them I cannot avoid to 
m: 101: colone} Cameron of the 92d, and colonel sir 
Fi. Ellis of the 23d regiments, to whose conduct I 
have fequenthy drawn your lordship’s attention, and 
who a! last fell distinguishing themselves at the 
head of the brave troops which they commanded. 
_ Notwithstanding the glory of the occasion, it is 
impossible not to lament such men, both on ac- 
eount of the public, and as friends. } have the hon- 
er to be, &e. WELLINGTON. 

_L* Tue list of the commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned offrcers, mentioned in the despatch, is pub- 
lished in the Sun of July 3d, and fills about three 
columns andahalf. In giving this long and melan- 
choly list, the editor of the (London) Sun thus re- 
marks: 

“Important as the general news of this day is, and 
anxious as We are to devote as much of our atten- 
tion as possible to it, our paramount duty is the 
publication of the glorious, but melancholy list, to 
confirm the fears, to assuage the anguish, and to 
cheer the drooping hearts of those (and the number 
includes the entire population of the empire) who 
are interested in the fate of the heroes whose valor 
has rescued Europe, on the soil of Belgium. With 
the exception, therefore, of the Hanoverian contin- 
gencies, which shail appear to-morrow, we have co- 
pied from “the Gazette Extraordinary, the entire and 
perfect. returns of the British loss sustained in the 
jate battles. It is, indeed, a dreadful catalogue, 
end we thank God that only one such victory was 
"ccessary to break the power of our enemies, and 


secure tie independence of nations, and thé liber. 
ties of mankind.” 


ThE following is the report of the battle of Mozn: 
Saint. John, or La Belle Alliance, made by count 
Drouvet to the chamber of peers on the 23d of June. 
His introduction, in which he notices some misre- 
presentations that had been made in the house, and 
professes his attachment to the emperor, his love of 
the country, and his enthusiasm for the national glo. 
ry, we omit. ‘The following includes his whole nar. 
rative.— Boston Daily Ado. 


“The French army passed the frontier June 15.— 
It was composed of several corps of cavalry, five 
corps of infantry, and the imperial guard. The five 
corps of infantry were commanded, the first by count 
d’Erlon, the second by count Reille, the third by 
count Vandamme, the fourth by count Gerard, and 
the sixth by count Lobau. 

“They met some light troops on this side of the 
Sambre, dispersed them and took 4 or 500 men.— 
They afterwards passed the river; the Ist and 2d 
corps at Merchienne-au-Pont, the remainder of the 
army at Charleroy. The 6th corps which remained 
behind, did not pass the river until the next day.— 
The army marched ia advance of Charleroy, upon 
Fleurus. ‘The corps of Vandainime, attacked, about 
4 o’clock in the evening, a division of the enemy, 
which appeared to be 7 or 8000 strong, infantry and 
cavalry, supported by some cannon, with its horse 
upon the road of Fleurus. This division was rout- 
ed, its squares were overthrown by our cavalry, one 
of which was entirely put to the sword. In one of 


‘these charges of cavalry, France lost my brave and 


estimable comrade, lieutenant-general Lefort, aid- 
de-camp of the emperor. Our advance-guard march- 
ed upon Fleurus. 

“The next morning the French army entered the 
plain of Fleurus, which 21 years betore had been 
rendered famous by one of the most splendid feats 
of arms. The enemy appeared in form of an am- 
phitheatre upon a hill behind the village of St. 
Amand and Ligny. ‘Fhe right appeared to extend 
a little beyond St. Amand, the left stretched consi- 
derably beyond Ligny. 

“About noon, the 3d corps of infantry, supported 
by its cavalry, attacked the village of St. Amand, 
took possession of a wood in front of che villige, 
and penetrated as far as the first houses. Soon atter 
it was vigorously repulsed. Supported by new bat 
teries, it recommenced the attack, and after‘seve- 
ral very obstinate attempts, it remained master of 
the wood and the village, which it found filled with 
dead and wounded Prussians. 

“At the same time the 4th corps attacked the 
village of Ligny. It met with great resistance, but 
the attack was directed and supported with most 
persevering obstinacy. Some batteries occupied the 
whole interval between the two villages, to oppose 
the artillery which the enemy had planted at the 
foot and on the declivity of ahill. 1 witnessed this 
cannonade with satisfaction, because I perceived we 
had decidedly the advantage. The troops who pro- 
tected our batteries, were at adistance, and being 
masked by the inequalities of the ground, could re- 
ceive no injury. Those of the enemy, on the other 
hand, being disposed in amphitheatre, behind their 
batteries, suffered the greatest losses. 

‘It appeared to be the intention of the emperors 
to move the reserve beyond the ravine, and upon 
the position of the enemy, as soon as we should be 
masters of Ligny. This manwuvre would have en- 
tirely cut off the left of the Prussians, and lef: them 
at our discretion. At the moment of executing this 





4 . * 
between 4 and 5 o’clock, the émperor was informe 
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«hat marshal Ney, who was on our left, at the head 
of the first and second corps, was opposed to a very 
considerable English force, and wanted support.— 
The emperor ordered that the battalions of chas- 
seurs of the old guard, and a great part of the re- 

erve of artillery, should march to the left of the 
village of St. Amand to the assistance of the two 
first corps, but it was soon ascertained that this 
reinforcement was not necessary, and it was recalled 
to the village of Ligny, by which the army was to 
debouch. The grenadiers of the guafd passed the 
village, and overthrew the enemy, and the army 
chaunting the hymn of victory, took a position on 
the other side of the ravine, upon the field of battle, 
which it had rendered illustrious, sy the most splen- 
did military feats: 

“7 know not what other trophies distinguished 
this great day, but those which I saw were several 
standards, and 24 pieces of cannon, collected at 
one point. I have never, under any circumstances, 
seen the French troops engage with a more noble 
enthusiasm. ‘heir rapidity and valor inspired the 
highest hopes, 

“On the morning of the next day I went over the 
field of battle; Isaw it covered with the enemy’s 
dead and wounded. ‘Tothe latter the emperor or- 
dered every assistance and consolation to be given. 
He left upon the field officers and men specially in- 
structed to collect them. The peasants bore away 
with the greatest care the French wounded; they 
seemed anxious to give them assistance; but we 
were obliged to employ menaces to compel them to 
take charge of the Prussians, to whom they shewed 
a strong dislike. 

‘According to the reconnoitreing reports, it ap- 
peared that after the battle the enemy’s army had se- 
parated; that the English took the road of Brussels 
—and that the Prussians bent their course towards 
the Meuse. Marshal Grouchy, at the head of a 
large corps of cavairy,and the 3d and 4th corps of 
infantry was ordered to pursue the latter. The 
emperor followed the route of the English with the 
Ist, 2d and 6th corps of the imperial guard. The 
Ist corps, which was in advance attacked and over- 
threw many times the rear guard of the enemy and 
pursued it until night, when it took a position upon 
the plain behind the village of Mount Saint John, its 
right extending towards the village of Braine, and 
its left extending indefinitely in the direction of 
Wavre. It was frightful weather. Every body was 
persuaded that the enemy took this position to gain 
time for its baggage and packs to pass the forest of 
Soignes, and that the army would make the same 
movement at the break of day. 

“At day light, the enemy was found in the same 
position. The weather was very stormy; and had 
so destroyed the roads, that it was impossible to 
Mancuvre with the artillery. About 9 o’clock it 
became fair; the fields became dried a little, and at 
noon the order for attack was given by the empe- 
Tor. Ought we to have attacked the enemy in posi- 
tion, with troops fatigued iy a succession of marches 
~-a great battle and frequent engagements? Or 
ought we to have given them time to repose from 
their fatigues, and left the enemy quietly to fall 
back upon Brussels? If we had been successful, all 
military men would have declared it an unpardona- 
ble fault, not to have pursued a retreating army, 
When it was but a few leagues from its capital, to 
which we were invited by numerous partizans.— 
Fortune has betrayed our efforts, and it is regarded 
a3 a great act of imprudence to have given battle. 
Posterity, more just, will decide. 

“The 2d corps commenced the attack at noon. 
The division commanded by prince Jerome attacked 





the wood which was situated in advance of the ene- 
my’s right. He first got possession of it and was 
afterwards repulsed, and did not remain entirely 
master of it until after several hours of an obsti- 
nate contest. 

“The Ist corps, the left of which rested upon the 
great road, attacked at the same time, the houses 
of Mount Saint John, established itself there, and 
marched upon the position of the enemy. Marshal 
Ney, who commanded these two corps, stationed 
himself upon the great road to direct their move- 
ments according to circumstances. 

“The marshal told me, during the battle, that he 
was about to make a great effort upon the enemy’s 
centre, while his cavalry were bringing together the 
cannon, which appeared not to be wail supported. 
He told me several times, when I brought him or- 
ders during the battle, that we were about to gain 
a great victory. Mean time, the Prussian corps, 
which had joined the English left, put itself en po- 
tence on our right flank, and began to attack it 
about half past 5 o’clock in theevening. le 6th 
corps, which had taken no part in the batile of the. 
16th, was brought up to oppose it, and was stpport- 
ed by a division of the young guard und several bat- ' 
teries of the guard. 

“About 7 o’clock, there was perceived at a dis- 
tance towards our right, a fire of artillery and mus- 
ketry. ‘There wasno doubt but marshal Grouchy 
had followed the movements of the Prussians, and 
had come to take part inthe victory. Cries of joy 
extended along our whole line. The troops, fatigued 
by 8 hours fighting, gained vigor, and made new 
efforts. ‘The emperor regarded this momentas de- 
cisive. He pushed his whole guard in advance, or- 


‘dered four battalions to pass near the viilage of 


Mount Saint John, to march upon the enemy’s posi- 
tion, and to force with the bayonet all that resisted 
them. The cavalry of the guard, and all our caval- 
ry that remained at hand, seconded this movement. 
The four battalions, on reaching the plain, fell back 
from the terrible fire of musketry and grape. The 
great number of wounded, who were detached from 
them, gave rise to the belief that the guard were 
routed. A terrible panic spread to the neighboring 
corps, which precipitately took to flight. The ene- 
my’s cavalry, which perceived this disorder, moved 
forward upon the plain; it was restrained for some 
time by twelve battalions of the old guard, which 
had not yet given way, but which drawn in by that 
inexplicable movement, followed, but in disorder 
the retreat. 

“All the carriages of the artillery were precipite- 
ted upon the great road, .They soon accumulated 
so that it was impossible to move them. They were 
for the most part abandoned on the way, and un- 
ieamed by the soldiers who led the horses. Ail 
precipitated towards the bridges of Charleroy and 
Marchienne, whence the wrecks were directed to- 
wards Phillippeville and Avesnes. 

“Such is the history of this fatalday. It ought to 
have raised to its greatest height the glory of the 
French army, to h»ve destroyed all the vain hopes of 
the enemy, and perhaps have given very shortly to 
France, the peace so much desired. But heaven «ie 
cided otherwise; it has destined, that after so many 
catastrophes, our unhappy country should be again 
exposed to the ravages of foreigners” 

BRUSSELS, JUNE 22. 
Report of Gen. Ziethen, commanding the first corps 
of the army of the Lower Rhine, to his Highness 
Prince Blucher. ‘ 

Beaumont June 20.—All the details which ws 
have hitherto collected concerning the flight of the 
French are cenfirmed here.—Bonaparte passgi 
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through this place yesterday, at 1 o’clock; he had 
ona grey surtout and a round hat. He took the road 
to Avesnes. Disorder increases every moment in 
the French army, and the want of discipline is at 
the highest pitch. The soldiers think themselves 
betrayed, and every one manifests his wish to return 
home, 

At Beaumont all fled at the first alarm.—Almost 
at the gate of the town we found a piece of cannon 
abandoned, and 2 more on the road to Sobri-le-Cha- 
They had pontoons near the village of 
Glerrmont, I hope I shall be one to save some of 
them. 

At Charleroy our troops found 9 cannon and 100 
caissons abandoned. The crowd upon the bridge 
was so great, that Bonaparte was obliged to place 
ihere a company with fixed bayonets, to stop the 
fugitives, This company was overpowered, and 


RNUSSELS, Jury I, 

The King of France has left Cambray to repaiy 
to Compeigne; before he departed he addressed to. 
the French nation the following 

~ PROCLAMATION. 
THE KING TO THE FRENCH PEOPLE, 

The gates.of my kingdom at last open before 
me; I hasten to being back my mislet subjects , 
to mitigate the calamities which I had wished 
prevent, to place myself a second time between the 
allied and the French armies, in the hope that the 
feelings of consideration of which I may be the 
object may tend to their preservation. This is the 
only way in which T have wished to take part in 
the war. Ihave not permitted apy prince of my 
family to appear in the foreign ranks, and have re. 
strained the courage of those of my servants wha 
had been able to range themselves around me. 


then it was impossible to stop the torrent. An in-| Returned tothe soil of my country, I take plea- 
habitant of that town counted 29 pieces which|sure in speaking confidence te my people. When I 
passed the bridge, and 6 were left between Charle-| first re-appeared among you, I found men’s minds 
roy and Sobri-le Chateau, agitated and heated by conflicting passions. My 
(Signed) views encountered on every side nothing but dif: 
ficulties and obstacles—My government was lia. 
Brvusstss, JUNE 27. | ble tocommit errors; perhaps it did commit them. 
There are times whenthe purest intentions are 


ORDER OF THE DAY. . : . > 
; i es insufficient to direct, or sometimes they even mis- 
ilis majesty, informed ay my reports, of the glo-| jag. 


rious victories to which you have contributed with, 
ook bd 7; af Pf , ae « 1} j e e 

ro_much bravery an fiality bas charged me with au tha ean save France is my wish 

ie: “shine pny 4 as 42 "e nee fellow pee te oie | My subjects have learned by cruel trials, that 

aay ee tg Tee.) Olls TAY Tebow Cuizens, "S| the principle of the legitimacy of sovereigns is one 

entire satisfaction with your conduct in the several | . 


° ‘of the fundamental bases of social order,—the only 
actions that took place, I cannot give you, brave! ntal bases of social ) } 


warriors of the Netherlands, a stronger proof of the | ae a” which, amidst a great poche Bah 09 and 
hype ar te a tar gpg oo omen seca’ ies Thal aati well-ordered liberty can be established. 1 his doe- 
«gap tapi ew ; 16n yme*"itrine has just been proclaimed as that of all Fu- 
ing you acquainted with the tenor of the letter which rope. Ihad previously consecrated it by my char- 
ns a fy aie addressed to me, and which is con-|te> and J claim to add to that charter all the gua- 
seaasetdasa lean iaianann rantees which can secure the benefits of it. 

“The Hague, June 24, Your reports of the 17th| The unity of ministry is the strongest that I can 
and 22d inst, have given me inexpressible joy which | offer. I mean that it should exist, and that the 
the happy result of so many obstinate combats has/frank and firm march ‘of my council should gua- 
so generally excited; for I have the certainty that | rantee all interests and calm all inquietudes. 
my troops have hada glorious share in them, and| Some have talked latterly of the restoration of 
have seen in the son of their prince, a brave exam-'tythes and feudal rights. This fable, invented by 
ple of the most d-ngerous duties they have to per-|the common enemy, does not require confutation. 
form. |It will not be expected that the king should stop 

“{ desire that you will acquaint with my complete| © refute calumnies and Jies: the success of the 
satisfietion, all the brave warriors of the Nether-| treason has too clearly indicated their source. If 
lands, who fought under your command at Quatre! the purchasers of national property have felt alarm, 
Brae, and at La Belle Alliance.—Tell them, that all|the charter soul: suffice to re-assure them. Did I 
their fellow countrymen have eyes fixed on them |not myself propose to the chambers, and cause to 
with admiration and gratitude, and are proud of the be executed, sales of property? This proof of my 
firmness and courage which they have displayed.— sincerity is unanswerable.—In these latter times, 
jet them know that the blood they have shed has|™Y subjects of all classes have given me equal 
irrevocably effaced the least doubt that might have proof of love and fidelity. I wish them to know 
existed on the solidity of this new kingdom, and the |how sensibly I feel them, and that it is from among 
union of its inhabitants: assure them, that they shal] |all Frenchmen I shall delight to choose those who 
always have in mea true friend of the noble profes. \ate to approach my person and family. 1 wish to 
sion, and a protector cf valor and of all military exclude from my presence none but those whose 
merit, celebrity is matter ri rrief re her “ re nig 

“Do you, yourselves, find the reward of your de- i ed vg Sa oe ee oe pe 
votion, ae ‘a alleviation of your er in the builty. Fee Se ee een ae 
honor of being to the-brave warriors of the Nether-|" y 7+. m : ere 
lands, the organ of the sentiments consecrated to | FIG ue 8 cd ete F aman Sy’ sai (2 
them by their king and country. Continue then, my all rl “prin ey “4 CS a phe ma t ujtted 
countrymen, to waik ia the path of honor; your 73 i Se dai re | di: ea when £ 
king acknowledges your service, and your country | = “A veka 7 te Maine He iy: ws ot as we! ations. 
honors you. As for me,} feel my wounds only be- |" he nak soe eit heal st ¢ Sean “yee “ge con 
cause they Keep me for a time at a distance from you. | » Dae prpendinades J os tebe veg is of the 
My most ardent desire is to join you again to com- isequence of a treason of which the annals 0 
>at the common enemy, and’ bravely Pony A el iworld present no example. That treason has sum 


imoned foreigners into the heart of France. Eve- 
‘ bd f . t ~ . a , ' 
blood au our lives for the king and country. ry day reveals to me anew disaster. Yowe it, thento 
Signed) 


ZIETHEN. 








Experience alone could teach; it shall not be lost 











“WILLIAM, prince of Orange? she dignity of mv crown, to the interest of mY 
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to the repose of Europe, to except from 
pardon the instigators and authors of this horri- 
ble plot.. They shall be designated to the ven- 
geance of the laws by the two Chambers which I 
propose forthwith to assemble. 
Frenchmen, such are the sentiments which he 
brings among you, whom time has not been able 
to change, nor calamities fatigue, nor imjustice 
made to stoop. The king, whose fathers reigned 
for «ight centuries, over your’s, retugns to conse- 


people, 


crate the remainder of his days in defending and} 


consoling you. 
Given at Cambrai, this 28th of June, in the year 
of our Lord 1815, and of our reign the 2ist. 
| LOUIS. 
By the King, Prince TALLEYRANT, 
Shinister secretary of state, for foreign affairs. 
FRENCH HOUSE OF PEERS. 
Thursday, June 22. 
{ Before the legislature recognized Napoleon I1.] 
The president informed the assembly that the de- 
putation sent tothe emperor to express to him the 
sentiments of respect and gratitude of the chamber, 
and acquitted themselves of the mission, and that| 
the emperor had answered that he had only abdicated | 
im favor of his son. 
Prince Lucien Boriaparte—We have now to avoid 
a civil war, and to defeat the plots of a factious mi- 
nority. The method the most certain, is the solemn 
application of the principle the emperor never dies. 
The constitutional order of succession, established | 
in a dynasty, annihilates factions and ensures public 
tranquility. If wedo not stray from the line which | 
the constitution has traced, we shall prove our gra- 
titude for him who has made for our happiness the | 
greatest of sacrifices; that of acrown. I demand! 
then, that, without other discussion, the chamber 
declare Napoleon II. emperor of the French, and 
take the oath of fidelity to him. I will be the first 
toswear, and all good Frenchmen will follow my 
example. [.Azitation and murmurs.| Since the elec- 
tors received at the Champ de Mai from the hands 
of their constitutional chief of the imperial Eagles; 
since the majority of the French have sworn fidelity 
and obedience to the constitutions of the empire; 
they cannot, Jwithout viqlating the sacredness of 
oaths, refuse to admit my proposition. I demand 
that the vote be taken instantly. 


not in France. I cannot consider as regent a princess 
who isin Austria. Are they foreigners? Are they 
captives? These are what we first must have clear- 
ly ascertained. Perhaps it is wished to draw us to 
recognize aregency. Iftheytake that course they 
light the torches of a civil war. The resolution 
that you have taken this morning, decides not the 

uestion. In that consists its goodness. I am far 
from thinking that there is a factious minority; and 
I persist in demanding the order of the day, 

Prince Lucian. The constitution recognizes Napo- 
leon as emperor of the French, and ihe succession of 
the emperor in his dynasty, when he should abdicate. 
It is in this order his son succeeds him. It only 
wants a declaration in conformity with what the em- 
peror has sent, By such declaration you will ex- 
press that you accept the sacrifice which the empe- 
rar has made for the happiness of France. It ap- 
pears to me thatanact of this nature cannot give 
place to any deliberation. 

M. Boissy V’Auglas. You have pessed a decree* 
which prejudges nothing. It wil} become you to 
hold there. Is is the only wise course.—Let us ab- 
stain from useless discussions—close the debate, and 
pass to the order of the day. 

Gen. Labadoyere. I come again to the motion 
that I made this morning. If Nupoleon HI. is not 
declared emperor of the French, the abdication of 
his father is anullity. What! men who have sworn 
fidelity to the constitutions of the empire—men who 
owe every thing to Napoleon—men who were yes- 
terday on their ’nees before him—refuse to recog- 
nize his son! !--What then do they hope from our 
enemies? Ah well! If the emperor experiences 
this outrageous refusal, he ought to draw his sword 
anew. He will be, I know, abandoned again by 
those generals whom he has loaded with honors and 
riches, and who have paid him by the most black 
ingratitude.—But he willbe followed by other ge- 
nerals who will be most faithful~and by thousands 
of brave men. Let the vile perjurers be arraigned 
before the legislature, judged and punished in a 
manner to terrify those who would desert our co- 
lors. Let theirnames be delivered to infamy.—— 
Let their families be procrastinated. Let their 
houses be torn down. And never let any of them 
afterwards put their feet on the French territory.— 
You will not abandon a second time, in misfortune, 











M. de Pontecoulant. Tam about to say that which 
I should not say, if Napoleon was yet in power. I am: 
entirely devoted to him from the bottom of my heart.! 
I have served him faithfully; and I shall serve him) 
faithfully till my last sigh—I owe every thing to| 


him whom you have, in the face of Europe, sworn to 
defend. 

Prince of Essling, (Massena) Young man, you 
forget yourself. 


M. Alex. Lameth. You think you are yet with the 


him. He has been to me the most generous of be-| body guard. 


nefactors. But I am also obligated to the nation — 


M. de Valence, agitated for a long time witha 


What is now proposed to us? A thing contrary to|strong indignation, which he had restrained with 
the usage of all deliberative assemblies, to take a re-| difficulty, at length cried with vebemence for the or- 


solution with:ut deliberation / And who is it comes 
here to speak of a factious minority; who invokes 
the constitution of the empire, and wishes to impose 
4 sovereign on the French? I recognize the right 


that he has acquired to the general esteem by his | 


talents, his fine character and what he has done for 
liberty; but these give him no privilege to speak to us 
a8 he has done. No act attests him even to be a 
Frenchman. We know him only as a Roman prince. 
Prince Lucien. I demand to be heard in reply. 
The President. You shall be, when M. de P. has 
agone, 
M.de P. Prince Lucien requires what yqu can- 
not grant till after deliberation—and then you will 
ave to decide a great question. I am far from de- 
Claring against the power of Napoleon UM. But 
whatever may be my gratitude for his father, I can- 


hot regard as my sovereign an individual who is 


'der of the day. There was afterwards a great tu- 


imult. Cries of order! order! sounded on all sides. 
|The president was obliged to cover-himself. Some 
'moments after silence was obtained. 

| M. Carnudet—The journal of your sitting will 
| sufficiently verify the right of Napoleon II. to the 
;crown. But he and his mother are out of Frence. 
| What does the nation—What does French honor re- 
|quire?—A provisional government, which can make 
propositions to the enemy. It is time to finish this 
scandalous debate. 

Prince Lucien. F am far fram opposing the ap- 
poinment of a commission of government; but I dee 
mand, at the same time, the acknowledgment of Na- 
poleon II. 








*The decree establishing a provisional gevern- 
ment, 
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M. Boissy D’Anglas. The order of the day. 

M. de Segur. 
of the discussion which has taken place. I hoped 
that the question would not have occupied us so 
soon, and that the veil which we threw on it would 
prejudge nothing; and that we should give time to 
negociate. But we are no longer permitted to re- 
sign ourselves to this hope. We have sent a mes- 
sage to Napoleon; and he has answered, that his 
abdication was in favor of his son; we are thus oblig- 
ed to treat of a question that we would have post- 
poned. What will become of us, if we depart trom 
the constitution! How many misfortunes will be in 
the train of such violation! It is impossible to pro 
nounce upon a provisional government without say- 
ing under what title it is so. Weare not a national 
convention, but a chamber of peers and representa- 
tives in virtue of the constitution. What do you 
hazard in saying what is. Napoleon L. being poli- 
tically dead, Napoleon II. reigns. We must not 
give to nations a pretext for saying “7Vio are you!” 
J demand that the provisional government be called 
the regency. 

Duke of Bassano. The constitution has foreseen 
the age of the minority of the sovereign. It says that 
then the government shall be administered by a 
council of regency. Instead of this council, if you 
establish a provisional government which acts in the 
name of no person, what will be the talisman that 
they will cry Vive le Governement Provisoire”? No. 
But they with cry “Vive Napoleon IL” when they 
are commanded in the name of a prince of their 
choice when they shall hear the name which has 
been for them so often the signal of victory. They 
speak of a veil. Whacis this veil. Are not the rights 
of Napoleon consecrated by the whole of France? 

Prince Joseph. I consent to a provisional gov- 
ernment provided it acts in the name of Napoleon 
I. 

M. Roederer. Should you present your regocia- 
tors to the emperor of Austria in the name ofa 
child of his own blood, do you think he will not re- 
ceive them favorably ? 

[On the 22d of June, symptoms were unfavorable 
to Napoleon If. in the legislature. On the 23d 
they unanimously proclaimed him. There is some- 
thing mysterious in this. } 

[ Pontecoulant is one of the commissioners to treat 
for peace.] 

From the Boston Palladium, Aug. 15. 

Napoleon IT—I appears by the Paris papers, 
that wuile the French house of commons was still 
disputing and hesitating as to Napoleon II, a Mr. 
Munuel made a long and elegant speech, conclud- 
ing with a resolution for proclaiming the young 
emperor, which resolution was immediately pas- 
sed by a unanimous vote. In this speech we find 
the following paragraph. 

‘In che conclusion, I address myself to those who 
appear to think that political motives require delay. 
This discussion has sufficiently made kaown our 
firm resolution, to do every thing hereafter for 
France, and not for a fumily; and if foreign pow- 

ers refuse to recognize Napoleon II, there will al- 
ways be time to take a new course. No person 


of men.” 

M. Manuel said in a previous part of his speech: 
“I do not believe that parties are so nuMerous and 
s‘rong as they are apprehended to be. The re. 
publican party? I see nothing that can $'Ve rise to 
the thought that it exists, either in the heag, of 


the inexperienced or of those of ripene dJ"48 nent. 
The Orleans party? Do they think it unites many 


I apprehended this morning a part! 


atthe 


pele “son | the Journal de Paris. 
here will balance between a man and twenty milliong | 





opinions, because it appears to admit more chances 
for the liberty and happiness of the people, by 
the guarantee of principles and of men of the revo. 
lution? I conceive it at least very idle to discuss 
this question. The royal party? As to that, I has. 
ten to prevent a second conclusion that might be 
drawn from what has been said in this place. We 
may have among us some shade of opinion; but we 
have but one thought as to the end and the means 
of this party, and as tothe destiny to which it 
would carry France. Nevertheless it has numer- 
ous followers, that I am far from censuring. Many 
of the French have embraced this party from inter. 
esting recollections, from sentiment, from habit. 
The idea of peace which they attach to the Bourbons, 
the idea that the character of this family presents a 
guarantee to the citizens of the peaceable enjoy. 
ment of their possessions, have seduced many minds 
incapable of raising themselves above their interests, 
ar py and peculiar views; and incapable of 
making a sacrifice to the general interest of a nation, 
which above all has need to be free, strong and re- 
spected without; and to have within an energetic 
government. 

Previous to M. Manuel’s speech there appeared 
to be a great diversity of opinions on the question of 
acknowledging Napoleon II, as the following ex- 
tracts will shew. 

‘“‘A member. We must leave the care of it to our 
plenipotentiaries. 

M. Garrat. Wishes that the envoys should r- 
ceive orders to demand that the allied powers, 
and particularly of Austria, this child, which all 
France desired, and which belonged no more to his 
father. 

M. Pegnieres. Demanded that all the members 
should have an opportunity of being heard; and that 
the decision should be delayed for this purpose. 

M. Regnault. Do you wish to delay till lord 
Wellington is at the gates of Paris? 

A considerable tumult ensued. 
answered with fierceness. 

M. Dupin. For what has the emperor abdica- 
ted? What is it that could force so great a soul to 
sacrifice its power ? I remind you that he abdicated 
because in spite of his love for France, he felt 
that he could no longer preserve her. If it had 
been in his power to have fulfilled his task, without 
doubt he would have been ambitious of the honor, 
and we should have been the most base of men, if, 
without partaking of his sentiments, we should 
have received his abdication to have put the fate of 
the nation into the hands of an infant. 

1] have another observation to make, which I hope 
you will hear patiently; but if I am interrupted, 
that will not prove my observation bad, but only 
that you will not hear it. I demand of you, Do you 
believe that Napoleon I. will do what Napoleon L 
could not ? 


M. Pegnieres 


M_ Lefevre—would not hesitate to recognize Na- 
poleon If. if he was in France, but he feared the 
machiavelism of the powers. 


In the French house of commons June 23d, Fe- 
lix Lepelletier coinplained bitterly of two faults i= 
One was, saying that the min- 
ister at War had been called to order in the house 
—the other, publishing that there was a laugh at 
the provincial accents of a member. He moved the 
establishment of a stenographical journal to give 
the proceedings; that the secretaries should fur- 
nish extracts to the other journalists, and who- 
ever altered any thing should suffer six months 
imprisonment. 
mitee. 


[Murmurs.} Referred to a com 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sitting of June 28. 

M. Burbachy read the following letter from the 
president of the provisional government to the Duke 
of Wellington, dated J une 27, 

My Lord—You have just added greatness to 
‘our name by new victories gained over French- 
men. It is by you, therefore, that the French are 
best known and appreciated. You will vote for 
their rights in the midst of the powers of Farope. 

In that council of sovereigns your credit and in- 
fluence must be as great as your glory. 

The vows of nations, who neither calumniate nor 
flatter, having declared your character. In all your 
conquests, your law of nations has been justice, and 
your policy has appeared to be the voice of your 
conscience. 

You will find the demands, which we make 
through our plenipotentiaries, conformed to the 
most rigorous justice. | 

The French nation wishes to live under a mon- 
arch. She also wishes, that this monarch should 
govern under the empire of the laws. ; 

The republic has taught us, how fatal is the ex- 
cess of liberty; the empire, how fatal is the excess 
of power. Our desire, and it is unchangeable, is to 

see the independence, the order and the peace of 
}.urope placed at an equal distance from both these 
excesses. 

Every one in France looks to the constitution of 
England—we do not pretend to be more free than 
she is; we will never consent to be less so. 

The representatives of the French people are 
forming asocial compact. The powers will be dis- 
tinct, but not divided. It is from their very sepa- 
ration, that their harmony is expected to arise. 

As soon as this instrument shall have received 
the signature of the sovereign, who shall be called 





since the demand had been made by him, and [h?d 
no knowledge of it but by the order which I receiv- 


ed to execute it. I repaired to the residence of 


him who was lately our emperor. I disclosed to 
him what was the state of the case. He said to me 
“I do not wish to determine on this destination, un- 
til the moment on which I am to set out.” I com- 
municated to the government the result of this con- 
ference; on the next day, I received instructions re- 
lative to the Sth article of the orders I had received 
—which required that the emperor should not set 
out until the arrival of the passports. | 

These instructions imported that this 5th article 
was not regarded as binding. I imparted them to 
Napoleon, who said that he should then set out. 2 
returned to Paris; when I received from the rovern- 
ment a letter, which announced to me that new dese 
patches had arrived, which rendered necessaty the 
execution of the 5th article, and I was ordered to 
insist on its execution. Iwas near the Thuilleries. 
I had made a sort of engagement with the empe- 
ror to procure his departure. I repaired to the 
Thuilleries, and the government declared that they 
could not recede from this last instruction, from po- 
litical considerations, axd even from an interest for 
the person of Napoleon. Such was the state of 
things, when yesterday evening I received anew or- 
der, apprising me that the passports had not ar- 
rived, but more imperious circumstances rendered 
necessary the departure of Napoleon; that the go- 
vernment was tuking measures for his safety, who 
had been placed under the safe-guard, and confided 
to the loyalty of the French people; that it was of 
the greatest consequence that he should be away 
from Paris, and that the 5th article was no longer 
obligatory. 

1 was directed to announce to him that he might 
depart when he pleased, and to put the ships at 
his disposal. ‘fhe minister of state, M. Boulay, was 





to govern France, that sovereign will receive the 
sceptre and the crown, from the hands of the nation. 

In the present state of knowledge in Europe, 
among the greatest misfortunes of mankind, are the 
divisions between France and England; let us unite 
for the happiness of the world. 

My lord, no man, at this moment, can so effectu- 
ally as yourself, contribute to the improvement of 
the nature and condition of the human race. 

Ipray your lordship to accept the assurance of 
my highest consideration. 

The President of the government, 

The Duke of OTRANTO. 
HOUSE OF PEERS—Juzie 29. 

Count Lavalette requested that the minister of ma- 

rine would give the details of the arrangements that 

_ had been made for the departure of Napx - -on, as it 
could not be supposed that he had any objection to 
going away. 

The President—I invite the duke Decres to give 
the relation which the chamber requests. 

The duke Decres—I did not expect to engage 
the attention of the house this evening on this sub- 
ject. Isupposed that 1 had given last evening in 





the secret committee, all the particulars that could | 


be Wished. The fact is, I was instructed by the 
Provisional government to make known to Napo- 
leon that the government had acceded to his re- 
quest of a certain number of armed vessels, with 
this condition, that he should repair immediately to 
1$ destination, but not wishing to expose his per- 


Ceipt of the passports which had been demanded 
for him. 


Idonot recollect the day on which I made this 
“Nire to him. Imdeed, it Was not ag. overture, 





son, his embarkation had been delayed until the re-, 


united with meto make this commmnication. I re- 


| Paired to the emperor at half past 3, and disclosed 


'to him the state of things. After a long conversa- 
tion, at 4 o’clock in the morning, he told me he 
would set out nextday. Ilearn that the emperor 
has gone—] have nothing more to say. 

M. Decres added—I am told that I have confound- 
ed days and dates. It is 3 days and 3 nights that 
I have not slept. Days and nights are confounded 
in my imagination—but these things took place in 
the course of 96 hours. 

Count Thibeaudeau—It appears to me that the 
house ought to have taken into consideration the mes- 
sage relative to the safety of Napoleon and his fami- 
ly. Yrecommend that there be appointed a special 
committee to report on the subject. This propo- 
sition was adopted. 

The duke of Bassano, count of Beaumont, M. Va- 
lette, duke of Gaete and duke of Placentia, were 
appointed. 

CHAMBER & REPRESENTATIVES —29¢h June. 

The principal subject brought before the cham-_ 
ber this day, was the report presented by M. Dufer- 
|mont, on the administration of the finances in 1819 
and 1814. The projects of the budget for 1815, 
which have not been fully executed, with the pro 
ject of a law which is the consequence of this, are: 
annexed to this report. 

The reporter states, that there was a great defi- 
ciency in 1815, on account of the invasion, &c.—— 
|He accuses the late government of having exagge- 
rated this deficiency beyond all bounds, by stating 
it first at 1700 millions, and afterwards at 759 mil- 
lions, though it never exceeded 150 millions, there- 
by obtaining a pretext to issue the royal bond, 
which, depreciated from the beginning, would in- 



























































. the indemnities to be psid to the communes for the 


‘soldiers and the inhabitants work with the greatest 
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fallibly have led to the introdnction of a paper cur- 
rency. The minister proposes to inscribe the amount 
of these bonds, as well as all the debts of the late 
government, in the grand livre, wiih interest, from 
the 22 of March, 1816. 

The caisse d’amortissement, which the late go- 
vernment converted into a mere bureau of the royal 
treasury, to receive the funds necessary for the cur- 
rent expenses, 1s proposed to be restored to its ori- 
ginal destination of a sinking fund. Adding to the 
14 millions which it still possesses, 4 millions of re- 
venue taken from the forests belonging to the royal 
family, anda million from other forésts, it will be 
able to continue its operation of reducing the debt. 

The debt stated at 303,605,000 francs, which with 


lands, amounts to 316 millions. The funds of the 
caisse d’armotissement may reduce the annual ex- 
pense by 24 or 25 millions. 

To cover the arrears of 1814, the minister propos- 
es to apply the produce of wood to be cut down, 
observing that the late government exceeded all due 
bounds in this measure. 

The budget of 1815 is as incorrect as that of 
1814 was, promising an overplus of 70 millions,while 
there isa deficiency of 110 millions. There is no 
fear about the receipts, except in the indirect con- 
tributions. 

The expenses of the war will occasion an addi- 
tional expense of 120 millions. 

As the means destined to meet the extraordinary 
expenses, and pay the arrears, though solid, do not | 
offer an immediate resource, and the government 
consequently appears to be poor in cash, though in 
the midst of real wealth; he proposes a national 
loan of 150 millions, according to the scale of the 
direct contributions, and payable inthe same man- 
ner, from the Ist July. The amount of this loan is 
charged upon the produce of the forest to be felled. 

The equipment of national guards makes an ex- 
traordinary expense of 44 millions. This may be 
met by raising all the sureties (cautionnements); 
one-fifth of which will produce 30 millions, and by 
deducting a 20th from all salaries of 2000 to G000 
francs in all France, and a 10th from all salaries 
above 6000 francs. 

July 1. M. Bory de St. Vincent—Having been 
appointed by the president to supercede general 
Pouget, at the close of the sitting of yesterday, 1 
joined my collesgues, Garat, Mornay, Buguct and 
Hellot. We repaired to Villete, where prince Eck- 
muhl’s head-quarters were. The marshal was just 
returning from inspecting the lines which M. Car- 
not had visited in the morning. 

General Vandamme, who was marching through 
Paris at the head of his fine body of troops, assur- 
ed us of the good disposition of the soldiers, and 
of the patriotism which animates them. The gene- 
val gave it as his opinion, that an action of some 
importance would take place to-day. 

We have visited the works at severa! points—the 


zeal. Our colleague Buguet, who, as weil as my- 
self, was with the brave army under general Soult, | 
which so gallantly opposed the triple force of gene-| 
yal Wellington in the south of France, declares 
these works are superior to those behind which 
our little army made such a horrid slaughter of the 
British troops at Thoulouse. 


ratcs, Who were practising to become 

ers, and familiarising themnoeives with "wi hag 
were eager to encounter. Several of these bp : 
Parisians complained that they could not obtain 
arms and ammunition. We have promised them 
to inform the executive commission of their ~ ath 
The gens d’armerie, that choice body of ‘troo : 
while escorting us, protested that they would A 
join the cavalry and fight for the national indepen. 
dence. : 
_ Wewere received every where with transports of 
Jovi the young soldiers and the old veterans croug. 
ed around us, cryiag “vive liberty—vi 

Ii—no Bourbons! i thot sae 

On returning to the quarters of the general-in. 
chief, we learnt that he had just received a tele. 
graphic despatch from the duke d’Albufera, jp 
which the marshal informed him, that after several 
advantages obtained over the Austrian general Bub. 
na, he had concluded an armistice with him. Hs 
excellency the prince of Eckmuhl, ummediately des. 
patched a letter to general Wellington, the contents 
of which he requested us to communicate to you 
The whole of this letter breathes that noble frank. 
ness and ardent patriotism which is so characteris. 
tic of marshal Davoust. 

We visited the troops of general Ragues, and 
those of D’Erlon; those bodies occupy the heights of 
Belleville, which are covered with excellent works, 
We met with general Darieau, who assured me that 
in case of an action, he would appear at the head 
of 7000 men, sharp shooters of the national guatds 
and federates; their number is constantly increas- 
ing. Every thing is to be expected from French: 
men fighting for national honor and independence, 
= led on by one of the gallant defenders of Se. 
ville. 

It would be difficult, gentlemen, to give yous 
true picture of what we saw at Belleville, The 
whole of the old guard was assembled there. At first 
sight of us they remained silent; uneasiness was 
apparent in their countenances. Scandalous ru: 
mours had been circulated in the artny to our pre- 
judice, by the alarmist and the disaffected; add to 
which an apparent indecision in some of our dehbe- 
rations, had led the army to believe that the words 
“safety of the country,” were used for sinister put- 
poses. As soon, however, as we assured them that 
it could not be congenial io the views of the repre 
sentatives to infringe their mandates, and that you 
had decided to die in defence of our rights, an ¢%- 
plosion of pure joy, (certain pledge of victory) 
burst forth on all sides; and the cries of vive ind: 
pendence! vive liberty! vive Napoleon! must have 
resounded to the very camp of the enemy. The 
soldiers and the officers, overjoyed to see again the 
tricolored sash in the camp, swore to defend the na 
tional representation, 

Gentlemen—You have sent ambassadors to the 
allied powers; you have directed them to remind 
those powers of their solemn pledge, not to inter 
fere with your independence, but to war against 
Napoleon only. Napoleon is no longer connected 
with you, but as ‘an unfortunate great man. Pre 
pare yourselves then to receive an answer favorable 
to your liberties, if (asa king of France once said) 
good faith has its last asylum in the breast of kings. 
Proclaim the wishes of the immense majority ° 
the nation, in order that your negociators may 00 





Our people were engaged in cutting down trees on 
the high roads to multiply obstacles, and the ditch- | 
es that cover the lines are inundated. A body of | 
Vrussian troops have occupied some of the adjacent | 
villages; we reconnoitred their advanced posts. We | 
met with an:mber cf national guards and confede- 


be told that France wishes fora counter revolution, 
Remember, that in 1814, when Europe combined, 
had precipitated Napoleon from the throne, it im: 
posed upon you a gavernment which Russia 4! 
Austria had never thought of. he 

There is no doubt that an invisible hand 1s & 
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j influence the negociation of your am- 
ea Oe avisible hand has weighed the in- 
mn ore of. Europe, and has found them opposed to 
pone which it serves. It knows that Europe 
om erive no benefit in imposing upon you such’ 
w yernment as Ferdinand has cursed Spain with. 
it knows that: Russia and Austria may ares 
favor of France; but this paricidal han Ste P . 
+ out of your-power to await the result of the 
mociation. If this is not acknowledged to pe ict 
5 to what ar2 we to attribute the system ps 
f,lsehood and imposition which threatens go ve- 
ryexistence? You are told that you have no re On 
an army; that all is lost; that your aceniy oe - i 
diers are leaving the army and refusing to fig thy 
give more weight to these assertions, md are rei ‘ 
rated by certain generals. The reports of your 4 a 
leagues prove the fallacy of these assertions. bi 

are told that 100,000 of the enemy's troops ae 
arrived near us, by forced marohes; this is se alse. 
{will prove this by a military a geese : ie ve 
papers for some time past have been carefu echo 3 
nify the strength of the enemy. The en =~ 
Prussians were only 100,000 strong before the _— 
battles of Fleurus and Waterloo, and it 1s Meath 
strange that those battles should have caused no) 
diminution of their numbers. Those who have the 





their account with maintaining themselves by the 
aid of foreign troops? ‘No, gentlemen, those who 
have, like us, been in garrison in the towns of Spain, 
will know the incompetency of the best garrisons to 
reduce a people to slavery. I demand, then, that the 
address which was proposed yesterday, may be made 
in plain and intelligible terms, and sent forthwith to “ 
the army and tothe people. I further demand that 
the national guard, which has yolunteered its servi- 
ces, may be permitted the honor of sharing the 
dangers of its brothers on the heights of Paris, and 
that its patriotism may not be paralized. TI finally 
demand that five members of the chamber of repre- 
sentatives may be appointed; to be always present 
with the army; not to interfere with its movements, 
but in order that the world may be convinced that 
you hold nothing so glorious as an opportunity to 
die in defence of your country. 

M. Gorrec demanded that the above report be 
printed, that it might be distributed among the 
troops, and posted in all parts of Paris. 

M. Jacanot presented himself at the tribune in the 
name of the committee appointed to draft an ad- 
dress to the French people, “which” said he, “Iam 
going to have the honor of communicating to you.” 

He then read the address as follows : 

“Frenchmen!—The allied powers have proclaimed 


' a. |in the face of Europe, that they took up arms against 
owledge, must perceive at once that in . 1 Pp g 
“oe or the hese of columns that are ad-; Napoleon only; that they would respect our inde- 


yancing on Paris. At all events your strength is 
equal !o that which the enemy shews. If you will 


only determine to yield to the wishes of the national | 


guards, and add to your force the federation of Pa- 
ris, you will out number the enemy two to one.— 
With such excellent materi.ls #s we have, com- 
manded by the valiant defender of Hamburg, may 
we not at least save the honor of the French name? 
Far be it from me to wish to see Paris experience 
the horrors of anattack, but let us not takea hu- 
miliating attitude, while we have men who have 
ihe skill, the ability and the cispeosition to fight.— 
Consider that Paris is not the whole French nation. 

The endeavors to precipitate the capital into a fa- 
tal error, proves the conviction of the invisible agent, 
of the necessity of resorting to the most wicked 
measures. It is also convinced, that if you gain a 
respite of only eight days, all is lost to the cause it 
isengaged in. Do not suffer yourselves to be mis- 
led, gentlemen. I will tell you what the situation 


pendence and our right to choose a form of fovern- 
| ment most congenial to our wishes and our interests. 
‘Napoleon is no longer the chief of the state.— 
| IIe has voluntarily renounced the throne, and his ab- 
|dication has been accepted by your representatives. 
\Hfe has leftus, and his son is called to the imperi- 
|al throne by the constitution of the state. These 
events are known to the allied powers: the war, 
| then must be at an end, unless the words of kings 
are but empty sounds. However, while plenipoten- 
_tiaries have been appointed on the part of France te 
| treat for peace, the general in chief of those powers 
has refused even a cessation of hostilities. Their 
_troops have hastened their march, which has been 
favored by a moment of disorder and hesitation 
among ourselves. They are at the gates of the ca- 
|pital, without giving any reason why the war is con. 
tinued. Our plenipotentiaries will speedily inform 
you whether or no we shail have to relinquish all 
hopes of peace; in the meantime resistance is as ne- 


of France will be if you suffer the elder branch of|cessary as it is lawful; and if humanity demands an 


ihe Bourbon family to be imposed on you. Sup- 
posing the chief of this branch was disposed to act 
for the welfare of his country, the multitude of sy- 
cophants and dependants by whom he would he sur- 
rounded, would put it out of his povrer.[fe would make 
you many fine promises, no doubt, and would forget 
them all the moment the reins of power were sur- 
rendered to him. All those who have been fighting 


;account of the blood unnecessarily shed, she will 
not condemn the brave men who fight only to pro- 
tect their homes against the scourge of war, and 
who defend at the expence of their lives the cause of 
liberty, and of that independence, the imprescripta- 
ble rights of which have been guaranteed to them 
even by the official declaration of the enemy. 
“Under these important circumstances your re- 


} 


for the last 25 years in the cause of liberty, and) presentatives cannot forget that they have to act, not 
particu! ly those who fought in the last campaign, | in behalf of a party, but the whole nation. An act 


would be treated as rebels. 


Their successes, their| of weakness would be a foul reproach, and might 


misfortunes, and their scars would be titles and|endanger France for many years to come. 


marks for proscription. They would even be refus- 


&é 





While the government is engaged for organizing 


@d an asylum in the very hospitals where those who alf*the means for obtaining a solid peace, what could 
Wounded them would meet a welcome reception, and| be more useful to the nation than to consolidate and 
their woun.is would be in the eyes of their master,| adopt the fundamental rules of a monarchical and 


#8 a badge of ignominy. 


| representative government, able to guarantee to the 


he proprietors of the national domains, who| citizens the free enjoyment of the holy rights they 


form a considerable mass of the nation, would be 


have acquired at the expence of so many sacrifices, 


stript of their estates by violence, and the peasants] and to rally forever around the national colours,.the 


Would be oppressed by their petty lords. 
Do our enemies suppose that the men of our re 
Yolution are cowards? 


great number of Frenchmen, who have no other in 
-| terest, no other wish, than an honorable repose and 


‘They have depended on the; that independence which is the birth right of man 
"oyal war in La Vendee; they did not dream of such Lhe ic 
* thing’-as a patristic Wendean war, Do they lay its dignity, unequivocally declares that it never wil! 





“The chamber, equally sensible of its duty and 
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receive, as chief of the state, him, who, on ascend- 
ing the throne shall refuse to acknowledge the rights 
of the French people, and to consecrate them by a 
solemn oath—Tiis constitutional charter is consum- 
mated, and if, by force of arms, a master is imposed 
upon us—if the destiny of a great nation, should 
once more, momentarily, become the sport of a few 
privileged tyrants—then, yielding to force, the na- 


tional representation will protest in the face of the | 


world, against the prostration of the independence 
of their country. It will appeal to the justice and 
ehergy of the present and succeeding generations to 
wrest from the hands of despots, the independence 
of nations, and the rights of man. It makes, this 
day, an appeal to the justice and wisdom of the 
whole civilized world.” 

The address was received with great applause, 
and ordered to be printed, 


The secretary read the following letter. 


Representatives of the People ‘/—We are in the 
presence of our enemies, and in the presence of the 
world, we swear to defend, to the last breath, the 
cause of our national independence. Our enemies 
would impose on us the family of the Bourbons, 
knowing that those princes are rejected by a great 
majority of the French nation. If it were possible 
that you could consent to recal them, you might be 
assured, gentlemen, that it would be to sign the death 
warrant of the whole army, which, during 20 years, 
has been the palladium of our national honor.—There 
are in war, particularly when it is carried on for so 
great a length of time, successes and reverses to be 
met with. In all our successes we have exercised 
the utmost magnanimity; in our reverses, if our 
enemies resolve to humble us, we shall know how to 
die. 

The Bourbons ofler to the nation, no kind of 
guarantee. We oncereceived them with sentiments 
of the most generous confidence, We had forgotten 
all the evils they had occasioned us by the obstinacy 
with which they sought to deprive us of our sacred 
rights. How have they repaid our confidence! By 
treating us as vanquised rebels ! 

Representatives of the people! These reflections 
are the more insupportable to us, as we all know 
them to be strictly true. Histery, which conceals 
nothing, will one day or other render a faithful 
account of what the Bourbons have done to repossess 
themselves of the throne of France. It will also 
relate the conduct of the army—of this army so 
decidedly national; and posterity will judge who had 
the best claim to the esteem of the world. 

Done at Camp Villette, 30th June, 1815, at three 
o’clock, P. M. 

(Signed.) 





The marshal minister of war, 
Prince ECKMUHL. 
PAJOL, lieutenant general, commander in 
chief of the Cavalry. 
Baron FRESSINET, lieutenant general. 
Count D’ERLON, lieutenant general, com- 
manding the right wing. 


Count ROGUET, lieutenant general comman.: | 


ding the grenadiers and guards. 





Borpravx 
| Address of the Mayor of i li a 

Bonpetats!—A great revolution has just tak 
place: a revolution which, far from disturbing a” 
prosperity of this fine country, is directly calcula 
to re-establish peace, union and happiness. - 

In fulfilment of the promise we made you af 
days ago, to keep you informed of every circumstanc 

at might concern you, we now communicate . 
you the official despatches which we have just iy 
ceived. 

Be calm Bordelais! Be deaf to the suggestion, 
of malcontents. You have placed confidence in 
your magistrates: you will always find them wort) 
of it; and all the reward they wish for is, to Witnes 
a perfect harmony and tranquility among you, 

The Emperor has abdicated in favor of his 5, 
Napoleon If: The two Chambers have acceptej 
his abdication, and owe a commission of £0. 
verament, composed of the duke of Otranto, Coun 
Carnot, Gen Grenier, the duke of Vicenze, a 
Baron Guinetto. Deputies have been appointed by 
the two Chambers, and sent to negociate with the 
allied powers. 

The disasters of the army are far from being 
great as they have been represented. 

Bordeaux, at the hotel de Ville, 

June 26, 1815. 
PROCLAMATION. 
The lieuteant general, governor of the town and citad¢ 
of Lille, to the inhabitants of Lille. 

Lieutenant general count Frere, by an order of 
his excellency the minister of war, sent an officer 
with full powers to the commander of the allied 
forces to concert with him the means of establishing 
an armistice, has received the following answer from 
the general commanding Tournay. 

Tournay, June 26. 

** Genrrat—Yesterday, I was informed of tle 
abdication of Bonaparte, and of the change of go, 
vernment in France, i accept then your proposal, will 
immediately inform my government of it, and engage 


\to commit no hostilities till I have an answer, which 


i shall immediately communicate to you. 

Accept, &e. 

(Signed) “ DIERMEN.” 

At the same time that T acquaint you with a 
armistice, Llearn, that there are in this place secre 
intrigues and plots contrary to the liberty and safety 
of the citizens. 

I declare that I will punish with the greatest seve: 
rity every movement which may compromit the sect: 
rity of the place. Every person who shall hoist the 
white flag or the white cockade, every one who sil 
allow himself a seditious crier, shall be brought with 
out delay before a military commission, and punished 
with all the rigor of the laws. 

(Signed) 

Lille, June 26. 

ORDER IN COUNCIL. 
Lowpon, June 23.—At the court at Carlton house, 
the 21st of June, 1815, present, his royal highness 
the prince regent in council. 


LAPOYTHE. 





Whereas his majesty is engaged, in concert with 


Count H ARLET, commanding the Sd regi- | his allies, in a just and necessary war against Francs: 
____ment grenadiers of the Imperial guard. {his royal highness the prince regent acting in behai 
PETIT, general commanding the division of 5¢ his majesty, and by and with the advice of his 


Chasseurs. 


| majesty’s privy council, is therefore pleased to or ef 


Baron CHRISTIANI, commanding the 24/44 it js hereby ordered, that general reprisals be 


rest of grenadiers of the imperial guard. | 


\Ulere follows the names of many other generals, | France, subject to such exceptions as bis roya 
ending with) 
VANDAMME, general in chief. 
‘Twenty thousand copies of the foregoing address 
vere ordered to be printed and cistributed. 
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otherwise, by his majesty’s commissioners 
agp 8 the office of lord high admiral of Great | 
Britain, shall and may lawfully seize all ships, ves- 
sels, and goods belonging to France, or to any per- 
gous being subjects of France, or inhabiting within 
any of the territories of France, saving always such 
exceptions as his royal highness may at any tume or 
times hereafter be pleased to declare, and bring the 
same to judgment in such courts of admiralty with- 
in his majesty’s dominions as shall be duly commis- 
sioned to take cognizance thereof; and to that end, 
his imajesty’s advocate general, with the advocate of 
the admiralty, are forthwith to prepare the draught 
of « commission, and present the same to his royal 
highness at this board, authorising the commuission- 
ers for executing the office of lord high admiral, or 
any person or persons by them empowered and ap- 
pointed, to issue ferth and grant letters of marque 
and reprisals to any of his majesty’s subjects, whom 
the said commissioners shall deem fitly qualified in 
that behalf, for the apprehending, seizing and tak- 
ing the ships, vessels and goods belonging to France, 


ing within any of the territories of France, saving 
such exceptions as his royal highness may at any 
time or times hereafter be pleased to declare; and 
that such powers and clauses be inserted in the said 


to former precedents; and his majesty’s said advo- 
cate general, with the advocate of the admiralty, are 
also forthwith to prepare the draught of a com-’ 
mission and present the same to his royal highness at 
this board, authorising the said commissioners for 
executing the office of lord high admiral, to will 
and req::re the high court of admiralty of Great 
Britain, and the lieutenant judge of said court, his 
surrogate er surrogates, as also the several courts 
of admiralty within his majesty dominions, which 
shall be duly commissioned to take cognizance of 
aud judicially proceed upon all manner of captures, 
seizures, prizes and reprizals of all ships and goods 
that are or shall be made, and to hear and determine 
the same, and acording to the course of admiralty, 
and the laws of nations, to condemn and adjudge all 
such ships, vessels, and goods as shall belong to 
France, or to any persons being subjects of France, | 
or if inhabiting within any of the territories, saving 
always such exceptions as his royal highness may at 
amy time or times hereafter be pleased to declare, 
and that such powers and clauses be inserted in the 
saia commission as have been usual, and are ac- 
cording to former precedents; and they are likewise 
to prepare and lay before his royal highness at this 
board such instructions as may be proper to be sent 
to the said foreign government and plantations for 


structions for such ships as shall be commissioned 

for the purposes above mentioned. 

From the court at Carlton-house, the 21st day of 
June, 1815. 

Frederick, C. Cantaur, Harrowby, P. Westmoreland, 
C. P. S. Montrose, Cholmondely, Winchester, 
Buckinghamshire, Bathurst, Liverpool, Mulgrave, 
Melville, Sidmouth, Jocelyn, Castlereagh, N. Van- 
Sittart, W. W. Pole, C. Bathurst, William Scott. 

‘lddress of the Confederation of Paris to tie Chamber 

of Representatives, June 25. 


pital, which it has sworn to defend, Great events 
have just burst forth; greater ones, perhaps, are 
at hand. The national representatives have called 
to the defence of the country all Frenchmen capa- 
ble of bearing arms; the Parisian federation had 
heard the call and obeyed it. It comprises a great 
number of military characters of all ranks; citizens, 
young and active, who are all eager to press for- 
ward to the post of danger, and strike at the éne- 
mies of our independence. The federation ask 
for arms, a military organization and the honor of 
serving their country, either on the frontiers, on 
the heights, or in the interior of the rs to pre- 
serve the good order which the disaffected might 
attempt to disturb. The federation is unanimous 
in its sentiments; it will acknowledge no effort su- 
perior to its zeal for the holy cause of liberty. Its 
most earnest wish in tendering its services, is to 
be able to prove by facts its devotedness and pa- 
triotisni. CARRET. 
Knight of the Legion of Honor. 
AUSTRIAN PROCLAMATION. 

“ Frenchmen !/—Twenty years of trouble and 
misfortunes had oppressed Europe; one man’s insati- 
able thirst ot dominion and conquest, while depopula- 
ting and ruining France, had desolated the remotest 
countries, and the world saw with astonishment 
the disasters of the middle ages re-produced in an 
enlightened age. 

‘* All Europe rose; one cry of indignation served 
to rally all nations. It depended onthe allied powers 
in 1814, to exercise upon France a just vengeance 
which she had but too much provoked; but great 
monarchs, united for an only and sacred cause—the 
re-establishment of peace in Europe—knew how to 
distinguish between the promoter of so many evils 
and the people whom he had made use of to oppress 
the world. 

‘‘The allied sovereigns declared under the walls 
of Paris that they could never make either peace or 
truce with Napoleon Bonaparte. The capital rose 
against the oppressor of Europe: France, by 2 
spontaneous movement, railied itself to the principles 
which were to restore and to guarantee to her liberty 
and peace. The allied armies entered Paris as 
friends. So many years of misfortune, the spoliation 
of so many countries, the death of millions of brave 
men who fell on the field of battle, or victims of the 
scourges inseparable from war, all was buried in 
oblivion. 

** Bonaparte solemnly abdicated a power which he 
had exercised but for the misfortune of the world. 
Europe had, from that time, no enemy; more to 
combat. 
| ** Napoleon Bonaparte has re-appeared in France; 

he has found all Europe in arms against him. French- 

men ! it is for you to decide on peace or war. Europe 
desires peace with France; it makes war only upon 
the usurper of the French throne. France, by 
admitting Napoleon Bonaparte, has overthrown the 
first basis on which its relations with other powers 
were built. 

*“* Europe does aot wish to encroach on the rights 
of any nation; but she will not allow France, under 
a chief but lately proscribed by herself, again to 
threaten the repose of its neighbors. 

“* Europe desires to enjoy the first benefit of peace; 





The country is threatened. LBritanny, Leon and 
Burgundy have united to repel the invaders. In- 
spired with the noblest sentiments of patriotism, 
‘ne Parisians have also unanimously risen. 

Vhilst our armies were extending themselves 


along the frontier and preparing for battle, the con-, 


fs fration of Paris was organizing itself, and 
“recting a fortification in the south part of the ca- 





it desires to disarm; and it cannot do this as long as 
| Napoleon Bonaparte is on the throne of France. 

| Europe in short, desires peace, and because it 
idesires it, will never negociate with him whom it 
regards as a perpetual obstacle of peace. 

““ Already on the plains of Brabant, heaven has 
confounded this criminal enterprize.—The allied 
‘armies are going to pass the frontfers of France; 
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they will protect the peaceable citizens; they will 
combat the soldiers of Bonaparte; they will treat as 
friends the provinces which. shall declare against 
him, and;they will know no other enemies than those 
who shall.pratect his cause. 

‘“‘ Head-quarters at. Heidelberg, June 23, 1815. 

** Field Marshal prince 
! SCHWARTZENBERG. 
“Commander in chief of the imperial Austrian 
** and allied armies on the Upper Rhine,” 


LATEST FROM ENGLAND. 

By an arrival at New-York, we have London dates 
of the 12th of July. After having dealt so liberally 
with foreign details we can dono more than pre- 
sent a short summary of their contents. 

The city of Paris capitulated July 3, was entered 
by the allies on the 5th, and by the Bourbons with 
their suite on the 8th. Talleyrand was with Louis. 
No respect whatever was paid to the new govern- 
ment, or the representatives of the people. Hesist-| 
ance was at anend at Paris, and the royal governm >it} 
was doing what it pleased—or, probably, what the 
generals of the allies directed. Bonapurte was yet 
concealed, or said to have escaped—but nothing 
was certainly known of him. Castlereagh visited 
Louis in Paris on the day of his entry. The Bri- 
tish and Prussian troops are stationed round the 
city, Which is represented to be perfectly quiet— 
‘Khe emperors of Russia and Austria, and king of 
Vrussia were expected there on the 9th July. 

Stocks, July 11.—3 per cents. 57 6 3-4 1-2 1-4 3-4. 
for accel 58 3-8.8 7 3-4 7-8 3-8. Red. 56 1-2; 4 per 
cent. 72; 5 percent. 831-4. Omnium 8 1-2 1-4 1-8 
8 7 341-2 7 7 1-4 1-2. 

4 London paper of July 11, speaking of the uncer- 
tainty of the fate of Bonaparte, says, he had pro- 
ceeded to ochefort, being preceded by his suite. — 
Itwas piven out that he had embarked on board the 
trigates—but “we shall not be surprised to find, that 
instead of embarking there, he has proceeded to 
some other port; or, perhaps, that he is still with 
fis army behind the Loire.” 

It would appear from this, then, that he yet had 
an army. 

Mr. Whitbread killed himself with a “razor’— 
that is, we suppose, cut his own throat, about the 
Sth or 6th of July. He had been indispased for 





some days, and it was proved before the coroner’s 
jury that he had exhibited several instances of men- | 
tal derangement for two or three cays previous to | 
the lamented event, for which no cause is assigned. | 

Those things, with what follows, appear to con-| 
tain all the leading facts brought by this arrival. | 
The details and public papers will be noticed here- | 
after. 

Lonpon, July 11—We yesterday received a com-' 
plete series of the different Paris papers up to Fri-| 
day last inclusive. The expiring faction, after de- | 
bating and wrangling to the last moment, have all} 
dispersed, and the leaders fled in different directions, | 
some of them across the Loire with the retreating | 
army; Carnot is, we believe, among this number.— 
Others to different ports, particularly Rochefort, ! 
from which two frigates sailed on the 2nd July, hav- | 





ing on board some distinguished passengers; among | 


them it is said are Bonaparte and marshal Ney—| 
Others have fled no man knows where. 
We have since received Paris papers of the Sth} 
They are of great importance. 
The provisional government and the chambers are | 
dissolved. The king entered Paris last Saturday. | 
Paris, July 7—The commission has made known | 


to the king, through the organ of its president, that, . 
Bs £ E : no (Victor), Ragusa (Marmont) the Duke 0 


it has. just dissolyed itself 





The peers and the representatives, imposed by tj 
late government have received on this subject 4 
tification. 7 

The chambers are dissolved. 

The king will enter Paris to-morrow, about 4), 
in the afternoon. His majesty will alight at i. 
Thuilleries. . 

ORDONNANCE OF THE KING. 

Louis, by the grace of God, king of France ap) 
Navarre, to al! thee to whom thse Present 
shall come, health—~ ’ 
Considering the necessity of restoring in the, 

functions the individuals who have been removed } 

violence since the 20th March last, we have ondin 
ed and do order as follows: 

Art. 1. The functionaries of the administratiy: 
and judicial order, the commanders and officers of 
the national guard, who were in active SEr'ViCe op 
the Ist ot March last, shall resume their functions 
forthwith. ) 

2. Our ministers are charged each in what cop. 
cerns him, with the execution of the present ond; 
nance. 

Given at St. Denis, 7th July, 1815, and the 21¢ 
of our reign. 
(Signed) LOUIS. 

By the king, | 
Prince de TALLEYRAND,. 

Another decree restores the command of the na. 
tional guard of Paris to lieut. gen. count Desolle 
under the orders of Monsieur. 

ORDER OF THE Day.—July 8, 1815. 

The general commanding in chief the nation! 
guard of Paris, in execution of an ordonnance of 
the king, dated 7th July, has resumed his functions, 
and congratulates himself upon again finding the 
national guard faithful to the object of its institu. 
tion, and devoted without reserve to the service o 
order and security attached to it. 

Amidst the military and political events which 
have a-itated men’s minds, the national guard lis 
never forgotten that its first duty towards its prince 
and country was the preservation of the capital and 
the maintenance of public order. This spirit ough 
more than ever to animate the guard. The uniono 
Frenchmen can alone be the safety of France. bu 
to obfain it there must succeed to the spirit of party, 
whith has caused so many evils,’ that enlightened 
patriotism, which in difficult crisis, reconciles citi: 
zens and saves states. 

(Signed) Count DESOLLES. | 

The General commanding the national guar 
has, by the orders he has given, re-established # 
free intercourse and directed the opening of the 
barriers. He has abrogated the orders by which 


| were forbidden the public expression of sentiments 


in favor of the Prince, whom. so many regrets 
have accompanied, and so many wishes have recal 
led. 

Panis, July 8—We are informed that the King 
has appointed Prince Talleyrand, Minister of fo: 
reign affairs, and President of the Council of Mi 
isters; the Duke of Otranto, Minister of the Inte 
rior; the Duke of Richelieu, Minister of the Me 
rine; the Duke of Feltre, Minister of War; Baron 
Louis, Provisional Minister of the Finances; Coun 
Lally Tollendal, Minister of the Household; M. 
Laine, Vice Chancellor and Keeper of the Seals 
M.D’ Ambray, Honorary Chancellor, M.——, Min 
ter of Police. 

Count Carnot has not yet left Paris, as we a” 
nounced. 


July 9. Yesterday the King, surrounded by the Mat 


shals and Dukes of ‘Tarentum (Macdonald), Bell 
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General Maisson, &c. &c. said to the 


ke 
1 a of National Guavds, who had hurried 


to St. Denis to meetfhis majesty,—“My friends, I 
bring you back your former General. I am again 
in the midst of you. Judge what ouglit to be the 
‘oy of a father on finding himself once more in 
the midst .of his ehildren. I thank you for your 
sentiments. Return to Paris, and communicate to 
our fellow citizens what I feel for them. I shall 
speedily be with my good people of Paris, and 
bring them once more peace and happiness. 

Tne Duke of Otranto dined yesterday with the 


Duke of Wellington. 


M. de Blacas is appointed Ambassador to Na- 

les. 
F They write from Rochefort, of the 2d of July— 
“Two frigates, having on board passengers of a 
most important description, have just quitted the 
harbor, and are now in the roadstead. An English 
ship of war is in the passage.” 

French Funds 68. | 

It appears that every where throughout France 
the inhabitants have hoisted the white flag, and the 
military are no longer able to repress this move- 
ment. 


Marshal Ney has left Paris. It is said he is gone 


ito the United States of America. 
Marshal Augereau, who was exiled by Bonaparte; 


and who never would approach him sinCe, has re- 
turned to Paris. 

Marshal Soult has gone to his estate at St. A- 
mand. 








CHRONICLE. 
TRIBUTE TO ALGIERS! 


‘Copy of a letter from the American consul at Ali- 
cante, to the secretary of state, dated 


Alicante, June 21st, 1815. 

Str—I have the honor to inform you, that, by a 
letter this moment received from my vice-consul, 
Nicholas Briale, at Carthagena, [learn that the first 
division of our squadron, under commodore Deca- 
tur, had appeared off that port, and sent in an Alge- 
rine frigate of 44 guns and 500 »en, captured off 
Cipe de Gate, after a short engagement,’ during 


\ 


Which the commander of the Algerine was killed, | 


Our loss consisted of four men. The commodore 
had sent in a schooner for refreshment, and other 
necessaries, with which she immediately sailed for 
the fleet. The prize must perform ten days qua- 
rantine, I shall set off within two hours for that 
Place in order to make further provision for the 
fleet, if necessary, and render every other service 
in my power—from thence I shall have the honor 
ae cudressing you, and advise what further may 
-Ur, 
_With sentiments of the highest respect, Iam, sir, 
your most obedient servant, 
ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 

To the honorable the secretary of state. 


b“opy of a letter from the American consul at Cadiz 
to the secretary of state, dated 


Consulate of the United States, | 


: Cadiz, June 27, 1815. 
.. 1R—~I have much pleasure in referring you to the 
“udjoined statement, for the interesting and impor- 


ve information it contains, which I doubt not, in 
» oveat part may be relied on. The informant adds, 
‘at about 490 prisoners had been landed from the 


te frigate, and that but few had been saved from 


¢ Dp 


u 


nig. The wind being now from the S. W. makes 
TDable fiat the particulars of this action from 





the commodore, will not come to hand for some 
days. ; 
With much respect, I have the honor to be, &c. 
RICH’D S. HACKEEY. » 
Hon. James Monroe, secretary of state. 


Capiz, JuNE 27, 1815. 

Arrived, Spanish boat Santo Christo del Grao, Pa- 
tron Manuel Guevera, in four days from Carthage- 
na—said Patron reports, that on the 27th inst. ar 
Algerine frigate of 44 guns, (admiral) a prize to the 
Americans, had entered said port with the loss of 
all her masts, except the foremast, and otherwise 
much injured. She was brought in by an American 
schooner, which, after taking some provisions, again 
put tosea. The captain of said schooner reported - 
that an Algerine brig had been run on shore by her 
crew, between the tower of Estacio and that of Al-. 
bufera, but was afterwards got off by the Ameri- 
cans: that the American squadron continued in 
chase of two frigates, and had driven a third into 
Alicante. The American squadron were expected 
in Carthagena in 10 or 15 days, which place was to 
be their rendezvous. The admiral had ordered a 
house to be prepared for him. The frigate captur- 
ed is one which, some years ago, captured a Portu- 
guese frigate. 

Translated from the original. 
NiIciV’dD S. HACKLEY. 

The Algerine admiral had been killed in the en- 
gagement. 

(Cp By various accounts we have every reason to 
believe that commodore Decatur came up with and 
captured the two other frigates he was reported in 
chase of, one of which appears to have arrived at 
Essair, Spain. There is little doubt but that some 
other Algerine vessels were captured, and, possibly, 
their whole fleet “satisfactorily accounted for,” as it 
is positively stated the Ontario sloop, alone, was be- 
fore Algiers, and actually firing upon the city! 
Census of the hunmane and criminal institutions in 

the city of New-York, collected by the attending 

mmister, Joun Stanronn, M. A. lst May, 1815: 

Orphan Asylum. 








Boys and girls 101 
-—Magdalen House. 
S 
City Alms-House. 
Men : ; 183 
Women ‘ 7 j S44 
Boys : ° 282 
Girls : 241—1050 
City Hospital. 
Patients : 144 
Maniacs ' , ~ 3— 219 
United States’ Military Hosfital: 
Patients ‘ ; 55 
Debtor's Prison. 
Committed vearly ‘ 1460 
Confined at all times, including jail 
liberties ; . 90 to 100 
Bridewell. 
White men ‘ , 39 
Black men . . 4 Ger <3 
White women 43 
Black women ‘ Sl— 131 
State Prison. 
White men 392 
Black men ‘ - 8S 
White women ‘ » 19 
Black women 66— 556 
Guadaloupe was expected to be attacked by 6006 British, under 
Sir James Leith, about the Ist inst. 
Caution. Several American vessels have been seized, and con~ 
demned at Bermuda, (ship and cargo) for having a:titles on board 


;2Ot algnissibie into that pretended “free port.” 
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Domestic manufactures. Among the numereus ma- 
nufacturing establishments that have lately sprung 
up in our country, one has been erected in Steuben- 
ville, in the state of Ohio, for manufacturing fine 
cloths of Merino wool. The preparations only com- 
menced about thirteen months since, and it is now 
nearly in complete operation on a calculation of ma- 
nufacturing from twenty to forty thousand pounds of 
wool annually. 

North Curolina election.—It appears that all the 
republican members in the last congress from this. 
state have been re elected, with the addition of ano- 
ther republican in the place of Mr. Pearson, federal, 
left out by a majority of about 400 votes. Mr. S/an- 
ford appears also to have been very closely run. In 
the last congress North Carolina had 9 republicans 
and 4 federalists. In the next, the state will have 10 
republicans and 3 federalists. 

Tar Franxrrn 74, was safely launched at Phila- 
delphia on Monday last, in the presence of an im- 
mense concourse of spectators—estimated at be- 
tween 60 and 100,000. She went off in great stile, 
and “seemed to carry her swelling sides to the. flood 
with the erectness, ease and buoyancy of a swan.” 


She is spoken of as a master-piece of naval archi-| 


tecture. The Franklin isa happy name. He was a 
powerful negociator forthe freedom of the seas. 

The launch was performed without any accident, 
but a carpenter was unfortunately killed before 
the launch, by the fall of a piece of heavy oak 
timber. 

Numerous arrivals —About 50 sail of vessels ar- 
rived at New York on Saturday and Sunday last. 

The frigate United States has dropped down 
from Boston to President roads, preparatory to 


sailing for the Mediterranean. 

The Independence. A \etter from a midshipman on board, dated 
at sea, July 9, lat. 41, 40, long 59, says— 

“ After a pleasant passage of 7 days, we have thus far traversed 
the ocean. We hope to reach Gibraltar in 16 days, and shall pro- 
«eed direct for Algiers. Our ship has proved herself to be an ex- 
cellent one. She sai!s remarkably fast, and works superbly.” 

{This agreeable jiatelligence is amply confirmed by a letter re- 
ceived trom commoore Bainbridge. } 

National Industry. Ina very earnest appeal from the Berkshire 
Agricultural Society to the farmers, “c. of Berkshire, in Massa- 
chusetts, we have the toliowing peep at the economy, and thrift of 
the imhabitants : 

“ Look around and see the wonderful effects a constant stimulus 
to excite a gencral spirit of emulation has produced—look to the 
improvements of agriculture. domestic animals and manufactories, 
andif a doubt remains we appeal to the respectable viewing com- 
mittee of farmers. But what is more interesting —look into private 
families at the present inoment, and see in ail directions our fe 
inales, busy and striving with a iaudable spirit who shall excel.” 

Important decision. Dr. Hunter,a medical practitioner, was on 
Wednesday morning brought before the court of king’s bench, and 
sentenced to six Months imprisonment, for inot ulating a child with 
thesmall pox. The court severely censured his conduct, and ex- 
pressed its determination to visit ail similar offenders with the ut- 
lnust penalties of the law. London paper. 

St, Domingo appears again about to become a theatre of war 
between the chiettains Christophe and Petion. 

Caracas, @'c. Captain Sawyer of the British ship Norfolk, in 
18 days from ‘Trinidad, informs that on the 2ist of July, a battle 
was fought on the Spanish Main, between the royalists and the 
patriots, in which the latter were defeated with great loss. 

More Mermaids! Extract from the log book of the brig Legal 
Tender, of Boston: “June 25, lat. 24, 40, long. 52, om the east- 
ward passage, at half past 4, P. M. while lying becalmed, we saw 
some object, about 30 yards distance, whose upper parts very much 
wesembled a human being, its face being of a death-like paicuess— 
it was out of water several feet, and disappeared in about eight 
minutes. Its lower parts, (which could be discerned on the wa- 
ters edge) appeared hke a fish.” 

Bririsu amrry!—Esztract of a letter dated New- 


Castie, August 18. Last evening the brig Amazon, 
of Philadelphia, was spoken, bound upwards, from 
New-York, in ballast. Captain Philips, who is the 
owner of the brig also, was boarded on the 15th, off 
Barnegat, by an ofticer from the English man of 
war Acbar of 74 guns, commanded by Charles Bul- 
ler, in co. with the English sloop of war Arab, cap 

tain Jones. The English officer, who appeared from 
his conduct to be some overfed understrapper, be- 





there was no cargo on board but the stone ballasts: 
that the only passenges were his wife and three N | 
dies, her relatives, bound to Philadelphia; and ¢ 4 
tain Philips invited him to his cabin; be tichare d 
with so much grossness in the presence of the l 
dies who had come upon deck, that captain Phill; é' 
was under the necessity of checking his behavie " 
requesting him to leave the brig, as the two Nation’ 
were not at war, he conceived that no English ship 
hada right to interrupt an American vessel jn the 
American waters; and this understrapper behavin 

so indecorous, captain Phillips refused to have an 

thing more to do with him, and he accordingh pass 

ed back to his majesty’s ship. Captain Phillips Wes 
ordered by the English captain to bring aboard his 
Papers immediately, which, having no means to re. 
sist, he complied with; and there he was abuse 

and the American nation stigmatised by every epi. 
thet that gross and vulgar hatred could devise; and 
a number of English sailors were put on beard cap. 
tain Phillips’ brig, where they behaved) with the 
greatest outrage, and, after reversing the American 
colors.on the staff, so as to place the union down 

they quitted the brig, and she was suffereal to pass. 

We have seen a letter from on board the ship 
Hope, of this port, dated Gibraltar, June 17th—,f. 
ter narrating their narrow escape from an Alzerine 
cruiser, a few days previous, it mentions that they 
were, on arriving, immediately overhauled, and and 
had one of the crew impressed by a British press-zang. 

The brig Fame, from Liverpool, in going into Vex 
York, was boarded by the British ship of war Achar, 
and had two men impressed.— Aurora. 

[On reading the above, it is impossible not to 
wish that Bainbridge, in the InpEprnpeENce, had been 
present to have made an examination of the Achar— 
which he would have done in about seven minutes and 
a half. Why are our ports blockaded, and our coasts 
infested by the impudent man-stealing villains? Let 
such proceedings be nipped in the bud. If the 
Constitution, supported by the Washington, were to 
cruise slong our shores, they might be as well em- 
ployed in protecting our people in sight of their 
homes from the European Algerines, as Decatur and 
his gallant band are in applying the national strength 
and courage to keep the .4frican man-stealers in 
order. | 
The following account of the same affair has been 

transmitted to the collector of Delaware district 

by tne commander of the revenue cutter : 
General Greene, Aug. 18, 1815. 

Dran Sir—Last evening spoke the brig Amazon, 
of Philadelphia, William Phillips, master, from 
New York in ballast. Capt. Phillips states, that on 
the 15th inst. off Barnegat, he was boarded by a1 
officer from the British ship Acbar of 74 guns, the of- 
ficer hauled down captain Philips’ colors, and heisted 
them union ,down, ransacked the vessel all over, 
gave captain Phillips a great deal of abusive lar 
guage, took him and his papers on board the ship, 
the captain of the ship endorsed the register and 
tore it almost in pieces, and abused him very much. 
Captain Philips understood the captain of the ship’s 
name was Charles Bullen. There was a sloop ° 
war in company called the Arab. 

JOSEH SAWYER. 


Loss of gun boat No. 152. Extract of a letter from New-Orleani, 
to a gentleman in Washington, dated 21st July, 1815. 

* It it with feelings of extreme regret, I have to report the total 
loss of gun boat No. 152, sailing master John Johnson commaneer: 
She was struck with lightning on entering the north east passee’ 
of the Mississippi, which communicated to her magazine # 
blew her up, by which most fatal accident, all her crew pers 
except three,and they are dreadfully wounded. The weather ¥® 
| so extremely thick, that although but a short distance from 8U> 
boat No- 149, she could not beseeu. They heard an explosion WHI 
they supposed to bea peal of thunder: nor did they discover? 
mistake till after the weather cleared off, when they lear” 
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~ COBBETT TO THE PRINCE REGENT. 
‘Fernrvary 1, 1812. 
Srr—In looking back to the real causes of the mi- 
series, Which afflict this country, and of the greater 
miseries With which it appears to be threatened, your 
roval highness will, I am persuaded, find, that one 
of the most efficient has been the prostitution of the 
ress. It is, on all hands, acknowledged, that the 
ress 1s the most powerful engine that can be brought 
tooperate on public opinion and upon'the direction 
of public affairs; and, therefore, when used to a bad 
end, the mischief it produces must necessarily be 
eat. Ifleft free, it is impossible that it can, upon 
the whole, produce harm; because, from a free press 
free discussion will flow; and, where discussion is 
free, truth will always prevail; but, when a press is 
in that state, in which a man dares not freely publish 
his thoughts, respecting public men and public af- 
fairs, if those thoughts be hostile to men in power, 
the press must of necessity be an evil; because, while 
it is thus restrained on that side, there will never be 
waniing slaves to use it in behalf of those who have 
the distribution of the public money. Thus the pub- 
lic mind receives a wrong bias, und measures are ap- 
prov ed of, which, in the end, proves destrucive, and 
which would never have met with approbation, had 
every man been free to communicate his thoughts to 
the pubiic. 
Where there is no press at all, or, which is the same 
thing as to politics, where there is a licenser, or per- 
son appointed by the government.to sanction writings 
previous to their publication, the press does no good, 
.to be sure, but neither does it any harm; for, the pub- 
lic well knowing the source of what they read (and 
very little they will read,) suffer it to have no etfect 
upon tieir minds. They read a licensed newspaper 
as they would hear the charge of an accuser, who 
should tell them before hand that the accused party 
was not to be suffered to make any defence. But, 
where the press is called free, and yet where he who 
wri-es with effect against men in power, or against 
public measures, is liable to be punished with greater 
severity than the major part of felons, the press must 
be an engine of incalculable mischief; because, the 
noiion of freedom of the press is still entertained by 
the greater part of our readers, while there exists this 
terrific restraint on him who would write strongly, 
and, pernaps, effectually, against public men and pub- 
lic measures, if it were not for fear of almost certain 
ruin. : 

Thus the press becomes a deceiver of the people; it 
becomes prostituted to the mest pernicious purposes. 
Few men of real talent will condescend to write with 
a bridle in their mouths; the periodical press fails, 

_for the far greater part, into the hands of needy ad- 
venturers, who are ever ready to selltheir columns 
to the highest bidder;-falsehood stalks forth and 
ranges uncontrouled, while truth dares not shew her 
face; and, if she appear at all, it is under so thick a 
covering, in so crawling an attitude, and with so 
many apologies to power, that she always disrraces 

her character, and not untrequently injures her 
Cuuse, ; 

Hence, we may trace ail the severe blows which our 
country has suffered, and which has at last reduced 
Mei — which every man contemplates With a 
p'eatcr or less degree of apprehension. At the out- 
set of the American war, Mr. Horne Tooke, who 
Wrote against the project of taxing America by force 
( dance = tien unrepresented in parliament, 

vith state prosecutions and-was pent 
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up in a jail; while Dr. Johnson, who wrote in defence 
of the project, and in whom venality and pride con- 
tended for the predominance, was caressed and pen- 
sioned. The nationby the means of a press thus ma- 
naged, were made to approve of the measures against 
America; and they were made to expect the contest 
to be of short duration and the success to be complete. 
They were induced to give their approbation to the 
sending of German troops, Brunswickers and Hes- 
sian mercenaries, to make war upon the fellow sub- 
jects, the brethren of Englishmen. If we look back 
to that day, we shall see the periodical press urging 
the nation on to the war, and promising a speedy 
and successful termination of it, The Americans 
were represented as & poor contemptible enemy; as 
ragamuffins without arms and without commanders; 
“destitute,” as one writer asserted, “of money, of 
arms, of ammunition, of commanders, and, if 
they had all these, they had not cgurage to upply 
them to their defence.” Thus were the people of 
England induced to give their approbation to the 
measures of the ministry at the outset; and, by simi- 
lar means, were they inveigied into a continuation of 
that approbation from one camp.iga to another, and 
were only to be undeceived. by the capture of whole 
armies of English troops, by those whom they had 
been trught to despise, ...° ©. : 
To the same cause may, in great part, be attribut- 
ed the war against the republicans of Prance, a war, 
which has laid low so manv sovereign princes, rooted 
out so many dynasties, and which, however i. may 
terminate, has aiready oecesioned more misery jn 
Fngland than she ever before experienced. I: there 
had been no press in England at. the commencement 
of the French revolution, the people of Engiand 
would have formed their judgment upon what they 
saw and what they felt; or, if men had keen, on both 
sides of the question, free to publish their thoughts, 
the people, hearing ail that could be said for as well 
as against the cause of France, would beve come to 
a decision warranted by truth and reason. But, while 
those who wrote against the republicans of France 
and urged the nation on to a war against them, were 
at perfect liberty to make use of what statements 
or arguments they chose for that purpose, those who 
wrote on the other side were compelled to smother 
the best part of what they might have urged, that is 
to say, they could not write with efecr; or, if they 
did, they exposed themselves to ruin, and, perhaps, 
to premature death; for, there are not many bodies 
able to endure sentences of long imprisonment, with- 
out receiving injuries that are seldom overcome. Mr. 
Gilbert Wakefield lived out his two years in Dor 
chester jail; but he did not for many months survive 
the eflects of his imprisonment, leaving a wife and 
family to starve, had not his virtues bequeathed them 
friends. Mr. Wakefield’s crime was the answering, 
the triumphant answering of a bishop, who had writ- 
| ten against the republicans of Trance, and the ten- 
dency of whose publication was to encourage the peo- 
ple of England to go on with the war then begun. 
Afrer the example made of Mr. Wakefield, after 
such a reply to his pamphlet, the war would of course, 
meet with few literary opponents, or, if any, so shy 
and timid as to produce little or no effect; while, on 
the other side, the advocates of the war, with nothing 
to fear, and every thing to hope in the way of personal 
advantage, could not fail to succeed in persuading 
the people, that to push on the war was just and ne- 
cessary. The delusion was kept up, through the 
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COBBETT TO THE PRINCE REGENT. 


Sin—In looking back to the real causes of the mi- 
series, Which afflict this country, and of the greater 
miseries With whic ) 
roval highness will, I am persuaded, find, that one 
of the most efficient has been the prostitution'of. the 

ness. It is, on all hands, acknowledged, that the 
ress is the most powerful engine that can be brought 
tooperate on public opinion and upon'the direction 
of public affairs; and, therefore, when used to a bad 
end, the mischief it produces must necessarily be 

ext, Ifleft free, it is impossible that it can, upon 
the whole, produce harm; because, from a free press 
free discussion will flow; and, where discussion is 
free, truth will always prevail; but, when a press is 
jn that state, in which a man dares not freely publish 
his thoughts, respecting public men and public af- 
frirs, if those thoughts be hostile to men in power, 
the press must of necessity be an evil; because, while 
tis thus restrained on that side, there will never be 
waning slaves to use it in behalf of those who have 
the distribution of the public money. 
lic mind receives a wrong bias, und measures are ap- 
pro’ ed of, which, in the end, proves destructive, and 
which would never have met with approbation, had 
every man been free to communicate his thoughts to 


the pubiic. 


Where there is no press at all, or, which is the same 
thing as to politics, where there ts a licenser, or per- 
son appointed by the government to sanction writings 
previous to their publication, the press does no good, 
to be sure, but nerther does it any harm; for, the pub- 
lic well knowing the source of what they read (and 
very little they will read,) suffer it to have no effect 
upon their minds. 1 
a3 they would hear the charge of an accuser, who 
should tell them before hand that the accused_party 
was not to be suffered to make any defence. But, 
where the press 1s called free, and yet where he who 
wries with effect against men in power, or against 
public measures, is liable to be punished with greater 
severity than the major part of felons, the press must 
be an engine of incalculable mischief; because, the 
hoiion of freedom of the press is still entertained by 
the greater purt of our readers, while there exists this 
terrinc restraint on him who would write strongly, 
and, pernaps, effectually, against public men and pub- 
lic measures, if it were not for fear of almost certain 


ruin. 


Taus the press becomes a deceiver of the people; it 
becomes prostituted to the mest pernicious purposes. 
Few men of real talent will condescend to write with 
abridle in their mouths; the periodical press falls, 
for the far greater part, into the hands of needy ad- 
veiturers, who are ever ready to sell-their columns 
‘0 the highest bidder;-falsehood stalks forth and 
ranges uncontrouled, while truth dares not shew her 
fice; and, if she appear at all, it is under so thick a 
covering, In so crawling an attitude, and with so 
Many apologies to power, that she always diseraces 


hap 
4 


CUISC, 


Hence, we may trace ail the severe blows which our 
Country has suffered, and which has at last reduced 
US to a state, which every Man contemplates with a 
breatcr or less degree of apprehension. © 
of the American war, Mr. Horne Tooke, who 
*tote against the project of taxing America by force 
. ‘rms, while she was unrepresented in parliament, 
‘as harrasged with state prosecutions and-was pent 
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l . . . 
i? character, and not: untrequently injures her 


‘Fesrvary 1, 1812. 


hich it appears to be threatened, your 


Thus the pub- 


5 


They read a licensed newspaper 


At the out- 


up in a jail; while Dr. Johnson, who wrote in defence 
of the project, and in whom venality and pride con- 
tended for the predominance, was caressed and pen- 
sioned. The nation by the means of a press thus ma- 
naged, were made to approve of the measures against 
America; and they were made to expect the contest 
to be of short duration and the success to be complete. 
They were induced to give their approbation to the 
sending of German troops, Brunswickers and Hess 
sian mercenaries, to make war upon the fellow sub- 
jects, the brethren of Englishmen. If we look back 
to that day, we shail see the periodical press urging 
the nation on to the war, and promising a speedy 
and successful termination of it, The Americans 
were represented as @ poor contemptible enemy; as 
ragamuffins without arms and without commanders; 
“destitute,” as one writer asserted, “of money, of 
arms, of ammunition, of commanders, and, if 
they had all these, they had not courage to upply 
them to their defence.” Thus were the people of 
Fngland induced to give their approbation to the 
measures of the ministry at the outset; and, by simi- 
lar means, were they inveigied into a continuation of 
that approbation from one camp.ign to another, and 
were only to be undeceived. by the capture of whole 
armies of English troops, by those whom they had 


been tiught to despise, -.. : 
To the same cause may, in great nart, be attribut- 
ed t! 


the war aguinst toe republicans of Prance, a war, 
which has laid low so Manv sovereign princes, rooted 
out so Mahy dynusties, and which, however i. TNAYy 
terminate, has aiready occasioned more misery in 
England than she ever before experienced. I: there 
had been no press 1a England at. the commencement 
of the French revolution, the people of Engiand 
would have formed their judgment upon what they 
saw and what they felt; or, if men had keen, on both 
sides of the question, free to publish their thoughts, 
the people, hearing all that could be said for as well 
as against the cause of Prance, would bsve come to 
a decision warranted by truth and reason. But, while 
those who wrote against the republicans of France 
and urged the nation on to a war against them, were 
at perfect liberty to male use of what statements 
or arguments they chose for that purpose, those who 
wrote on the other side were compelled to smother 
the best part of what they might have urged, that is 
to say, they could not write with effect, or, if they 
did, they exposed themselves to ruin, and, perhaps, 
to premature death; for, there are not many bodies 
able to endure sentences of long imprisonment, with- 
out receiving injuries that are seldom overcome. Mr. 
Gilbert Wakefield lived out his two years in Dor 
chester jail; but he did not for many months survive 
the elects of his imprisonment, leaving a wife and 
family to starve, had not his virtues bequeathed them 
friends. Mr. Wakefield’s crime was the answering, 
the triumphant answering of a bishop, who had writ- 
| ten agaimst the republicans of I’rance, and the ten- 
dency of whose publication was to encourage the peo- 
ple of Fngland to go on with the war then begun. 
After the example made of Mr. Wakefield, after 
such a reply to his pamphlet, the war would of course, 
meet with few literary opponents, or, if any, so shy 
and timid as to produce little or no effect; while, on 
the other side, the advocates of the war, with nothing 
to fear, and every thing to hope in the way of personal 
advantage, could not fail to succeed in persuading 
the people, that to push on the war was just and ne- 
cessary. The delusion was kept up, through the 








A. 


same means. In spite of Uscomfiture and Cisgrace- 
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in spite of facts that_ might have been supposed al.| 
most sufficient to enlighten a born ideot, they were 
made to hope on from campaign to campaign; and, 
though they saw league afver league dissolved, they 
were still induced to give their approbation to new 
leagues. Without a press, such as I have described, 
this would have been impossible. A total destruc- 
tion of the press ; or, the establishment of a licenser, 
would have prevented the possibility of such a delu- 
sion; because then the people would have judged 
from what they saw and what they felt; they would 
have judged trom the actual events of the war, and 
from the effects which the war, as it proceeded, pro- 
duced upon themselves. But, by the means of the 
press,such as I have described it, by the means ofa 
succession of falsehoods, coming uson theheels ofone 
another so quick as to leave litile time for reflection, 
the people were hurried on from one stage to another 
of the war, till at last, they saw no way of retreat- 
ing ; and thousands, when they saw, in the end, the 
faial consequences of tle measures they had been 
so zealous in supporting, continued, rather than ac- 
knowledge themselves dupes, the partizans of those 
y whom they have been deceived; and so they con- 
tinue to this day. ante! ae 

But, sir, amongst all the instances, in which this 
prostituted press has abused the public ear, I know 
of no one where it has worked with more zeal or more 
apparent effect than w&h regard to the present dis- 

te with the American states. The grounds of com- 
plaint on the part of America have been sedulously 
kept out of sight; her remonstrances, against what 
no-one can deny to be a violation of her rights, have 
been constantly represented as demands made upon 
us to give up some of our rights; her people have 
been represented as being on our side and against 
their government; and, at last of all, when this pros- 
tituted press canno longer disguise the fact, that the 
Americans are preparing for War against us, it re- 
presents the American legislature as well as the pre. 
sident as acting under the influence of France, as 
being instruments in the hands of Bonaparte. And, 
by those means, it has drawn the public along, from 
stage to stage, in an approbation of the measures, 
which have now brought us to the eve of a new war, 
in addition to that which we find sufficiently burden- 
some and calamitous, and to which there is no man 
who pretends to see the prospect ofa termination. 

[We omit his review of the orders in council, 
though it is an able one, and take up his remarks on 
impressment, and his strictures on John Randolph’s 
frothy scurrility.} ‘ 


The matier is now taken up by the congress, to| 


whose proceedings theréin I will speak when I have 
submitted to your royal highness a stateinent of the 
nature of the other great point in dispute; namely, 
the impressment of seamen out of American ships by our 
ships of war. 

Our ships of war, when they meet an American ves- 
sel at sea, beard her, and take out of her, by force, 
any seamen whom our officers assert to be British 
sthjects. There isno rule by which they are bound. 
‘They act at discretion; and, the consequence is, that 
great numbers of native Americans have been thus 
umpressed, and great numbers of them are now in 
our navy. The total number so held at any one time 
cannot, perhaps, be ascertained; but, from a statement 
published in América, it appears, that Mr. Lyman, 
the late consul here, stated the number, about, two 
years a£0, ot fourteen thousand. That many of these 
men have died on board of our ships, that many have 
been wounded, that many have been killed in action, 
and thet many have been worn out in thé service 
there can be no doubt. Some obtain their release 
$urough the application of thg American consul here, 











and of these the sufferings have, in many. instances 
heen very great. There have been instances where 
men have-thus got free after having been flogged 
through the fleet for desertion. 

But, it has been asked, whether we are not to take 
our sailors where we find them. To which America 
answers, yes, but take only your own; “take,” said 
Mr. Lyman, your whole pound of flesh, but take not 
a drop of blood.” She says, that she wishes not to 
have in her ships-any British sailor; and-she is wij. 
ling to give them up, whenever the fact of their be. 
ing British sailors’ can be proved: Let them, she 
says, be brought before any jnagistrate, or any public 
civil authority, in any one of your own ports, at home 
or abroad; and she is willing to abide by the decisiop, 
But, let not men be seized in her ships upon the 
high seas (and. sometimes at the mouth of her own 
rivers) where there is nobody to judge between the 
parties, and where the British officer going on board 
is at once accuser, witness, judge and captor. Let 
not your officer, who cannot know the men, except by 
mere accident, be taken to be a better judge of the 
fact than the commander of the ship in which they 
sail. Let it not be admitted, that he is never tobe 
believed, and that even the protections given by the 
American authorities are to be received as false. 
hoods, disregarded accordingly. 

We have hitherto refused to alter our practice 
The grievance has been growing greater and greater, 
as it necessarily must with the continuance of the 
war, *till, at last, the number of persons impressed, 
the number of sufferers, and the corresponding num- 
ber of complaming parents, wives, and children in 
America, are become so gréat, that the whole coun: 
try cries out war! war! or an end to impressinent! 

_ { beg your royal highness to consider what must be 
the feelings of a people at the existence of a grievance 
like this; and, if you do not seriously consider it, | 
am sure you will see cause to despise those pars 
sites of the press jin England, who are using their 
utmost endeavors to persuade the public, that the A- 
merican congress are, in their resentful language 
against England, “stimulated by the intrigues ot Bo- 
naparte.” As ifthe mtrigues of Bonaparte were ne 
cessary to make such an assembly of real representa- 
tives of the American people, feel for the ruin of so 
many hundreds of their merchants and for the greater 
sufferings of so many thousands of their seamen and 
of the relations of those seamen! As if the intrigues 
of Bonaparte were necessary to make such an assem- 
bly feel at seeing their country whose independence 
was purchased with the blood of their fathers, treat- 
ed, at sea, as if it were still no moré than a colony! 
As if to feel accutely and to express themselves 


strongly upon such occasion, it were necessary for 


them ‘to be instigated by intrigues of a foreign 
power. ; 
Having now, with as much clearness as I have been 


able to combine with brevity, submitted to your roy- 


al highness the nature and extent of the complaints, 
which America prefers against England, I next prv- 
ceed to state to you what has been done by the com 
gress, in the way of obtaining redress for those gri¢- 
vances, after which will naturally come such obset- 
vations as I think not unwerthy of your serious atten- 
tion, relative to the consequences of a war with a 
country, which, wntil this moment, the prostituted 
press of this country has studiously treated with 
contempt. ; 
When the president’s speech reached us, breathing 
a spirit of resentment, and suggesting the propricty 
of arming, these yelpers, of the venal press, as if a 
set on by one and the same halloeo, and, as if forgetting 
their prediccions about his fall, flew at him in a tram 
of abuse such as I haye seldom witnessed, excep* 
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when I myselfhave had the honor to be thought by 
their setters-on an object worthy of their mercenary 
malice. They likened the style of his speech to that 
of the Wabash and Shawanese Savages; they called 
him a tool of Bonaparte they represented him as a 
mean, low minded ignorant man; and I have never 
heard, that any one of them has been called to ac- 
count for thisconduct. ‘They soon found, however, 
what every man of sense anticipated, that the senti- 
ments of the president’s were but a faint Sketch of 
the picture to be finished by the congress, who, there- 
fore, next became an object of attack. But, by de- 
grees, as the accounts of the proceedings of the 
congress have reached us, these deceivers of the 
English people have grown more measured in their 
abuse. -At the arrival of every new menace from the 
city of Washington, they haveas in the nature of the 
true bred bully, become more and miore gentle; till, 
at last, they have softened down inte a tone of civility. 
They do not now “make a mockery” of war with A- 
merica; they even hope that it may be prevented; and, 
they “trust empty punctilio will not stand in the way 
“of reconciliation;” that very reconciliation, which 
they had done all in their power to prevent. _ 
But, still sticking to their character of deceivers, 
they are now employed in garbling the debates in 
the congress——They are employed in suppressing 
the sentiments of those members, who are advocates 
for a resistance of England, and in puffing forth the 
speeches of those who are on the opposite side. ‘The 
speech of one gentleman in particular; Mr. Ray- 
poLPu, they praise beyond bounds, for which howcver, 
they have one reason, which they do not avow; and, 
which as it is somewhat curious, I will, even at the 
expence of a little digression, make a subject of re- 
mark. 4 
In reading the speech of this gentleman, as copied 
into some of our newspapers, I could not help won- 
dering that a thing so incoherrent and so weak 
should have called torth the praises even of these 
prints. I wondered that even they should describe 
such at once wild and vapid matter as full of “accute- 
ness and sarcasm.” { had, indeed, frequently heard 
them bestow encomiums on the speeches of lord Li- 
verpool and Mr. Perceval; but any thing so inappro- 
priate as this I had never héard them hazard betore. 
When, however; I camé to ste the speech itself, in 


tae American newspapers, and found that J myse/f 


had been an object of Mr. Kandolpt’s attack, the 
wonder ceased. It was no longer a matter of sur- 
prize, that the mercenary tribe had discovered in the 
speech of Mr. Randolph every thing characteristic 
of accuteness and profundity and public spirit. But, 
really, it was dealing very unfairly with their readers 
not to treat them to a participation in the enjoy- 
ment of theee sarcastic passages, especially when they 
Would not heréby have diminished their own; and it 
's not a little surprising, that they should in copying: 
the speech of their champion, have takén the pains 
to exciude precisely these passages. Since, however, 
they have done ix, I will fill up the gap. 
» Mr. Randolph had, it seems been accused of not 
Scing a republican, and of being devoted to England, 
in the way of answer to which he makes the follow- 
ng personal remarks and. allusions. “1 do not like 
“this repubiicanism, which 1s supported by Mr. A- 
a on this side the Auantic, and by Cobdbédett on 
a 1e other, who ii he could break jail, would assist 
aie e Olutionizing New-England. Republicanism 
OF John Adams, and William Cobbeit, par nobale 
frdirum, unitéd now as in 1798. Formerly Mr. A- 





of his speech, “come these charges?-——FProm ‘men es- 
“caping from jails in Europe, and -hére teaching our 
“fathers and sons their political duties.” ‘Now,’in 
the first place, I have great satisfaction in ledrning 
from_such unquestionable authority, that I agree in 
political opinions with Mr. Adams:. Mr. Adams was 
one of those who, at the earliest date made a conspi- 
cuous figure in the cause of rio taxation without re- 


presentation; he was American minister at. the 


Hague, af erwards at Paris, afterwards in England; 
he was vice-president of the United States all the 
time that general Washington was president; he was 
afterwards himself president of the United States: 
and, having been at the next election, supplanted by 
Mr. Jefferson, he has, since his retirement, had the 


rare virtue to acknowledge, upon further reflection, 
that the system of his successor was the most advan- 
tageous to his country; and upon that ground, to 


give that syster all the support in his power. He 
lives now, in the simplest style, at the age of about 

seventy-five, in his native state of Massachusetts, be- 

loved and venerated by all around him, and without 
having, or beiag suspected of having, added to his 
own private means a single dollar of the public mo- 
ney.—Such is the man, whose ppinions I am now 
charged with holding, and in company with whom f 
ain said to have changed my former opinions as to 
American politics; upon which I can only say, that: 
no effort of mine shall be want ng to. render myself 
worthy of such an honor. As to what Mr. Randolph 
says about being in jail, that 1s a modc of answering 
which he*must have learnt from our mercenary 
prints. That is the way that they answer my argu- 
ments. But, this gentleman’s general accusation a- 
gainst those who have been in jails in Europe; his 
objection to their teaching politics, to the people of 
Americz; these are worthy of some attention. For 
the present, laying my own case out of the question, 
[ would, if I were within his hearing, ask this gentle- 
man, how long it is since the bare circumstance ofhav- 
ing bé-n imprisoned in a jailhas been lookedjupon as 
sufficient to disqualify a man for teaching pehiical 
duties. It seems to me, on the contrary, that the ciit 
circumstance ought, ifsuch man suffered on account 
of his politics, to be considered as one qualification 
at least, seeing that it must necessarily have impress- 
ed stongly upon his mind the nature and effect of the 
political institution, under which he has suffered. But 
surely, Mr. Randoiph cannot have been serious, for 
he boasts of being descended from the country of 
Hampden and Sidney, and of having imbibed his po- 

litical principles from them. Indeed! Why then, he 

should have recollected, that the former, if: he had 

not, ina glorious fight for the liberties of England, 

died in the field, would have perished on the seaf- 

fold; and the latter, after having for a long while, 

inhaliied a jail, did actually lose his life under the 


}hands of the executioner. And .if the brave Sidney, 


who was found guilty by a packed jury, and who, 
when condemned by a corrupt judge, stretched ont 
his arm tohim and bade him teel his pulse to see if 


-he trembled; if this undaunted advocate of freedom 


had escaped before the day of execution, and arrived 
in America, would Mr. Randolph, had he been then 
living, have objected to Aim as a teacher of political 
duties merely on the ground of his having escape:t 
froma jail? And Prynn, who was persecuted by the 
then attorney general of England, and who, by the 
tyrannical judges of that day, those base instruments 
ofa corrupted court; if he who was imprisonel and 
fined and pillioried and mutilated almost beyond 
moral endurance, and who, after all lived to brine 


& 
mines reat ‘ pets . js. ‘ i a 2 . 
‘dams anc Porcupine would have called me a French- | ove of his judges to the block; if Pryvnn, waco way 


¢ oa ‘ 
Phe now, 1f worthy notice, both would call me an 
nelishnan—From whom,” says he, in another part 


thus punished ona charge of seditious libel, had 
‘broke jail” and gone to America, would M>. Ran- 
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doiph’s forefathers of whom he boasts, have objected 
to such a te.cher of ‘politiéal duties? Why, though 
perhaps, Mr. Randolph does not know it, William 
Penn was prosecuted ier seditious libels, and was 
confined in this very jail of Newgate too, though his 
tinie was rendered shori by a jury, who had the sense 
to know their duty, and the courage to resist the 
brov beating o1 a corrupt, political judge; and, was 
Wiiiam Penn thought an unfit teacher of political 
duues? Iam plea ing here, not my own cause, but 
that oi many others who are now im America, and 
who have been in jails in Europe. This, however, 
is unnecessary; for it is a fuct, and a fact too, which 
your royal highness should know, that these gentle- 
men have been received there, not as Mr. Randolph 
secms to have wished, but with kindness, respect, 
and honor. Mr. kmmet and Mr. Sampson are among 
the first advocates at the bar in New York, and their 
associate, Dr. A’ Nevin, is at the head, or nearly so, 
of the pliysicians. The instance of Mr. Jduane, is 
worthy o1 particular notice. He was a prinier at 
Calcutta, where his types and property were des- 
troy cd, himself thrown into a guard house, and soon 
afterwirds shipped off to Europe. He found his way 
to America, and to his pen England owes no incon- 
siberable portion of the hostility that has since ex- 
isted against her in tiatcountry. I can remember 
the time, when he, and he alone, as far as the pow- 


er of the press went, keptalive the opposition tothe | 


English interesis. All the other writers seemed to 
be weary of the strife; but his inex 


culation of the duration of man’s life, but they pasg. 
ed no sentence of imprisonment on my thoughts. Nor 
did they, in their sentence, include a prohibition 
against my thoughts finding their way to America— 
no, nor against their producing an impression there 
proportioned to their correctness and to the force 
With which they might be expressed. Therefore, 
I presume, it will be thought, that Mr. Randolph 
censured me without catise, though I must confess, 
that his censure is more than compensated for by 
the information that he has given me and the world, 
that my efforts, as to America, coincide with those 
ot Mr. Adams; and in return, I will inform him, that 
he has the honor to agree, not only in sentiments, 
but also, in expressions, with every literary slave 
in the British dominions, with every one whose hand 
is like the beggar’s dish, and whose price is as regu- 
lar, though not, perhaps, so moderate as stalls at a 
market, or beds at an inn. 
I am, &c. &c. 
| WILLIAM COBBETT. 
State prison, Newgate, 8th January, 1812. 
FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

Sin—When I closed the eighth letter to your 
roval highness upon this subject, it was my inten- 
tion to forbear any further remonstrance with you 
thereon, and to leave time to be the teacher. But 





the intelligence arrived from America sinaé the date 
of that letter, has made me depart from that inten. 
ition, and has induced me to make one more eftortto 


tinguishable re-|conyince you, that without further measures in the 


membrance ofthe past sustained him under all dif | way of conciliation, peace with America is not like- 
ficulties, and he finally saw that cause triumph, of +. to be restored. 


which, atone time, every body else seemed to des-'! 


pair. He, above all others, has been a teacher of 
*“politicil duties,” as Mr. Randolph calis them, and 


| The very day on which my last letter was print: 
‘ing (Friday last,) was marked by the promulg ition 
oi tidings fom America, that. the congress had re- 


assuredly, if success be a proot of merit, few men’ 
ever hidso much. If Mr. Finnerty were to exchange | general in Canada had entered into an armistice ior 
a solitary cell in Lincoln jail, to which he had been | ¢hirty days; and that both these had taken place én 
consigned, ut « great distance from his friends and | consequence of the revocation of our orders in coun- 
from his means of obtaining a livelihood; if he were ‘cil. A few hours were sufficien: to dissipate these 
to change that situation for the free air of America, falsehoods, fabricated, no doubt, for the purpese of 
lewing his present dreary abode to the occupaney of deceiving the people of this “most thinking” cour- 


voked the declaration of war, av that the American 


eas a 


a€ 


-. ers e « 


the next man, 1fanother such man should be tound, to 
comment on the character of Castlereagh; ir Mr. 
Finnerty were to make this exchange, does Mr. Ran- 
dolph imagine, that the peopie of America would re- 
gard him, who has given such proofs of his talents 
and integrity, as avery unfit teacher of political du- 
ties’ And now, as to myself, it appears to me that 
Mr. Randolph would have better consulted the dig- 
nity of his situation as a legislator, if he had answer- 
ed my arguments, rather than made an allusion to the 
situation, in which he knew meto be. I had not 
iven him any offence, I had not even named him 
wn any of my articles on American affairs. Thad used 
the best of my humble endeavors to prevent the ne- 
cessity of, and to remove ull pretence for, those 
warlike measures, of which he appears to have been 
so determined an opponent; and surely, if f did hap- 
‘pen to differ from him in opinion, the circumstances 
of my being mm a jail, was not to deprive me of all 
right to exercise my judgment and to put the result 
“pon paper. Such a deprivation made no part of my 
sentence. Judges Grose and Ellenborough and Bai- 
ley and Le Blane, did, indeed, sentence me to be 
imprisoned for two yearsin Newgate, where Prynn 
hed been beiore me, but they did not sentence me 
to be blindfolded and have my hands tied, all the time: 
they did, indeed, further adjudge that a thousand 
pounds should be taken from me and paid to the king, 
a they did not condemn me to be bereft of my rea- 
son’ they did, indecd, sentence me to give bail for 
m) good behaviour for the future term of seven years, 


making altogether much more than the aycra ge cal- 


itry. The deception would last, in all human pro- 
| bability, for oniy a few days; but, at the end of tiose 
idays, a new falsehood would be invented, and ue 
‘old one lost in that. This falsehood, however does 
not appear to have lived even 48 hours; for, the very 
next day after its promulgation brought forth the 
‘contradiction; brought forth thecomplete proof of 2 
fabrication. Surely, sir, the people of America must 
despise us? They must despise, or, at least, pity, 4 
nation who are made the sport of such vile literwy 
imposters; base hirelings, who prostitute the press 
to all purposes hostile to truth and freedom. 

The authentic intelligence received from Amer 
ca appears to be, in substance, this: that the Amel 
can government has received intelligence of the re 
peal of our orders in council, but, that it 1s by no 
means satisfied therewith, and means to demand a 
redress of ali its alledged grievances, before it lays 
down its arms. In confirmation of this, the too" 
ing paragraph has been quoted from a pé@P 
deemed the demi-official paper of the American 8% 
vernment: “The orders in council of the British ¢° 
vernment are now no longer a question with the Y" 
nited States. The question of peace now sg ak? 
only a proper and a vigorous use of the ample 
means which the government is possessed of, to i 
der it speedy, decisive and glorious. Peace, 7 
it comes, must bring with it more than the confessio” 
of British outrage by the retraction of its avow*’ 
tyranny. It is nota ‘mere cessation to do wrong thas 


can now produce a peace; wrongs done must De 





. . of 
redressed; and a guarantee must be given in the fuce « 
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the world, for the restoration of our enslaved citi- 


the soil we inherit,- must in future secure all that 
sails under it. The rights of neutrals must be re- 
cognized; and the British, like the first tyrants of 
the Swiss, must no longer expect a freé people to 
bow down, and worship the symbols of British u- 
surpation.” 

Did I not tell you so, sir, in my very last letter? 
Did I not say, that America would now demand “in- 
demnity for the past, and security for the future?” I 
wished to guard your royal highness against decép- 
tion, snd I for that purpose, entered into an argu- 
ment to show, that we ovight not to expect America 
to makepeoce with us upon cur having barely ceased 
to commit what she asserted to bea violation of her 
rights. I told your royal higness, that she for more 
than one reason must demand something more than 
amere cessation to do what she declared to bea 
wrong. In short, ifI had been informed, when I 
wrote my last letter, of what I now know, I could 
nothave written otherwise than I thén did. 

I therefore, have, I think, some ¢laim to attention 
from your royal highness, espécially as I have all a- 
long told you, that the repeal of your orders would 
not, «lone, be sufficiegt. When the repeal took 
plece, upon the death of Perceval, and when Mr. 
Pansonby, and. Mr. Btougham were reported to be 
making pledges to support a war against America, 
if that repeal did not satisfy her; at that time—atthat 
important moment, when conciliation might have 
been rendered complete; even then, without a mo- 
ment’s delay, I told your royal highness that the re- 
peai of the orders would not, of itself, be enough, 
and, as will be seen by the passage taken for my 
motto, I most garnestly besought you to put a stop, 
of your own of ity to the impressment of persons 
on board of American ships. If this had been done, 
sir; if this measure, so strongly recommended by 
nie, had been adopted then, we should now have 
seen our ports crowded with American ships to take 
away our manufoctures, instead of hearing of lun- 
dreds of American privateers cruizing against our 
Commerce. 

The Courier and Times hewspapers, two of the 
most corrupt in England, make certain remarks up- 
on the paragraph which I have quoted from the Ame- 
rican demi-official print; and, as these remarks em- 
brace assertions and notions that are false, it is ne- 
cessary, or, atleast it may be useful, to put the mat- 
ter of which they treat in a fair light. 

The Covricr has this paragraph:—“Here, then, is 
an open avowal, thathothing will satisfy, the Ameri- 
tan government but the abandonment of the right of 
search, and the acknowledgment of the principle, 
that free ships make free goods. Perish the idea of 
peace, if itis only to be made on such terms. Yet this 
the American government calls “an anxious desire to 
sommodate ail ditierences upon the most reasona- 


they must know, that as far as to search ships at sea 
(or rather to visit them) has been sanctioned by the 
usages of nations, the Americans are ready to sub- 
mit to it: but, sir, this right of search is very dif- 
ferent indeed from that of which these good hired 
writers are speaking. | , 
There isa right of search, or of visit, acknowledg- 
ed by all nations of Europe’) When a nation is at 
war, she claims the right of visiting all neutral mer- 
chant ships at sea, in order to see that they do not 
assist her enemy by carrying warlike stores or 
troops for him; and if she find them thus taking part 
with her enemy; if she find them thus transgressing 
the general usage of nations, she seizes them, as in- 
deed she has just cause for doing, seeing that they 
are in fact engaged in War against her. And the 
right of visiting them, to see whether they be thus 
transgressing, has been by us called the right of 
search. We have contended for, and have tor some 
time past, been ableto maintain, an extension of this 
right, to the goods of the enemy found in a neutral 
ship; though it is to be observed, that our ally Rus- 
sia, and our ally, Sweden, as well as Denmark and 
Holland, in all times, have contended against this 
right. But what have these to do with the searching 
of which the Americans complain? They complaia 
not that we seize contraband of war on board their 
vessels; not that ae confiseate ships or cargoes 
where there are enemy’s troops or enemy’s goods; 
but that we stop their vessels upon the high seas, 
and that there we TAKE OUT OF THEM WHATEVER 
?ERSONS WEPLEASE. This is what they complain off 
and the fact is perfectly notorious, that we have in 
this way taken many thousands o7 persons out of A- 
merican ships, carrying on their trade quietly from 
oné part of the world toanother. It is notorious that 
mzny of the persons thus setzed were citizens and 
natives of America; that they have been taken on 
board of our ships of war; that they have been kept 
there for years; that they have been taken to all parts 
of the world; that many of them have beeu wounded, 
many lost their limbs and many kilied in a service 
which they abhorred, being compelled to fight a- 
gainst those with whom they had no quarrel. 

There is no man of any consideration, who will at-: 
tempt to say that this is right. It must of necessity 
have created deep-rooted ill-will against us in Ame- 
rica, where the seafaring people are not a class of 
individuals who have neither house or home, and 
whose state is desperate. A vessel, in America, is 
often manned by people all living in the same vil- 
lage; and, the impressment, the banishment, the des- 
truction of one, must be-felt by the whole, and by 
the whole of the neighborhood also. Hence the 
heart-burnmgs m America against England. The 


| confiscation of ships and cargoes under the orders in 


council, together with the dreadful distress to the 
captains and crews, produced great effect against 
us; but great as it was, it fell short of the effect 
produced by the impressment of American seamen. 

It has been said, that, if we give up the exercise 
of this power of impréssment, our sailors will de- 
sert to the American ships. But suppose the fact 
be so: what is that to America? Itis not her fault. 
She does not force them out of our service. She 
does not compel them to desert. If they really do 
like her service better than ours, she cannot help 
‘that. We may as well complain of her for having 
such a country as our artizans and manufacturers 
prefer to them own, and upon that ground, go and 





S'e conditions!” 

e Times says:—“In this philippic redress isnot 
on. claimed for the supposed wrongs inflicted by 
fhis country, but it is declared, that the “American 
flame piusi 29 fuiure secure all that sails under it.” This 
5 adop in its fullest extent, the language of Bo- 
nevarte, that “Tree ships make free goods.” Ifthat 
principle be maintamed by the American govern- 
rnent, and supported by the American legislature, 
we sce not the slightest prospect of a speedy termi- 
nation of hostilities.” 

, ‘ren, these good hireling’s are for war, ra- 
ther than give up what they calithe “right of search.” 
They are hardly so stupid as not to know, that the 
Aniczicans do not contend for our abandonment of 


the right of search, m the usual sense ef those words; 








search her country for our deserted artizans and 
;manfacturers, who emigrate to her shores in defi- 
ance of our laws. Really, sir Ican see no just cause 
of complaint against her because our seamen desert 
toherships. Itisfor us te keep our men, if we wish 
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them not to go into her service; and not to complain 
of her for receiving them. , 

It is a practice wholly unknown in the world be- 
fore. We have never, that I haveheard of, attempt- 
ed ‘to exercise such a power against any nation but 
America. It is true, that all the officers who may 
visit her ships may not conduct themselves.in a man- 
ner such as she has complained of; but, it is not less 
true, that they are left entirely té their own discretion. 
They are, it is true, not authoriséd to take Ameri- 
cans out of American ships; but thén, it is left to 
them to decide who are, and who are not, Americans. 

This being the case, it is clear that every American 
ship’s crew who meet an English ship of war at sea 


are at the mercy of the commander of that ship of 


war! No moré néed be said; for no man likes to be 
at the mercy of another. The English Captain has, 
in this case, the power of seizure, of impressment, 
of banishment, and indeed, what power has he not 
over the American crew! They may produce proof 
of being natives of America, and then he is not au- 
thorised to seize them. Aye, bu‘ he alas! is the sole 
and absolute judge of that proof, which he may 
think bad, and then it may as well not be produced 

This is the view to take of the matter, sir. The 
corrupt press of London may and will, bewilder the 
minds of the people by talking about our right of 
search, and the like; but the plainf act is this, that in 
consequence of this authority given to Sur ships of 
war to take persons outof American ships at sea, the 
crew of every American ship that went to sea, or 
even from one*port to another in America, were at 
the absolute mercy of the commander of the first 
English ship of war that happened to meet th em.— 
Suppose the case, sir, of an American captain sail- 
ing out of the Delaware to the East Indies with his 
complement of men being twenty, all his neighbors, 
met by an English sloop of war; suppose him to have 
Six of his men taken out in spite of ali his assurances 
of their being native Americans; suppose him lef: to 
pursue his voyage with only 14 hands; suppose the 
six seized men to be takenoff to the West indies; 
suppose two or three to die of the yellow fever; 
another to be killed; another lose an arm; and the 
sixth released by the intervention of the American 


[ness, it. is not to be supposed, that the war is ¢¢ 
cease the moment we cease to do wrong to America. 
Ihavenot taken upon me to say, whether our orders 
in council were wrong or not; but, by the repeal we 
seem to acknowledge that they were. If, then, they 
were a wrong,-the cessation of them cannot be con- 
sidered as sufficient to induce America to put up the 
sword at once, and without any further ceremony.— 
When i published what was called a libel, in the 
year 1809, that is to say, when I published an ex. 
pression of my feelings at what had then been des. 
cribed as having taxen pface, at the town of Ely, 
(where fhe bank has since broken,) with respect to 
the local militia and the German legion; when I had 
made the publication I ceased; I made only one of 
that sort; yet, sir, was I at the distance of one year 
after the publication, séntenced to be imprisoned for 
two years, and pay a thousand pounds fine to you: 
royal sire, and which thousand I have paid to you, in 
his behalf. So you see, sir, that after one has done 
a thing, or has been doing a thing, it is not always 
sufficient fo cease to do it; the ceasing to do that 
which is déemed wrong is not always regarded as 
sufficient to appease or disarm the offended party. 
The last part of my punishment, the payment of the 
fine toyou, in behalf of yout royal sire, was inflicted 
at more than three years distance from the time of 
my writing about the local militia and the German 
legion. There may, perhaps, in the law of nations, 
be an exception from the general principles in cases 
where kingly government commits anoffenceor alleg- 
ed offence against a republic; but, in my small read- 
| ing, I have, I must confess, never met with any suck 
| ¢xceptions. ‘ 

| Therefore I, for my part, was not at all surprised 
to see the Ameri¢an demi-official @rint announce 
|that coimpensation for the past and Security for the 
future, would be required. “It is not,” says the 
| writer ‘fa mere cessation to do wrong that can now 
| produce a peace; wrong done must be redressed, and 
4 guarantee must be given in the face of the world.” 
| Yes, sir, just as in my case, who after imprison- 
ment and fine, was compelled, before I was releas- 





' . . 
ed, to enter into bond, to give a guarantee, as the 


republican writer calls it. Indeed, sir, the history 


consulin London. Suppose this cas¢, sir, and you, of the world is full of cases in support of this doctrine 


will suppose what may have happened. It was possi- 
ble for such cases to happen, and that was enough— 
but it was a thing which admitted of being rendered 
impossible. It is sufficient to say, that, in conse- 
quence of the exercise of this power, no American 
could, in a merchant vessel, sail the sea in safety.— 
He never was, for one single hour secure against 
captivity and banishment. To a people so situate 
war must be a relief. The American seamen will 
prefer war, because if captured in war, the laws of 
war protect him and feed him as a prisoner; where- 
ashe was efore liable, not only to be seized and 
carried from his calling and country, but at the same 
time, compelled to act as a seaman on board of our 
ships; compelled to labor and risk his life in our ser- 
vice, where it might be his lot to assist In serving 


of the Americans. When vour royal brother inva- 
ded Holland, it was not sufficient that he cased te 
penetrate into the country; for when he got back to 
the Helder, though hé had then entirely ceased te 
be an invader, and appears to have very properly 
confined his wishes to the safe bringing of of his ar- 
my, thé republican generals, Brune (Ue “printer’s 
boy of Limosin”) and Daendeis, insis'ed upon his 
stipulating for the surrender to France and Hoiisnd 
of eight thousand of their seamen, who were then 
prisoners of war in England; this the, insisted uson, 
as the price of permissi6n to the British iroops, with 
whom the duke of York had invaded Holland,t« re-em- 
barkon board their transports without molestati.” 

This was compensation for injury, not done but 
attempted. ifthe roval commander had said, “i 


others of his countrymen as he himselt had been ser- | have stopped; I haveceased; Lam going away; what 


ved, 
Sir, when you take a dispassionate view of this 
matter, Iam quite sure, that the justice of your 


. . . ° > ~ oa a « > 7 *) 
Wind will decide you in favor or an abandonment, a | 


frank abandonment, of the exercise of this power, 
which is,- I am satisfied, wiilout a precedent in the 
usage of nations, and which, under present circum- 
stances, can do nothing. towards the safety of the 
country. P 

If this point was once settled, it appears to me, 
that much difficulty would not remain. But, as 1 
h:d before had the honor to state to your royal high- 


more do you want?” If he had thus addressed ihe 
republican generals, they would have thought bim 
cracked im the bram. His royal highness knew a 
great deal better. He took the ¢ftectual way of giv- 
ing his opponents satisfaction, and thus he was ena- 
bled to bring off his army without molestation. 
Here, then, sir, are two instances of the sound- 
ness of the American doctrine; that a mere cessation 
of an offensive act is not, asa matter of course 
deemed as a satisfaction to the party offended. Nays 
in my case, that was single; it was committed in 2° 
moment; it at once cased; there was ne remonstrances 
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io. expostulation; the single act was seized hold of, 
and my printer and-publisher. and one of the news- 
men, though they. did not attempt to defend. thew 
conduct, but confessed: their crime, declared on 
oath that they were wholly unconscious that they 
were publishing a libel, and humbly sued for mercy; 
though they did all this, yet, they were all: impri- 
soned. 

Upon: what principle then, I ask, can'these cor- 
rupt writers imagine, that America is to be satisfi- 
ed'with the mere répeal of our orders’ in council; 
that is to say, with a mere cessation of the acts of- 
fensive to her? Upon what ground ‘is it that the coun- 
try in Vhich the proceedings against me took place, 
can expect this at her hands? I do not say, that'we 
were doing her wrong; I do not take upon me to de- 
cide that question. Ifwe were not doing her wrong, 
however, why did werepeal? If we were not doing 
her wrong, why did we yield at her menaces? If we 
were not doing her wrong, we should not have given 
way; and, if we were dojng her wrong, we should 
have gone further; for, upon the principles on which 
J was punished, and on which the sans culotte gene- 
rals insisted upon yourroyal brother’s giving up of 
8,000 prisoners ofwar then in England; upon those 
principles a mere cessation to do what gives offence 
is not considered asa sufficient atonement to the of- 
fended party. 

‘The president of the United States has seen him- 
self ridiculed and mast grossly abused in our venal 
newspapers, who, amongst other qualities not more | 
tobe admired, have ascribed to him that ‘of cowar-| 
dice. Such language does not tend to harmony; and 
though (thank God!) Mr. Madison cannot, by his 
obstinacy, or to indulge any old grudge, plunge his} 
country into a war; yet, he certainly has the power 
to render the wav to peace more difficuit. [ must, 
however do him the justice to say, that I do not be- 
hieve him capable of imitating, for one single mo- 
ment, those detestable miscreants, whom history has 
but too frequently exhibited in the act of rendering 
millions misérable, for the purpose of gratifying 
soine stupid, some idiot-like, some hog-like passion. 
But without’ being under any such influence, and 
without supposing any very strong prejudice against 
England in the minds of the people of America, 
there are, I fear, reasons enough to induce Mr. Ma- 
dison to be in no haste to listen to terms of peace. 

America has long felt the power of England; she 
has long been compelled to endure that which she 
detested; she is covered with scars of our inflicting; 
and she will not forget all this now that she has 
arms in her hands. I have before pointed to your 
royal highness of what importance it is to her that 
we should have nothing to do in the affairs of Spain. 

She will never rest contented while there is a 
chance ofour having any influence in Spanish South 
America. Of Napoleon she is not afraid in that quar- 
ter. He has no fleet to endanger her commerce; and, 
besides, her present exertions against us may, per- 
haps, secure her his assent to her wishes on that 
flank of her territory. 

As to our internal situation she is well aware of 
it. The army in Canada is not better known to her 
than the army in the “disturbed counties.” Mr. Madi- 
son is very well acquainted with the causes of our 
disturbances; he has read before now all the evidence 
taken at the bar of parliament; he has seen it proved 
that the people of England are suffering greatly from 
the non-importation of their goods into America— 
he is well aware of the wants ofour army in Spain, 
Portugal, and the Mediterranean; and he knows that 
awar with his country must soon plunge us into the 
greatest distress. 


| 








It_ is with a knowledge: of all these‘that Mr: Ma. 
dison enters on the war; and-under such cireumstan= 
ces, it appears to me impossible that he should lis- 
ten to any terms of peace’ not including’ ample ins- 
demnity forthe past. The Americarprints'seem to’ 
msist upon a guarantee for the release of the Ames 
rican seamen whom we have impréssed: This, I° 
should hope, there would be no objection to; and, 
indeed, I hope that your royal highness’s ministers: 
will zow at the eleventh hour, do every thing in their 
power to procure us the’ restoration of honorable’ 
peace; I hope that England is not doomed to wage 
war against every man in the world who is in the en- 
joyment of real liberty. I know, sir, that there are: 
in England; men who abhor the American govern- 
mentand people, and who would, if they had the’ 
power, exterminate them both, merely because the 
one guarantees and the otherenjoys freedom. Such 
men will never be happy while’they see a free man 
in the world; but, their malice will not be gratified; 
they will, though it blast their eye sight, stiil see 
the Americans free. Such men always speak of 
America with disdain; they affect to consider her 
as nothing; they seem to think that no ceremony is 
necessary with her; thateven when she has deciared. 
war, and has actually begun war, she is bound to 





| leave off merely upon our ceasing-to do her wrong, 


if wrong it be. Such men would of course, think it 
great concession to listen to her pacific overtures 
which one of them already calls suing for peace.— 
Far from your royal highness be counsels like these! 
How much blood might they cause to flow! This 
was the language with regard to the republicans of 
France; but the haughty Pitt was glad, at last, te 


{| be permitted to send overtures of peace to those re- 


publicans. [ hope, therefore, that we shall, in this 
case, be wise in the outset, which is far better than 
wisdom at the close. 

The whole case is now before you, sir; war or 
peace is in your power. That you may choose the 
latter is the earnest wish of your royal highness’s 
faithtyl servant. 

WILLIAM COBBETT. 

Botley, 23d September, 1812, 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 
Srr—During the two years that I was imprisoned 
in Newgate, fcr writing and publishing ‘an article 
upon the flogging of certain English militia men, at 
Ely, in England, under the superintendance of Ger- 


'man troops, and for which writing and publishing I 


besides paid yourroyal highness a fine ofa thousand ° 
pounds, in behalf of your royal sire; during that time 

I endeavored, in various ways, to expatiate my of, 

fence, but in no way more streneously than in trying 

to dissuade you from yielding to advice, which, as 

Ithought, would, if followed, produce a war with 

the American states. That consequence, which I 

so much dreaded, and which I labored with so much 

earnestness to prevent, has unhappily taken place; 

and, though it may be of no service; though my ef- 

forts may #ll be unavailing; nay, though I may re- 

ceive abusé instead of thanks for my pains, I cannot 

refrain; the love I bear my own country; and the re- 

gard I shall ever bear a great part of the people of 
America, will not suffer me to refrain from making 

one more trial to convince your royal highness, that 

the path of peace is still fairly open with that coun- 

try, and that pacific measures arethe only measures 

which ought even now to be pursued. 

In one of my letters to your royal highness, I ens 
deavored to convince you, that it was to the base, the 
prostituted press of England, that we were likely to 
‘owe this war; I pointed out to your royal highness 
| the means reserted to by that press in order to dy- 
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ceive the people of England; and I expressed my 
apprehensions, that those means would succeed.— 
That press, that vile and infamous press, which is 
the great enemy of the liberties of Europe and Ame- 
rica as well as of England, was incessant in its ef: 
forts to cause it to be believed; that, in no.case, 
would the American government dare to-go io war, 
Heasserted that America would be totally ruined by 
six months of war; that the people would not pay 
the taxesnecessary to carry it on; that thepresident, 
for only barely talking war, would be put out of his 
chair; that he “American navy,” as it was called by 
the way of ridicule, would be “swept fram the ocean 
in a month,” and that, in short a war with America 
was a thing for Englishmen to laugh at; a subject of 
jest andmockery. 

This was the style and tone of the hireling press 
in London, and, with very few exceptions, the coun- 
try prints followed the stupid and insolent example. 
Events have already shown how false all these as- 
sertions were; and now,as is its usual practice, this 
saine corrupt press is pouring forth new falsehoods, 
with a view of urging on the war, and of reconciling 
the people to itscalamities. | 


It was my endeavor to show your royal highness | 





ee ae _ 


towns; that there is a commercial marine not far bé. 
hind our own in point of magnitude; that the ex- 
ports trom that country amount annually to more 
than half as much as our exports, and that they con. 
sist of articles of first necessity; that the country 
contains all the articles of useful manufactory, and 
that manufactures are making great progress; nay, 
that they have arrived at great perfection; that-the . 
couniry is stocked with sheep, that great source of 

2 nation’s wealth, and that to so high adegree have 
these animals succeeded, that many single proprie- 
tors have already flocks of more than a thousand 
head. These facts the hired press cannot disguise 
from us; or, at least, from those amongst us, who 
are not wilfully blind. Upon whatground, then, sir, 
would they have us believe, that America is desti- 
tute of resources? The things which I have here 
spoken of, are things of which national riches con. 
sist; they form the means ef making national exerti- 
ons; of sending forth fleets and armies. And, we 
ought to bear in mind, that America, that this new 
enemy of ours, has a population of more than eight 
millions of souls; none of whom are paupers; none of 
whom are clad inrags; none of whom are without 
meat upon their table daily; not one soul of whom 


the real state of the case. I said, that the people} would condescend to pull off his hat to any human ° 
of America, though wisely averse from war, as the;being. And this isthe nation,a nation too descend- 
great source of taxation and loss of liberty, would, | ed from ourselves, that the hirelings of the London 
nevertheless, submit to its inconveniences rather | press represent as destitute of resources! 

than submit to the terms which it was recommend-; Perhaps, sir, the resources of America are esti- 
ed, in our hireling prints, to impose upon them. I mated according to the salaries which their public 
begged your royal highness to disbelieve those who functionaries receive; and, measured by this stand- 
said that the American government dared not to go ard, our new enemy must, indeed, appear wholly 
to war, andthat Mr. Madison would not be re-elect-! unable to contend ‘against us for a single day; for 
..ed. 1 besougiit you to reflect upon the consequences | the president, the vice president, the seeretaries of 
of rushing into a war with that country, amongst state, the treasury, war, navy, and all their clerks; 
which consequences I included the forming cf a great ‘that is to say, the whole of the officers of the exe- 
naval force on the other side of the Atlantic, and'cutive government do not receive more than about 
the not less fearful measure of manning a French | half the amount of lord Arden’s sinecure, 2s stated in 
fleet with American sailors. Our hired press affects the report te the house of commons in 1808. Nay, 
‘to turn into jest 2 proposition said tohave been made | the apothecary to cur army does, according to the 
by the President for the building of twenty frigates. | same report, receive, in clear profits, annually, as 
If he has made that proposition, however, and, 1t the! much as twice the amount of the salary of the pre. 
war continue only one year, your royal highness will | sident of the United States. Our chief justice, in 
find that the twenty frigates are launched upon the salary and emoluments, as stated in the reports laid 
ocean. The ignorant and saucy writers in London, | before parliament, receive annually a great deal 
who live up to their lips in luxury,and whose gains/ more than Mr. Madison, Mr. Monroe, Mr. Gallatin, 
are not at all dependant upon the prosperity of the} and the secretaries of war and the navy in Ame- 
country; these men care not how the people suffer. | rica, all puttogether. I shall, perhaps, be told, that 
Their object is to prolong the war, which suits the | our public functionaries ought to receive more than 


views of all those with whom they are connected.— 
They assert whatever presents itself as likely to pro- 
motethis object, and, therefore, they take no pains 
to ascertain whether the building of twenty frigates 
js, or isnot a matter of easy execution in America. 
If they did, they would find, that the Americans 
have the timber, the iron, the pitch, the hemp, all of 
the produce of their own country; all in abundance; 
all, of course, cheap; and as todock yards; and other 
places to build ships, inquiry would teach these ig- 
norant and insolent men, that, in many cases the 
timber grows upon the very spot where the ship is 
to be built, and that to cut it down and convert it 
into a ship, is to do a great benefit to the owner of 
the land. 

And, then, asto the pecuniary means; to hear the 
language of our hirelingss, one would imagine, that 
the people of America were all deggurs; that the 
country contained scarcely a man of property; that 
there were no such things as money, houses, goods, 
cattle, or manufactures. They must, indeed, con- 
fess that the country grows corn; but, somchow or 
other, they would have us believe, that there are, in 
America, no means, ho resources. They cannot dis- 
€ citiesand 


guise from us the fact, that there are 








those in America. That is a point which I shall 
leave for others to dispute.. I content myself with 
stating the facts; but, if Iam told, that we ought not 
to measure the salaries of our functionaries by the 
American standard, I must beg leave in my turn, 
to protest against measuring the expences of war 
in America by the standard of war expenses in Eng- 
land. FE must insist, too, that the resources of a 
country are notmeasured by the standard of the sa- 
laries of its public functionaries. I should take a 
quite different standard for the measuring of the re- 
sources of America. We know, that, upon a popu- 
lation of ten millions, in Great Britain, a revenue 0 

about eighty millions of pounds is now annually raised; 
and that, in these ten millions of people we include, 
at least, two millions of paupers. Now, then, if they 
raise but a tenth part as muchupon the eight millions 
oi Americans, who have no paupers amongst them, 
their eight millions will be four times as much as 
was ever yet raised in the country in any one yeary 
and it is Ithink, not too much to suppose, that an 
American will bear a tenth part as much taxes as an 
Englishman, in the prosecution of a war declared by 
the vote of representatives freely chosen by the people 
qt large. Eight millions of pounds sterling, raised 
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fur three or four successive years, would build a navy 
that T should, and that Ido, contemplate with great 
uneasiness; for, as I once before had the honor to 
state to your royal highness, the Americans are as 
good sailors as any that the world ever saw. {ft 1s 
jotorious that the American merchant ships sail 
with fewer hands, in proportion to their size, than 
the merchant ships of any other nation; the Amert- 
rans are active in their persons; they are enterprising; 
they are brave; and, which is of vast consequence, 
they are, from education and almost from constitu- 
tion, SOBER, a virtue not at all less valuable in an 
army or fleet than it is in domestic life. 

This, sir, is a view of the méans and resources of} 
America, very different, perhaps, from the views 
which some persons might be disposed to present 
to vour foyal highness; and, if this ry view of the 
matter be correct, it surely becomes us to be very 
cautious how we force these resources into action, 
and set them in array against us, backed, as they 
will be, with the iniplacable hatred of the Ameri- 
“can people. ff, indeed, the Aonor of England requi- 
red the setting of these resources at defiance; if 
Fngland must either confess her disgrace; must 
basely abandon her known rights; must knuckle 
down to America, or bravethe consequences of what 
[have been spesking of; I should then say, in the 
words of the old Norman proverb (adopted by the 
french in answer to the duke of Brunswick’s pro- 
clamation,) “let honor be maintained, happen what 


. s 
ep3)] ed 


weil. 


t¢ 


But, sir, the question is, does the honor of Eng- 
land require the making of this perilous experiment? 
{imy opmion it does not; and I now, with the most 
wixious hope, that, at last, they may be attended 
with some effect, proceed respectfully to submit to 
your roval highnessthe reasons upon which this opi- 
nion is founded. 

Thedispute with regard to the order: in conncil, I 
look upon as being at an end; for, though all is not 
quite clear in that respect, an arrangement seems to 
be matter of little difficulty. Butas [am sure your 
roval highness will do me the honor to recollect, I 
took the liberty to warn the public, the very week 
that the orders in council were done away, that that 
measure alone would do nothing towards preventing 
war with America. I then said, and in the most 
distinct terms and without any hesitation, that Ame- 
fica would never be content without a complete 
abandonment on our part, of the practice of seizing 
persons on board her ships upon the hivh seas. 1 form- 
ed this opinionupon the general tone of the Ameri- 
¢an prints; upon the declaration of the congress, and 
especially upon information contained in letters re- 
ceived from friends in America, in whose hearts, 
strange as it may appear to some; my iNprise nvent 
in Newgate seems to have revived former feelings 
towards me, These letters, written by persons (be 
it observed) strongly to En@land, for ns 
others did 1 ever number amongst, my friends; these 
letters assured me, that the people of America; not 
the government; not “a faction,’ as our hirelings 
have called them, that the people of America, from 
one end of the country to the other, cried out for 
war, in preference to longer submission to thé stop- 
Ping of their vessels on the high seas, and taking 
Persons out of them, at the discretion of our ofticers. 
Upon this information, coming, in some cases, three 
hundred miles from the Atlantic coasts, I could safe- 


ly rely; and; therefore, I did not hesitate to pro-} 


hounce that the repeal of the orders in council alone 
Would not preserve peace; nor, was 1 a little surpri- 


— 


sure did not satisfy America, he, for one; would 
support a war against her. : f 
The question, then, is now reduced to this: Does 
the honor of England demand that she insist typon 
continuing the practice of which America complains, 
and against which she is now making war? To an- 
swer this question, we must ascertain whether the 
practice of which Americ: complains be sanctioned 
by the usages of nations; whether the giving of it up 
Would be to yield any known right of England; be- 
cause, in the case of the affirmative, to vicld would 
be to make a sacrilice of our honor; rather than 
which f agree that we oust to continue the war to 
the last extremity, it being much less diseracefuP 
to submit to actual force; than to submit to menaces. 
My opinion is, however, decidedly in the nega- 
tive; and I will not disguise from your royal high- 
ness, that I never felt surprise tiiore complete (to 
give my feelings no stronger appeilation) than that 
which I expériticed at reading the following passage 
in the letter of lord Castlereagh to Mr. Russell ofthe 
29th of August last: “{ cannot, however, refrain oa 


x» 


one single point from expressing my surpri:e, viz. 


Lae Ss 
aur 


that, 2s a condition; preliminary even to a suspen- 
sion of hostilities, the goverument of the United 
States, should hiave thought fit to demand, tiat the 
British yovernmient should desis: from its ancient and 
accustomed practice of impressing British seamen from 
the merchant ships of a forcigu state, simply oa the 
assurancethat a law shail hereafver be passed to pre- 
hibit the empioyment of British seamen in the pub- 
lic or commercwi service of that state. The Bri- 
lish government now, as heretofore, is ready to re- 
ceive from the government of th® United States, and 
amicably to discuss, “hy proposition which protesses 
to have in view either to check abuse in exercise of the 
practice of impressment, or to accomplish, by means 
less liable to vexation; the objeti for whicu impres: - 
ment has hitherto been found necessary, but they 
cannot consent to suspend the exercise ofa righ*up% 
on which the naval strength of the empire mainly 
depends, Until they are tu ly convinced, that means 
can be devised, aad wiil be adopted, by which the 
obj ect to be obtained by the exercisé of that right 
can be effectually secured.” 
Being no secretary of state for foreign affairs, I 
shall, { trust, bé excused if € am found to under- 
stand less of the “ancient and accusiomed pratiice’’ 
of Great Britain as to this matter; but, sir, I have 
never before heard, except fremi the London newspa- 
pers, that Great Britain did ever, until now, attempt 
to take petsons of any description out of neutral ves- 
sels sailing upon the high seas; ail very certain I 
am that such a practice is nct warranted, nay, that 
ituever was thought of, by any of those authors who 
have written upon public law. I do not recollegt @ 
single instaneein which we have excrcised what 1s, 
here called a ri¢hzs end if, m. the abandonment of 
the practice, werive up no known right of England; 
such abandonment man be no dishonor; wrless, which 
Would be a morstrous proposition, it be regarded 
as dishonorable to cease to do any thing, because the 
doing of it has been the subject of complaint and 
thé object of resistance. 
Themen who conduct the London newspapers, and 
whose lucubrations aie a sore affliction to their native 
country, ve long been charging the Americans 
with a wish to make England give up her “right ot 
search.” Whether this falschood has arisen from 
shéer ignorancé, or from that impunity in deception; 
or rather encouragement to, deceive, which such 
writers’ have so long experienced. in England I wilt 
not take upon me to determine. But I know well 
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Réd to hear Mr, Brougham declare, that if that mea- 
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that it is amost auducicus falsqhood, I know that 
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America has never expressed eyen . Wis) to miakeu 
giveup “the right of search;” and if her govern- 
ment were to attempt to accomplish such an end by 
war, [am gute sure that it would soon lose the sup- 
port of the people. But “the right of search” is not, 
and never has been, for a moxt.ent, by any writer on 
public law, consilered asa right tosearch, for per- 
sons, excemi, nideed, military persons, and thase, too, 
openi# employed in the enemy's service. “The right of 
sesren” rs a righ: possessed by a belligerent power 
tosearch tor, and to seize as good prize, any arti- 
cles contraband of war, suchas guns, powder, and 
the ike, which may be on board of a neutral ship 
going to an cnemy’s port; because, by carrying the 
said articles, the neutral does nfact aid the enemy 
in carrying on the war. This right has been further 
extended to any goods belanging to an eneniy, found 
on beard a neuwal vesse!; because, by becoming the 
carrier of his goods, the neutral does in fact screen 
his goods, as iu as possible, from capture, and does 
thereby also aid the enemy. This is what is called 
“the right of searcn;” a right, however, which as 
far as relates to goads, has been often denied by neu- 
til powers, and winch we actually gave up to the 
tire.ts oF Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, towards 
the end of the last .2inerican war. : 

But of this right, of no part of this right, do the 
Americans how complain. ‘They vield to the exer- 
cise of this right in all iisrigor. “But they deny that 
we have anyright at all, they deny that we have a 
pretesce tv any rigit, to stop their vessels upon the 
high seas, and to take out of them any persons what- 
ever, uniess, indeed, military persons im the service 
of our enem;; and I repeat sir, that I know of no 
usuge OF nauons, that I know otno ancient usage of 
our own even, that I know, of no law, maxim, prin- 
cipie or praciice, to sanction that of which the 
Americans compixin, and in resistance of which they 


are now armed and at war; and, therefore, I am of 


opinion that to abandon this practice would be no 
dishonor to England. , 

Lord Castlereagh talks of our “right to impress 
Gritish seamen from the inerchant ships of a foreign 
state.” Impressment may take place in our ports 
and harbors; and there, it confined to our own sea- 
men, America does not object to it. It is upon the 
high seas that she objects to impressment; because 
urere the matter must be left to the discretion of the 
British oxicer. iv ts there a matter of power ‘There 
13 No on€ to appeal to; there is no umpire; there is no 
judge to leok into proofs and to decide. The search- 
ing officer may, under his discretion, take out as 
many ren as he pleases; he may leave the ship des- 
titue of the hands neccessary to conduct her a league, 
and hé may take out American citizens as well ay 
English subjects. That tis inay be done is quite 
certain, because it has been done in countless in- 
stances. Thousands of native Americans thus im- 
pressed, have been released by our admir.Jty on the 
official application of the American agents; and, who 
can doubt that many thousands remzin unreleased? 
General Lyman, late American consul in London, 
once stated in a report to his government, that there 
were zbout 14,000 native Americans then on beard 
our fleet, who had been impressed from on board 
American ships on the high seas! He might possibly 
exaggerate; but it isnot to be doubted that the num- 
ber was, and has constantly been, very considerable. 
And, I beg your royal highness to tuke a serious 
view of the great hardships experienced by Ameri- 
cans thus impressed. ‘Taken trom their lawful and 
peaceable pursuits; dragged into a service aud for- 
‘ ed under a distipline so little congenial with their 
l.ubits and their prejudices; wafted away to sickly 
climates, exposed to all the dangers of battle, taken, 


ant -* 





perhaps forever, from the sight and knowledge 6¢ 
heir homes aad friends; and, if, by chance, for jt 
car be nothing more, restored at last, restored, as 
has often been the case, with the loss of health or 
oflimbs, and at the very least with the loss of time, 
and that too in the prime of their lives, ang 
carrying about them, for the remainder of their days, 
‘eelings towards England which I need not atiempt 
to describe. 

Your royal highness’s heart will tell you I hope 
much better thanI can, not what is, but What mus; 
be the e e.to: sucha practice carried on against a 
people who are not only the children of Englishmen, 
but of those Englishmen who preferred freedom in 
a wilderness across the ocean to slavery im their na- 
tiveland. This it is, sir, .hat has at last kindled 
the flame of war ina country where the very name 
of war was too hateful to be endured. 

But in answer to ali this, it is said by lord Cas. 
tlereagh, that “the naval strength of the empire 
mainiy depends” upon the continuation of this prac- 
iice of inipressment. ‘That is to say, if we take the 
whole of the facts into view, our naval strength main- 
ly depends upon a practice which exposes so many 
of the American citizens to misery andruin. The 
plain meaning of our perseverance in the practice is 
this: that if we do not continue it, our seamen will 
desert to the American ships in such numbers as to 
leave us without the possibility of obtaining a suf- 
ficiency of men to man and fight our flee:. Suppo- 
sing this to be the fact, it really forms no justifica- 
tion of the practice; for we can have no right to put 
Americato any inconvenience whatever, merely for 
our own. benefit, or to save ourselves from loss or 
danger. The president, however, im order to show 
that he does not wish us to receive any injury in this 
way, and in order if possible to put an end to the 
war, has made a volnntary otier of « law to be pass- 
ed in America to prevent our seamen from being ad- 
mit‘ ed into American ships, upon condition that we 
will first abandon our practice of impressment, and 
give up, that is restore to their liberty, those native 
Americans whom we have alresdy unpressed. Mr. 
Russell, in his letter to lord Castlereaga, says, **\ hile, 
| however, it regards this course as the only one waich 
remained for it to pursue with a hope of preserving 
any portion of that kind of character, which con- 
stitutes the vital strength of every nation, yet it 19 
still willing to give another proof of the spirit which 
has uniformly distinguished its proceedings, by 
seeking to arrest, on terms consistent with justice 
and honor, the calamities of war. It has therefore 
authorised me to stipulate with his Britannic ma- 
desty’s government an armistice, to commence at or 
before the expiration of sixty days after the signa- 
ture of the instrument providing for it, on condition 
that the orders in council be repealed, and no ille- 
gal blockades to be substituted to them, and that 
orders be immediately given to discontinue the im- 
pressment of persons from American vessels, and to 
restore the citizens of the United States already 
impressed; it being moreover well understood that 
the British government will assent to enter into de- 
finitive arrangements as soon as may be, on these 


_ 


'and every other difference, by a treaty to be con- 


cluded either at London or Washington, as on an 
impartial consideration of existing circumstances 
shall be deemed most expedient. As an inducement 
to Great Britain to discontinue the practice oi 1m- 
pressment from American vessels, Lam authorise 
to give assurance that a law shall be passed (io hn 
reciprocal) to prohibit the employment of British 
seamen in the public or commercial service * the 
United States.” o er onyst 
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Really, sir, it is not possible, it appears to me, 
io suggest any thing more reasonable than this. I 
can form an idea of nothing more strongly expres- 
give ofa desire to put an end to the war. What! 
shall it be said that England wages a war, whenshe 
might terminate it by such means? I trust not, and 
that we shall not have to weep over a much longer 
continuadion of this unfortunate contest. 

I know that that there are persons who treat the 
idea of a law passed by the congress with contempt. 
But, if this is to be the course pursued; the war 
will soon have an end. We must treat America with 
respect. We must do it; and the sooner we begin 
the better. Some of the impudent hireling writers 
in London affect to say, that no credit is to be given’ 
to any act of the American government; that our of- 
ficers oughtnot to believe the passports and certifi- 
cates produced by the American seamen. If this is 
to be the tone, and if we ‘are to act accordingly, 
there is no possibility of making peace with Ame- 
rica. Peaceimplies treaty and confidence; but what 
contidence are we to have in a nation such as our 
hireiings describe Americato be? This wrogant, this 
insolent tone must be dropped, or peace is impossi- 
ble. 

The fact of our impressing of native Americans 
is affec.ved to be denied, and lord Castlereagh does 
not notice the proposition to restore those whom we 
have already unpressed. But, sir, if the fact were 
not perfectiy notorious, that thousands hase been 
released by us, the letter of CAPTAIN DACRES, 
of the G:uLariEReE, removes all doubt upon the sub- 
ject; for, in that letter, intended to account for his 
deat vy the Censritution, he says that PART OF 
lis CREW WERE NATIVE AMERICANS, and 
tha. wey not choosing to fight against their coun- 
try, he suffered them to be mactive spectutorse— 
Now, here we have the fact clearly acknowledged, 
that we had Americans unwillingly serving on beard. 
And, what a lamentable contrast do we find in the 
same letter with regard to some Engiish seamen 
said to have been on board the Constitution; to which 
1 beg leave to add, fer your most serious moment, 
the tact (if'a fact it be) that part of the crews of the 
victorious American ships the Wasp and the Unit- 
ed States, were English. Nay, it is stated in the 
Courier newspaper, upon what is asserted to be good 
authority, that two-thirds of the crews of the Ame- 
rican ships of war are English seamen. If this be 
true, it is another and a most cogent reason for ac- 
ceding to the terms of America, and putting an end 
tothe war; for the longer the war continues the 
longer will continue a connection from which such 
fearful consequences may ensue. 

Atany rate it appears to me, that our own safety, 
if the war is to be continued, will dictate the dis- 
charging of all the impressed Americans whom we 
may have on board of ourships. Fight against their 
country they will not, unless they be forced, and 
Who is to foresee and provide against the contagion 
of such an example? against this evil, however, and 
against numerous others, which I forbear to mention, 


whe measure proposed by the president would com- 
pletely guard us; and the respect which it is 
my duty to entertain towards your royal highness, 
bids me hope that that proposition will finally be ac- 


cepted, Iam, &c. &c. 
Wn.COBBETT. 
Borizy, 29th December, 1812. 


Summary of Politics. 


| AMERICAN War.—This war, which was spoken of 
vy the hireling of the Times newspaper and others, 


‘Ww ie 


very formidable mein, and those who were so eage= 
for the war, begin to revile each other with regart 
to the new conducting of it : 
There are, at this time, three political factions 1a 
the country; the one that is in possession of the pub- 
lic money; the Whig faction; and the faction of the 
Wellesley’s and Cannings. The two laiter would 
join if they could; but each aims at the possession of 
the power of giving places and pensions, and, 1) 
short, at being the ministry. These two, therefore, 
cannot agree wholly; but they both attack, though 
upon different occasions and different grounds, those 
wiio are in possession of the paradise of Whitehall. 
Amongst other objects of iittack is, that of negii- 
gence as to the .2merican war. The Chronicle and 
Times are equally bitter against theministers upon 
this subject; they revile them for having plunged 
the country into a war with America without pro- 
viding a sufficient maritime force to cope with tiat 
new enemy. A sufficient force’ Why, the Times 
newspaper spoke of the navy of the United States as 
a thing not worthy of the name; it laughed at “Mr. 
Madison and Ais navy,” it predicted thata tew months 
would add that navy to our own; it, in short, spoke 
of it in atone of contempt which I shouldin vain 
attempt to describe. And yet, it now blames the 
ministers ior not having provided a sufficient force 


‘ 
. 


wuava 
to cope with that contemptiblenavy; that navy which 
vas an object of the most cruel ridicule. 

The deteat and capture of the Guerriere, the Iro- 

lic, and the Macedonian must, of course, be matter 
of astonishment to those who listened to the lan- 
guage of these presumptuous and foolish men; but, 
i What respect are the ministers to blame for it any 
more than they were for the evacuation of Madrid, 
and for ail ihe consequences of tie unexpected re- 
treat of our army in the Peninsula? Tie ministers 
had a great abundance of ships, of all sizes, on the 
Aimerican station: and what were they to do more? 
I recoilect, and so must the reader, that at the 
time of the rencounter be ween commidore Padlgers 
and captain Bingham, the words in the mouths of all 
these wiriiers were, “Let one of our rrisares meet 
with Rodgers, and we ask no more.” This wish, this 
challenge, was repeated a thousand times over; the 
public cannot have forgotten the fact; nay, the sen- 
timent was universal. 

Upon what ground, then, are the ministers to be 
blamed? Are they to be blamed, because, upon trial, 
it has been found that our frigaies are not a match 
for those of America? Are they to be blamed, be- 
cause they did not entertain a meaner opinion of our 
frigates, compared with those of America, than any 
other man in Engiand entertained, or at least, dared 
to say thatiie entertained? 

We are told by tle writers in the interest of the 
two ouT factions, that the republican frigates are 
bigger, longer, have heavier guns, and the like, toen 
our irigateshave. “The varlet’s a tall manZ’ sail 
Bobadil, when he had beer cudgelled. But are these 
new discoveries? Were the facts not all well known 
before to all these writers, when they so boldiv 
challenged out the Am 
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erican irigates to combat with 


ours? When Rodgers attacked Bingham, the size of 
his ship was well known and particularly described; 
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and, yet, noone then cailed for heavier shivs to 
sent out to the American coast. Why, thea, are +! 


“ 


ministers to be biamed for not sending out heavier 
ships? Besides, they have heavier ships upon tne sta- 
tion, and it cannot be their fault if those shins do nut 
fall in withthe American frigates. What “are thev 
to do with our frigates? If ours are unable to face 
the American frigates, what are, Iask, ihe ministers 


we 
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on a cruise, lest they should fall in with a taz? Yan- 
kce? In short, it is cnother cf the tricks of faction to 
blame the nuinisters for these misadventures of the 
navy; and the attempts mace by the msnis‘eria! prints 
io account for our defe:ts upon the ground of our 
inferiority of force, is snocher of the means made use 
oj to deceive the people, and tg encourage them in 
the continuation of the War. 

When, until now, did we think of disparity of 
force? When, until now, did we dream of an Eng- 
lish ship, surrendering to a ship, the superiority of 
the force of which it required a minute calculation 
hesitate to attack aship ofa few guns more than his 
own! Instead of all the calculations that we have 
seen in newspapers; instead of those swelled out ac- 
coun s of the vast force ofthe Anierican frigates, 
we should be plainly told, that we have now an ene- 
my to cope wiih ecual to ourselves, as far as his num- 
bers will co. | . 

Amongst all the ce/culat/ans and computatians, 


4 


however, that we have heard, I have not perceived 


against the ministers on account of the misfortunes 
that have befallcn our frigates. Blamed they may 
be for the war. There indeed, there is matter for 
hlame; because, if my reasoning upon the subject be 
correct, they might have avoided the war without - 
any dishonor te England; but, for this they cannot 
be blamed by those who are seeking for their places, 
because some of those very persons were amongst 
the men who adopted and adhered to the measures 
which produced the war; and, the rest of them have 
pledged themselves to prosecute it upon its present 








ground. . Mr. Canning and lord Wellesley were, in 


to show? When, until now, did an English captain} Succession, secretaries of state for foreign affairs 


while the dispute was maintained against the abo- 
lition of impressment of persons on board of Ame. 
rican ships. Indeed, the former has expressed his 
disapprobation of the “concessions,” as he calls them, 
made to America, in the repeal of our orders in 
council. Of course he cannot complain of the mi- 
nisters for going to war; and Mr. Ponsonby, as the 
organ of the whigs, distinctly declared, that if Ame- 
rica wesnot satisfied with that repeal, he would 


it any where taken into account, that we have expe-| support the war against her. Nat, therefore, being 
sience, Which the Americans have not. Where did; able to find fault with the ministers for the war it- 
fsane Huil gain his naval experience? and where did! self, they fall upon them as to their manner of con. 
Decatur? There are two Decaturs, the father and | ducting ii; and, as I think [ have shown, they do this 
son. They were my neighbours, in the country, in! Without a shadow of justice. We, “Jacobins,” blame 
Pennsylvania. They were farmers more than sea-| all the three factions; some of them for causing the 
men, though the older went occasionally to sea as; War, and others for pledging themselves to support 
commander of a merchant ship. If it be the father) #t; nor have I thelgast hesitation to predict, tliat day 
who has taken the Macedonian, he must be upwerds | after day, will tend to convince al! persons of im- 
of three score years of age; and, if it be the son, {) partiality, that we are right 
am sure it is the first battle he was ever in; for,! This war we owe entirely to the presumption in- 
twelve years ago, he was buta mere lad. The fath-) spired hy our foolish and venal writers. The lan. 
er was a man of great probity, and of excellent sense; guage of the late Perceval, who talked of not wish- 
and, I haye no doubt that the son is the same; but,! ing for the “destruction”? of America, and who spoke 
Pil engage, that both have had more experience in| of her as of a power depending on his will for her ye- 
raising Indian corn than in naval tactics. iry existence; this language which will long be re- 
Something, therefore, in our estimates should be; membered, was the general language of the press- 
allowed for our superiority in point of experience —| We could not believe it possible, that a government, 
We have no officer of the navy, who has not passed | the whole of the officers of which, president and all, 
agreat part of his life in actual service; we haye!did not receive from the public so much money an- 
scarcely one who hes not been in numerous batttes;! nually as one of our sinecure’place-men; we could 
and, in the unfortunate cases above spoken of, one! not conceive, that a government who did not get 
of the captains appears to haye been of long standing, more money for irse/f, would be able to get money 
eyenin that rank. 3 ~~ |enaugh to carry on a war moyre than sufficient to 
When we are speaking of the naval preparations! last our sloops for afew months. We have now 
of Napoieon, we always dwell upon the dithculty of tound our mistake; and, indeed, the premises which 
his forming naval eficers—byt, here we see, in the! we had in our eye should have led to a directly dit- 
case of America, that that is ‘attended with no diffi-| ferent conclusion; for, would not common sense 
culty at all; we here see gailant and consummate! have told us, that the less of the public money was 
commanders start up inattice; and, ina moment, is/ taken by the officers of government for their own us¢ 
dissolved the charm which bound us in ignorance as ‘the less of it that was devoured by placemen, and 
to this impor’ ant species of information. by others for no services rendered the public, the 
The truth is, I belicve, that, amongst the first | inore there must be for the government to employ in 
qualities ofanaval commander, are sobriety, virilance, | the public service. This would have been the ra- 
und considerution for his crew, and these qualities are| tional conclusion; but, to reason thus, suited not 
Within tie reachof every man. ‘The American go-| those who had, and who have the control over nine- 
verninent, too, as a wide range for choice: with it|ty-nine htndredth parts of the press of this county. 
ho intrigues, commonly called “interest,” is likely| They, therefore, represented America as a nation 
to prevail; because the possession of the powers of | destitute of warlike means; whén they should have 
ihe state depend solely wpon the will of the people,| made an estimate of her resources upon the grounds 
and, the goverment having such support, is not re-'stated in my last number. The persons in Aigh 0! 
duced to the necessity of seeking support from any | fices in America are badly paid; but (and the fact 1s 
individuals; and, of course, is not exposed to the! worth great attention) those in dow rank, or, no rank 
danger of being compelled to employ as command-|at all, are well paid. The former have very smal 
ers, or as officers of any rank, persons not recom- lsalaries; their gains are much less than those of any 
mended by their own good qualities. This isa ve- | considerable merchant or manufacturer, lawyc!, © 
ry great advantage possessed by the American go-|physician; but, the common soldier and sailor are 
vernmment; an advantage to which, perhaps, it owes|paid at a very high rate; at sucha rate as not te 
those successes, which we so sorely lament, and}/make him regret his change from civil life. I should 
which seem to be very likely to form an era in the | not say, perhaps, thatthe former are badly paid; 9 
naval history of the world. cause there is something in the honor of high office, 








But, let what willbe the final result of these trans- | which the commen man does not enjoy; and, besides, 
actlowg@, I really can sce no ground for accusation 'there is something due from every man to his cow 
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try; and, the greater that is his stake in the country, 
the less is his right to draw from her-purse, Mr 
Madison does, I dare say, expend, as President, 
every shilling oi the 6090 pounds, that, as president, 
he receives. And why should he not? What claim 
would he have to the title of patriot, if he grudged 
to use his talents for his country; or, which is the 
same thing, if he refused to use them without being 
paid for tieir use? If such werehis dispqsition, what 
claim would he have to the confidence of his fellow 
citizens? But with the common soldier or sailor, or 
other inferior person employed hy the government, 
the case is wholly different. He has nothing but 
his /abor ior his inheritance; he possesses no part of 
the country; his time is his all; and, of course, he 
is paid for that at as good a rate as if he labored for 
an individual. 

Those who speculate upon the resources of Ame- 
rica should not overlook these important circumstan- 
ces; but hitherto, I am sorry to say, that we have al- 
most wholly overlooked them. I‘never shall forget 
the obstinacy of many persons with whom I am ac- 
guainted as to the intention of the American govern- 
ment, togoto war. They persisted to the very last, 
that it was impossible. ‘Vhey called the declaration 
of congres~ “bullying,” they said it was “all smeke,;” 
and so, indeed, said the hired press that vehicle of 
lies, that instrument of ill to England. They have 
found that the republicans have something at their 
comand besides words: and when it is too late, I 
fear that they will find, that this is the most fatal 
war in which we have yet been engaged. One effect 
ofit appears to me to be inevitable; and that is, the 
creation of a navy in America. Pray, good hired 
men, do not laugh at me, for Iam quite serious, 
when I say, that my fear is,that this war will lead to 
the creating of a formidable navy in America, ‘The 
means are all in her hands, and her successful be- 
ginning will not fail to give activity to those means. 

A navy, 4 military marine in America, is, to mea 
most iormidable object. Twenty frigates only would 
Cause an expense to us of mulions a year, unless we 
resolved to yield the West India Islands at once.— 
I would not advise our government to look upon the 
rearing of an American navy as something necessa- 
rily distant. America has swelled her population 





as to woollens. Nevertheless, and in spite of all 
the facts, which have, from time to time, been pub- 
lished relative to the manufacturing of cloths in that 
country, there are still men to treat with ridicule, 


aye, cyen ridicule, the idea of America being able 


to make herown coats and blankets. I remember, 
that, while I was in Newgate for two years, for wri- 
ting about the flogging of the local militia, at the 


town ofly, in England, under the superintendance 
of German troops, there came a gentleman, who 


was, I believe, a dealer in wool, to ask my opinion 
relative to the future commerce with America: Af- 
ter having spent about a quarter of an hour in a de- 
tail of facts, which, in my mind. contained proof 
unquestionable, that the woollen trade with Ameri- 
ca was for ever at anend, he hegan a sentence upon 
the surprising increase of the manufactures in Ame- 
tica, which he concluded in words to this eifect:— 
“I dare say, that in less than Aa/fa century, weshall 
not ship a bale of cloth to that country.” This put 
mein mind of the effect that the Botiey Parson’s 
sermons used to have upon me, and I lost no time in 
changing the subject ofconversation. I am not one 
of those who shall regret this independence of Ame- 
rica, which I do not think will prove any injwry to 
England in the end; but I could have wished the 
change to have beenless abrupt, and effected with- 
cut war, and without the animosities and the suffer- 
ings inseparable from war. To me it appears as 
absurd as it is unnatural, that the American farmer 
should not have his coat untaxed at the custom house 
in England. I can see no sense and no reagon in it. 
Nor do J see why the people of England, or any por- 
tion of them, should make coats or Knives, or any: 
thine clse for the use of other countries, except 
merely in such quantities as may be necessary to 
exchange-for wine and oil, asd some few other 
things which really are useful to man. 

The use of commerce is to effect an exchange of 
the products of one climate for those of another; but 
government have turned it into the means of ¢ava- 
tion, and, in many cases that appears to be its only 
object. An exchange of English coal for Frenci. 
wine the former at 30 shillings a chaldron, and the 
latter at 6 pence a bottle in London; that w uld, in- 


deed, be acommerce to be contemplated with ples- 


fyom about two to about eight millions in the space|sure. But a commerce, carried on under a inode 


of less than 30 years. Another ten years may see | 


of prohibition and penalties, such as those new eye- 


her population amount to twenty millions. From lyry wherein existence, is not to be desired. Itis an 


not being permitted to ‘‘make a hob nail,” she has} 
risen to be an exporter of numerous useful manu-| 
factures. I state it as an undeniable fact, that she 
is now able to supply herself with all the articles 
necessary to man even in polished life. And if this 
be so, Why should she not be able to rear a navy, 
having already, nearly as great a mercantile marine 
as ourown. Whether it will be for her happiness | 
that she should do this is another question: but that 
she will do it, 1 think is most likely: becatise, ia the 
Mass Composing every socicty of men, there 1s ge- 
herally a sufficient number on the side of power and 
glory to decide the nation in favor of the leye of those 
captivating objects. ‘This war, therefore, if not 
speedily put an end to, will, in my opinion, not fail 
to make America a manufacturing nation, as far as 
her own wants call for, and to make her also a naval 
nasicn; and will thus, at one stroke, deprive us of 
our best customers for goods, and give us, upon the 
seas, arival who will be daily growing in strength 
as well as in experience. In my pretace to the re- 
publication of Mr. Chancellor Livingston’s ‘Treatise 
" Merino sheep, | showed how necessarily it would 
‘ollow from the introduction of flock-keeping in 





America, that she would become independent of us 


instrument of taxation, and an endless source of war, 
and is nothing more. Those, however, who are of 
a different opinion, may look up to the war with A- 
merica as one of the surest means of destroying, or, 
at least diminishing forever the best branch of what 
they admire; hut while Il blame the ministers for the 
war, I must say that the merchants and manufactu- 
rers (I mean the powerful ones) have no right to 
blame them. ‘The ministers in their measures to- 
wards America, have done no more than pursuc 
that same system of which those merchants and ma- 
sufacturers have a thousand times, and ia the 
stronmest terms, expressed thejr approbation, At 
the outsetof this long and destructive war, who 
stood forward so readily in support of it, as_ this 
class of persons. ‘The war whoop has invariably 
originated with them. ‘They indulged the selfish 
hopes of sceing themselves in possession of all the 
trade and all the richesof the world. ‘The English 
newspapers contain a record of theirlove of war, of 
war against any body, as long as it promised gain to 
them. They have, over and over again, called the 
war which began in an invasion of France by the 


" . ° 29 . 
duke of Brunswick, “a just and necessary;” but, of 


Nate, thev appear to have been taught by their poor 
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books and the list of bankrupts, that the war is not 
quite so “necessary,” however “jusé” they may still 
think it. They have, I repeat it, no right to com- 
plain agamst the mimisters, who have not deviated 
from the system of Pitt and Grenville, and who 
with regard to America, are only acting upon the 
very same objects, that have been acted upon and 
pursued trom the year 1792 to the present day; and 
the manutactuvers are tasting, as is most meet, of 
the fruit of the tree of their own planting and pro- 
tecting. 3 


FROM COBBETT’S REGISTER. 
Fesrvarr 20, 1812. 

AMERICAN wap.—lIt will be useless, perhaps, but 
I cannot refrain from calling the attention of the 
public once more to thegross delusion practised up- 
on it by the hired prints, with regard to this war. 
At first they said, that there would be no war; that 
war was the cry of the mere rabble; and that though 
Mr. Madison was himself corrup.ed by France, the 
congress were not. When the congress met, they 
however, actually declared wav. Then our hirelings 
told us, that the people were enraged with both pre- 
sident and congress, and that, as the election of pre- 
sident was approaching, they would turn Mr. Madi- 
son out, and that thus the war would be pu: an end 
to. That election has now terminated; but, until 
the termination, or, rather, the result, was known, 
we heard of nothing but the certain defeat of Mr. 
Madison. Ie was sure to lose his election; and, in- 
deed, several successive arrivals brought us the news 
of his having actually lost it. To which was added, 
that his rival, Mr. Clinton, had pledged himself to 
make peace with England. At last, however, comes 
the news, that Jr. .Vadison wus re-elected! After 
this, one would have supposed that the hireling 
press would, at least, have Kept silence upon the 
subject: but, no; it had still a falsehood left; and, it 
is now telling the people, the “thinking people” of 
England, that, next year, there will be a re-election 
of the senate, when Mr. Madison will have a major- 
ity of ten against him in that body, and that, in con- 
sequenceof such change, he will be compelled to 
make peace with us. What a people must this be 
to be thus deceived! And still to listen to such pub- 
lications; aye, and to rely upon them ‘to as impli- 
clily as if they had always spoken the truth. No- 
thing can, however, be more flattering to the Ame- 
ricans than these statements, which snow how un- 
easy this country is under the wer with them; how 
sorely we feel the effects of it; and how anxious we 
are to getout ofit. Thereis acoxcoemb, who pub- 
lishes in the Times newspaper, under the signature 
of VETUS, who would fain make us believe, that 
the people of America, or, st leasi, the agriculiurat 
part of the populstior, are a sort of half savages.— 
if Vetus had to write to them, he would not find 
many fools enough to tolerate bis sublimated trash. 
He imputes their dislike to English politics to their 
ignorance. He dces not know, perhaps, that they, 
to aman (ifnatives) are as well acquaimied with all 
our laws as we are ourselves; that they know ail 
about our excise taxes, and customuouse taxes, and 
assessead taxes, and property taxes, full as well as 
we do; and, that they know ell about our law ofli- 
bel, our sinecures, and our paupers. If he were to 
go amongstthem, and to have the impudence to tell 
them, that these are proofs of civilization, they would, 
or, at least, L hope so, make him remember the as- 
sertion as long as he had life in his carcase. , The 
Americans have always had their eyes fixed upon us; 
and, dees this foolish manimagine, that they do not 


government’? When they come to England, as some 
of them do, they sometimes reach London by the 
way of Blackwater, where, while they behold im. 
mense places for the educatien of officers of the ar. 
my, they see ragged, ov, rather, naked, children 
tumbling along the road by the side of their choise, 
crying as they go, “Pray destow your charity; pray 
bestow your charity!’ The Americans know how ty 
estimate these things. They areat no loss to draw 
the proper inferences from such facts; and it is not 
the trash of Vetus about civiization that will! cloud 
their reasoning. The American farmers are great 
readers. ‘There are absolutely none of them who do 
notread much. They know, that we pay more in 
poor rates only than double the amouni: of the whole 
of their revenue! That fact alone is enough for them. 
With that fact before their eyes, they will be inno 
haste to attain what this fop calls a high state of 
ctvilization. Besides, as to ihe fact, ali those who 
know America will say, that the farmers there are a 
class of men beyond all belief superior in under. 
standing to those of England, or of any country of 
Europe. They have plenty; they have no dread of 
the tax gatherer; their minds arenever haunted with 
the fear of want; they have, therefore, leisure to think 
and to read. And, as to what he says about their 
being absolved in the love of ecin, the fact is the 
reverse. They have no motive to acquire great 
wealth, other than the mere vulgar love of money, 
seeing that no sum of money will purchase them 
distinetign, seeing that millions would not obtain 
them a dow from even a.negro. That is a country 
where the servant will not pullthis hat off to his em- 
ployer, and where no man will condescend to call 
another man his master. ence it is that the Ame- 
rican farmer makes no very great exertions to be- 
come rich. Riches beyond his plain wants are of 
nouse tohim. They cannot elevate him; they can- 
not purchase him sea¢s; they cannot give him titles; 
they cannot obtain commissions or church benefices for 
his sons; they can do nothing for him but add to his 
acres, which are already, in most cases, but too 
abundant. He has, from these causes, much /eiswre, 
and that naturally produces reading, particularly 
when the residence is in the country. So that the 
half wild man, whose picture has been drawn by 
Vetus is wholly foreign from the reality ofthe Ame 
rican farmer. The American farmer does not hate 
Engiand. He hates a taxing system, and he hates 
the English system; but he does not want war with 
England. He wants to have nothing to do with her; 
and, though he hates war, he is more afraid ofa con- 
nexion with her than with a war against her. He 
wishes to see all those, who will be connected with 
her, expelled from his country; and, therefore, he is 
pleased to see the makers of knives and coats rise 
up in hisown country. To bring about this, to cre- 
ate manufactures im America was the policy of Mr. 
Jefferson; an object which has been now attained, 
through the means of our hostility and of the revo- 
lution in Spain. The continuation of the war for 
about three years longer will forever put an end to 
English connection; and thus, the grand object oi 
Mr. Jefferson’s policy will have been secured during 
his probable lite time. This silly fellow, Vetus, 
seems to be wholly ignorant of the subject. He 
knows nothing either of the character or mterests of 
‘he American people. He sensclessly urges on the 
war Without at all perceiving the consequences to 
which it leads. He does not perceive, that it will 
effectually deprive our government of the power ol 
again taxing the coat or the candlestick of the Ame- 
rican farmer. He does not perceive, that it will 
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he is talking of the folly of introducing manufactures, 
into America, he does not perceive, that that is the 
most deadly blow that the Americans can give to 
our taxing system. From the empty verbiage of 
this writer, who has been well termed an old batier- 
ed hack, 1come to something of more importance, 
namely, the debate of the 18th instant, in the house 
of commons, upon the subject of the war with Ame- 
rica. FE, perhaps, should not call it a debate, where, 
as to the only point at issue, all the speakers seem to 
have been of one mind and sentiment. But, be it 
what it may, it is of great importance to the liber- 
ties of mankind; and, as such, £ shall notice it some-| 
what in detail. Lord CasTierzacu (aye, that is the 
man, Ameritans!) opened the discussion in the cha- 
racter of secretary of state of foreign affairs. This 
man’s name is well known to the world. This is 
now the man, who, after Perceval, is to maintain 
the justice and necessity of a war against America. 
The papers, relatmg to the negociation between the 
two countries, had beeén laid before the house; and, 
in consequence of this, lord Castlereagh, on the 18th, 
brought forward a motion for “an address to the 
nrince regent, expressing the regret of parliament 
for the failure ct the negeciation, and pledging 
themeeives to a zealous and cordial co-operation with 
his royal highness in the prosecution of the war, in 
suppr rt of the rights and interests of Great Britain, 
anid honor of his majesty’ s crown.” ‘This motion was 
carried with an unanimous voice, just as similar mo- 
tions used io be during the former American war, 
when ahout forty of such addresses were carried up 
tothe king. I shall now preceed to notice such parts 
of the speeches as seem to me worthy of particular 
attention. Lord Castlereagh set out with relating 
what had passed in regard to the orders in council, 
and, after having referred to the time and manner 
oftheir repeal, and to the pledges of support of the 
war given in case that repeal should fatl of produ- 
cing peace Wi hAmerica, he said,as itis stated in the 
renori in the Morning Herald, that, “he therefore, 
should support the Wat agrainst her. He, therefore, 
now Aattered himself, that government would meet 
with that support which had been so liberally promised. 
Ifthis was really found to be the case—ii every at- 
tempt had been made that justice or forbearance 
could suggest, to conciliate America, and if, not- 
withstanding, she had issued a declaration of war, 
wid persisted in carrying it on, afer the concessions 
that hac. been made, where was the man that could 
refuse his assent to carry on the war with vigor ade- 
quate to our means? America would thus see the 
united efforts of the country, and the unanimity of 
the house, that had been called forth by the line of 
policy that she had pursued. If they looked at the 
deeuments that had been published by the American 
rovernment as the grounds of the war, they should 
look at peace as an object very distant, because the 
American government placed the war on such eXx- 
tensive grounds as could not be removed by this 
country.” 

tis very true, that there were people in the house 
of commons to promise to support the war if the re- 
peal of the orders in council faiied to satisfy the 
Americans; but, J made no such promise; and, thére- 
fore, 1, though a fly amongst eagles, am at iberty 


try were by Mr. Brougham, réduced to thé necéssi+ 
ty of repealing the orders in ccuncil, I, in an ad- 
dress to the prince regent, prayed him to add a re- 
linquishment of the practice of impressment, with 
which, I positively asserted, that the other meastire 
would fail of its desired effect. Neverthéless, Mr. 
Ponsonby (as the leader of the whigis) did promise 
support to the war, if the repeal of the orders 
failed to satisfy America; and Mr. Brougham did 
jthe same. The country was thus misled, and was 
prepared for a justification of the war. The manu- 
facturers, somé of whom came to see mé in New- 
gate, where I had been imprisoned for two years, 
and sentenced to pay a fine of a thousand pounds to 
the king, which I have since paid to his son m bis 
behalf, for having written and published ron thé 
sub ect of the flogging of somé local militiamen in 
the own of Ely, in England, who had been first 
queiled by German troops; here, I say, m tis prison, 
I saw some of the manufuicturers, who, after the 


}success of Mr. Brougham’s motion, were preparing 


to return home, full of joy in the assurancé of a fe- 
newed and uninterrupted intercourse with América, 
and I told them, that they ought to moderaté their 
joy; for that Mr. Brougham’s success would not pro- 
duce the effect they expected, but that on the con- 
trary, his pledge to support a war, if that méasure 
failed to ensure peace, might be attendéd hereaftér 
with infinite mischicf—They did not absolutely 
iaugh im my face, but I could clearly perceive, that 
tiey did not believe a word that I said, and that they 
aitributed my gleomy predictions to a feéling, 
which, though f might have beer excused for pos- 
sessing it, really was a stranger, as far as that sub- 
ject went to my breast—The truth is, that shey saw 
ho importance in any thing but commerce; they saw 
nothing in dmpressments to make a nation go to war; 
they regarded it as madness to suppose, that a na- 
tion would suspend its commercial gains for a sin- 
gle hour for the sake ofa few thousands of men im- 
pressed by aforeign power. I, however, knew thie 
disposition of the free people of America bettér; L 
had heard the declaration of the congress on the 
subject; I knew that that body whose seats are not 
bought and sold, spoke the voice of the people, and 
upon this ground; together with other grounds that 
I need not be particular in naming; { founded my as- 
surances to the manufacturers, that the repeal of 
theorders in council would not answer the end they 
expected from it; and I could not help, I must con- 
fess, feeling some shght degree of anger against the 
manufacturing bodies, when I saw them meeting to 
vote thanks to Mr. Brougham, without taking the 
smalfest notice 6f my incessant efforts to prevent 
that destruction of their hopes, which I saw would 
speedily tread upon the heels of their ex:tltation.— 
However, this feeling has lorg been extinguished in 
my breast, and Tonty regret that [ am without the 
pow cr of affording anv portion of assistance to the 
poor suffering wreiches in the mamuiacturing dis- 
tricts. ‘lo return now to tive debate; lord Castle- 
rexgh talks of concessions made to America in the 
repeal of the orders in council. I have oftenshewn, 
that here was aceording to the settled laws and usa- 
ges Of Nations, NO concession atall. Nav, there was 





‘0 express my disapprobation of the war. Nay, T} 
host distinetly said, at the time, that the repeal of | 
the orders in council would not satisfy the American | 
People. Thad, indeed, saidso many months before: 
“id T had said it upon a knowledge of the fuct. Uhad| 
all along said, that, unless we ceased to impress 
Persons out of American ships upon the /ig/ seas, 


according to our own doctrine; according to our own 
part of the correspondence, no concession made to 
America.—The thing is shown as clear as day-light, 
mtwo words. We all along avowed, that, in them- 
selves considered, our orders in council were 2 viols- 
tion of the neutral rights of America; but, we assert- 
ed, that they were justified by the violation of those 


‘same rights Committed by Napoteor; and wé delar- 
We should have war; and ther« fore, when the minis- 


ed that we would cease gur violation the moinent 
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France ceased her’s.—France did cease; we had ac- 
cording to eur own declaration, proof that France 
had ceased before we made the repeal. We then 
ceased; but, I put it to the common sense of the 
reader, whether this cessation ought to be called a 
CONCESSION. Thus, according to our own doc- 
trine; according to our own diplomatic correspon- 
dence; according to our own more solemn acts, the 
orders themselves, and the declaration of repeal, 
according to all these, we made NO CONCESSION 
at alito America. Why, then, talk about conces- 
sions? Itmay have an effect here; but, assuredly, it 
will have none.in America, where the government 
(a government chosen by and resting upon the free 
and unbought voice of the people) have constantly 
protested against our orders in council as an open 
and gross violation of the known and acknowledged 
rights of America, and as receiving not a shadow of 
justification from the violent and unjust conduct of 
France. To talk, therefore, of concessions seems to 
ine to be something intolerable; but, to expect, that 
the people of America would, after the solemn de- 
claration of congress to the contrary; to expect that 
they would disarm upon our ceasing to violate one of 
their rights, while a still more grave subject of 
complaint existed; to entertain such an expectation 
as this, appears unaccountable upon aiy supposition 
‘than that of our ministers and members of parlia- 
ment being wholly deficient in knowledge relative 
to the opinions and feelings of the American people, 
and the means of the American government. Be- 
sides, there was another consideration connected 
with the repeal of the orders in council; and that 
was, that, by the repeal we merely announced our 
intention to cease to violate a right. We said noth- 
lag about compensation for the past. ‘This was very 
material; for, it was impossible that it should be 
overlooked by the American government, without 
an abandonment of all the principles upon which it 
had resisted the orders in council. I also pointed 
this out at the time, for which I was treated as a 
fool and a friend of France by a Scotch newspaper. 
The manufacturers of Paisley, will, by this time, 
have discovered, that I was a better friend of Eng- 
fand than their impudent countrymen, and that I 
foresaw an obstacle to peace which had escaped the 
eyes of both the parties in parliament, for, lord Cas- 
tlereagh now tells us, that such corapensation was 
demanded as a preliminary to a cessation of hosti- 
lities. ‘The orders in council,” he said, “were now 
wholly out of the question, by an overture for an ar- 
mistice on both sides; but even on the ground of the 
repeal of the orders in council, the American go- 
vernment had pressed the matter so far, and in stich 
a temper, as to admit of no amicable arrangement. 
Mr. Russell had put in claims io have indenunity for 
all captures made by our cruisers under the orders in 


| ledge as to the circumstances in which America 
Stood with regard to France, from whom she was, 
and still is, demanding indemnity upon exactly the 
same principle that she makes the demand on us,.— 
Thereader cannot be too often reminded of the op;- 
gm and nature of the orders incouncil. They arose 
as we alledge, out of the French decrees of Berlin 
and Milan, the two places at which the emperor was 
when he signed them. These decrees violated neu- 
tral rights on the seas; but, it was declared in the 
Pe. to them, that this violation was rendered 
necessary by certain orders in council of England 
which enforced a greater violation of neutral rights: 
We, upon the appearance of these detrees, issued 
other orders in council, enforcing other violatioas 
of neutral rights, Both parties were complained of 
by America. Both parties call their measures re/a- 
liatory. Both parties allowed that their measures 
violated neutral rights. Both pariies said they re 
gretted that the measures had been forced upon 
them. Each party declared, over and over again, in 
the most solemn manner, that the moment the other 
removed or relawed his measures, he should find a 
joyful imitator in the party declaring. America 
protested against the conduct of both. She said to 
us that we had no right to violate her rigi:ts because 
they were violated by France; and to France she 
said, that she had no right to violate her rigiits.be- 
cause they were violated by us. At last, to putthe 
sincerity of the two parties to the test, she passes 
alaw, which says, that if, before the Ist of Novew- 
ber, 1810, both parties have repealed their decrees, 
their commercial! and fricadly intercourse with her 
shall continue; that if one party does repeal and the 
other does not repeal by that day, then her ports 
shall be shut sgainst the non-repealing power in 
February, i811. Napoleon, in the month of Aucust, 
1810, issued a decree, by which his violating de. 
crees stood repealed on the Ist of the following No- 
vember. ‘This new decree was communicated to 
our ministers by the American minister in London, 
who expressed his hope, that, agreéably to our ma. 
ny solemn declarations, we should hasten to follow 
the example of France. Our ministers answered in 
a sort of a vague way; but, at any rate, they did rst 
repeal; and in February, 1811, the law went into ef 
fect against us: Our goods and our vessels were 
shut out of the American ports, while those of 
France were admitted. We asserted that Napole- 
on had not repealed iis decrees. America assericd 
that he had, but we would not believe her. We in- 
sisted, that she did not know the fact nearly so well 
as we did. In short, we continued to refuse to re- 
peal. At last, the great distresses and consequent 
complaints of the manufacturers led to an enguiry, 





at the bar of the House of Commons, into the ef- 


‘fects of the orders in council, when such a mass of 


council since 1806. He did not say that this might; evidence was produced by Mr. Brougham in sup- 
not have been given up, but, as the question stood, | port of the proposition, that the non-importation law 


it evidently appcared that-America had shewn no 
disposition to be satisfied with the forbcarance of 
this country.” Well, if this might have been given 
up on our side, why not give it up ai jirst, and see 
what it would do? However, the demand was made, 
we see, and I said it would be made. The Ameri- 
can government could not avoid making it, without 
exposing itselfto the detestation of the people, as 
a base abandoner of tlicir rights; righis so long con- 


tendedfor, and sought to be redressed by means of 


so many and such large sacrifices. Now, our mi- 


nisters and Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. Brougham, ought 
to have foreseen th:t this demand would be made. 
in not foreseeing it they shewed a want of know- 
edge unon the subject, and also a want of know- 


of America was the principal cause of those distress- 


‘les, that the ministers (Perceval being dead) gave 


way: and the orders were repealed. ‘his is the plait 
and true history of the matter; and I particularly 
wish the reader to bear in mind, that our orders had, 
up to the moment of Nepoleon’s repeal of his de 
crees, alwaus been acknowledged by us to contain 4 
violation of the known rights of neutrals; but in our 
justification, we said, that it was forced upou us by 
the decrees of the enemy. ‘This was our language 
up to the moment of Napoleon’s repeal. But, what 
says Jord Castlereagh now! So far from acknow 
ledging that the orders in council entorced a viola- 
tion of any known neutral right, he contends, (if the 
report of his speech be correct) that they were foe” 
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ejon out known primitive. right. The words, as 
‘hey stand in the report, are these: “The orders jn 
~ouncil had been a point on which considerable dif- 
ference of opinion in this country had prevailed, but 
they had been abandoned, not so much on the ground 
of this country not haviug THE RIGHT, as witha 
stew t6 commercial expediency. He rather wished, 
yowever, to Wave the renewal of that branch of the 
question, now that the whole proceedings of go- 
vermment were before the house. With respect to 
the main principles of that system, ministers were 
till unaltered in their opinion when the conser- 
vation of the country rendered it necessary to re- 
wrt to it. Atthe time the measure was adopted, 
such a system. was necessary, not only as itr spected 
France, but as connected with the soundest policy for 
the ceneral interests of the British empire. Aad it not 
peen for the manly resistance givén by that mea- 
sure to the power of France, France now would have 
been as triumphant, in a commercial point cf view, 
4s she Was With respect to the continent. He be sred 
he might always be considered as anadmirer o: that 
weiem”” Now, I state that the orders in cownci! 
themselves, and the papers of cur diplomatic agents 

aul the speeches of sir William Scott, almost ex- 
dlicitly acknowledge, that the measure was to be 
justified only on the ground of its being a recalia- 
ion on France; and that, in the two former, is ex- 
pressed, his majesty’s eamest desire to imitate 
france in doing away these obnoxious measures.— 
This was our language up to the moment when tic 
repeal of the French decrees was announced to us. 
dur lanruare has, mdecd, since changed; and it was 
during the debates upon Str. Brougiuam’s mouons, 
coolly argued, that the repeal of the orders would 
make the Aimericans the carrie*s of the commerce of 
‘eworld. But, though we have changed our lan- 
cuage, it doesnot follow thet America should chaage 
hers, She always contended that by the orders in 





ca, whenever we think propér, she being at peace 
with us, what canshe lose in the way of trade, what 
can she risk, in changing that state of peace for # 
state of war? In my next I shall discuss the other 
points brought forward in this debate. 


WM. COBBETT. 


; FROM COBBETT’S REGISTER—MAx 22, 1813. . 

American War.—This war, as appears by advi- 
ces from America, has been further marked by-our 
success by land, and our failure by sea. I wilknot 
call it disgrace, or defeat; but, an American sloop 
of war has now defeated an English sloop of war for 
the second time. So that, owing to some cause or 
other, the American navy, upon equal terms really 
seems to have gained the superiority. In the mean 
vhile, however, it is stated, that through he means 
af the mediation of Russia, an opening for a negoci- 
ation for peace ts like'y to take place. But, from 
che language of our vile newspapers, the editors of 
which appear to hate the Americans, for no other 
cause than that they are not slaves, little hope seems 
to exist of a happy result. The articleto which F 
allude, was in the following words: 

“Captain Bedford, as we stated yesterday, has 
brought the official notification of an offer on the 
part of Russia to mediate between this country and 
America. f¥e hopeit will be refused; indeed we are 
sure iiwill. We have the highest respect. for the 
tussian government, the warmest admiration for 
its prowess, but we havea love for our naval pre- 
emunence that cannot bear to have it even touched 
by aforeign hand. Russia, too, can hardly be sup} 
posed to be very adverse to the principles of the 
armed neutrality, and that idea alone would be suf. 
ficient to make us declne the offer. But without 
discussing that point we must make our stand up- 
on this, never to commit our naval rights to the medi- 
aiion ofanv power. This is the fiag we must nail to 


** . S . - je ' ‘ > Q « . . ‘ 
comneil her rights were violated; she always con-!the national mast, and go down rather than strike 


e ' 
tended, that all the seizures we made under those’ 


orders were unjust; and, of course, she demands 
indemnity for those immense seizures. But is itreally 
so’ can it be possible? can the thing be, that a se- 
cretary of statehas asserted, in open parliamer't, that 
without any reference to the conduct of France, and 
that though the decrees of Napcleon did not exist, 
we had a right to do what was done, towards 
neutrals, under the orders in council; and, that 
whenever we think proper, we have a right to do 
the same again? if this be so; if this assertion was 
nade by the minister for foreign affairs, and if it be 
neat te be maintained, then, certainiy, the war 
with America wil! *e long indeed. Reader, what 
Was it that was done in virtue of these orders m 
council? T will give you an instance, An Amefican 
built ship, owned by a native American, manned by 
native Americans, laden with flour, or any thing 
tlse the growth of America, and bound from Ame- 
“ca to France, or to any other country named in the 
orders in council, was seized on the high seas by 
‘ay of our vessels of war, carried into any of our 
ports, the ship and cargo condemned, and the mas- 
‘cr and his créw turned on shore to beg or starve, 
or live.and find their way home as they could. This 
Was done in virtue of the orders in council; and, i: 
the report becorrect, this is what we havea right to 
«o towards neutrals again, “whenever the conser- 
vation of the country” calls for it; that is to say, 
whenever our government thinks proper to cause it 
tobe done! Now,’ 1 will not waste my time and that 
of the reader by any discussion upon maritime and 
heutral rights—but will just ask him this one ques- 
‘on: Jf we have aright to act lus towards Anjert. 
SUPPLEMENT ‘TR vor. VET 





it. Before the war comménced, concession might 
have been proper; we always thought it unwise.— 
But the hour of concession and of compromise is passed; 
America has rushed unnecessarily and unnaturally 


inte war, and she must be made to feel the effects of 
her fatly aad injustice. Peace must be the conse- 


yqueace of punishment, and.retraction of her insolent 
demands must precede negociation. The thunder of 
our Canyon must first strike terror into the Ameri- 
can shores, and Great Britain must be seen and-felt 
in all the majesty of her might, from Boston to Sa- 
vannah, from the lakes of Canada to the mouth of 
the Mississippi. And before this article goes forth 
io the world, ner cannon have been heard and her 
powerfeit. The clamrous demagogues of Ameri- 
ca, the turbulent democrats, the noisy advocates 
for war with us, the pretended patriots of America 
and the real purtisans of F'rance; assume now another 
tone. ‘Their papers no longer speak the language 
of boast and menace. Fear pervades their towns on 
the sea coast—.dlarm prevails in all quarters. They 
are more intent on meving their property than in 
muking head aguinst the danger; and, though the 
boasted tuat they would support govorfiment wi 


fall their means and resources, with their treasures 


and their blood, the government cannot, in the first 
vear of the war, raise a loan of four millions sterlingt 


These are the immediate consequences of a war en- 


tered into to gratify the passions of hatred and envy 


oF England and to propitiate France.” 


Aud, this is the language of peace, is it? It would. 
seem, that writers like this, feared nothing so much 
#s an end to that war, which has already breught 


‘more disgrace upon the British navy, then all th¢ 
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; o wars in which we were ever before engaged. It}when a man claims a right todo that which ;, 
| Ne would really seem that these men were paid to en-|on the face of the thing, a trespass upon anothér 
ae) dearer to cause an American navy to be created.—|man, he must first prove his right. There may be 
What other objcct they can have in view, in thus|in John a right to pass across the field of James; but 
| | goading the Americans on to hostility and hatred, I) having now, for the first time, begun to exercise 
(\ | cannot conceive. Iam sure, thatthe Times newspa- this right, it 1s incumbent upon him to prove it in 
| per, by its senseless abuse of My. Madison and the}the way of defence against an action of trespass; and 
congress, and its insolent and contemptuous lan-|if he cannot prove it; 1f he can show neither written 
guage towards the American people, did much in|deeds nor bring evidence of precedent or custom, 
producing this fatal war. Paine has said, that it is|he suffers asa trespasser. Apply this to the case 
the last feather that breaks the horse’s back; and,|before us, and will any one say, that in order to jus. 
jh) would it be any wonder, if this base print, by that] tify.a war for such a practice, we ought not to pro. 
| insolence, those taunting menaces in which it dealt|duce something in proofof our right’ Lam for giv. 
4 before the war was declared, was the last seather|ing up no naval right of England; and, if any one 
oi upon the occasion? It spoke of the Americans and/will show me any treaty, any declaration of any pow. 
wi their navy in astrain of contempt not to be endured.jer, and recognition, any maxim ot any writer upon 
cd ft told them that their boasted navy should be tow-! public law, or any custom or precedent of any power 
a) ed into Halifax in a month from the date of their|in the whole world, to justify our impressment of 
His is declaration of war. It said, that it hated other ene-|persons on board of neutral ships on the high seas, | 
4 ae mies of England, but t!-..t Mr. Madison and his na-|will say that our last shot ought to be fired, rather 
a tron were unworthy any thing but contempt. Iiwns|than cease our practice ofimpressment. Can I say 
sae impossible for any nation to put up with this. Li-|more? CanI go further? Wall justice or reason allow 
Li bels the most atrocious, were published against Mr.|me to go further than this? ‘The Americans will say 
£4 ; Madison, and all his brother officers in the govern-|that I go much too far; but F am quite Englishman 
Mit ment. The naval officers in the navy, were spoken) enough to go this iength. Further, however, I wil! 
mi ofas if they were dogs. In that couniry, the people|not go, call me what the hirelings will. Is it nota 
pet bave something to say as to public affairs; and, is it/little too much in this writer to talk about concessi: 
it} any wonder that such publications should produce|ozs as demanded by America?’ She asks, (I repeat 
_ an effect amongst them, who read every thing, and|it for about the hundredth ume,) for no concessions. 
re who well understand w..t they read? The president,| She says we are trespassing upon her, and we, with- 
is we tind, has instantly, and with great avidity, ac-jout any attemptto prove that we are not .respassing, 
ae cepted the mediation of Russia. He is a very plain|accuse of her demanding concessions, because she 
i nan. Wears, or used to wear, a grey coat, and his|asks us to cease whut she deems a trespass. ; 
k no-powdered hair very smooth. Hehad nobigwig,| Ireally, upon no point ever observed these prints 
ee hor any gowns, nor any other fine thing upon him.—|more base and impudent than they are upon this. It 
ut he seems to know very well what heis about—|is so plam a case. America complsins of a most 
indeed, all he has to know, is, what the people wish, |injurious trespass; we call it the exercise of a right; 
ae cnd that he knows by their votes. He knows that/she replies prove your right; and we rejoin by accu- 
ji ihey hate war, as the great and fruitful parent of|sing her of demanding concessions. However, sheis 
ee taxation and arbitrary power; and that, to please|now, it seems, to be punished. That word will go 
ae them, he must avail himself of evcry thing that of-|backwards down the throat of those who have made 
Bis iers even a chance of putting an end to the war up-|use of it. Punishment is to precede any peace with 
, ; cn just and honorable terms. But, as you see, ourjher. Poor foolish wretch, who has written, or dic- 
oh birclings exclaiin against the acceptance of any me-| tated, this paragraph! She is to be punished and she 
ee Gintion; even thié mediation of Russia, who has com-|is to retract, betore we negociate a peace with her: 
Ni mitied her fleets to our hands. For once, let us}I beg the reader to bear this threat in his mind— 
a hope, that these men do not speak the language of; Whether he does or not, it will not be soon forgot- 
the government. If we refuse the mediatién of|ten in America, where, we may be well assured, that 
AM our own ally in the war, if We refuse the mediation|the bombarding er burning a few towns, will have 
nit of (hat power, who, we say, is about to deliver Eu-]no other eficct than that of rendering the contest 
ae tope and us from the fears of Bonaparte, what wiil!more bitter, and of completing the commercial se 
Hi | that power, what will the world say, of our cause? |paration of the two countries. Perhaps amongst the 
i a Wesre not, it seems, “to commit our naval rights\ things t!.e most wished for by the bitterest enemies 
‘pity, to the mediation of any power.” But, this is not lof England in America, is the burning of a sea-port 
‘ prépos¢d. Fhe Americans donot dispute «ny thingjor two. The loss would be triflw gin comparison 
Bi, ct heretofore acknowledged by them, or contended for| with the advantages to those who wish to cut the 








; " . by us,as aright. The thing we contend for is, thc} two countries asunder forever. “Fear “ Alarm!” 
7 ‘| practice of impressing personson board neutral ships; What alarm are they in? Those who know them, 
("> on the high seas. This the Americans deny to be u{kifow "how small a sacrifice the knocking down a 

. ‘4 right; they say, that it never wes before practised,;town would be. The country is a country of plen- 
i ng ov contended for, or claimed by any belligerent na-!ty. There is more food than the people want. It 
wh tion; they say, that by no writer on public law, by|is not, as in Russia, where famine follows war. To 

ia i no principle ever laid down by any such writer, by|be sure, the inhabitants of the towns which are in 
fh ho recognition of any power, by no practice, by no|danger must experience alarm; but what has this to 
ea essertion of ours, is this act to bejustified. In short,|do with the whole country; and what gain will it be 
a they say, that it has neither law, precedent, nor rea-| to us? We shall have expended some scores of thou- 


son for its basis. sands of pounds in the undertaking and have ene- 

if they assert, in this respect, what is not true,|mies forever of many who were not our enemies be- 
1 | why not preve it? Why not citeus the book, the fore. 7 ; ‘ 
ae treaty, the public dccuments, the principle, the pre-|_ In the mean while, whatcver, this writer may 52} 
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A cedent upon Which we ground this practice? Notjabout the Joan in America, ships of war will be 
" one attempis to do this; and until it be done, what} built; a navy will grow up; seamen will be formec 
fil impudence is it to say, that we possess such aright’) in great numbers; and, let peace take place whene 
| + Agreedbly to all the principles of jurisprudence, ! vcr it may, we shall haye a formidable rivalon tue 
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ocean. Nor are we to suppose, if the war continue, 
that acloser connection will not take place between 
America and France. Hitherto the war, on our part, 
has not had this effect. The American government. 
as if to give the lie to our insolent writers, has form- 
ed no connection at all with France; but, is it not 
likely, that if the war continue, and the desire of 
revenge increase, some connection will be formed 
with France? With whom is America to ally her- 
self but with our enemy who has ships in abundance, 
which she has not, and who only wants just those 
very sailors of which she has toomany? This would 
give her anavy at once without a loan; or which 
would be better for her, the wse ofa navy during 
war, without the encumbrance of it during peace.— 
Would these spiteful and silly writers like to see 
Decator and Hout and Barnsaipee on board of 
French ships of the line? Would they like to see a 
fleet of nine or ten sail, manned with the same sort 
of stuff that fired on the Java from the Constitution? 
My opinion is, that, if the war continue another 
year, they will see this; and yet, they have the au- 
dacity, or the stupidity, to say, in print, that they 
hope the mediation of Russia will be rejected by 
our ministers! It has always been my fear, and I 
long before the war expressed it, that 1t would pro- 
duce a connection of this kind with France; and, if 
such connection has not already taken place, it has, 
perhaps, been owing solely to the fear ef giving a 
andie to the Engiisiy party in the States. 

Ir, however, we carry on a war of hombardment, 
that party will, in a short time, have no weight at 
all; and, the thirst for revenge will produce that, 
which, under the influence of less hastile passions, 
might still have remained an object of jealousy.— 
To see a fleet, under the allied banners of Brance 
and America, would be to me a most fearful object. 
fam convinced it would present greater dangers to 
us than we have ever yet had to contemplate; and, 
therefore, I read with indignation and abhorrence 
all these endeavors of English writers to exasperate 
the people of America. I have never believ- 
ed, that the crews of the ships, by which our 
frigates have been beaten were British saijlors; I 
have always believed them to have beennative Ame- 
ricans, and I still believe it, But if, as our hired 
writers have asserted, they were our own country- 
men, what is to hinder the ships of France to be 
manned in the same way. The British sailors, who 
are now, if there be any, fighting against thejr own 
country in American ships, will, af course, be as 
ready to follow their commanders into French ships; 
and, if that were to be the case, this war for the 
practice of impressment would have answereda most 
Scrious end indeed. By a stroke of address, nat 
Without a precedent jn the history of our cabinet, 
We havegot into a war with America, upon the worst 
Possible ground for us. We talk about the main- 
tenance of our maritime rights; and this does very 
well with the people at large. “What!” say they, 

America want to rob us of our ‘maritime rights!” 
But, what is this right? Suppose it for argument’s 
sake, to be aright, what is it? It is the right of im- 
Pressing people in American ships on the high seas. 
But still to narrow it; it is the maritime right of 
impressing; and impressing whom? Why, British 
seamen’ Qne would think, that this should have 
been the last ground on which to make, or meet, a 
War. It is utterly impossible to divest ones self of 
the idea which this conveys; and equaliy impossible 
ot to perceive the effect which must be produced 
#Y itin the sailor’s mind. For either our navy does 
contain considerable numbers of seamen who wish 


it does not. If it does not, why go to war for this 
right of impressing them? If it does, how wiust 
these same seamen feel as to the cause in which 
they are engaged? I fancy this is a dilemma that 
would hamper almest any of the partizans of the 
American war. I have always been disposed to 
believe, notwithstanding the assertions to the con- 
trary, that our seamen have not gone over to the 
Americans in any considerable number; but, if, un- 
happily, Iam deceived, 1 am quite sure that this 
war will have a strong tendency to aggravate the 
evil, 


FROM COBBET?T’S REGISTER—AvGUST 4, 1813. 
AMERICAN war.—It appears from the recent o%- 
ficial accounts that the Americans are ina fair way 
of becoming masters of Upper Canada, in spite of 
all the skill and all the valor which our little army 
has opposed to them. But the military events of 
the war are trifling, compared with a transaction 
just announced to us through the channel of the 
newspapers. We are told that the American gene- 
ral Dearborn, has committed to close custody twenty 
seven British subjects, in order to retaliate upon 
them in the severest manner, in case we on our side 
should punish naturalized citizens of America, when 
taken in arms by us. The article containing this 
intelligence I copy as follows, from the Courier 
newspaper, of the 31st of July last. 

‘‘New York papers to the SJth ultimo, have been 
received im Dublin, and one of the Dublin papers, 
in announcing their arrival, says: ‘Their contents 
are extremely important, but they are too volumni- 
ous for insertion in this day’s publication. It ap- 
pears that general Dearborn had carried into imme- 
diate effect the orders of the secretary: of war, ua- 
der that act which empowered the president to have 
recource to a system of retaliation, in case the natu- 
ralized citizens of America should be subjected, 
when made prisoners, to the laws of a state which 
had exiled them, or which they had voluntarily 
abandened forever. General Dearborn had commiit- 
ced, in pursuance of those orders,»twenty-seven Bri- 
tish subjects to close cus ody, on whom it was pro- 
visignaliy determined to inflict the severest retalia- 
tion! Those papers likewise contaii tie official ac- 
count of the capture of Fort George. They also 
communicate some official intelligence respecting 
the attack made on the: American army, on the 6th 
of June, by general Vincent. Tiey say, that the 
American advaneed guard had been surprised, and 
that after a severe conflict, during which their ar- 
tillery had been taken and re-taken several times, 
they retired to the main body at Fort George.” Im- 
portant, indeed, are their contents, if the orders of 
the American secretary of war have been carried ia- 
to effect ii, the manner they are said to have heen. 
The Amerjcan goyernment fiere avow their determi- 
nation to abide no longer by the public law of na- 
tions, and claim the power of dissolving the allegi- 
ance which a subject owes to the government of his 
native country, By the chicane of naturalizing our 
countrymen, Mr. Madison converts them at once in- 
to American citizens, over wnom, it seems, we have 
no longer any rights, nor they any duties towards us. 
“They may take up,arms against .us, and if we 
make them prisoners, we are to inflict no puntsi- 
ment on them! They have aimed a blow, they have 
attempted ‘he life oftheir moiner country, and the 
parricides are to have perfect impunity. A more. 
impudent, monstrous, unnatural principle never was 
aitempted to be sctup. But does Mr. Madison think 
we shall submit to it? We said last Saturday, and ; 





‘seek and find shelter under the American flag, or 


repeat it to-day, that, “if Mr. Madison dage to re- 
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taliate by taking away the life of one English pri- try. But the great mass of emigrants from the B:. 
soner, in revenge for a British subject, fully prov-tish islands to the American states have encovinte;. 
ed to be such, being taken in the act of voluntari-| ed all the inconycnience of a change of country, as 
ly bearing arms against this country, America puts — as all the well known dangers of the‘seas, ‘for 
herself cut of the protection of the law of nations,!the sole purpose of'making-their jot in this worl4 
and must be treated as an outlaw.’ An ‘army and: better than itwas before. ° "Mhis has been the motive 
navy acting against her, will then be absolved from! of almost the whole of the emigrants from ever? 
all obligation to respect the usages and laws of war. country in Europe to the American states; a motive 
Hostilities may be carried on against her in any) wholly foreign from that of committing treason, or 
modé, until she is brought to a better sense‘of her: any act of hostility to their native country. 
conduct, and by returning to the observance of the, The situation, therefore, of all these emigrants, 
laws of nations, puts herself again within their pro- is very different indeed from that of a man, who. 
tection. This is no tiine for half measures, and the for the express purpose, should go ‘abroad, ‘and take 
question is not whether we shall revenge the ex- up arms against his country. Many and many in- 
cess of sudden passion upon our enemy; but whe-|stances are upon record, however, of very famous 
ther ‘we shall support public law, against a syste- men having done even this, without being account. 
matic attempt to steal away our ¢ountrymen, and ed traitors, A very memorable one may be cited in 
to arm them against us.”’ \prince Eugene, the companion of the duke of Mar!. 
This subject is one of very deep interest to both borough, in his wars against Rrance.’ Prince Ex 
countries; and it ought to be treated with the great-' gene was asubject of the king of France,’ and, it is 
est caution and candor. Let us, upon an occasion related, toa; that he entéred into the service of Aus- 
so interesting to humanity, endeavor to banish from tria in revenge for some affront or negiect that he 
our breasts all those passions which are hostile to had experienced from his sovercigns. Yet I have 
truth and justice. This is an endeavor which, at never heard that Prince Kugene’ was considered as 
any rate, | am resolved to make. Holding in ab-.a traitor. It is yery notorious, that in all the Fu- 
horrénce the traitor to his country on the ore hand, Topean armies, thre are men oftall the states upon 
and equaily so every attempt to overstrain the sc-,the continent; that the army of Prussia, in particv- 
vere law of treason on the other hand, 1 will not ‘lar, was made up of men of all nations. Our army. 
imitate this hireling seribe, im using language c..Jj- at this time, has in it Germans, Dutchmen, Ftalians 
culated to produce an unassuageabie irritation on and Frenchmen. But do we consider-these men as 
both sides, and‘ eventually the shedding‘of much in- traitors to the several countries in which they were 
nocent blood. I know very well that the law ofna, born’ Yet, beit observed, that they are not persons 
tions; that is to say, the general usage of nations, Who are naturalized in England; and it is very well 
and the principles laid down by those wio haye known, that they did not come to our country for 
written on the subject, fully sanction the opinion, ‘the purpose of carrying on trade, or of cultivating 
that allegiance is wnali-nable; that is to ‘say, that the lands: hut, generally, for the ptirpose of enter 
every man contimues to the day of his death, a sub- ing intc our mililary service, at the very ‘time weare 
ject of the state wherein he was born; and that, of €agaged in a war against those who’ exercised ‘the 
course, any act'of fis, in open hostility and especi- Sovereignty in théir respective states. In such a 
aliy of arms bearing against‘ his native state, if it Situation of things, it appears to me that we, above 
bea voluntary act: on ‘his part, is anact coming un- ali the nations that. ’know any thing of, ought to be 
der the description of treason, - : / Cautious (und Itrust our government will be very 
This doctrine, generally speaking, is founded in Cautious) in rigidly enforeing the law of treason, ot 
nature, as well 9s in law; for it-appears not more the ground of wnalienable allegiance. ° 
unnatural for a son to raise the instrument of death There isno way of judging safer than of making 
against -his mother, than for a-¢itizen to bear a the case of an adversary eur awn. Let us suppose 
sword against the state wherein he has first drawn then, that, during the war in the north of Europe, 
his breath. I would, therefore,never consent tothe 1 Which the king of Westphalia is an ally of the 
recognition of any right on the part of Englishnien emperor Napoleon; let us suppose that a corps ot 
to transfer their allegiance at. pleasure to any other the German fégion, who are principally Hanoveri- 
state. But, in the particular and singular case be- aus, and whom, I am extremely happy to hear, have 
fore us, there appears to me to bé very. powe:ful been shipped otf to be employed in that War; let us 
reasons for abstaining fom the enforcement of-the suppose that a corps of this celebrated legion were 
law against men bern in this country, who may be ‘to be made prisonérs in a battle against the king of 
made prisoners of war, during this contest with the) Westphalia; will the reader say, that the king of 
American states. These persons, it will be observ-; Wesiphatia, though now the sovereign of Hanover, 
ed, have been naturalized in America; and, of course, Would do right in considering these persons as trai: 
‘must have resided’ there many years; because the fors, and subjecting them to the punishment which 
laws of America do not fiermit them to benaturaliz-;our laws provide for traitors; namely, that of being 
ed, yntil after a residence of at least five years. In|hanged for some time, cut down before they are 
the negt place, they are persons whe ‘have not had|dead, having their heads chopped off, and their be- 
the premeditated act of treasoa in view; for, they dies cut each into four quarters, to be placed at the 
cannot have gone to America for the purpose of en-| disposal of the king? Will the reader say, that the 
tering intothe American army, and to fight against king of Westphalia v ould do right if he acted thus 
England. Divers causes have led to their emigra-| towards a corps of the German legion? It will be 
tion thither. Some have gone asa sort of voluntary |said, I know, that the king of Westphalia is an us#- 
exiles; they have banished themselves im order to'fer,and that the persons in the German legion owe 
avoid the punishment with which the laws of this /im noallesiance. Letus seea little, however, how 
country menace them on account of certain political this matter stands. The king of Westphalia does 
acts, which those laws denominate crimes. Others not claim the sovereignty of Hanover in virtue of 
have fled thither without being accused of any jany rightof hereditary succession; but, he claims 1t 
crime here, in order to enjoy what they deemed /in right of conquest; aright upon which we claim 
their rights as men, not being able to enjoy those the sovereignty over the thirty millions of peopl¢ 
tephts, as they thoucht them, mn their mative epim-| whe are said to inhabit the kingdom of Java: 
“ | a. 
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it is very easy for us to call Jerome, Joachim, and 
even Napoleon himself, usurpers. We do this in the 
heat ofour animosity against them; but as we are 
here talking of an appeal to the daw of nations, we 
should consider that that law makes the right of 
conquest, as applicable to the duty of allegiance, 
perfectly equal with the right of hereditary suc- 
cession. Itis indeed notorious, that from the mo- 
ment any portion of territory is conquered, it im- 
mediately becomes subject to the will of the con- 
queror, and that all the people belonging to it owe 
him allegiance, thesovereignty of the territory being 
transferred, to all intents'and purposes with the ter- 
yitory itself. Upon this ground it is that we, when 
we make a conquest of any island or pravince, issue 
proclamations, réminding the people that they now 
owe allegiance to our king; we command them in 
his name, tu obey all edicts which our generals may 
chuse to put forth; and in case of conspiring with 
the enemy, or taking up arms against us, we threat- 
enthem with the punishment due to traitors. To 
say that Jerome is an usurper in Hanover, may be 
very wellin the way of talk; but when Mr. Peltier 
said the same thing of Bonaparte, lord Elleaborough, 
on atrial of the former for a libel against the lat- 
ter, observed to the jury, that Bonaparte was the 
sovereign of Francein fact, and that with the ques- 
tion how he hgcame so, we had nothing todo. This 
is also the latiguage of the law of nations. Croni- 
well, for instance, was an usurper in Bngland, but, 
he was im fact, at the head of the sovereignty of Eng- 
land; and any Englishman found in a foreign army, 
fighting against an English army at that time, would 
doubtless have been taken to beatraitor. Jt may 
perhaps be said, that though Jerome be aciually in 
possession of the sovereignty of Hanover, he was not 
the conqueror of it, and that the territory has never 
been ceded to him by its former sovereign. It-may 
be further said that we have never made peace since 
that conquest took place, and that a struggie is still 
going on tor the possession of that country. Whence 
it may be concluded perhaps that he is deficient in 
that sort of right of sovereignty which would jus- 
tify him in considering the soldiers in the German 
legion as traitors. But, unfortunately for this ar- 
gument, our own conduct, upon a recent occasion, 
gives to ita complete answer. The king of S ve- 
den, did not conquer the island of Guadaloupe. It 
was conquered by us; we have given it to the king of 
Sweden, while a war is yet going on between us and 
France, for the possession of that island, among other 
objects. Will any one say that the people of Gua- 
daloupe do not owe allegiance to the king of Sweden? 
Ibelieve that no one wil} attempt to say this; and, 
thenI should be glad to hear how'any one will make 
out aclear and satisfactory distinction between the 
case of the natives of Guadaloupe, and the natives of 
Hanover. : fi 
There are some persons, perhaps, who may think 
that the latter do not stand in the same predicament 
aé the former; because they were out of Hanover 
before Jerome was made sovereign of it. I am not 
quite certain as to the fact; but, if it were so, it would 
Not, it seems to me, make any alteration in the 
case; for, if anumber of the natives of Guadaloupe 
Were to be found in arms. in an expedition against 
that island, they would, of course be considered as 
traitors against the Swedish government, though 
absent from the said island, at the time of conquest 
Y us. This is, indeed, an absolutely necessary 
consequence of the doctrine of unalienable allegiance; 
for how can allegiance be-wnalienabdle, unless it tra- 
yels downwards with the actual sovereigniy; unless 


those successors whom. they may. Allegiance can 
inno other way be unalienable; for the sovereign 
may die; his family may become extinct; the laws 
may introduce a new race of sovereigns. Numerous 
are the instances of this sort; how then can we pre 
tend that allegiance is unalienable, unless we main- 
tain that it is inseparable from the actual sovereign- 
ty of the soil? | 
These observations, which, in this comparitive 
view of the matter, might be carried much further, 
are quite sufficient, I think, to make every reasona- 
ble man hesitate before he joins with the editor of 
the Courier, in asserting that if America attempts 
retaliation, in the way above mentioned, an, army 
and navy acting against her willbe absolved from al! 
obligations to respect the usages and laws of war. 
Such aman willat any ratesee the danger of all at- 
tempts to justify the hasty shedding of blood on 
either side, I have before alluded to the peculiari- 
ty of this case. Writers upon the law of nations 
have never had before their eyes the spectacle of a 
country serving as a place of refuge for the dis- 
HI of all the other nations in the world. If the 
states of America had been before them, there 
might have been found some modifications in their 
doctrine of allegiance. The states of America were 
colonies of England: the people speak the same lan- 
guage; great numbers of them are closely connected 
by blood, The quarrel in its indigested state, ap- 
pears tothe aied of the mass of people in both coun- 
tries, as a. sort of family quarrel. A mechanic or le- 
borer, born in England, and finding himself in Ame- 
rica, has entered inio no reflections as to any trans- 
fer of allegiance. He takes part with the country in 
which he 1s, with no thought about committing trea- 
son, any more than the inhabitants of Botley and 
Bishop’s Waltham think about treason in their bat- 
tles about roads, It is very different, indeed, where 
Englishmen join Frenchmen or join Englishmen a. 
gainst their native countries respectively. 
Tic editor of the Courier speaks of British sub- 
jects in the American army as having aitembted to 
take the life of their mother country, and calls them 
“parricides’” He does not consider that the faz’ 
greater part of these soldiers might have been mere 
children whey they left this country. Ihave seen 
hundreds of children (I might say thousands) land 
in America with thew emigrant parents—and, if 
either of these were to be found in arms in the Ame- 
rican army fighting against us, would he have him 
hangod, his quivering bowels torn out, his head 
chopped off, and body hacked in quarters for the of- 
fence? -Unjust and merciless as hireling scribes 
generally are, I hardly suppose that the man will go 
this length.—Yet this lengih he must go, if in the 
present casc he justifies our acting upon the abstracé 
doctrine of unalienadle allegiance. It should be con- 
sidered, that our own laws make exceptions as to al- 
legiance. An American may become a British sub- 
jectby marrying an English woman.’ From the time 
he so marries, the law gives him the claim to all the 
right eajoyed by Englishmen; and the same law im. 
poses upon him all the duties of an Englishman. This 
law, of which no gentleman can be ignorant, has been 
not long ago acted upon by our government, as I un- 
derstand in this way. An American was impressed 
in our fleet—he was claimed by the agent of the 
American government, as an American, and his dis- 
charge demanded accordingly. The answer was, 


that he was a British subject, having married a’ 
English woman; and the demand of his discharg¢ 
was fefused accordingly. The law, I believe, is, in 
this respect the same in America; and, indeed, those 





«it descends to the successors in the sovereignty, be 





who have been acquainted with the American wo- 
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men, will, Iimagine, see no reason why this species 
of petticoat naturalization should not be going oni 
there as well ashere, Indeed, the law is the same in 
France as to this matter; upon the principle, I sup- 
pose, that, as all good husbands suffer themselves to 
be ruled by their wives, and as the women are, for 
the far greater part, most loyal subjects, and most 
immoveably attached to the existing order of things, 
he it what it may, a foreigner when he marries a na- 
tive, may be fairly looked upon as having become 
bone of the bone and flesh of the flesh of the govern- 
ment itself. i 

Whatever be the reason of this amusing exception 
to the general doctrine, it is yery certain, that it 
gives'aturious blow to the doctrine itself; for here 
we see, that we ourselves contend that allegiance, zs, 
inthis case, alienabie—and how are our generals in 
Canada to tell, whether the British subjects, of 
whom they make prisoners, have or have not married 
American women’?—So that, before we rush on hasti- 
ly to the conclusion which this impudent scribe 
would have us adopt—before we give our assent to 
the hanging and cutting up carcases, upon the 
ground of the doctrine of unalienable allegiance— 
before we give our unqualified approbation to the 
sentiment, that America is become an outlaw, and 
that ropes and ripping nives, and axes, and gibbets, 
ought to make part of our weapons in 4 War against 
her—before we suffer ourselves to be thus steeped 
in the blood, which this man seems so anxious tosee 
shed, you see, reader, there are good reasons for us 
to hesitate andreflect. This savage‘man, who really 
seems to have dipped his pen in blood, has, in att 
human probability, never heard of that law of our own, 
which subjoins the rights and duties of allegiance to 
theact of marrving anative woman—-and perhaps if 


treated as such? Again, as to children, is there no 
another great exception to this law’ of unalienable 
allegiance? A son, born in a foreign country, of Ep. 
glish parents, is an English gubject.* And I beg the 
reader to observe, that therights and duties of alles. 
ance are inseparable. Such a son, though bora in 
America, according to this doctrine of unalicnab}. 
allegiance, is liable to be hanged and cut to piece; 
if found in the army of his native country, fightine 
against us. And, on the other hand, if found in ou: 
army, fighting against Amcrica, is liable to be hanc. 
ed as a traitor to her. How many hundreds, how 
many thousands, how many hundreds of thousands 
of men and boys are in this precise predicament! | 
covid name hundreds that I myself personally knoy, 
nay, (and surely it is enough to make me speak feel- 
ingly!) the very youth, who, fram my diction, is put- 
tmg this identical article upon the paper, would, if 
he were made prisoner, in fighting against the Ame- 
ricans, be liable to be considered as a traitor to the 
country in which he was born, and to expiate his 
ca#ime on the gibbet! | 
Verily, then, we shall do well to pause and reflect 
before we give in to these savage and bloody noti- 
ons, the offspring, not of patriotic feeling, not of 
zcal for the honor of the country; but of low, base, 
disappointed malice, coupled with a hatred of every 


human being that is in the pursuit or enjoyment of 


frecdom. Ido not know what is the real state of the 
facts; Ido not know what number cf naturalized A- 
merican citizens, natives of this country, we may 
have taken in arms—nor do Iknow, thatout generals 
have expressed an intentjon of considering them as 
traliors—but if they have taken any such persons, 
and liave expressed any such intention, the arguments 
which U have offered, are, I think, quite sufficient to 





he had, he would not have cared much about the 
hanging and quartering of native Americans, marii- 
ed to English women, and taken in arms 1N either 
service—for, you will observe reader, that the com- 
fort of sucha man’s situation is, that he is a trai or, 
if found in arms an either side. If we catch him 
fighting against us, we hang him and cut him up, be- 
cause he is the king’s subject, from having married 
an English woman. If the Americans catch him 
fighting against them, they put him to death (for I 
believe they stop here) because he is a native of A- 
merica—So that, at this rate, he who marries a fo- 
reigner, must take good care, that he go nct to the 
wars. This hanging and quartering editor would, 


induce our ministers to make these generals hold 
their hand. Iby no means approve of that loose way 
of thinking with regard to tne duties of a subject 
oracitizen, which would dissolve all the ties of 
alleziance, and justify men, at their mere will and 





*There is a curious distinction made hy our lar 
with regard to the children, born abroad, the pa- 
rents being subjects of the King. It relates to the 
capability of holding places of profit or trust, or of 
pensions under the crown. If the parents be either 
Scotch or Jrish; or it either father or mother be 
Scotch or Irish, none of their children, can ever, ac- 
cording to law, hold any such place or pension; but 





to all appearance, care but little about the 7c of 
Americans, who should fall in this way—bat, I beg 
leave to remind him, that there are some British sud- 
jeets, Who had the indiscretion to marry dmerican 
women. Aye, and what is more, some ofthese are 
oflicers and of no mean rank and estimation, in our 
navy and army! At this moment a great number 
does not occur to me—but there are admiral Knight, 
sir Alexander Cochrane, and sir Thomas Hardy, who 
unfortunately (accordingly to this man’s notion) for 
them, have married American women. Tobe sure, 
one may rather pity than blame them—for to go to 
America without a wife and come away unmarried, 
argues that aman is not made of ficsh and blood.— 
Now will the reader say, that if either ofthese gai- 
lant officcrs, to whom if f had time for enquiry and 
recollection, I could, I doubt not, add a coupie of 
score—will the reader say that if either of them were 
made prisoner by the Americans, these latter would 
havea right to consider him as a traitor? 


jC 


Yet, if this doctrine of unalienable allegiance 2S 
epplied to the American soldiers, is to be received 
without any modification, why should not these offi- 


if the parents be English, then the children may 
hold such places or pensions. T have often thought 
of availing myselfof this law, and of going and rout 
ing out ef their places and pensions, all the Scotch 
and Irish, coming under this description, of which I 
will engage there are many scores. The truth is, 
however, that there are foreigners, real aliens, wha 
enjoy such situations, and while this is the case, it 
would be hard to drive out the children of Scotch 
and Irish parents, though they happen to have been 
born outottherealm. kt would be curtous to know, 
why this distinction was made by the law; andI 
should not be at all surprised, if it was the work of 
some person in power, at the time, who happened to 
haye relations so situated as to be likely to derive 
benefit from it. However, such is the law that 1 
know very well; and I do not promise that I will not 
one of these days when I gcta little leisure, afier the 
harvest is all in, go and thrust out these illegal in, 
trudezs, of which [ have not the least doubt that F 
shall find a pretty swarm—for, I have observed that 
these gentlemen of unequivocal allegiance are very 
remarkable for their enterprising spirit where there 





cers, in such case, be considcred as:traitops, and! 





tg any chance of getting at the public momev. 
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pleasure, to join the enemies of their country and|not) what should we gain? We might prevent some 
iwike war against her; I appfove of no such wild no-|few British born subjects from entering the Amie- 
tions, Which must, in the end, lead to the most mi-jrican setvice; but America has quite men. enough 
serable of consequences, eradicating from the mind] without them; men, too, upon whom she can 2s 
yfman, every sentiment connected with thie love of|safély rely. And we should only blazon throug’ the 
country; but in this patticular ¢ase, this case of|whole orld the melancholy fact, that for some rea- 
which the history of the world presents us no pre-}son or other, there were Englishmen ready to take 
eedent, and under all the circumstancés, some of|up arms against their country, and, in that case, not 
which I have mentioned above, cf the organization|only to encounter all the dangers inseparable from 
of our own army, I am decidedly of opirion, that to} war, but in addition threto, the risk of being hanged, 
attempt to act towards persons taken ii the Amevi-|dipped up, ahd chopped to piecés! And would this 
can army rigidly upon the doctrine of unalienable|be a desirable thing? Would it be to our honor to 
allegiance, would bea step of which we should in|cause this fact to be known in every town, in every 


2 short time most sorely repent. 


village, in every house, in every hovel, throughout 


Ail the world must see, at the first blush of the|the civilized world? Say for mere argument’s sake, 
question, that the Englishmen taken in the Ameri-|that this terrible act would be consonant with strict 
¢anarmy, stand upon a very differént footing from|justice—say for argument’s sake, that all the rea- 


Englishmen who should be taken in a French army 


.jsons which I have urged against it, and which, in. 


It is not a question that waits for reasoning; ft is onejabler hands, might have been urged with mich 
that rushes atonce to the heart, which tells every|greater force and effect; say; that all these reasons 
man, that these persons, though We may lament|/are totally devoid of weight, still tell me where is 
that they are there, are not deliberate traitors. The|the policy of thus astounding the world into thd 
far greater part of them must, according to all pro-|knowledge of'a circumstance, so little calculated to 
bability, be of nearly the same description, as to/impress mankind with a favorable opinion of our 
education and situation in life, and also as io degree|character? Ff it be urged that the evil is of such 2 
of information, as the soldiers of our army; and I/magnitude as to éall for the contemplated act, even 

ut it to the reader’s candor to say, whether, if any|at the risk of national character, to what a lament- 
of the men, (I mean the common soldiers) who have|able state must we have arrived! But I contend, that, 
so gallantly fought for their country in Spain, had|be the magnitude of the evil what it may, it is im- 
been in America, they would have thought 1t treason | politic to adopt the measure to which the ministers 
to enter the American service; especially after re-|are encouraged by this malignant and savage writer; 
siding many years in that country, having. formed|for, it is easy to perceive, I think, that such a mea- 
entirely new connections, and perhaps hardly re-|sure must give rise to a conviction in the mind of 
collecting the place they were born in England, Ire-/every British subject in America, that, the only 
lend or Scotland? To apply the maxim of the law of} way to ensure his safety against the claims of Eng- 
treason, grounded on the doctrines of unalienable|land, isto effect the total destruction of that power 
allegiance, to men so circumstanced, js, 1 am very|}by which alone those claims can possibly be enfor- 
sure, to stretch it farther than the common sense of|ced. 


mankind will approve of; and, therefore, I cannot 
refrain from again expresaing an anxious wish, that 
our ministere will interpose their authority to put 
a stop to any further prosecution of any such at- 
tempt. 

It is not impossible, though I don’t think it very 
likely, that some few of those persons, who have 
gone from this county, or who may be said to have 
fed from this country on account of their political 
opinions, may have been found in arms against their 
native country. On their part, there would be no 
excuse on the score of want of information, but sure- 
lv after beirg sa frequently told by the hirelings of 
the day, that it would be a good thing if they were 
to leave Englend; afer hearing for many years 
among the loyal elect, the toast of “old England, and 
‘hose who do not like the country let them leave it,;” af- 
ter hearing a member of parliament, in his place, 
exclaim, “Those who do not like the country, damn 
them let them leave it,” after having so long heard 
themselves thus abused, and thus bidden to go out 
ofthe country, surely even these men must be very 
much surprised at least to find themselves accused 
ota failure in their duties of allegiance. There ap- 
pears to me, too; to be a good deal of impolheu tm 
making all this fuss about ¢rattors found in the Ame- 
icun army or navy. If the facts have been true to 
‘he extent in which they have been stated in the 
newspapers, and which I do not believe, it seems 
that there was no great wisdom discovered in the 
Civulging of them. I think, that if l were a minis- 
ter, I should do every thing in my power to keep 
such facts from being promulga‘ed; for, after all, 
what can possibly be gained by it? If twenty or thir- 


W. COBBETT. 
Botley, Jugust 4, 1813. 


FROM COBBETT’S WEEKLY REGISTER, OF SEPTEMBER 10, 


Summary of Politics. 


Amrnican wan.—-The Times newspaper, which, 
was one of the loudest clamourers for this war, now 
observes, “with deep regret, that it has lingered.an, 
for so many months, without being distinguished by 
[any memorable stroke.’—If the inflammatory and ma- 
licious writer of that paper already experiences dis- 
appointment, What will he experience during the 
months, yea, and, perhaps, the years, of this war, 
which are yet to come? He, when urging on the na- 
tion to this enterprize, told them, with the utmost 
confidence, that, in a few weeks aficr war should be 
commenced, “the boasted American navy would be 
annihilated ” Not only has that navy not been an- 
nihilated, but it has very much increased. It has 
annihilated some hundreds of our merchant ships; 
-and has defeated several of our ships of war, some of 
which, after victory over them, gained in the mest 
wonderful manner, it has added to its own number. 
It is said, that we are building ships to carry 64 
guns, for the express purpose of combating the A- 





;merican frigates—Ours, it seems, are to be called 


frigates also. This is to avoid the awkwardness ot 
acknowledging, that our frigates are not able to cope 
with American frigates. Now, if it should happen 
that one of these new “frigates” of ours is beaten and 
captured by an American frigate, what will then be 
said? For my part, were it with me to carry on the 





hice ° f! é a 
b ofthe men thus taken were put to death; and if! war, I would, after what has passed, resort to no 
10 retahation were to take place (as I hope it would ‘such perilous expedieat as this but would, at omoe, 
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send ships of the line against those formidable fri- 
gates, without making any apology for so doing. 
Before the war began, not a word were we told about 


the formidableness of these frigates. The editors of 


the Times, and the Courier were only impatient, that 
these frigates should meet ours upon the sea: They 
said nothing about their stout decks, and their hea- 
vy cannon, and their “greatbig balls.” But the mo- 
ment that the Americans beat and captured one of 
our frigates with one of theirs, then we heard these 
editors, and evén the “undaunted sons of Neptune,” 
garbed in blue and gold, exclaiming against the 
size of the American frigates, and the number of their 
crews’, We should have thought of all this before 
we talked of annihilating the American navy in 2 
few weeks. The merchants and underwriters are 
itow petitioning the lords of the admiralty and the 
prince regent to protect mém more effectally a- 
gainst this “contemptible Ameritan navy,” which, it 
seems, has already destroycd their property to the 
smount of millions, and some of thé ships 6f whiéi:; 
are said to blockade, in some sort, part of our har- 
bours in England and Ireland, and are capturing our 
ships within the sight of land‘—These gentlemen 
should have petitioned against the war. So far from 
thatmany of them were eager for the war; and,dothey 
think, that they aré to enjoy the gratification of sce- 
ing the American towns Enocked down without pay- 
ing some little matter for it? That the admiralty 
are employing a great many ships and sailors in this 

var, our next year’s taxes and Joans will fully con- 
vince us; but namerous as their ships and sailorsare, 
they are not, and cannot be sufficient to cover all the 
ocean. ‘The furmers, and land holders, and fund 
holders, are sighing for the repeal of taxes: but how 
ate they justified in this wish, when it is well known 
that to carry on the war, taxes are absolutely neces- 
sary;.and when it is also well known, that these per- 
tons were, in general, anxious forthe war? Some of 
them want war to prevent their produce from falling 
in price; others liked péacé with France well enough; 
but, then, they wished “to give the Yankees a drub- 
bing.” Therefore, if to keep up the price of pro- 
duce, and to give the Yankees a drubbing, taxes are 
wanted, with what decency can these persons expect 
that taxes will be takenoff? Do we obtain any 
thing that we want without paying for it, in some 
way or other? If we want food, or raiment, or houses, 
or pleasure, do we not expect to pay for them? Can 
we go to see a play or a puppet show without money’ 
Why, then, are we to expect the greater pleasure of 
seeing the Yankees drudjed without paying for that 
too? The public seem very impatient io see the 
drubbing begin. The Times and the Courier have 
been endeavoring to entertain them for « long while, 
and until they, as well as the audience, appear ex- 
hausted. But is it not reasonable that tie public 
should, in this case, as as well as inal! others, put 
down their money previously to the drawing up of 
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money; and, as in all other cases, they must have 
themoney frst. In short, it is unreasonable in the 
exireme to expect the war in America to be attend. 
ed with any very signal result, until we have lideral- 
ly paid two or three years of taxes. The assertion 
is again made, that the American ships are manney 
principally with English, Jrish, and Scotch. 1 find this 
assertion in the Morning Chronicle of the &th inst. 
If this were true, as I hope it is not, whata plea- 
sant und honorable fact this war would have brought 
to light! No other than this: that many of. our sea. 
men, our “gallant tars,” the “undaunted sons of 
Nepivne,” not only have no dislike to the Ameri- 
cans, but actually have run the risk of being hanged, 
drawn and quartered, for the sake of fightivg in the 
American service against their own country! If the 
worid believe these accounts, what must the world 
think of'us? During the long war in which France 
was engaged, nv Frenchmen were ever found in 
arms against their king and country. Some ofthem, 


‘indeed, embodied themselves under foreign banners 


to fight, as they pretended, at least, for their coun- 
try, and against those whom they cailed the usurp- 
ers of its government. But, if these accounts be 
true, our countrymen have voluntarily gone into the 
American service to fight against their country’; that 
country »cing under the legitimate sway of the glo. 
rious and beloved house of Brunswick! The origin 
of these accounts, so disgraceful to the country, is; 
papnably. the reluctance which our naval officers 
1ave to confess defeat at the hands of those Yankees, 
whom we were so desirous to see drubded. 'l'o avoid 
this painful acknowledgment, it has been asserted, 
that we have not been beaten by the Yankees, but 
by our own drave countrymen. But here, again, a 
difficulty arises; for how comes it to pass, that our 
gwa brave couhtrymen havé more success on board 
of Yankee ships than on board of our own heart of 
oak? How comes it to pass, that the men on both 
sides, being of precisely the same race and educa- 
(zon, those in the Yankee ships should beat those in 
‘the wooden walls of old England?” It has been 
observed, that they fight more desperately, know: 
ing that they fight with a@ halter abeut their necks. 
What an aspersion on “the sons of Neptune!” As if 
the sons cf Neptune, the gallant jack tars of old 
England, wanted a halter round their necks, and 
the gallows and executioner’s knifé before their 


eyes, to make them do more im battle th. are 
ready io do fur ihe sake of their ki d country, 


and trom a sentiment of honor! ‘Pfiis'is, really, giv- 
ing acruel stab to the character of our sailors; but 
such is the sorry malignity of those who publish 
these accounts of treasonable practices, that they 
entirely overlook these obvious inferences, in their 


anxiety to get rid of the suppositicn, that any thing 
praise worthy belongs to the character of the ene- 
my. Ifthese accounts be true, as I hope they are 
not, whyare not the iraiiors tried and executed?— 
Why are they suffered to remain in the American 





the curtam? Ina year or two, perhaps, we shall see 
the drama commence in gocd earnest. But, is it 
not enough to be amused with a little dancing and) 
tumbling on the outside defore we have paid our 
money? ‘Send! send away,” says the eager cdi- 
tor of the Zimes, ‘‘send away a force to critsh 
them at once!” But not a word does he say a- 
bout the faves necessary to pay for the sending 
end keeping up of such a force. Gur government 


is composed of wonderfully clever men; but they are 
not clever enough to make soldiers vic upon the 
waters over the Atlantic, nor to enaci, at a word, 
loaves and fishes to sustain them after their arrival. 


service? Why are they suffered to go on thus, 
s 
ing our gallant ofhcers, and putting our men in 
irons? Why are they not, I ask again, tried and 
hanged? Why are not their warm bowels ripped eut 
and thrown in their traitorous faces? Why are their 
bodies not cut into quaiters, and those quarters pla- 
céd at the king’s disposal? But, 1 had forgotten, 
that before these things can be done, we must cap- 
ture the ships in which they sail! Is there no other 
Way of coming at them? It were well, if those, whose 
business it isto entorce the law against state ¢rimi- 
nals, would fali upon some sche:ne to reach them. 


hooting at, boarding, and taking our ships, insult- 





To be able to send that “overwhelmning iorce,” of 
which the Timee speaks, the government must haye 


Cennot the parliament, which has been called emn:- 
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short, these accounts area deep disgrace to the 
sountry; and Ido hope, that the lords cof the admi- 
ralty, who published that eloquent paper, stimulat- 
ing the sailors to fight zgainst the Americans, will 
fall speedily upon some means of putting &n end to 
sp great a scandal. I have not time, at present, to 
enter so fully into the subject of the American War 
a3 I shall in my next; ‘but, to the loose observations 
that] have made, I cannot refrain from® adding a 
word or two on the rupture of the nego¢iations at 
(shent, which is said to have taken place. Who, 
in bis senses, expected any other result? It was 
maniiest, from the moment that Napoleon was re- 
moved from France, that the war with America was 
destined to become a serious contest. There were 
all sorts of feelings at work in faver of such a war. 





succeed in creating’ great alarm on the American 
coast; wt may destroy towns villages, and a deal of 
property, and compel many, particularly WOMEN 
and children, to fly to the interior for protection. 
We may even occasion the removal of the seat of, 
government from Washington. But is there any 
thing more natural than that: the peaceable inhabi- 
tants of every country should be alarmed, when an 
enemy actually invades their territory? When we, 
in this military nation, with our shores encompassed 
by ari invincible navy, and almost every man a sol- 
dier, were only threatened with a visit of Napoleon’s 
legions, consternatjon and alarm pervaded ail ranks; 
measures of precaution were taken, on all hands, to 
repel the daring intruders, and the removal of the 
seat of government, with the property of the nation, 
to places of greater security, on a landing being af- 


There was not asingle voice (mine only excepted) |fected, were every were spoken ef as matters of 
raised against it. Was it to be supposed, then, that|eourse. If we thought we had reason to be afraid, 
peace would be the work of a few months? Yet this|and to adopt these precautions on the mere threat; 
rupture of the negociations appears to have excited!on the prospect only of an event, which might never, 
a good deal of surprise, not wholly divested of aland ceriainly did not happen, is it very extraordina- 
small portion of alarm. It was expected thai the|ry that the people of America should have the same 
Yankee commissioners would jurhp at peace on any |feelfngs, when they find the event actually take 
terms. ‘There were thousands of persons, and welljplace waich we scarcely anticipated? But what 
dressed persons too, whd sail that the Yankees!were the effects of this alarm in this country! not 
would not hesitate a moment to depose Mr. Madison, |surely rebellion and treason against the government. 
snd send him to some little uninhabited island—j|No idca of that kind was ever entertained—every 
About a fortnight ago some rifle soldiers were pass-/man, on the contrary, was roused to a sense of pub- 
ing my house, m their way from Sussex to Plymouth, \lic danger. All factions ceased, and those whe had 
to join their corps, bound to America. A sergeant, |been formerly the most violent in their opposition 
who was at a little distance behind the party, stop-!to ministers, now rallied round them, and were a- 
ped at my door and saked forsome beer. Wailetie|mong the toremost to take up arms against the 
beer was drawing, I observed to him, that Jonathanicommon enemy. This is the effect always pro- 
must take care now what he was about. “No,” said/duced when the independence of a country is 
the sergeant, “do not think that it will come to|threatened; yet we are gravely told, by the sup- 
any head; for we learned the day before yesterday,|porters of corruption, that the efforts we are now 
that Muadisen had run away.’ asked him, itthey/making to overthrow the American government; 
had been informed whither he had run to. He re-jthe terror and alarm we are exciting, by burning 
plied, that he had run “owt of the country.” He fur-|and destroying every thing we can reach; that these 
ther told me, that we wéreto have an army of 50,000! violences, the baré possibility of which produced so 
men for the conquest of America; and that, if they great a shew of resistance here, must infalliably 
were not enough, Russia had 60,000 men ready to!bring about a revolution in America, and lead the peo- 
send to our assistance. From this the Americans |ple there to join thestandard of their invaders! This 


will judge of the opinions of the people here; for I}is what our vile newspaper press is constantly ring- 
dare say, that this serjeant was no more than the 


ing inour ears, and what; I find, has almost become 
mere repeater of what he heard in almost all the 














a prevailing opinion in every class of society. What 
public housés, resorted to by politicians of the|the general feeling may be when the circumstances 
most numerous class. Sut the people are not to be|attending the battle of Cluppawa are fully known; 
blamed for thiig@elusion. ‘They had it given them, |whether the people will then begin to change their 
in the report Of a speech of one of the lords of the|opinion, and be disposed to admit that the Ameri- 
admiralty, not long ago, that we were about to un-|cans may be good patriots, I shall not pretend to say. 
dertake the deposing of Mr. Madison; and who can|But this [shall venture to assert, that if the Ameri- 
blame them, it théy believe that this deposition has |cans continue, as {have no doubt they will, to dis - 
taken place? My fricnd, the sergeant, on whom I|play such extraordinary traits ofheroism as they did 


. o . . < a 1 
bestowed my benediction, will, however, Iam afraid,{in the late engagement, not all the forces we can 


find, that this work of deposing Mr. Madison will|send out—no, nor all the hireling troops of other na- 
give more trouble thin he appeared to expect; my|tions, be whiat they may; will ever bring America 
reasons for which I shall state nmy next. back to its former state ot subjugation to this coun- 
try. An extraordinary gazeite, and the American 
official account, having now put the public in pos- 
session of the details of the battle of Chippawa, I 
ishall with your permission, make a few remarks on 
that important and interresting occurrerice. Before 
doing this, however, it may be proper to attend to 
the accounts which have been pub:ished on both 
sides. Licutenant general Drummond has written 
a long letter on the subject, which occupies four 
| pages of the Gazette, and is filled chiefly with de- 
itatts as to the previous formation of his troops, and 


FROM CONBETT’S REGISTER; SEPTEMBER 24, 1814. 

BATTLE or cHIPPAWa.—We have now for some 
time been accustorhed to accounts 6f naval conflicts 
With the Americans, from whith we have been able 
toform apretty correct idea of what the seamien of 
that nation are capable of doing. It only remained! 
to have a specimen of the courage of their soldiers, 
to shew that, if we had reason to despair of ever 
overcoming the navy of the United States, there is as 


little red¥on to suppose that we shall succeed in |tatts u ; 3 ; 
beating their army; or that we shall be able to rea- | praises of his officers for their gallantry and courage 


lize the haughty threat of recolonizing America, and |during the action. The following extract contains 
serving Mr. Madison, as we, arrogantly boast having, | all that he says as to what took place duringthe bat- 
seryed the emperor Napoleon. We shall certainly tle. “I had scarcely completed this formation, ¥ lier 
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the whole front was warmly and closely engaged. 
The enemy’s principal efforts were divided against 
our left and centre. After repeated atiacks, the 
troops on the left were partially forced back, andthe 
enemy gained fa momentary possession of the réad. 
This gave him, however, no material advantage, as 
the troops which had been forced back formed in the 
rear of the 89th regiment, jronting the road, and se- 
curing the flank. It was during this short interval 
that major general Riali, having received a severe 
wound, was intercepted as he was passing to therear 
by a party of the enemy’s cavalry, and made prison- 
er. In the centre, the repeated and determined at- 
tacks of the enemy were met by the 89th regiment, 
the detachment of the Royals and King’s, and the 
light company of the 41st regiment, with the most 
perfect steadiness and intrepid gatlantry, and the 
enemy was constantly repulsed with very heavy loss. 
Gf so determined a nature were those attacks directed 
against cur guns, that our artillerymen were bayonet- 
ed by the enemy in the act of loading, and the muz- 
zles of the enemy’s guns were advanced within a few 
yards of our’s. ‘Thecarkness of the night during this 
extraordinary conflicé, occasioned several uncommon 
incidents; our troops having for a moment been 
pushed back, some of our guns remained for a few m1- 
nutes in the enemy’s hands; they were, however, not 
only quickly recovered, but the two pieces, a six 
pounder and a five anid‘a’ half inch howitzer, which 
the enemy had brought up, were captured by us, to- 
gether with several tumbrils; and in limbering up 
our guns, at one period, one of the enemy’s six 
peunders was put, by mistake, upon a limber of 
our’s, and one of our six pounders limbered on one 
of his, by which means the pieces were exchanged; 
and thus, though we captured two of his guns, yet, 
as he obtained one of our’s, we have gained only one 
gun. About 9 o’clock (the action having commen- 
eed at 6) there wasa short. intermission of firing, 
during which it appears the enemy was empleyed 
in bringing up the whole of his remaining force, and 
he shortly after renewed his attack with fresh troops, 
but was every where repulsed with equal gallantry 
and success. About this period, the remainder oi 
major general Riall’s division, which had ‘been or- 
dered io retire on the advance of the enemy, con- 
sisting of the 103d regiment, under colonel Scott; 
the head quarter division of the 8th, or King’s; flank 
Some detachments of them un- 
der colonel Hamilton, inspecting field officer, joined 
the troops engaged, and I placed them in a second 
line, with the exception of the royal Scots, and 
flank companies, 104th, with which I prolonged my 
front line on the right, where I was apprehensive of 
the enemy’s outflanking me. The enemy’s cfforts 
to carry the hill were continued until about midnight, 
when he had suffered so severely from the superior 
steadiness and discipline of his mayesty’s troops, 
that‘ he gave up the contest, and retreated with 
great precipitation to his camp beyond the Chip- 
pawa. On the following day he abandoned his camp, 
threw the greatest part of his baggage, camp equi- 
page, and provisions, into the Rapids; and having 
set fireto Street’s mills, and destréyed the bridge 
of Chippaxva, continued his retreat in great disorder 
towards Fort Fric. My light troops, cavalry, and 
Yndians, are detached in pusuit and to harrass his 
retreat, which I doubt not he will continue until he 
reaches his owmshere. The loss sustained by the 
enemy in this severe action, cannot be estimated 
at less than 1500 mea, including several hundreds 
of prisoners lefi in our hands; his two aap tae: ye. 
generals, Brown and Scott, are said to be wounded, 
his wholefcrce, which has never been rated at less 





than five thousand havi ngag 
[have the honor enn bere en bia joan 
: Oss 
which has been very considerable. The number of 
troops under my command did not for the first three 
hours exceed sixteen hundred men; the addition of 
the troops under colonel Scott, did not increase it 
tomore than two thousand eight hundred of every 
description.” 

As the enemy’s account of this engagement, con- 
trary to the usual practice of American writers, is 
very short, I shall here give it at full length. 

_ [Here he inserts the letter of captain L. Austin 
aid to general’ Brown, addressed to the secretary at 
war. | 

On reading these two accounts of the same affair 
one 1s forcibly struck with the opposite statements 
they contain, and, which it would be a vain task in 
me to attempt to reconcile. We, it is natural, will 
be inclined to believe owr general, while the Ame. 
ricans will as naturally believe theirs. The safest 
way,. 1n my opinion, is to consider the affair a drawn 
battle. But whatever may be said as to this, there 
can be no difference of opinion as to the most im- 
portant feature in it; namely, the undaunted brave 
ry of the Americans, and the little hope this affords 
tnat the contest will be soon terminated. It is no‘ 
so clear from the enemy’s account, wh» were the 
assailants; but general Drummond states, that it was 
the Americans who commenced the attack in the first 
instance, and who afterwards renewed it, after both 
sides had received reinforeements. ‘This shows 
that the soldiers of the United States are as littic 
afraid ofus as their sailors. They had heard as much 
about our victories in Spain and Portugal as their 
seamen had heard of our naval exploits. Yet, with 
as little experience, they dared to face the conque- 
ror’s, and netwithstanding our troops were long ex- 
perzenced in war, and accustomed to triumph, the 
American soldiers renewed the attack with equal 
determination. ‘“Ofso determined a nature,” says 
general Drummond, “were these attacks directed 
against our guns, that our artillerymen were bay- 
oneted by the enemy in the act of loading, and the 
muzzles of the enemy’s guns were advanced within 
afew yards of our’s.” This, it will be observed, is not 
a panegyric of their own general, but a compliment 
paid by a British officer, who witnessed “this ex- 
traordimary conflict,” and which, as a brave and 
courageous man, he could not refrain paying even 
toanenemy. It will also be recollected, that the 
Americans were not, in this instance, fighting upon 
their own territory. ‘They had invaded our posses. 
sions, and were attacking us upon our own ground 
Consequently they had not the same motives for 
extraordinary exertions they would have had, had 
they been repelling invasion, instead of being them- 
selves the invaders. Can it be doubted, therefore, 
whem they are driven back, if we are abi- to-do it, 
that they willfight with equal courage, when they 
have their homes and their country to protect against 
foreign aggressors? As to what 1s said about supe- 
rior numbers of the Americans at the battle of Chip- 
pawa, I would remark, that British valor was for- 
merly held to consist in our soldiers beating their 
foes with an inferior force. During the last Ame- 
rican war, we used to boast that ONE Englishman 
could beat THREE Frenchmen at any time, though 
I confess, I did not hear much 'of this sort of fight- 
ing in the late war with France. 

_ How comes it then that we did not on this occa- 
sion beat the Americans, when, as admitted by our 
own general that we had THREE men to thet 
FIVE, and that these three, in point of military 





skill, were superior to the whole American army 
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put together? Without meaning to question the 


gime, “the major general’s collected force amount- 
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truth of what general Drummond states, I do think 
there is evidence that the British army, at or near 


gave of the battle of Chippawa, admitted that he had 
been defeated; attributed this defeat to the superior- 
ity of the British army; and that the Americans had 


thescene of action, was upwards of four thousand !from the commencement of the action, 5000 men en- 


strong, While the enemy were under three thousand. 
The Montreal papers of the 23d July, are just be- 
fore me, in which I find it officially stated, that des- 
patches had been received by geaeral Drummond 
trom major general Riall to the 17th ingt. at which 


ed to above four thousand, with which it was his 
intention to take up a position at the Twelve Mile 
Creek,” and in thesame despatch, it is added, that 
“the enemy in the afternoon of the 15th adyanced a 
strong column from Queenstown, consisting of about 
three thausand men, With a six pounder and howit- 
zer, and approached Fort George evidently with 
the intention of establishing their positions, to ena- 
ble them to carry on their operations against this 
post.” In asubsequent despatch, from general Ri- 
all’s head-quarters, at Twelve Mile Creek, dated 
the 22d July (only three days before the battle of 
Chippawa) it is said “the troops were in good spi- 
rits, had daily skirmishes with the enemy, always 
to the advantage; bringing in many prisoners. The 
army was about being joined by the 89th and De WWat- 
teville’s regiments. (aeneral Drummond would ar- 
r.ve onthe 24th. The engagement took place on 
the 25th, and from general Drummond’s fetter, it 
appears that on bis arrival, he “moved with the 
s9th, and detachments of the royal and king’s, and 
light company of tne 41st, im all : eight hundred 
men, to joim major general Riall’s division at the 
Falls.” li we add these eigut hundred to the di- 
vision with general Riall, wnich as already noticed 
exceeded four thousand, the whole united force un- 
der the command of general Drummond, will be to 
umount on the diy of battle, to at least 5000 men. It 
isno where said tiat the Americans had been rein- 
forced since the 15th, when their army was esti- 
inated at “about three thousand.” Had additional 
troops joined, previous to the 25th, our officers could 
easily iuave ascertained this, tor the opposing armies 
were so close upon each other as to have “daily 
skirmishes.” ‘To what then are we to attribute their 
silence respecting a circumstance of such importance, 
and which, in tne hourly expectation of a general 
action, they could not fail to know would have a 
considerable influence, not only in deciding the 
contest, but in enabling others afterwards to de- 
termine where the greatest merit lay? Ifit is said, 
tnat our general detached a part of his troops trom 
the main body, and marched them to some other 


gaged. The first and second assertions, I shall shoay 
to be false, by the very document which the Courier 
refers to in order to establish their truth; and the 
third 1 shall prove to be false, by the statement of 
general Drummond. It is noi admitted in the ene- 
my’s account of the battle, that they were defeated. 
On the contrary, that account expressly says;— 
“Notwithstanding his (general Drummond’s) im- 
mense superiority, both in numbers and position, he 
(general D.) was completely defeated, and our troops 
remained on the battie ground without any interrup- 
tion.” ‘The question here, let it be recollected, is 
not whether we or the Americans had tne best of the 
day; but whether the assertion of the Courier, 
that the American general acknowledges he was 
defeated, is true or talse. Instead ofacknoWledging 
any such thing, he affirms to the contrary, which, 
on this point at least, destroys the credit of that 
lying journal. As to the second point, we have the 
following reasons assjgned, in the American des- 
“emits for the retreat ofthe army: “As both general 
cott and general Brown had received severe wounds, 
almost every chief of battalion disabled, and our men 
quite exhausted, it was thought proper to retire to 
our encampment.” The Courter said, that it was 
pretended by the enemy, they retired in conseguence 
of the superior forces we brought against them.— 
The quotation I have just given, shews this state- 
ment to haye been as unfounded as the former. With 
regard to the Jast pariicular, that the Americans, 
to the amount of 5000 men, were engaged with our 
troops from the commencement oi the action, either 
the Courier has stated what it knows to be fulse, or 
we must charge this tulsehood to the account of ge- 
neral Drummond. Tais gallant officer says, thai 
the whole force of the enemy engaged “Shas never 
been rated at less than five thousand.” Butthen he 
no where states, that this number of men were in ae- 
ion trom the Be@rn~ninc. On the contrary, after 
stating, thatthe battle commenced at 6 o’ciock, he 
adds, “about nine there was a short intermission of 
firing, during which, it xppears, the enemy was eim- 
ployed in bringing up the whole of his remaining 
force, and he shortly after renewed his attack with 
fresh troops.” Here thenit is established, beyond 
all doudt, that it was only a part of the Ainerican 
army that engaged a part of our’s, duiing the first 
three hours ofthe contest. It was not until aftera 
pause in the operations, and after both armies had 


point, I answer, that this isa gratuitous way ot|received an addition of fresh troops, that the action 


reasoning. But admitting it, for argument’s sake, 
I would then say, if the American army had really 
increased to five thousand, it will be impossible to 
clear our commanding officer from blame, for ex- 
posing ourarmy, in such circumstances, to the risk 
of being attacked and defeated by asuperior force.— 
But if it is supposed the enemy were not reinforced, 
and had only three thousand men, as originally sta- 
ted, generat Drummond will then stand acquitted 
for having reduced his force, to an equality with his 
opponents. Itis impossible with the clear evidence 
arising out of the Montreal official accounts, for me 
to entertain any other view of the subject; unless, 
indeed, I give up my judgment altogether, and take 
the Courier, or some such servile and prostituted 


was renewed, in which the whole torce of the Ame- 
ricans were brought into the field. The Courier, 
however, challenges the veracity of general Drum- 
mond, and, in opposition to the Gazette, boldly as- 
seris the facts to be, that the Americans “‘had more 
than 5000 men, whilst we had, for the first three 
ours, no more than 1600!” Such is the way in which 
our vile presses sport with truth, and mock the will- 
ing dupes of their own credulity. 


FROM COBBETT’S WEEKLY REGISTER OF OCTOBER 1. 


Summary of Politics. 


AMERICAN war.—We have now the Gazctie ac- 





journal, for my guide. 


count of the battle of Chippawa, and also the Ame- 


This brings me to make a few remarks on somejrican account of that memorable and important con- 


statements respecting this subject, which appeared | test, 


I guessed our force at about three or four 


in the Courier of Wednesday. It was there said,|thousand men; and it appears now that it did not 


that the American officer, in the account which he,|amount to theee thousand, out of which we lost in 
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killed, wounded, and prisoners, 878! The Ameri- 
cans say, that their force was inferior toours. They 
state that they'have eighteen of our officer's prisoners; 
and their account agrees with ours astothe numbers 
that they took in the battle. Our Gazette says that 
we took “several hundreds of prisoners.” But, why 
have we no detail? Why no detail dist of what we 
have captured? Surely, several hundreds are soon 
counted. A thousand sheep, spread over a field, are 
counted in ten minutes. These omissions look sus- 
picious. It is certain, however, that the Americans 
did rezreat with the prisoners they had made, and 
that they had te contend with a most gallant enemy. 
Numerous as were the battles of Napoleon, and brave 
us were his soldiers, I do not beligve that even he, 
the greatest warrior that ever lived, can produce, 
from his wars, an instance of'a contest so well majn- 
tained, or in proportion to the numbers engaged, so 
bloody, as this of Chippawa. Our own account tells 
us, that our first in command Was severely. wounded, 
our second in command severely wounded and taken 
prisoner; and, when we came to see the American 
account, we find, that their frst and second in com- 
snand were both so severely wounded, that neither 
was able to write, or to dictate a dispatch to the go- 
yernment several days after the battle. Yet we 
find, that this little band of raw 'troaqps, (as the A- 
mericans must be) though really left without heads 
to direct them, took off the cannon and the prisoners 
that they had captured during the engagement. It 
appears from general Drummond’s account, that the 
cannon of the two'armies were run up to each others’ 
muzzles; that the fight was so very close, and the 
confusion so great, that the Americans, in one in- 
stance, put their:horses into the limbers (or shafts) 
of our cannon, instead of the shafts of their own; 
and that the Americans cut down our artillerymen 
from the very sides of our guns. The Morning Uhro- 
nicle expresses its great satisfaction, that the expe- 
dition has, at last, sailed irom Portsmouth to Ame- 
rica. A. few more battles like that of Chippawa, 
would cause this organ of the whigs to change its 
tone. As I gaid before, it does appear, that the 
Americans, after the battle, retired some’miles; and 
so does an army very often, when it has been suc- 
cessful. How many victories, good God! did we 
win in Portugal and Spain, without stopping an 
hour on the field of batile, but retreating from it 
with all possible speed? Did we not win a most 
glorious victyry at Corunna: and did we not instantly 
embark, in the utmost confusion, leaving the town 
to the beaten enemy? Mid we not win a still more 
glorious victory at Talavera, which earned the 
winner a title? and yet, did we not leave even our 
own wounded to the humanity of Napolcon’s gallant 
army? Now, the Americans, though they retired, 
they retired with our second in command, and a 
great many other prisoners. Why, therefore, may 
they not, in fact, have been the victors, if we were 
the victors at Corunna and Talavera? But, it is of 
little consequence who really gained the victory-— 
The important fact is, that we have now got an ene- 
my, who fights as bravely as ourselves. For some 
time the Americans cut no figure on land. ‘they 
now have proved to us, that they only wanted dime 
to acquire’ a littte discipline. ‘They have now pro- 
ved to us, what they are made of; that they are the 
same sort of men as those who captured whole ar- 
mies under Burgoyne and Cornwallis; that they are 
heither to be frightened nor seduced; and that, if 
we should beat them at last, we cannot expect to 
do it without expending three or four hundred mil- 
tions of money, keeping up all our present taxes, and 
adding to their ameunt, or imposing new texés.—; 


These are the facts that are now praved to us; these 
are the natural consequences of battles, such as that 
of Chippawa. [t has been stated in the newspapers 

that admiral Cochrane has taken Baurrmore, the my 
pital of Maryland; that Stonington has been demo- 
lished; that we are about to attack Wew London: 
and, therefore, says the writer, Jonathan must looks 
sharp about him. Baltimore is hardly taken, and 
will, I dare gay, never be taken, without a most 
bloody contest. But, supposing, it to be so: for 
our ships of great size can go quite up to the city 

unless prevented by batteries on shore. Suppose 
the fact to be true, how are we to maintain that po- 
sition’? And, if wecould maintain it for a year, how 
much nearer are we to our objeci? Baltimore is ex- 
posed to our attacks from its vicinity to the sea, and 
irom the jmmens¢ river that.opens the way tous to 
reach it. But what is that place, or even all the 
state of Maryland, whea-we are talking of this 
great republic, :nhabited by free men. resolved to 
defend their country? From the first, it was allowed 
by me, that we should do immense. mischief’; that 
we might hurn many villages, towns, and cities, 
destroy mills and manufactorics, and lay waste lands 
upon the coast, to the great loss and distress of nu- 
merous individuals, - But, at the sametime, I anti- 
cipated that these acts would only tend to unite the 
Americans, and, in the end, produce such a ha- 
tred: against us, as wauld not only render final suc- 
cess impossible, byt as would tend to shut us out 
from alt future connection and intercourse with that 
great and fertile region. There seemed to be want- 
ing just such a war as this to complete the-separa- 
tion of England from America; and to make the lat- 
ter feel, that she had no- safety against the former, 
but in the arms of her free citizens. . We were told, 
as the reader wiil recollect, that the Eastern states 
would, in case -of war,-separate themselves from 
the rest of the union, and join themselves to us.— 


destruction Was given in these our favorite states.— 
Stonington, we are told, is demolished; and New 
London is, Weé are told, about to share the same 
fate. fhese places liein our favorite state of Con- 
necticut, in the midst of the eastern states, wlio 
were to join us against theirown republican govern- 
ment! ‘his fact is, of itself, sutfigient to overset all 
the stories about a separation of these states. These 
states now see what they have to expect at our hands; 


ee 


and, indeed, they did not want to sce their towns 


destroyed, in order to be convinced thattheir safety 
lay in their firm obedience to the union, and in the 
resolution to stand by their own government. It is, 
isuppose, jniended to éatter them into a separation; 
but, who is fool enough to belieye, that such a mode 
will succeed with such a peaple? The demolitian of 
Stonington will, in all probability, render the name 
of Engiand so hateful to our favorite states, thatno 
man will dare to raise his breath in defence of he: 
conduct. If we had confined our land war to Cana- 
da, it 1s possible, that Mr. Madison might have 
found it very difficult to make the people see how 
they were interested in the contest; but the moment 
we shewed our design of carrying fire and sword 
along the whole coast of the United States, that mo- 
meniwe bound the whole of the people up like the 
bundle of sticks, described in the fable; especially, 


as the manifestation of this design was accompanl: 


ed, on the part of almost the whole of our public 
prints, with the open decieration, that it was ne 
cessary, how that we had the opportunity. to subju- 
gate America, to counter-revolutionize her, to des- 
woy her government, to reduce her to her former 
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But, it now appears, that our first grand stroke of 


























































Mr. Madison yet to depose. ° The newspapers have, 
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«nce, that we bear in mind, not only these declara- 
tions, but also the ¢ime, when they began to be made. 
While the duration of the power of Napoleon was 
not doubted; as long as there appeared to be no 
prospect of seeing him put down, 4 sort of ambigi- 
pus language was held as to the object of the war 
with America. Mr. Madison was accused with be- 
ing a friend to Napoleon; he and his countrymen 
were abused; but nothing was distinctly said as to 
the object of the war. As the affairs of Napoleon 
grew gloomy, our prints from time to time, grew 
high in their languagé as to the object of the Ame- 
rican contest;and, when Napoleon was actually put 
down, they threw off all reserve, and, in the most 
distinct terms with 2n air of official authority, they 
informed us, we were not tolay down our arms, till 
we had ‘effected, in America, what had been efecied 
in France. The government, we are told, was to 
be done away. Mr. Madison was to be deposed, as 
Napoleon had been. Our’ army, then in’ France, 
were to do in America what they had just done in 
France. That is to say, they Were “to deliver the 
Americans from an oppressive wstrpation, and res- 
tore them to their farmer happy connection with a 
paternal government.” These declarations were, at 
the period Iallude, daily made in the Times and the 
Courier. Nay, it is only a few days agi, that the 
Times newspaper, in expressing its regret, that the 
sovereign prince of the Netherlands, had sent an 
ambassador to America, observed, that, if he had 
stopped for a few months, he might have been spared 
the disgrace of sending an ambassador to such peo- 
ple as James Madison and his party. Let it fur- 
ther be borne in mind, that, soon after the depo- 
sing of Napoleon, there having been a debate, in the 
house of commons, relative to the reduction of the 
navy, there was published in the newspapers of the 
hext day, aparagraph, purporting to be the report 
of a speech of Sir Joseph Yorke, one of the lords of 
the admiralty, in which paragraph, it was stated, 
that, though Napoleon was deposed, we could not 
yet disarm to any great extent, seeing that there was 


ever since, held the same language. They have, 
since the deposition of Napoleon, wholly left out of 
sight the original ground of the war. Nay, they 
pretend to have no ground at all. But insist, that, 
as wenow have the offortwity; as we have a fleet 
afloat, and a disciplined army, that we know not 
what to do with, we ought, while the occasion of- 
fers, to re-conguer America, or, at least, to despoil 
herin such a way, that she shall never again be able 
ta show her nose upon the sea. They have pub- 
lished a list of the American navy; and have observ- 
ed upon it, that if America be not zow cut up; if 
she be not new, while France, Spain, and Holland, 
are unable to assist her; if she be not now crippled 
past recovery; if she be now suffered to have peace; 
if, inshort, she be not now destroyed, it is fearful 
to think of the degree of naval power at which she 
may arrive in the course often of a dozen years of 
\minterrupted prosperity, having had a proof of 
what her seamen are capable of performing. That 
have here not overcharged, nor, in the smallest de- 
gree, misrepresented the language ofthese prints, 
every reader will allow; and, indeed, I must confess, 
they spoke very nearly the languagéd of the whole 
nation. How the people of America, from whom 
nothing can be kept secret, have réceived this lan- 
guage, I know not; but, if I were to judge of their 
feelings by what Iknow to be theircharacter, I should 
suppose that it must have filled them with indigna- 
on, if, indeed, that feeling did not give way to that 
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absolute necessity of union and of exertion, unless 
they were disposed to become again dependant up- 
on England; unless, in short, they were disposed to 
become again royal provinces, governed by’ the sons 
of the nobility of England. The time chosen by our 
prints for the making of those undisguised declara- 
tions was very suspicious. It was the moment when 
France, Spain, and Holland, were put into a state 
which rendered it impossible for them to assist A- 
merica. It was at the moment when we were freed 
from all enemies; when ail the maritime force of 
Europe was in our hands. It was, in short, the first 
seemingly fair opportunity for subjugating America 
that had been offered us since the conclusion of the 
American war; and this opportunity the language of 
these prints must have lead the Americans to be 
lieve was about to be taken for the purpose of exe- 
cuting the project. In the year 1794, or 5, a Mr. 
Rutledge, who was a judge in South Carolina, made 
aspeech, in which he besought his country to join 
itself with the republic of France in a mortal war 
against England. “She will,” said he, “never for- 
give us tor our success against her, and for our hav- 
ing established a free constitution. Let us, there- 
iore, while sheis down, seizeher by the throat, stran- 
gle her, deliver the world of her tyranny, and thus 
confer on mankind the greatest of blessings.” As 
nearly as I can recollect them, these were his very 
words. I am sure that I have the ideas correct. i 
and many more cried aloud against the barbarity of 
such sentiments, They were condemned in speech- 
es and pamphiets innumerable. But have we not 
reason to fear, that the present language of our news- 
papers may make the Americans think that Mr. 
Rutledge was right, and mekethem regret that they 
did not join the republic of France in the war? If 
they had taken that step in the year 1795, the re- 
public of France might still have been in existence, 
and the situation of all Europe very different indeed. 
from what it now is. The English party, the love 
of peace, and the profits of peace, were too poweriul 
in the United States for those who thought with Mr. 
tutledge. Much was said about principles; but it 
was the love of the profits of peace which prevailed 
over every other consideration. Tie Americans 
have now scen enough to convince them, that it 
would have been their soundest policy to have taken 
one side or the other, long ago. Woiat they wished 
for was, peace and commerce with all the world; but 
they have now found, that, to enjoy some peace, they 
must be prepared to have some war, and that to en- 
joy independence and freedom, they must make 
themselves respecied in arms. Ifthe war should 
end without our doing something, approaching very 
nearly to the subjugation of America, it will prove 
a most calamitous war tous. Becauseft will have 
added immensely to our debt; it will have teft us 
horribly exhausted; it will have given France a 
lume of peace and economy wherein to recover her 
wonted means of meeting us by iand or by sea; it 
will have made the ‘Americans both amilitary anda 
naval nation; it will have given to these two nations 
the most powérful motives to a close connection, 
dictated by their mutual wants and safety; it will 
have rendered America not only completely inde 

pendent of us as to manufactures, but will have im- 
planted in the bosom of her people a hatred againsi 
us never to be removed or molified. Ii, indeed, we 
were to subjugate America, to make the states again 
our colonies; or were, at least, to destroy all her 
ships of war; raze all her fortifications; stipulate 
with her never again to make a cannon, a bali, or 
pound of powder: to place in our hands, as gua 
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of her rivers; and to abstain from every sort of ma- 
nufacture inthe country. If we were to accomplish 
either of these, we might have little to apprehénd 
as the consequence of a five or six years war against 
America. But, if we accomplish neither, how will 
the case stand? Why thus: she will, single handed, 
have carried on a war against us. She will have, 
through the world, the reputation of having been 
able, alone, to deat England: for, to defend herself 
against us is, in such a case, to deat us. Other na- 
tions, sore at the sight of our predominance on the 
sea, will look up to America as to a balance against 
us. They will naturally seek a connection with a 
country, offering innumerable sources of beneficial 
intercourse. She, whose products are so abundant, 
and so much in request all over the world, and who 
holds out such great advantages to every man of 
enterprize, will have all the world, England ex- 
cepted, for her friends. No nation will envy or hate 
her but England; because, to every other nation, the 
increase ofher population, her produce, her com- 
merce, and hernaval power, must be advantageous. 
She may, and she doubtless will, suger much in 
this war. Many ofher towns wil be knocked down; 
thousands of her people will be greatly injured.— 
But if she Keep on launching ships of war, as she 
is doing at present, she may have a score of ships of} 
the line and forty frigates, at the end of six years 
war, manned with such officers and sailors, as those 
whom we have already seen afloat, and to whom we 
have had the inexpressible mortification to sce many 
English ships strike their flags, after contests the 
inost desperate and bloody. If this were to be the 
effect ofthis war of drubbing, how should we have 
to curse those malicious writers, whe, for so many 
snonths, have been laboring to cause this nation to 
belicve, that it will only be a holiday undertaking 
to drub, to humble, and to subdue the American na- 
tion! Iam aware, that there is a description of men 
in this country, who say, that, even with ail these 
possible, and even probable, evils beiore us, we 
ought to have undertaken, and ought now tg proceed 
with the war. “Because,” say these men, ‘‘even if 
these cvils should come with the war, they would 
all, or at least the worst of them, come withovt 1t. 
Not to have undertaken the war, or to put astap to 
it now, would have been, and would now be, to 
leave the Americans in possession of the naval re- 
putation they have acquired, in possession of all the 
means of augmenting their naval force, and, what 
33 of still more consequence, in the enjoyment of 
realfreedom, and of happiness unparalleled, under 
a republican government, at once an example and an 
assylum to all the disdoya? of every country in Eu- 
rope. Leaving her thus, she must, in the present 
state of men’s minds, prove the destruction of alli 
kingly government, and of every hierarchy in the 
world. Vherefore, even failure tn the war is no ob- 
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jection to persevering in it, sceing that the worst 
« a , 


that cen arise out of the war, must arise out of suf- 
fering this repubiic to enjoy peace, especially with 
the reputation that she has acquired on that clement, 
the absolute dominion of which we have so long 
claimed. When there is, at least, a possibity of 
destroying this republic by war, and no possibility of 
nvoiding destruction from her without war, reason 
says, go on with the war.” 

I know thet there are many that argue thus, be- 
cause Ehave heard them argue thus. And, F must 
confess, that, if Icouid bring myselfto their feel 
ings as to the consequences which they dread, I 
should be bound to say, that their arguments were 
unanswerabie. As the matter stands, I could, I 
‘uink, give a satisfactory answer; but. as every one 


likes to have something left to be supplied by him. 
self, I leave the reader to give to these arguments 
such an answer, as, after some minutes of sober re. 
flection, his mind may suggest. | 

_ Before I conclude, however, I must repeat what 
Ihave before said, as to the dilemma in which we 
are placed. It is very certain, that America, at 
peace, in the enjoyment of such perfect freedom, 
and such great superiority under a republican go. 
vernment, the very head of which does not receive 
above five thousand pounds a year, and having no 
established church, and no use for hangmen; it js 
certain, that’ America, presenting this picture to 
the world, might, and would keep alive the spirit 
of jacobinism in Europe; and ‘that spirit might in a 
few years, producé very serious consequences. But 
on the other hand, to preyent her from presenting 
this dangerous picture to the world, we must keep 
wp all our present taxes, and perhaps, continue to make 
loans. This is the dilemma, the grand dilemma, in 
Which we are at present placed, and cut ef which, 
I must coniess, Ido not see how we arc te get, un- 
less we were, as the T'imes supposes we shall, tc 
finish this insolent republic in the space of “a fx 
mantis.” 


FROM COBBETT’S REGISTER, SEPTEMBER 26. 


American Navy. 


Mr. Conperr—The very clear illustratjon, which 
you have given, of the original ground of the war 
With the United States of America, and the con- 
vincing manner in which you have shown, that these 
grounds have ceased to exist, is highly creditable 
to your talents, and to your character as a pub. 
lic writer. You cannot, however, but be aware, 





that in the present state of our corrupt press, little 


| good is to be expected from your patriotic and dis- 


interested excrtions. 

Instead of our writers on the American war meet 
ing the question, as they ought, and as you have so 
candidly done, they seem to vie with each other in 
ceudering it cdscure, and in endeavoring to fix the 
stigma ofthe war upon Americans, which is so very 
plain, can be fixed no where but upon ourselves. 

Thus, by confounding facts, and bewildering tlic 
minds of their readers, they suececd in gaining 
their approbation of measures, which, were the 
truth told, they would condemn; and in rousing pub- 
iic indignation against a people who have sprung 
from the same stock as ourselves; and whom every 
consideration of policy and justice ought to lead us 
to respect as brethren. These effects are certainly 
deplorable; but they are the result of a credulity 
that seems to be interwoven with the. composition 
ofour countremen, and for which I am afraid, there 
is no eHectual remedy. Combined with this credu- 
lous disposition, there is a strong predeliction in 
the pubtic mind to regard the success of the enemy; 
if not dfeats, as of no consequence whatever, while 
every partial advantage we obtain, is magnified, into 
a splendid and glorious victory, and every predatory 
landing on their coasts, as almost decisive of the fate 
ofthe entire continent of America? Tie Courter 
of Monday last, for example, contains the following 
insolent gasconade: “whilst our army is distingiish- 
ing itself by such brilliant successes in Canada, our 
navy keeps every port in ihe United States in a siase 
of alarm and confusion, We sail up rivers, take 
towns, destroy magazines, and advance to within 
twenty miles of the American capitol. ‘This isas 1 
should be, “we owe it,” as we said on Friday, not 





lonly to ourselves hut to posterity, in the war pro 
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yoked by America, and engaged in for the most un- | 
just purposes, to make such an impression upon her 


conquest for many years to come.” fn this short ex- 
tract, thereare no less than three distinct falsehoods, 
as to the causes of the war with America. It was 
not provoked by the American government, but by 
vis, It was not entered into on their part for unjust 
purposes, but to vindicate the personal rights of its 
citizens. It is not from a desire of aggrandizement 
and conquest that the Americans prosecute the war, 
but to resist the attempts now made (after the ori- 

inal grounds of war have ceased to exist) to com- 
pel the relinquishment of a portion of territory in 


why does the Times indulge itself in declamations 
about the distribution of our army, when the disposal 
of our navy, and the little it has accomplished a- 
gainst America, presents so wide a field for animad- 
version? Have our brave Tars done enough for 
glory, that they are now to be laid aside? Or ratner, 
has not the influence and importance of those who 
conduct the affairs of this essential department of 
our national defence been superceded by that of the 
army? Which ever of these may be the causeof our 
naval inaction, itis galling to think of the numerous 
losses the country is every day sustaining, through 
the activity and daring of the Americans. A list of 
captures made out at Lioyd’s list, up to the begin- 


our favor, which never before was the subject offing ofthis month, makes the number of our vessels 


contention. As to our navy keeping the ports of the 
United States in a state of alarm and confusion, lam 
not disposed to question this. But I have yet to 
jearn that we have either “taken towns or destroyed 
magazines” belonging to the enemy. At least, if 
we have done more in this way than holding out 
threats, 1 should like to have some better evidence 
ofthe fact than the statement of the Courier. It is 
true, I recollect something of an attempt, on the 
part of sir John Warren, to take possession of Cra- 
ney island. But here, if the Americans did not de- 
feat eur purpose, they were indebted for their good 
fortune to the stupidity of the planners of the at- 
tack, who found it necessary to relinquish it after 
our troops were in the boats, in consequence of the 
want of water to carry them in shore—a circum- 
stance as capable of being ascertained befire as af-. 
ter the attempt. The Fails of Niagara, has ail the 
appearance of a drawn contest, in which neither of 
the parties had any great advantage over the other. 
When the American account of this battle arrives, 
it will then be seen how far my opinion is correct. 
Meanwhile though the Courier seems to be fully sa- 
tisfed with these great and giorious achievements, L 
perceive that tHe Times newspaper does not feel 
quite so easy on the subject. Inthe leading article 
ofthis morning there is the following desponding 
paragraph:—“We must own that we had hoped, ere 
this,to have had to record victories obtained in A- 
merica ataless expense of blood. It is not economy 
m war, itis cruelty, to keep back the force which 
would render opposition vain. Ht is a wanton waste 
of valuable lives, to take the field with an inferior 
amy, When we have it in our power to display an 
itresistuble superiority. From the moment of the 
treaty of peace, it has been a matter of astonish- 
ment to the public inv general, what could have pre- 
veited the immediate transportation of our victorious 
troops at once from Bordeaux to America.’ When 
this servile tool of a party professes to be so very 
ignorant, as to the reason why lord Wellington’s ar- 
my was not immediately shipped off for America, he 
scems to’ have forgot all that he lately said, about 
the necessity of our keéping a large army in Belgi- 
um, in order to support thé claims of cur dear ally, 
the prince of Orange, to that country. It was that 


taken by the enemy, amount to ONE ‘THOUSAND 
TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY NINE. 
In the month of August alone, no less than one 
‘atndred and five were captured. But it is not cap- 
turing merely, that is the most vexatious and de- 
grading part of the business. The greatest part of 
these vessels have been taken in sight of our own 
ports, by 2n enemy over whom the Courier exults, 
that “our navy keeps every port in the United States 
in a state of alarm and confusion.” Would it not be 
wiser if that navy, instead of employing itself in 
larming the old women and children on the coast 
of America, and burning their houses, were to return 
home and protect our own coasts and commerce from 
an evil tentimes more fatal to us than all the injury 
we can everdo in that predatory warfare? 
This is not that sort of glory to which British 
tars used to beaccustomed. A Nelson and a Coch- 
rane, sought out, fought and vanquished the enemy. 
Weseem toshun the contest, or 1f we do engage in 
it, such-is the torpid state to which our gallant tars 
have been reduced, by long neglect and discourage- 
ment, that the Americans have almost universally 
been the victors. It has been attempted to account 
for these decided advantages, by stating, that the 
enemy’s vessels were longer, and carried more guns 
than our’s. Formerly, the courage of our seamen 
used always to consist, in their beating an enemy 
superior both in number and weight of metal—it is 
not, however, the fact, that our vessels have always 
been inferior in point of strength to the Americans. 
This will appear quite evident from the following 
statement of the relative strength of the different 
ships of war taken by the Americans and by us since 
the commencement of hostilities, and the number of 
guns curried at the time by the captors, and the 
captured:— 
The ships of war taken frem us stand thus: 
Frigate Java, rated 38, mounting 49, taken by the 
Constitution, rated 44, mounting 52. 
Frigate Macedonian, rated 38; mounting 49, ta 
ken by the United States, rated 44, mounting 52. 

Frigate Guerriere, rated 38, mounting 49, taken 
by the Constitution, rated 44, mounting 52. 

Sloop of war Frolic, rated 18, mounting 24, taken 


measure alone that paralized our efforts against the|by the Wasp, rated 18, mounting 20. 


Americans, and until ministers give up their views 


Sioop of war Peacock, rated 18, mounting 29, ts. 


4s to continental arrangements, or these matters be!ken by the Hornet, rated 18, mounting 20. 


: P } ~~ . 2 . . . MAP . 
finally adjusted, it is in vain to expect a vigorous 


Sloop of war Epervier, rated 18, mounting 22, ta- 


Prosecution of the war on the American soil. Butjken by the Peacock, rated 18, mounting 22. 


then, we have a navy, yes, a formidable navy, consist- 


Sloop of war Reindeer, rated 18, mounting 20, ta- 


Ng of a thozsand ships of war. A navy, by which|ken by the W asp, rated 18, mounting 22 


we have actually annihilated the fleets of France, 


mine Spain and Denmark, and rendered all other |by the Wasp, rated 18 mounting 2: 
lropean states in a manner tributary to our victo- 


rious flag. 


Sloop of war Avon, rated T8, mounting 29, taken 


Gun brig Boxer, rated 14, mounting 16, taken by 


: _ Why does not the Courier boast of the|the Enterprize, rated 14, mounting 16. 
mighty things done against the American navy, 


Gun brig Dominica, rated 10, mounting 17, taker: 





Which is but in its infancy, by so tremendous aforee*|by the Decetur, (privateer) moutning 7. 
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Gun brig Bellahoe, rated 8 mounting 10, taken by 
the Perry, (privateer) mounting 5. _ 

Six sail of vessels on lake Erie, under the com- 
mand of captain Barclay, mounting 63, taken by a 
squadron under commodore Perry. 

The following captures made 5y us: 

Frigate Chesapeake, rating 36, mounting 48, ta- 
ken by the Shannon, rated 38, mounting 49. 

_ Sloop of war Argus, rated 16, mounting 20, ta- 
ken by the Pelican, rated 18, mounting 22. 

Frigate Essex, rated 32, mounting 44, taken by 
the Phebe, rated 36, mounting 49, and the Cherab, 
rated 20, mounting 28, both rated 56, mounted 77. 

All the vessels taken dy us from America, ap- 
pears, from the above statement, to have carried 
fewer guns than the captors. Several of those taken 
from us were superior in this respect to the Ameri- 
cans who took them; and although those captured 
by the latter weré not all ef that description, yet, if 
we calculate the number of guns actually mounted 
at the time of engaging by all the vessels put toge- 
ther, it willappear that our ships of war carried in 
the aggregate, 512, while those of the enemy had 
only 406, making a difference of 46 guns lese of 
board the Americans 3 

The above facts speak volumes; they shew the 
shameful and gross imposition of a:nusing the pub- 
lic with accounts of great successes, said to be ob- 
tained by ourarmy in America, while an entire si- 
lence is kept up as to our disasters at sea; they re- 
fute the ungenerous and invidious charges brought 
against the Americans, that they owe their naval 
victories to the supericr number of guns carried by 
their ships of war; and they overthrow the assertion, 
which has been so often made, that our commerce 
is sufficiently protected by a judicious disposal of 
our navy. If these facts, relative to our maritime 
war with America, have become so clear and domon- 
strable, it will be nothing surprising, considering 
how much our rulers occupy themselves with Eu- 
ropean affairs on the continent, should our American 
‘troops be ultimately compelied to retire from the 
contest, with equal disgrace and humiliation. I am, 
-our constant reader. , 

NAUTICUS. 

Deptford, September 21, 1214 


FROM COBBETT’S WEEKLY REGISTER, OF SEPTEMBER 24, 

American war.—The following account of a bat- 
tle, and of a victory, on our part, gained over the 
Americans, is, perhaps, the most curious of any that 
ever was published, even in this enlightened Lan- 
caster school country. Before I insert it, let me 
observe, that the scene of action lies 7 the heart of 
Canada, though from the accounts that we have 
had, any one, not armed againt the system of de- 
ception thatprevails here, must have supposed, that 
there was not a single American remaiming in Ca- 
nada. Thevictory in question is said to have been 
gained near the famous Falls of Niagara; and, we 
shall now see what sort ofvictory it was, according 
to the account of the commander himself, and which 
account will become a subject of remark, after I 
have inserted it. 

‘Here he inserts the British official account of the 
battle ofthe 25th July, in which they admit a loss 
of killed 84, wounded 559, missing 193, prisoners 
42. Total 878.] 

Was I not right, reader, in calling this a curious 
account? Did you ever before hear, except from the 
mouths or pens of some of our own commanders, of 
a victory of this sort before? It is a fault which L al- 
ways have to point out in our histories of battles, 


countries do, by stating the strength of the armie; 
on both sides. We are left here to guess at the 
force in the field. . We are pot told what was eye: 
our own strength on the occasion. If we had been 
furnished with. this information, we should have 
been able to judge pretty correctly of the nature of 
the combat, and of the merits of the two armies. — 
When we find that there has been a total loss of 
878 men, including a vast, proportion of officers, we 
must conclude that the “drubbing” has not been on 
the Americans only; for the army under general 
Drummond did not, in all probability, amount to 
more than three.or four thousand men/ ‘There appears 
to have been only fowr dbattahons of regulars engaged, 
which would hardly surpass 2000 men. What the 
militia might have amounted to I cannot tell; but, as 
far as I am able to judge from the account, J should 
suppose that we must have lost, on_ this occasion, 
one mun out ef every.five; so that this is a sort of vic. 
tory that is very costly, at any rate. But, except in 
victories ofthis kind, who ever heard before of sucl, 
numbers ef missing and prisoners on the part of the 
victors? When armies are defeated, they have, ge. 
nerally, pretty long lists of missing and prisoners; but, 
when they gain a victory, and, of course, remain 
masters of the spot on which the battle has 
taken place, how odd it is to hear that the 
have so many people taken and lost, the latter of 
whom they can give no account of! And, especially, 
how odd it is, that so many of these taken and los: 
persons should be offcers, and officers of very hig! 
rank too! Never, surely, was there before a victory 
attended with circumstances so much resembling 
the usual circumstances of a defeat. The com: 
mander severely wounded; the second in command 
severely wounded, and made prisoner into the bar- 
gain; the aid-de-camp to the commander made pri- 
soner; several colonels and lieutenant colonels wound- 
ed; a great number of officers and men missing and 
made prisoners:, If such be the marks of a victory 
gained over the Americans, I wonder what will be 
the marks ofa defeat, it unhappily, we should chance 
to experience a defeat? At any rate, taking the 
matter in the most favorable light, what a b/o0d; 
battie this must have been! To be sure that is a con- 
sideration of little weight with the enemies of free- 
dom, who would gladly see half England put to 
death, if tney could thereby have their desire of 
exterminating freedom in America gratified. But 
this isnotall, The battle has not been merely bleo- 
dy, but it has afforded a proof of the determined 
courage of the American army, and leads us to be 
lieve, that, if we persevere, the contest wiil be 
lonz as well as bloody; and it is the length of the 
contest that we haveto fear. The malignantwise man 
who writes in the 7'imes newspaper, expresses gres* 
sorrow that the “heroes of Toulouse” were not arr: 
ved in Canada previous to the late victory. But wha‘ 
could they have done more than to render the “succes: 
of our arms complete?” And this we are told was the 
case without their assistance. The same writer, in the 
same paper, complains of the sovereign of Holland 
for sending an ambassador to Mr. Madison; and ob- 
serves, that, if he had waited a few months, he migh’ 
have been spared the humiliation of sending an em 
bassy to Madison and his set. Hence it would ap 
pear, that this wise man gives our fleets and armies 
but “a few months” to conquer America. lt was 
thus that thesame sort of men talked in the memo- 
rable times of Burgoyne and Cornwallis. But, © 
those times, America had not a population of twe 
millions; she had no government; ine greater part 
of her sea-ports were in our hands; we nad a fourth 
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‘yoney, and almost without cloathing and arms. J 
shall not deny that we may, by the expenditure of 
oo or three hundred millions of money, do the Ame- 
ricans a great deal of mischief. Idare say, that we 
shall burn some of their towns, and drive some thou- 
sands of women and children back from the coast. 
But, inthe mean while, America will be building 
aid sending out ships; she will be gaining experi- 
ence in the arts and practice of war; she will be 
pushing on her domestic trade and manufactures; 
she will be harrassing our commerce to death; and 
cur taxes Will be encreasing, and annual loans must 
stilibe made. It is provoking to be sure, but it re- 
ally is so; that we must leave the Americans in the 
énjoyment of their read liberty, in the enjoyment of 
freedom which is no shum,; must be content to seé 
their country the assylum of all those in Europe who 
will not brook oppression; we must be content to see 
America an example to every pedple, who are im- 
patient under despotism, or or (dreadful al- 
ternative) we must be content to pay all our present 
iixes, and to have new ones added to them! Nay, 
after having, for several years, made these new sa- 
erifices in the cause of “rerular government, social 
order, and our holy religion,” it may, possibly, hap- 
pen, at last, that America will remain unhurt: that, 
having been compelled to learn the art of war, she 
may become more formidable than ever; and that, 
in the end, her fleets, in the space of ten vears, may 
dispute with ours that trident, which we now claim 
as our exclusive property. Already do we hear per- 
sons, Who were so eager for giving the “Yankees a 
hearty drubbing,” ask why this is not done? They 
are already impatient for the conclusion, before the 
beginning has well taken place. They ask why the 
lieroes of ‘Toulouse were not at the late victory?— 
How unreasonable this is! Just as if the government 
could convey them ina balloon! Bestdes, were those 
heroes to have no time for repose? Were thev to be 
set on the moment they had been taken off? The go- 
vernment, to do it justice, have lost notime. They 
have sent ont men as fast as they could get them 
ready. But it requires tine to transport men, and 
cuns, and horses, and Gats, and hay, and straw, to 
America; to say nothing about bread, and beef, and 
pork, and butter, and pease, and rice. Nay, wesee 
iat they had to send out the timber for ships to 
Canada, where, one would have supposed, that there 
was wood enough at any rate. Ifwe were to get 
dossession of New-York, I should not be at all sur- 
prised to hear that the ministers were sending fuel 
‘hither for the cooking of the men’s victuals. This 
isvery different from what was seen in Portugal, 
Spain, and: France. We shall find no pariizans in 
America; and especially shall we find nobody to take 
ip arms in our cause. All must go from tes country. 
itis a war of enormous expense; and we must ex- 
pect to pay that expense. Ifit comes to a close in 
seven years, Y shall think that we have very good 
luck. The troops that are going out now, and who 
have been held in readiness to go ont for so longa 
ume, will hardly be able to pulla trigger before 
nert June. By that time the Americans will have 
half'a million of men, and FREE meh too, in arms: 
and Who is to subdue half a million of men, armed 
‘or the defence of their freedom and their homes? 
How did the people of France as long as the sound 
of freedom cheered their hearts, drive back, hunt, 
and lash their invaders. And, have the Americans 
less courage, or less activity, than the French? How 
silly 13 it, then, to expect to conquér America in 
“a few months!” It is a little strange that the go- 
verument have published no E ctraordinary Gazette, 
S\ving an account of the great “victory,” of which 
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we have been speaking. They are not, in general 
backward in doing justicé to our winners of victo- 
ries. But it is useléss to say muchabdut it. Time 
wiil unfold the truth; and, according to all eppear- 
ance, we shall have time enough to learn all about 
the events, as well as the effects, of the War against 
the republicans of America. It is strange, that we 
have no account of thé exact numbers of the prison- 
ers that we ourselves have made. If any officers had 
been takén by us, would they not have been named? 
And if we have taken no officers, while the Ame- 
ricans have taken so many of ours, what manner of 
victory is this? 


FROM COBRET?T’S WEEKLY RESISTER OF OCTOBER 8. 


Summary of Politics. 


American wan.—The expedition against the Cry 
uf Washingion, or, rather the result of it, has pro- 
duced, in this country, the effect which might have 
naturally been expected. ‘The Yankees are done 
for! Their .Wetrofe’is has been taken! Tuev ran 
away at the sight of our troops! Mr. M idison and 
his government have decamped! The states are left 
Without rulers! The ‘ill-organized association,’ says 
the 7'imes newspaper, ‘is on the eve of dissolution;? 
and the world is speedily to be delivered of the amis. 
chievous exainple of the existence oF @ gavernmené 
Thus says the 
Limes, and thus says a vast majority of this taxed 
nation. This was to be expected. The name of 
metropolis Was enough. The people here were sure 
to look upon it as the Londoni of America; and, of 
course, to conciude that America was subdued, or 
very nearly subdued. Tiis is, tod, the notion held 
forth by the newspapers; and, in fact, it universally 
prevails. Now the truth is, that the city of Wash- 
ington is no city at all, except in name. It was de- 
gun to be built only about sixteen years ago. The 
congress has not met at it above ten or tweive years. 
Itwas built by a sort of dottery, the shares of which 
fell, at one tite, to jess than 10 per cent. of their 
cost. The lottery was drawn; the prizes were not 
paid. I do not, indeed, know what may have been 
done since I left the country; but, at that time, it 
was the general opinion, that it never would be a 
place of any consideration, though the Zazy compel- 
led the congress to meet there. “Wherever the 
king is, there is the court;” but, the republican go- 
vernment of America, though they may have had the 
puerile pride of erecting a capisel and a president's 
palace, could not make a city, which implies a nv- 
merous population and great wealth. But our of- 
ficers, naval as well as miliary, appear to have 
perceived what would hit the taste of war-loving 
Johnny Bull. Johnny, who has no doubt of his hav- 
ing conguered France, would, of course, be delight- 
ed at the prospeci of conquering America, towards 
which he would necessarily look on the capture of 
Washington as an almost last step; and, indeed, I 
heard some people, usually very sensible, gay, upon 
the receipt of thenéws, “Thank God, we shall now 
havepeace, and have the income tax taken of? What> 
in the eye of common sense, is the event of which 
we have made such boasting? We have, with an 
enormously superior naval force, ascended a very 
capacious bay in America, to the distance of about 
sixty miles: We have landed an army; we have re- 


pulsed the militia of superior numbers (a we say;) 


we have entered a straggling town of wooden build- 

ings, Which our own newspapers had told us the 

Americans themselves had acknowledged to he de 

fenceless, we have set fre to several buildings and, 
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some ships; we have (thank God) burnt the presi- 
dent’s palace, and a building ona ridiculously grand 
scale, called the cafito/, where the legislature of the 
Union held its sittings; we have then retreated and 
regained our ships with such haste, that we have 
been compelled to leave our dead, and many of our 
wounded officers, as well as men, to the mercy of cn 
enemy, Whom our newspapers call unprincipled, 
cowardly, and cruel. This is what the Morning 
€hronicle calls one of the most “gallant dashes” of 
thewer. This is styled succéss. ‘This is a victory 
to écast of. This is to inducethe Americans to go 
down upon their Knees, and soli¢it peace on any 
terms! Why did our army not remain at Washington? 
When the French got to Berlin, Vienna, Nupies, 
Hanover, Madrid, Amsterdam, they remained in 
them as long as they pleased. When they got to 
Moscow even, they remained for some weeks. But 
wec::ture the metrepolis of America, and we de- 
camp instantly. We set off insuch haste, that we 
Yeave behind us many of those who have beca wound- 
ed in the enterprise. 

Oh! reader! how has Napoleon been abused for 
leaving behind Aim his sick and wounded, whenhe 
retreated from Russia! and yet we can extol the 
bravery and wisdom of those who, in our own ser- 
vice, do the same thing! Far am I, however, from 
blaming Mr. Ross tor leaving his wounded behind 


> 


seems to have been marked with nearly all the chaz 
ractcristics of the “brilliant dash” itself. Sir Pete; 
Parker, with his ship’s company and marines, 
in search of a parcel of militia in a wood. The read. 
rmay not, perhaps, be aware, that there is no sort 
of resemblance between the American and the Eng- 
lish militia. These militia in America receive n, 
pay, no cloathing, °° arms, from the government 
Every man goes out in his own ordinary array, and 
carries his own arms and accouiremenys. Ninety. 
nine times out of a hundred he finds his own pow- 
der and ball. In short, it was a body of the people, 
voluntatily assembled, and acknowledging no supe- 
rior not of their ownelecting: this was the sort of 
force against whom sir Peter Parker marched— 
They were, as usual, greatly superior in numbers, 
and, as wsual, they were defeated and ran away— 
But, m ‘the end, Sir Peter Parker lost his life, and 
his second in command. succeeded in what? 
Why, in bringing off to the ship a/most allour wound. 
ed! As to the destruction of the public buildings at 
the city of Washington, it will give great pleasure 
to all those who really love republican government. 
There are palaces enough .elsewhere. America 
Wants none; and, it will, I dare say, be very long 
before she willsee another. There are very good 
buildings in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and many 
other elegant and populous cities. There wants no 











him; for, in the first place, he was sure he had left 


them in the hands ofa very humane people; and, in: 


the next place, by delaying his departure, he mig!it 
Rave addedavery long list to his killed and wounded. 
But, it is impossible to find ott any apology for 
‘ir. Ross, upon this océasion, without furnishing an 
epology for the so much reprobated conduct of Na- 
poleon. Mr. Ross assigns the best possible reason 
tor his wonderfully expeditious retreat tothe ships; 
namely, he was afraid, that if he delayed this mdve- 
théent, the miliiia might collect tr such numbers as’ to 
intercept him. The militia’ What that same sort of 
troops, whom he had just overthrown as it were by 
merely shewing his red coats? Mew were they to 
coitect in such haste? Whience were they so speedily 
to come? Thank vou, Mr. Ross, for this acknow- 
ledgment, though, perhsps, made involuntarily; be- 
cause it proves clearly, that you were convinced, 
that you were not among 2 people, on whose cow- 
ardice and whose want of pairiotism, you could 
place a moiment’s reliance; because it clearly proves, 
in short, that if we succeed in this war, we have a 
people, «n armed people, to subdue. There 3s one 
f:.ct stated in the report of the enterprize, to which 
Mr news writers psy no attention; but which is of 
very great importance. Afterthe American troops 
lead gone off, and left ours to enter the city, gene- 
ral Ross, our commander, had his horse s/iot under 
him, as he was going along at the head of his men, 
by agun fired from the window of a private house.— 
There can be no doubt that the ball was intended 
for the rider. This might have given him,-and, I 
dare say did give him, a tolerable lively idea of what 
sort of people he had got amongst; and it ought to 
convince wise Johnny Bull, that to follow the advice 
of the Times newspaper, and send a large tofce into 
the heart of the country, there to take up a “com- 
manding’ position,” is much easier upon paper than 
itis upon land. The Times and’ Courier are net- 
tled that ou® commanders did not date their despatch- 
es from the Capitol. I dare say, that they had no 
disinclination that way; but, then, the militia, might 


grandeur, there wants no capitol, no palace, no 
‘metropolis, no court. All these bring taxes and 


'standing armies, and the Americans want neither, 


There was the other day an article in the Timer 
newspaper, which struck measa remarkable in- 
stance ofthe force of habit; and asa clear proof, that 
aman may accustom himself to slavish ideas, ’till 
he, in good’ earnest, regards as a reproach every 
mark of frétdom. The article to which I allude, 
was a commentity on a paper, published by the 
person to whom the defence of New York is com- 
mitted, and who, ina very pressing manner, in- 
vites, exhorts, requests and beseeches persons, capable 
lof bearing arms, to come forth and augment his 
force, &c. Kc. Upon this, the editor of the Times 
observes, that this officer cuts a most sorry and (a- 
mentable figure; and he jests most merrfly upon the 
tone of the poor gchtleman, “who,” says he, “invites, 
exhorts, requests, beseeches: any thing but COM 
MANDS.” Well! and what of that? Are the people 
less happy, because no one assumes a commanding 
tone towards them? Is their situation less enviable 
for that? Is their character less dignified, because 
they will not suffer themselves to be commanded in 
any way whatever? They do not like to be command- 
ted by any body; and why should we quarrel with 
them on that acccunt? This editor, and many others, 
seem astonished that Mr. Madison should have 
been two years at war, without being prepared for 
defence. Bui what do they mean by defence? Three 
hundred, nay, twenty hundred thousand men, woul¢ 
not be sufficient to guard every point, where 4 few 
men can bé landed for a few hours on a coast (in- 
cluding bays and mouths of rivers) of three or four 
thousand miles in extent. Such adventures as ad: 
miral Cochrane’ gives an account of, might, with 
such a navy as otis, be performed, on such an ex- 
tent of coast, in spite of two or three millions ot 
regular soldi€rs.. The defence of America, and, 1n- 
deed, of any country, does not mean the preventing 
of the bombadment ofa village, or the burning of a 
city, or the carrying off of “stock.” It means the 


have collected! In short, they had no time to do it|preventine of that country from being subdued, OF 
with sufeiy. That was the reason why they did not 
do it! and, for my own part, T think the reason quite 
sitisfoetery. The envisodeéto the “brilliant dash,” 





so much doubled'as to make a disgraceful peace — 
And this defence, in America, must be /eft to sed 
people themselves. Myr. Madison could raise not 
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gular armies. The people do not give him the 
means to do jt. They know very well, that for want 
of a regular army, they are liable tehave some towns 
knocked down, or sacked; but they prefer this to 
the putting ofa standing army in the hands of any 
man in their country. \ 

We, indeed are of a taste widely different. We 
have field marshals, hundreds of generals, and colo- 
nels, and majors, and captains, and barragkmasters, 
and commissaries, and cadets, andsoon. We have 
military depots, acadamies, colleges, and socn to a 
jong list. We have, besides, great numbers of fo- 
reign officers, some of whom. have had commands 
in Kngland itself, and of counties of England. We 
have also great numbers of forcign soldiers- in our 
pay. This isourtaste. Weliketo have these peo- 
ple. But then we very cheerfully pay for all these 
fine things. We are willing to purchase our safety 
inthis way. Now, as I never heard that the Ame- 
ricans quarrelled with us on this account, why 
should we quarrel with them for their taste? They 
prefer a few towns to be sacked or beaten down, 
now and then, to the paying for a standing army, for 
barracks, depots and military colleges. Their taste 
may be bad. They may prove themseives very 
stupid in not liking to see their streets crowded 
with beautiful, tall, straight gentleraen, with pret- 
ty hats and caps, with furs and whiskers, with 
cloaks and glittering swords and boots, that shiné 
likejapan mugs. But stupidityis no crime; and, if 
they do not like these things, we, who have so 
much more refinement amongst us, and so much 
more elevation of mind, should view them with 
pity rather than with scorn; should, speak of them 
with compassion, rather than reproach. We might 
2s reasonably reproach them (and the French too, 
bye the bye) for not having a taste for tythes. We 
like these too. Mr. Burke said so, many years ago. 
We like to give our clergy a tenth part of our crops. 
But, then, have we not our churches and cathedrals, 
cur prayers and our sermons, our bells and our 
singing, our lord’s supper, our baptism, confirma- 
tien, churching of women, absolution of the sick, 
and burial of the dead. We have all these things, 
and a great many more in return for the tenth part 
of our crops; and the Americans, (poor fellows!) 
have none of them. Yet we ought not to reproach 
them on thisaecount. It is, doubtless bad taste in 
them; but as I said before, bad taste is not criminal. 
Another'thing I wish to point out to the attention of 
the reader, He frequently sees in our newspapers, 
eriracts from American papers, all tending to de- 
grade the government and decry its measures. Out 
of the three or four hundred newspapers published 
in America there are probably ten or twelve who 
proceedin this tone. These are carefully sent hither, 
by consuls or otner persons residing there. From 
these only, extracts are published here; and, be it 
other side of the question, we should be exposed to 
utter ruin, if we were to publish such extracts from 
them, as it would be necessary to publish, in order 
to give the public a fair view of the state’ of men’s 
minds in America. But the hiréling prints here do 
one thing for us; they, by their extracts prove to 
US now great is freedom in America. The Times tells 
us, that one paper in America expresses its opi- 
won, that the president himselfhad a narrow escape 


ir lach} ' : 
om Washington; and, that another expresses its) 


see you tremble, Your teeth chatter in your head. 
{ hear them chatter, and well they may. How ma- 
ny Joyal men do I hear exclaim, “send the traitor to 
the gallows! Rip up his bowels and throw them in 
his face! Cut off his head! Quarter his vile carcase, 
and put the quarters at the king’s disposal!” Yet 
we hear the American writers wishing that their 
chiefimagistrate had been taken by the enemy; and 
we do not find that any thing is either said or done 
to them. Their. publications are suffered to take 
their free course. If they be true, and speak sense 
and reason, they will gain adherents, as they ought. 
If false or foolish they will only gain the writegs 
hatred or contempt, which, I dare say, lias beeh 
the case in the instance before us. 

But, reader, let us not, with this fect full in our 
eyes, be induced to believe that the Americans have 
nothing to fight for; or, that any man who loves 
freedom, can wish to seea change in the govern: 
ment; or, at least, inthe sort of government whic! 
exists inthat country. As to Mr. Madison, against 
whom our hired men rail so much, Ae cannot be much 
to blame for any thing relating to the war. It was 
the congress; the representatives of the people; the 
real, not the sham, representatives of the people who 
declared war. Yn fact it was the people themselves, 
who were resolved no longer to endure that, which 
they had so long and so loudly complained of. A 
war in America must be the people’s war. Thede- 
fence of the country must be left to the people. Not 
only as to the fighting, but as to the time, place, 
and every thing else belongmg to the war. The 
people know very weil the extent of their danger.— 
They are well apprized of every thing. They were 
aware, beforehand, that what has taken place would 
take place; and though many individuals must and 
will suffer, that will excite no general discontent 
against the government. 

Of one thing I am very certain, and that is, that 


lwe are carrying on preciscly that sort of warfare, 


which all the real friends of repubiican sovernment 
would wish to see us carry on. It is a sort of war- 
fare (especially when the ground of the war is con- 
sidered) which cannot fail to unite the parties, into 
which the people have been divided; nor do I think 
it at all improbable, that we may cause Mr. Madi- 
son to, be president four years longer than he would 
have been without our war against his country, and > 
our threat to depose him. For many men will na- ~ 
turally say, that, though they would have liked to 
see him following the example of ‘Vashington and 
Jefferson, decline a third term as: president; yet, 
sceing that his so doing might ‘be interpreted as a 
mark of submission to us he ought again to be 
elected. 

The favorite idea in England appears to be, that 
we ought to send out a great overwhelming force, 
get possession of some place in the heart of the 


observed, that, if we possessed the papers on thefcountry, and there compel the government to sur- 


render up the republic on our own terms. I sup-— 


‘pose that our commanders know better than to at- 


tempt any thing ofthekind. I suppose that our go- 
vernment know better than to order them, or au- 
thorise them to make any such attempt. And yet, 
what are we to do by such a mode of warfare as we 
are now carrying-on? Suppose we were to get pos- 
session of New York and some other maritime towns; 





what shouldwe get But an enormous expense to keep, 
those places? Cooped up in them, how ridiculous 


“egret that he was not taken by the enemy. Now,'should we look! No: we shall never beat that peo- 


"eader, imagine fora moment, the case of an enemy 


ple, unless the people themselves join us; and, as 


‘anded in England, and some writer expressing | this has not been the case yet, in any onc instance, 


“ing! You tremble for the unfortunate creature. [ 


his regret that the said enemy had not captured the | 


‘what reason have we to expect, but that it never 
| will bethe case, in spite ofall the allurements held, 
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out to the people in the prospect of participating in 
the suppert of the army, the navy, the church, the 
law, the nobility, and the financial system of the 
former “moiler countrys” But, we must not in this 
large view of the American war, overlook particular 
events, and especially, that just announced to us 
f-om Fort Erie. In my last, I noticed the bloody 
battle of Chippawa. Afver that battle, it appears 
that the contest was renewed ( our army having been 
reinforced ) in the front of fort Erie, into which the 
Yankees had retired, and where our gallant coun- 
trymen and their associates seemed to have been 
resoluiely bent to fulfil our wishes, and to give 
them “a drubbing.” Alas! the “drubbing” fell up- 
on our own gallant army, who amounted to only 
about two thousand men, .and who were compelicd 
(o retreat, with all possible speed, leaving 902 either 
cead, wounded, or prisoners! The American gene- 
ral Gaines, says, that he destroyed our people at the 
point of the bayonet. Our general says, that the an- 
gle ofa bastion was blown up with two hundred of 
curmen init. This last might be, and yet the case 
would nat be much altered in our favor. Such a 
conflict as this I never before read of. HK surpasses 
that of Chippawa, and that surpassed, in point of 
proportionate destruction, any thing in modern 
warfiure. And, it ought to be observed, that a great 


part of this army of Yankees were militia; some of 


them volunicers; and not a man of them who would 
suffer any one to say that he had him under his 
command! It is, then, a fact beyond all dispute, that 
the Yankees will sometimes fight; and, as there ts no 
such thing as ascertaining beforehand the precise 
time when the fighting fit will come an them, they 
being such an irregular sort of peopte, and subject 
to no kind of discipline, I think it is the height oi 
prudence in our commanders on the Atlantic coast 
not to venture too far at atime from our ships. 
Upon hearing of ‘fe battle of Evie (for it cost as 
manv men as several ofthe battles of Wellington) 
Y was, Imust confess, eager to hear what the Times 
writer would ke able to say upon the subject. I 
had half a mind to hope, that he would begm to re- 
this war; but, onreflection, I concluded, that, like 
the reprobates mentioned in the goad book, repen- 
tance was not in his power. This conclusion was 
right, ag the readtr willnow sce. “Theunforiunate 
event which casts a partial shade over the suecesses 
of our Canadian army is at lergth communicated to 
usin an authentic shape. We extract, fiom the 
papers received yesterday from that part of the 
world, a copy of Sir George Prevost’s geseral order, 
dated Montreal, 25thof August; which states the 
loss sustained at theattack on Fort Erie, on the 15th 
preceding, at 902 killed, wounded, and missing. — 
Compared with the whole number of general Drum- 
mond’s force, this loss is no doubt very considera- 
ble; but we are glad to sce no hint given, that the 
event islikely to cecasion our treops to fall back.— 
The misadventure must no doubt, beranked amongst 
those chances of war to. which the bravest armies, and 
best laid plans are subject. It was preceded by a 
brilliant achievment, executed four days before by 
captsin Dobbs, of the royal navy, who, witha party 
of seamen and marines, most gallantly boarded and 
took two armed schooners, anchored close to fort 
Erie. The consequence of this capture being to 
deprive the enemy’s position of a great part of its 
defence, general Drummond reselved to follow it 
up by a general attack on fort Erie and the Ameri- 


pent of the part he had acted in the stirring up of 


can entrenchments. In this daring attempt he had{on withont money, and that thev have adopted the 


nearly attained complete suecess. 


actually entered the fort, and had already turneq 
part of its guns against the enemy’s last point o: 
refuge, when suddenly a tremendous explosion to5}- 
place, which not only destroyed many valuable lire. 
but necessarily involved all our operations in en, 
fusion, and left no alternative but a precipitate re. 
treat to our first approaches. It is evident, thero. 
tore, that genetal Gaines’ boast of having repulsed 
ourmen at the point of the &ayonet, is idle gasconade. 
The lamentadle result was, in all probability, occz- 
sioned by accident; but, if the American general 
had any share in it, it was one which reflected more 
credit on his policy than on his bravery. To spring 
amine on an assailing enemy, may be, in such cir. 
cumstances an allowable mode of destruction; but 
whilst Awmanity is pained by contemplating such an 
event, there is no counter feeling of admiration for 
the heroism of those by whom the dreadful deed was 

xecuted.” ' Oh! you vilehypocrite! “Hmanity” on 
your lips! on these same lips from which have pro- 
ceeded so many urgent exhortations to exterminate 
Americans; and who, in the very same number of 
your sanguinary paper, commends Sir Thomas Hayr- 
dy for having bombarded, and, as you then thouch:, 
burnt to ashes the dwellings of the people of the vil. 
lage of Stonington! Himanity! 

This cant may do ina country where cant is s9 
much in vogue; but, be vou assured, that it wil! 
only excite contempt in the breast of the enemy— 
You can discover “no heroism,” can you, in the de. 
fenders of fort Erie, who had lost their water sid 
defence before the battle began? The three officers 
of colonel Scott’s regiment, who came out of the 
battle alive and not wounded, would, like Job’s ser. 
vants, tell you a different story; unless, indeed, lik 
Bobadil, they were (which I am sure they would 
not do) to attribute their beating to the piunets, in- 
stead f the American kayonets. For my part, | 
believe general Gaines’ in preference to gencra! 
Drummond’s report. Not because I question the 
veracity of the latter, but because I know that he 
might be misinformed, and that general Gaines cou! 
not be misinformed, as to the fact. But, as I said 
before, this fact ofthe blowing up of the angle of's 
bastion does not materially affect the merits ofthe 
case; and, unless the American people be very dir 
ferent in their natures from all other people, the 
event must have create a wonderful sensation ir 
the country; and, 1 am sure, that in the eyes of am 
man in England whose reason is not totally deade 
ed by prejudice, it must have excited a dread, thet, 
if we pursvie that project of subjugation, so strongh 
recommended bythe writcrs here, we are now cit 
barked in a war of extraordinary bloadshed, 0:1 no 
ordinary duration, and of an expense that will keep 
on all our present taxes, and occasion constant annu- 


al louns. 
FROM COBBETT’S WEEKLY REGISTER, OF OCTOBER Lo, 


Ways anxp xraws.—In mv last, I noticed the cit 
cumstance of ministers hat ing been so hard pressed 
for money, tocarrvon the war with America, that they 
bad actually fi wine it necessary to apply tothe East In- 
dia Company for an advance of duties ®D goods not 
yet imported; or, if brought to this country, not l! 


.i 
able to payment ‘of duty for several months to come: 





and for the sum thus obstained, amounting, as I ain 
informed, to one million two hundred thousane 
pounds, a discount was allowed, though I have not 
heard to what extent. But this. is not the enly c!- 
cumstance which shews that ministers cannot §° 





' Wy4t : ae - . » .« . . * “" 
The sprit of our|resolution ofraising it, at least for the presant, 


hv 
“¢ 


brave soldiers surmouited every obstacle. They had!other methods than thatof loans 
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Besides the demand upon the East India Compa-| every step taken by the government to re-colonize 
ay, which for obvious reasons, they very quietly] the United States?) Even the most servile of all the 
submitted to, a requisition has beenmade upon the} crew of corruptionists, has not been able to excel 
other merchants in London, and I dare say, else-}this contemptible writer in, the manner he has ex 
where, to pay their arrears of duties on bonded “oods, ulted over the reverses of the Americans. Either 
which had not, for some time been levied, in conse-|the editor of the Morning Chronicle is ‘sincere in 
quence of the general stagnation \of commerce.| wishing the yankees a drubbing, or he is not sincere. 
Yhese gentry, however, do not seem so disposed as| If the ‘latter, t then does he labor in vain to be con~ 
the East India Company are, to comply with thej sistent, by professions of regard for peace, and ab- 
demands of government, and having called a public horrence of war, while he acquiesces in, and ap- 
meeting, for the purpose of taking “into consicera-| plauds the hostile measures pursued against Ameri- 
“tion the very alarming situation in which they are}ca. But if this new war is not altogether displeas- 
“likely to be placed by the recent determination of ing to the organ of the whigs; if he and his party 
“the lords of the treasury:” and the Morning Chro- have resolved to allow ministers to prosecute it 
nicle, which is always sympathetic when any thing|their own way, without any molestation from them; 
occurs to indulge its splenetic humor against minis-j how comes it that they are endeavoring, xs is evi- 
ters, has shewn its fel/ow feeling for these merchants,|dent from the above article, to paralize the hands of 
on the very trying, very alarming occasion, by the/ministers? Ifthe war with France required money 
following sorrowful kimentation: “The scarcity of|to carry it on; if we could not put down Napoleon, 
‘money, “which has forced the chancellor of the ex-| without i increasing the national debt from two hure 
“chequer to the harsh measure of forcing payment|dred and f. Fty-nine millions to NINE HUNDRED AND Sr- 
“of the duties on all goods that have been bonded|venry; if the deliverance of Europe could not be 
‘above a twelve month, will occasion distress and|eMected until the country was burthened with an 

“inconvenience ta the city, much more grievous than} incalculable load of taxes; by What meaas is it that 
“would have been felt by a new loan. ‘Themeasure|we are to re-conquer America, and to compel up- 
“of bonding was adopted for the purpose of making} wards of eight millions of people, who have shewa 
“this country a depot for the products of different}no liking for our ees to submit to its swar, 
“climes—that they might be supplied as the de-/and to relinguish all the blessings of independence: 
mand arose for them; and it was an admirable con-|Is there any other way of doing it but with money? 

“trivance to secure to the country the carrying trade,|To say nothing of their pay, can the men we are 

“a5 well as to ease the merchant when the markets! every day sending across the Atlantic, ta farmble the 
rot the continent were shut up against us. Thesely ‘ankees, be conv eved thither without money? They 

BSc have accumulated in the warehouses for five|must have food as well as clothing. The seamen 
‘“vears, and the amount of duties upon them, is saidjmust also have food whoa navigate the vessels, and 
“tg be four miilions sterling.—Now, to force these} this not for the voyage mereiy, but for the waaie 

“eoods out upon the market all at once, without re-| time it is calculated we are to take in conquerin 
‘ard to the demand or price, is a measure of such|the Americans. Then there is the immense ¢ “lan. 
“severity as Was never attempted before. Many ofjtity of naval and military stores, necessary¥ for such 
“the original owners are gone. They disposed of|an army, to be provided for. Can this be done with- 
vith )eir property, and it may have passed through|out money, or even withadittie money? No, surely; 

“several hands. In many cases sums have been|the war w ith America, like every other war, cano.- 

“lent upon the security of those bonded goods—and |ly be supported with money; and where are minis. 


waa 


“if they are to be bronght forth and exposed to sale, ters to look for it but into the pockets of those men 


Wwe 
































“they must fall in price ruinous to all parties, We 
“suppose that a very strong representation of all 
“the facts will be made to the treasury against the 

“measure, as they arc ordered to clear them out and!¢ 

“pay the duties on or before Sunday the SOth inst {I 

“Wes suppose that the chancellor of the exchequer’ 
“considered that ‘th t Retter day—the better decd’; 
“ff he should not suc oe n procuring this seasona-! 

“ple supply, will this he an ap ology for requiriyg a, 
“loan, or the funding of exchequer bills after all?” | 

Eiger who have been acct istome a to consider the, 





be - le to appr eciate, * ea - above art idle. his pr e-18 
fens ons to that character. When the unex xpected | 
event of the overthrow of Napoleon electrified, as it! 
were, the good people o° this country, and almost t} 
rendered them frantic withtoy, did not the VWornina 
CAronitle, on that oce hie we With the proatitited 


hirel ‘Ling: journals, in abil ing the fallen emperor; in| 2 


stigmatizing him a tyrant, ade hot, and an wsurper; 
and a ine ministers ere2/, nat, loading them with 
Praise, tor the noble eRlorts they had made to rid 
the earthof such amoenster? Wasnot this a direct! 
opproval of every warlike measure of ministers 
Was it not a tacit acknowledgement, that every six- 
pence of moncy thev had levied, had been pri pe rly | 
done, and met with their entire approbatto n? Vat, 
what is more: -—Has not th is organ of “a fac tion, while! 

canting and whining about the miéseries and @gtlami- 
3 of war, riven its heat concurrence to the pro} 


secution of the war with Ameries, and abaland.' 





who called for the war, and who promised them their 
warmest support, if they would only give Jonathan 
a drubbing; who ass sured ministers that they would 
consider no sacrifice too great to obtain this desira- 
i? le object. 

W hat right, then, have these men to come fui- 
ward, now that the American war has begun in 
real earnest, and complain of the bevdabtins ofmaking 

hem fulfil their engagements? Orwhereis the con 
afat ney, the renect for Principle, so much talked of 
by the Morning Cironicle, when he tells us that it 


| would be har sh, distressing, inconvenient, Lrievoisy 
severe, ruinous, and tae Lord knows what, to force 


these men to keep their promises? Is it hecause 
‘they are alarmed, ee they begin to feel the con- 
seqrences — ir folly, that ‘they deserve compas- 
sion? 1 ‘my part, it vives me real satisfaction to 
find these bawlers for war berinuing at last to feel 
neasy for their situation. | Wish since: ely that 
they had begun to be alarnied somewhat sooner. It 
wottld have bees for the inverest of all Europe; 3 
may say, it would have been for the interest of the 


iWhole human race, if these alarmists had twentv 
>i years ago, instead of raising a clamor against liber- 
ity; ifthev had ¢hen felt some of those compunctions 
‘they now feel, about the cast of the war into which 


they plunged us. As it is, however, no real friend 
lof ius country will regret their present alarms. 
iLong, too long, has the majority, the most deserving 
elass’of the community, suffer ed 2 ‘yoentence and 
Nstre33— Harel aig sand meno to 
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thousands, have been the measures pursued under 
the tedious and lengthened reigns of cerruption.— 
it ishigh time, therefore, that the authors of these 
calamities should themselves have a little experi- 
ence of the benefits resulting from the pernicious sys- 
tem-to which they have so long’ given countenance 
and support. Myonly fear is, that they do not feel 
cneugh; that they are not sufficiently alarmed about 
their situation; and that, notwithstanding all their 
sympathetic brother of the Morning Chronicle has 
so delefully said in their behalf, they will yet be in- 
duced to part with their money, and to go on be- 
jieving: all that our kying presses tell them, about 
our suecess over the Yankees, and the great com- 
mercial advantages which these must shortly pro- 
duce. The chancellor of the exchequer, inthe mean- 
while, cannot but feel himself placed in a very awk- 
ward situation, by the restive spirit displayed by 
John Bull on this occasion, and perhaps is now re- 
gretting, that he so easily departed from the usual 
and more palatable way of raising moncy by annui- 
ty. Hesvas driven to this, [have no doubt, on a¢- 
count of the recent uncommon full in the stocks, oc- 


casioned by ihe anticipation in the monev market, of| 


that part of the statement of the Borning Chroniciz 
Which respects the supposed hardship of levying 
the arrears of duties on bonded goods, says, “Tie 
goods have been bonded three, four, or five years— 
at last government demands the duty upon them. Is 
it not the sameas if government had given a man 
permission to defer thé payment of his income tax 
for three. years, and then required it to be paid? It 
must be paid at last.” From this it appears, that jt 
is seriously intended te put the loyalty of our Lon- 
don merchants to the fest. I hope nothing will oc. 
cur to induce ministers.to abandon this intention.— 
As to whatthe Chronicle says about a loan, or fund. 
ing excliequer bills, the Courier replies, that nothing 
cf the kind is in contemplation; the truth being, 
“that the ways and means already provided are suf- 
ficieat to meet the expenditure to be incurred until 
some time after Christmas, probably the spring; and 
the parliament, at its next meeting, will only be 
called upon to extend the appropriation of them.”>— 
it might be supposed from this ight way of treating 
the subject, that the money raised and expended 





since the abdication of Napoleon, had been of a very 
trifling nature. Kut the fact is, mdependent of all 


anew loan. It was very natural, in these circum-|the taxes levied previous to that ¢; ent being still in 


stances, io turn Iris attention elsewhere; and where) existence, no less than fifiy-one millions sterling 
could he turn it, with greater propriety, than to a! was borrowed subsequent to the year 1812; and if to 
quarter where the war had always beer most pojru-| this is added the advanced duties, paid by the Eas? 
jur, and to a fund which, in truth, delonged to the| India Company, and what is about to be raised of 
country. The money had, in advance, of the East|arrears on bonded guods, our national expenditure, 
Yndia Company, can scarcely be considered in that|in the short period of two years, will be found to be 
tight; but, in the case now before us, it is admitted, Cqual, if not greater, than what it was during the 
that there is in the hands of the London merchants, , Most expensive period of the war with France. The 
no less a sum than youn wiizrons sterling belonging, sum derrowed since 1812 is, in truth, only two mil- 
to the public, that has been accumulating for five! lions short of the whole national debt at the death oi 
years, during which that same public have been sub-! George F. and more than a thirdof its amount at 
ynitting. to great privations, in order to make up the}the end of the seven years war, in 1762. These 
deficiencies this occasioned. Tiad the Morning)facts will appear obvious from the annexed table, 
Chronicle been property alive to the interests of the! and, I think, must render it sufficiently clear, that 
country, it would have called for the inmediate apr! means have not been wanting hitherto, whatever 
plication of this money to thenecessities of the state,| they may be at present, to gi:e energy to the esta- 
instead of advocating the cause of a set of men! blished svstem. 

who have enriched themselves by the war, and who,) King William, of g’orious memory, was the futher 





even had they been /osers by it, have no right to/of our national debt. At his death in Lilions. 
complain; because, had it not been for the support, 1702, it extended to - - 46 
they have all along given to the war, the nation) 1714, déath ofqueen Anne - - 48 
would never have been in its present calamitous | 1725, ———- George I. ° ° 53 
state. These loyaliz menteo; these church and state} 1762, and of seven years war, - 141 
men; thesehaters of jacobins and ievellers; what new| 1782, - American war, - 268 
proofis this they are giving of their patriotism? Dol 1792, beginning of French war, - 259 
they wish the country, for whom, only a few vears 1802, middie ef ditto, » m 540 
ago, they offered to sacrifice their lives and for-| 1813, month of July, - 1973,283,159. 
tunes, do they wish us nev, to. believe, that there'Ofthis last sum there has been re- r] 224.661.932 
was no sincerity in these professions? Were they| deemed by the sinking fund i RR 
loyal only so long as they were relieved from the|Leavingofunrcedcemed capital 1748,621,227 


burthens of the war? To they regard it asnolonger/But as there is interest payable on the money dar- 
ceserving their support than it enables them, by 2} owed to form the sinking fund, the redeemed ca- 
vast secumulating of foreign products, to keep up| pital cannot be deducted, with propriety, from, 
the price of these articles, and thus rehder war ad-| the amount of the debt, until the annuitants of the 
vantageous only io themselves? But let me not be; sinking fund are paid the principal and interest of 
secused of ascribing improper motives to these gen-; the sums they advanced 
tlemen. It may be thatthe ®éorning Chroniclehas| I observe, since the above remarks were sent to 
misconccived the object of the intended meeting, |press, that the meeting of the London merchants has 
and thus incautiously rendered its own principles}taken place. The chair was filled by that disinte- 
suspected, and exposed its deares« friends to the(rested and staunch loyalist sir Charlies Price, who, 
canger of being ranked amongst the disaffected, the|poor man, has more occasion io regret the termina- 
sacobins, and the levellers, who neither delight in|tion of the war than all the other government con- 
war, nor sigh fora participation of the public plun-|tractors put together. Whether the faiz/: and his 
cer. Ishalinot, however, losesight of the subject; |brethren had taken the alarm that their loyaliy was 
for those who have been the most active in promo- lin danger of being suspected, if they went the length 
‘ing war, and who have derived the greatest benefit the Morning Chronicle had done; or whether sit 
‘rom it, are among the last who ought to be allowed / Charles had agreed to take the chair, as a matter of 
to escape without prying their share of the expense | pelicy, to keep down turbulent spirits, who might, on 
ceessary, to carry it on. "The Courser in noticing! this occasion, be disposed to be clamorous, it is C&T 
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‘ain the meeting was conducted in a more peaceuble 
and orderly manner than there was reason, on the 
first blush of the business, to expect. The Courier 
yeport of the proceedings makes the loyal baronet 
say, “He did not think it necessary for him to make 
many observations, as he conceived that every gen- 
tlernan present musT FEEL how ruinous it would be 
to the trade of London, and what a cruel hardship it 
would be to many individuals, to have those duties 
strictly levied on so early a day as the 30th. The 
zommittee had come to certain resolutions which 
would be submitted tothem, but he should be happy 
to hear any gentleman who wished still further to 
elucidate the subject. He hoped, however, that in 
whatever observations might be made, the subject 
would be considered coolly, and that no extraordina- 
ry warmth might be introduced into the discussion. 
They had only one objeet—the benefit of the trade— 
and although they might differ from the lords of the 
treasury on this point, yet so far from making any 
severe observations upon his majesiy’s government, 
he believed that it was the wish of every one present 
to support it. Jt was, thank God, the best govern- 
ment existing in the world. The resolutions agreed 
to by the committee were then proposed, and una- 
nimously adopted. A committee was then appoint- 
ed to wait upon the lords of the treasury, and point 
out the ruinous consequences both to trade, and to the 
individual merchants, from acting upon the notifi- 
cation that had been given.” Iam glad itis thus 
established beyond dispute, that the merchants of 
London really feel the ruin us effects of the measures 
which they have so long and so strenuously support- 
ed. The extraordinary warmth, the severe observa- 
tions, of which the chairman was afraid, clearly in- 
dicates, that the minds of the trading interest begin 
to be seriously alarmed. Had these alarms been oc- 
casioned by any other Cause than individual interest; 
had they arisen from a proper conviction of the impo- 
licy of public measures; had the ruined state of the 
country, the rapid and enormous increase of our na- 
tional debt, the pernicious effects of our paper cur- 
rency, and the insupportable burden of taxes. Had 
causes and considerations like these given birth to 
these fears and apprehensions, my satisfaction would 
be greater still. But no—it is self, mere self, that 
occasions these alarms. Not an atom of patriotism 
influences them; these terrors result only from the 
dread of being compelled td disgorge a part of the 
money, which the Jonding inonopoly has enabled them 
to amass at the expense of public industry. They 
would willingly apply a remedy to the disease, but 
then it must cost them notlung. They have been 
bawling, for more than twenty years, about the dest 
overnment in the world. This only required a stock 
of tmpudence and good lungs. Give them reason to 
hope, that anothertwenty years of clamor will be as 
productive as the last, and they will inimediately 
forget the ruinous, the cruel hardship, of compelling 


| war had occasioned; and, in otherrespects, are giv- 


ang their subjects such relief as must convince them 
that the cry of peace is not a deception, and that 
the benefits resulting from a cessation of arms, aré 
not chimcrical. Bui in this happy country, under 
the best government now existing in the world, mstead 
of the circulation of paper money being lessened, in- 
stead of the public debt being reduced, instead of 
war taxes being removed, they are every day increas- 
ing toa fearful amount. Every where, amongst all 
classes of society, to whatever side one turns him- 
self, nothing is to be heard but curses on the peaee. 
Even when walking along the public streets, it is no 
way uncommon to be attracted by the murmurs of 
the laborer and the mechanic, who deeply deplore 
an event, which, they calculated, would be to them 
the dawn of happiness, but whieh ‘has not béen ac; 
companied with one single blessing. The plain and 
obvious reason of this disappointment is, pcople are 
still in a state of stupid intoxication, of which cor- 
ruption has dextrously availed itselfto plunge: the 
country intoa new war. ‘They may complain-ofsuf- 
ferings as much as they please; they may talk to 
doomsday about the hardsliips they endure; but. as 
long as they do not shake off their present lethargy; 
as long as they continue the willing dupes, and hug 
the chains of their oppressors, just so long-ave they 
undeserving of compassion, or of a termination: of 
their distresses. 


_ FROM COBBETT’S REGISTER, OCTOBER’ 17. 
American wan. When the French war was clos: 
ed in a manner so satisfactory to those. who had 
been its most strenuous advocates, they neverthe- 
less, perceived the want of war with somebody or 
other, as being absolutely necessary-to the support 
of that system ch which they lived, and which a lone 
war had introduced, and in some sort, established. 
It was curious to observe the effect which the 
peace had upon this description of persons. ‘They 
mourned in their hearts at the success of the pro- 
jects of the government. They had been for years 
reviling Napoleon: they had been cursing all those 
who did not joi them in those revilings; and yet 
they lamented his fall. In short, they, as I once ob- 
servéd, found thémmselves in that sort of state, which 
four reverend divines would find themselves in if 
my worthy friend, Mr. Fordham, were to succeed 
in his strenuous, but I trust, fruitiess endeavors to 
persuade the good people of England that there is 
no such being as the DEVIL. There were at the 
close of the French war, thousands upon thousands 
who dreaded the effects of —peace:—who, in fact 
were likely to be almost starved, litterally “ad 
by that event. To these persons, a very numerous 
and very busy and noisy and ‘impudent class, any 
thing that would keep up the expenses of war was 
hailed’ with joy; and as the American war was the 
only source of hope, in this respect, the outcry was, 
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them to do justice to the country, and baw! as loud 
as ever. But, as already said, f am giad these cor- 
ruptionists, who have so jong luxuriated on public 
plunder, begin to feel alarmed at their situation;— 
first, because it is high time they should experience 
some of those pangs; that have sent thousands to 
their graves, and to tha workhouse. Next, because, 
although it is not upon public grounds they now com- 
plain, something may arise out of these comiplaints 


that may open the eyes of the credulous and delu- 


ded multitude, and ultimately lead to a fuvorable 
change. I see it stated, in all the newspapers, that 


the emperors of Russia end Austria, and the king of 
PPT ees . : 

Prussia, have issued orders to recal the exdéess of 
taper currency, which the gre 


natn 


s+ \ 


xigencies of the 


jat once, transferred from Napoleon to Mr. Madd- 
;son, Who now became the devil; the man of sin, a- 
igainst whom it was necessary for this ehosen and 
pious nation to wage war. Unlucki y for the cause 


of peace, the corn of England had become cheap 


during the last half ycar of the war; and -all that 
numerous and powerful class who derive their in- 
comes from the land, whether as landlords, tenants, 
|or tythe owners, began to ery out against the ef- 
|feéts of peace. With them American war was bet- 
ter than no warat all. Thev did not consider what 
burthen of taxes this ‘war would cause. This was 
quite out ofthe question. The whole nation, with 
the exception of the few remaining Jacédins, went 
“ding deng” to werk “to give the Yankees a good 
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hearty drubbing.” _ Things are, however, now some- 
what chanzed.—The kings are gone; the wiseacres 
have had their feastings and rejoicing; the drunk 
is over, and nothing but the noisome fumes left. 
The people, who appeared to exult at the peace, 
now seem to wonder why they did so. The nation, 
after the departure of kings and their generals, and 
after the glorious sights in the parks at London, 
seems to resemble a battered old hag, who, in the 
morning after a route, sits gaping and yawning, sick 
of the world and of herself. Every thing is dui; 
and all appears to be changed for the worse; the far- 
mer cannot sell his corn, at a price proportioned to 
his outgoings; the French send us all sorts of pro- 
duce, down even to garden stuffs, at halfthe price at 
which we Canraise them: ‘The farmer crys out at 
this; the shop-keeper and tradesman revilc the far- 
mer and landholder; they rejoice to see them brought 
down, and at the same tune complain that their bu- 
siness falls off; forgetting that this ts the natural 
consequence of the bringing down of the farmer and 
land awnet. Those who have fixed incomes, and 
those who carry on no business of profit, those in 
short who are not compelled to remain in the coun- 
iry in order to get their living; a very great portion 
of these have guitted the kingdom, and have gone to 
avoid taxes, and to purchase bread and meat upon 
the continent: This has proved a dreadful stroke 
to all that part of trade which depended mpon luxu- 
ry; and what is worse, the evilis daily and ontey in- 
creasing; for, one tells another; one who has lived 
mn France a month for what would have been requir- 
ed to support him here a week, tells the news to his 
relations and friends. A quartern loaf for three 
pence, a pound of beef for three half pence, a fowl 
for four pence, a turkey for two shillings, a bottle 
of wine for six pence! What news for an English- 
men, who has a family, who lives upon What is cal- 
ted his means, and wno, with a thousand a year, is 
reallv ina situation to envy a coachman ora footman! 
No income tax to pay; no assessed tax to pay—no 
excisemen to enter our house when he pleases—no 

ythe of the produce of your meadow and gardea, 
and pig stye and hen house. What news for an En- 
gjishman! who with the outside of a gentleman, 
tives in constant dread of a tax getherer! No poor 
rates io pay! 


who perhaps, are really less in want than you. What 
hews for the poor Binglishman, who 1s eternally 
called upon for money by the overseer and church 
warden! fn short, What an esccpe from expenses and 


cares! No man here can tell on what day, or what, 





No body who has authority to make; 


you give part cf your property to support those,; War, we can have no reason whatever to complain 


of the war be put down and then the tax on us will 
cease. He is put down. Ie has been put down 
many months. The tax has not ceased, and, if j¢ 
cease, some other tax, of equal weight must be im. 
posed in its room, or, if this be not done, the Ame. 
rican war must cease, and that too, without “oiving 
the Yankees a hearty drubbing,” for up to this time. 
they haverather been drubbing us, which is a most 
Jametable fact to go down to posterity. 

alo be sure we have, if report be true, riven it 
them upon the Serpentine River, where the British 
naval flag was every where seen, flying over the A- 
merican flag reversed.-But, say tle Yankee readers 
what doés titis Serpentine river mean? What is the 
story of this achievement, so glorious te Old Eng- 
land, and her wooden walls? I will tell them. 

The Regent in the name and behalf of our “rood 
old king, God bless him,” as they say in the toasts 
at the city feasts; the Regent, in ordér at once to 
amuse and instruct the people of the metropolis; 
caused, at the epoch of the peace, fleets in miniature 
to be set on float ju a piece of water, ina park near 
London, called Hyde Park. The piece of water 
spreads, perhaps, overa space equal to about eight 
or ten acres. Here the English fleet performed won- 
ders against the Americans, whose frigates they 
sometimes sunk, sometimes burnt, sometimes des- 
troyed, and sometimes captured. There were some 
Asttish fights—but our tars always, in the end, over- 
came the Yankee dogs; and, at the close of the day, 
the Yankee flag was seen flying reversed, under the 
English, in tokenof the defeat and disgrace of the 
former. But this was not the only instance, in which 
the Yankees were beaten and disgraced. In Ports- 
mouth harbor, a few days betore the continental 
kings visited that port, I saw the Yankee fiag flying 
reversed under the English on board ofseveral ships. 
The regent, I understood, came to Portsmouth that 
very night. How pleasing it mus* have been to his 
royal highness to behold such a :*zht! The specta- 
tors were in raptures at it. They shouted amain; 
and for the moment, seemed to forget even the tax- 
es. Well, then, who has any ground of complaint? 
The government cannot obtain for us the reality of 
What was here exhibited in vision, without callecting 
from us the taxes necessary to support and carry on 


the war; and until we petition against the American 


of the taxes. fp 

The question of justice or of injustice, seems to 
have been wholly jaid aside fur some time past.— 
The giving of tie hearty drubbing to the insolent 





Yankees has supplied the place of all such topics.— 


hour, he will be called upon by the government! But I do not know how it has happened, there are 
— 3 . »* <2 4 a a wett. 4 y » ny 4 r ~ . oft 
agents for asum oi money; and it is only in certain! people, who now begin to ask, why we are stillat 


eases that any Mancan guess at the amount of the} 


next sum that he will be compelled to pay. What 
a relief to be out of the reach of all such demands! 


This, together with the cheapness of livang in France, | 


eause people to emigrate to that and the neighboring 
countries; while all foreigners, of course, have quit- 
ted England for their native countries. Those who 
cannot emigrate have all the taxes to pay, while 
great part of their sources of payment are gone.— 
Thus, that peace, that overthrew Napoleon, which 
was to bring us a compensation for all our suerifices, 
has really made our situation worse, sceing that, in 
this AMERICAN WAR, we have a ground for con- 
tinuing all the taxes, while the peace with Frit.ce 
has taken from us all the means of paying them.— 
Amongst those who wished for the overthrow of 
Napoleon, were those who had to pay ten per cent. 


outof their fixed incomes to support the War againet| 





war? I will, therefore, once more state the grounds 
of the present war with America, in as clear a man- 
ner as ican, consistent with brevity. In 1810, and 
on to 1812, there existed two subjects of complaint 
on the part of Americans against us. They com- 
plain that, by virtue of certain orders in council, is 
sued by us, we violated their neutral rights; any! 
also, that we were guilty of a gross attack upon ther 
independence by stopping their merchant vessels at 
sea, snd taking out of them persons, under pretence 
ci their being British subjects. The orders of coun- 
cil were repealed in 1812, and thereforethat ground 
of complaint then ceased. But the other ground ot 
complaint still existed. We continued to take per- 
sons out of their ships; and, upon that ground, after 
divers remonstrances, they declared war against us. 
Yought here to stop to observe, that a great errol 
was adepted by the nation xt the time when the or- 
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»ment aiid believed by the nation, that, ifthe ordérs 
in council were repeated ali would be wel, and that 
a settlement of ail differences with America would 
follow. This assertion I contradicted at the time, 
knowing that it would prove to be false; because the 
congress had repeatedly declared, that they never 
would yield the peint of impressment, that being the 
term which they gave to the forcible seizure of per- 
sons on board their ships on the high seas. The mi- 
nister, Perceval, opposed the repeal of the orders in 
council as long as he could, alledging as one ob- 
jection to it, that it would not satisfy the Americans; 
und, as a proof of the sincerity of this their opinion, 
they pledyed themseives, that, in case the repeal did 
not satisfy America, they would support the war against 
her with all their might. This pledge obtained, the, 





minister had no opposition to fear, within doors or 
without; for the opposition were pledged to support| 
the war, and their prints became, of course, pledged 
along with-them. The people were led to believe, | 
that it was only the council orders that had formed| 
the ground of complai.t with America; and, wien} 
they still found, that she still persevered in the war 
afer the repeal of those orders, they set up acharge 
cf treachery and bre.ch of faith against her. ‘Tnis 
error, Which originated if the desire of the opposi- 
tionté beat the minister, has preduced much mis- 
chief. It obtained favor to the war at first; and,| 
things taking a lucky turn upén the continent, all 
ides of a dread of America vanished, and nothing 
was thought of but fu.zishing her for her insolence. 
But still her great subject of complaint existed. — 
She went to war on that ground; and, therefore, let} 
us now see What that ground really was. Itis well 
known, that, whetherin language, manners, or per- 
soi, it is very difficult, if not quite impossible in 
inost cases, to distinguish an American from a na- 
tive of England. We alledged that the American 
merchant captains sailed with English sailors on 
board their ships, some of them deserters from the; 
English navy, and that as the American ships were 
very numerous, and frequently sailed from ports 


them, as I assured the prince rerent in 1812, that 
the people of America felt very acutely upon the sub* 
ject; that the newspapers of that country were filled 
with their lamentations, and with their cr1es for ven> 
geance. The American government remonstratel 
with ours; it besought our government to desist from 
this practice, which it asserted to be a violation of 
the known laws of nations, an outrageous insult to 
America as an independent state, and an aggression, 
in short, which the American nation was resolved to 
resent. 

Our government asserted, that it had a right to 
the service of its own sailors; that the dange? to our 
very existence was so great, that the practice would 
not be given up; that if American citizens were ta- 
ken by mistake, they were sorrv for it, and would 
give them up when deatinded by their government, | 
but that the practice was of vital importance; for 
that without it, our navy would be ruined. The 
last argument has, indeed, always becn the maia 
one with those who have justified the practice of 
impressment, The American government, in an- 
swer to this, said, “We do not want your seamen, 
we would rather that they were never again to serve 
on board of American ships; we want none but our 
own seamen, leaving you yours.” 

“But, if it be really true that your seamen have 
sO great a partiality forour service and our country, 
as to quit you in numbers so great as to endanger 
your very existence as a nation; if this be reaily so, 
itis no fault of ours. We cannot help their preferring 
our ships and our country to your’s, any more than 
a preity girl can help the young men liking her 

etter than they can like her ugly companions. Tne 
fault is their want of taste perhaps, but, at any rate, 
the fault cannot be ow’s. Therefore, you have no 


reason to complain of us, nor have you any right to 


interrupt our commercial pursuits, under pretence 
of recovering those whom you call your subjects — 
There are, perhaps, some Amerioans, who have a 
tuste for your service. Keep them, in God’s name. 
We never do and never will attempt to impress them 


where English men of \ ur lay, such harboring oi from on board your ships; and, indeed, we have no 


owe seamen became dangerous to the very existence 


right so to do, such a practice being without a sin- 





ofour navai force, and, of course, put our national 
sufeiy injeopardy. Upon these grounds we adopted 


gle precedent in the whole list of of writers on pub- 
lic law, and in all the long history of maritime na- 


aremedy, which was to authorise the commanders!tions. This was the substance of the language of 
of our ships of war to stop American vessels at sea,|the American government. But they did not stop 


and to impress out of them all persons appearing to 
them to be British subjects. The Americans alledg- 
ed, that in virtue of this authority, our officers im- 


pressed out oftheir ships many thousands af native| 


iat asserting that we had no right to do what we did. 


They said further, “Nevertheless, in order to con- 
vince you of our sincere desire, not to employ your 
seamen, we will do much more tian strict right calls 


“imericans, forced them on board of our ships of|upon us to do. 


war, compelled them to fight against nations at 
pexce with America, and ina service and cause 
Waich they abhorred, took them into distant cil- 
mates, exposed them to danger and to death, ruined 


their prospects in life, and filled America with dis-| 


tressed parents, wives and children. ‘That this was 
the case in numerous instances, our government has 
never denied. Indeed, they could not—fora great 
number of persons, native Americans, so impressed, 
were at different times, released by the admiralty, 
on the demand of the American consul in Eng lai. 
But it must have followed of necessity, that niany 
borne away into battle, or into distant climes, could 
never find the means of obiaining their release; and, 
indeed, it is very certain that many lost their limbs, 


““\Ve think it strange, that the Jack Tars of Eng- 





'land, the jolly sincere, brave, faithful, patriotic, and 
loyal sons of Neptune, to whom the deity has so 
long delegated his trident, and who are, as we learn 
from all your national sayings and sing:ngs, so firm- 
ily attached to their beloved king and nis family; we 
think it passing strange, that these adim‘rable and 
single hearted persons should be disposed to leave 
your glorious fiect, and flock to our poor Yankee 
service; and we cannot but believe, that some evil 
minded persons hare calumniated yor huonést jolly 
Jack Tars, when they have persuaded vou to beiieve, 
that the impressment of the Jolly Jacks from on 
board of our Yankee simps Is necéssary to the exési- 
ence of your navy. However, supposing this really 





and many their lives in our service, subjected to the|to be the case, weare wiiling for the sake of peace, 
discipline ofour navy. Those who are for giving! to provide an effectual remedy.” They then made 
the Yankees a good hearty drubbing, will hardly be| these propositions:—That whenever an American 


Supposed to feel much for the fathers and mothers 
thus bereft oftheir sons, or for the wives and chil- 
dren thus bereft of their fathers. But.T can assure 
SUPPLEMENT To you. VI 


ship was in any port, no matter in what country, any 
| person, authorised by our government, might go ty 
lany civit magistrate of the port or town, and demand 
iS 
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fo have surrendered to hin any man out of the Ame- 
rican vessel, on the allegation of his being a British 
subject; and that ifthe civil magistrate, upon hear- 
ing the parties, should determine in favor of the 
claimant, the man should at once be surrendered to 
him, tough such magistrate should be one of our 
own sustices of the peace, either in England or any 
of our colonies. And, further, in order most effec- 
tually to prevent any British subject from being 
even received on board an American ship as a sailor, 
the Ameri government offered to pass an act, 
in wa very heavy pecuniary penalty (so high 


en 
we whe 


Ware yt 


pv~se avr 


I believe, as a thousand dollars_) on every master of 


sn American ship, who should engage a British sub- 
ject to serve on board his ship; so that any such 
person so engaged, would have had nothing to do 
but to give information, and receive, I believe, 700 
dollars out ofthe thousand.. With this regulation, 
and this penal enactment, it appears to me that it 
would have been impossible for any number cf our 
countryinen to have served in the American ships. 
i imagine any way by which the A- 
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Jeader, can yor 5 ’ 
merican government could have more fully proved 
ts sil 

place of refuge to English siilors’ If you can, 
state it; if you cannot, I must leave you to discover, 
why those offers were not accepted, and why this 
War was not avoided. But, supposing these offers 
not to have been satisfactory, why are we not at 
peace now? ‘Fhe peace in Europe put an end to the 
cause of dispute. Our sailors eould no longer desert 
to American ships, when they were discharged 
from ourown. ‘The peace in Europe put an end to 
the quarrel, as naturally as the cessation of a shower 
puts an end to the quarrel of two persons who are 
contending for the shelter of a pent house. We 
hed no:hing to do, but to make a treaty of peace, 
and cay nothing more about mpressincnt of sea- 
rte {fthe Americans were willing to do this, I 
em at aloss to discover how the continuance of the 
wer is to be justified. I am aware indeed, that it 
has been strongly inculcated in the Times, and other 
papers, that we ought now, now, now, now, while 
ail goes on smoothiy; now, while the tide is with us, 
to crush 2merica forever, to clip her wings for @ cen- 
szrye—to annihilate her means of sorming a navy to 
be ourrival on the ocean. Alas! if thus be the pro- 
ject, itis not 2mericu we are at war with; but na- 
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sure herself, in whose immutable decrees it ts writ- 
> . ‘ 
ten, that no such project shall succeed. We must, 


to effect that famous project, annihilate her woods, 
her waters, and her lands; and though our parlia- 
ment has been called omnipotcnt, tts omnipotence is 
not of that sori which is requesite for such an un- 
dertaking. It can do what it pleasés with us in 
these islands—but it cannot reach across the Atlan- 
tic, except by its fleets and armies; except by the 
means of ise same sort which are opposed to it. 
Lere it is omnipotent, because there is no power to 
resist it; but there a power exists inopen defiance of 
it. Therefore, it cannot do there what it pleases. 

Itis impossible to say what exploits our armies 
and navy may perform in America. I shall leave the 
military and navaloperations to ¢ime, the great trier 
ofall things. But certain it is thatthe gentry, who 
were so hot for the drubbing, begin to be very im- 
patient. The war, in their view of the matter, ap- 
pears to languish. Little or no blood is drawn. We 
hear ofno fine town demolished; none.ot those fatal 
things, the manufactories of woolens and cottons 
Lave been destroyed: there are still American public 
ships of war afloat, and more a building—and, as to 
the private ships of war, they swarm even upon the 
coasts ofthe “mother country,” to the great yexation 


mn 


ycere desire not to injure England by affording 


of the forning Chronicle, who calls them “insolens 
marauders.” Oh! insolent dogs! Come into our own 
channel, and almost into our own ports! Come three 
thousand miles to insult their natural mother! I 
wonder they arcnot afraid of being destroyed by the 
“British thunder.’ But Mr. Perry, who makes use 
of inapplicabic terms? A marauder means one who 
goes to seck plunder, uwnlawfully—and if he be de. 
tected, he is generally hanged. Whereas these pri- 
vateers from America come with commissions on board 
They are fully authorised by the laws of their own 
country to do whatthey do; and even if we chance 
to capture them, we can treat their crews only as 
prisoners of war. Perhaps Mr Perry, or his editor 
thinks that we ought to be allowed to destroy Ame. 
rican towns, and lay waste the country, without any 
opposition or any uct of retaliation. Is it not “ings. 
lene” in us to threaten to reduce the Americans to 
“uncondicional submission?’ Is it not insolent in us 
to say n our pubiic prints and under the form of a 
specch in parliament by one of the lords of the ad 
miralty, that Mr. ALZudison 35 to be deposed? Inus 
all this is allowable, and even praiseworthy. This; 
however, is not the way to put an end to the war 
The dilemma im which the foes of freedom are placed, 
is one of great difficulty. America is the very hot. 
bed of freedom. Whilethe people of that country 
retain then liberties—that is to sav, while that 
country remains unsubdued, despotism, under what: 
ever name she may disguise herself, is never safe, 
and if peace takes place with America, not only wil! 
she instantly start, with enormous advantage, in the 
race of manufactures and commerce,.but millions 
of men and money will flock to her from Europe, 
whom her exampie will scon again shake to thé 
centre. Onthe other hand, if the war be persevered 
im against her, all our taxes musi be continued, and 
loans must annually be made. Which our states. 
meén will prefer, it would be presumption in me to 
attempt to predict, and t shi pre- 

p Pp ‘ therefore, I shall for thepre 
sent leave the subject, with just observing, that 
those who are stillfor giving the Yankees a drubbing, 
ought to receive the tax-mutherer with open arms, 
and grect him with an almost holy kiss. 


od SS | 


~——— 


FROM COBBLT2°S REGISTER, OCTOBER 22. 

Manitimge nigurs.—The Courier writer is ina 
dreadful rage, from an apprehension that our claims 
to the sovereignty of the seas will be called in ques- 
tion at the ensuing congress. But is there any thing 
more natural than that the continental powers, 
having, as they believe, put down the tyrant of the 
land, should atso wish to put down the tyrant of the 
ocean? Our corruptionists surely are not so vain as 
to suppose, that the allies, in combating Napoleon, 
were willing, when he was put down, that a mari- 
time despotism, which had so long annoyed them, 
should continue in all its vigor. We seem to have 
secured, for some time at least, the ncutrality, if 
not the support, of Holland. But has not Russia, 
Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and even Austria, to say 
nothing of France, had a thousand times occasion 
to complain of the haughty treatment they have re- 
ceived from us on the seas? The moment too, when 
our race of naval glory is somewuaT checked by the 
Americans, seems favorable to the apprehended de- 
sign, that the other maritime powers have it in con- 
templution to restrain our arrogance. It is true they 
have all hitherto tried this, and failed in the attempt 
But the result of the struggle with France’ shews 
them what may be effected by perseverance, and the 
fatal biow which has been recently given to our na 
val superiority, may encourage them to the attempt 
Formerly these powers resisted our pretensions al- 
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most single handed—now, they appearconvinced of 
the necessity of wnicn; and if such a coalition, as 
that which is spoken of, is formed, is itcertain, con- 
sidering the state of our relations with America, 
that we shall be able to oppose to it a successful re- 
sistance? Desirous, however, as the sovereigns of 
Europe may be to participate in the freedom of the 
seas, and indignant as they feel on account of our 
intolerant sway, itis possible, though By no means 
probable, notwithstanding the alarms and the vapor- 
ing of the Courier, that they may consider it pru- 
dent to postpone the consideration of the question, 
until after the congress, when they will feel them- 
selyes at liberty to enter fully into our pretensions, 
without those restraints which must necessarily 
arise from the presence ofa British minister. Isay 
this is Possible, though somewhat improbable; and 
my reason for thinking the interference of the allies 
probable, at present, is its likelihood, and the fre- 
quent recurrence of the French journals to the sub- 
ject. 
FROM THE SAME. 

Amertca.—I have given below the official docu- 
ments as to the recent operations of the contending 
armies in Canada, and in the United States; a pro- 
clamation of president Madison, respecting the des- 
iruction of Washington, and another proclamation of 
sir John Sherbrook, declaring the country lately oc- 
cupied by our troops, now to belong, in rightful so- 
vercignty, to the crown of England. On these inte- 
resting and important documents, I intend offering 
some remarks in my next. Meanwhile, it might 
have been expected that so many disasters occurring, 
in so short a period, to our army and navy, would 
have taught the corruptionists to be a little more 
moderate than of late when they discussed American 
politics. Instead of adversity producing this effect, 
the Times and the Courier are more vehement, ex- 
travagant, and outrageous than ever. In both, the 
American government is loaded with the most op- 
probious epithets—and tie conductors of the French 
newspapers are denominated by the Times “insolent 
andignorant declaimers,” because they express a 
wish “that the country of Washington, and of Frank- 
lin, may preserve its independence, and not fall un- 
cer the yoke oi England.” From this it is clear, that 
if the hypocritical writer of this journal had the 
Americans in his power, he would place them as 
muchunder the yoke as the most cruel and unre- 
lenting negro driver places his unhappy slaves. The 
views of the Courier are pretty clearly expressed in 
the following article, which Ihave extracted from 
last night’s paper: “The Americans give out, on the 
authority of letters from Ghent, that, ‘we have gi- 
ven Way in the subject of the new boundary line tor 
the lakes—contenting ourselves with exacting that 
all armed vesseis shall be destroyed, and none but 
ships of a certain tonnage be allowed to navigate the 
lakes—that the principal object now relates to the 
Indians, we insisting te include them in the nego- 
©iation and arrangement for peace, the Americans 
desiring to treat with them separately.’ This is the 
American account—the British must, of course, be 
“very differentone. We must have anew boundary 
“ne—any arrangement short of that will be uxsatisfac- 
‘ory. Should the contest be prolonged. by that de- 
on” the accomplishment of it will compensate the 
ores. Canada must no longer be left in such astate, 
eg the invasion shall be held up by the Ameri- 

‘errorem, to influence our political measures. 
he exclusion of the Americans by the war from the 
sheries was last year the means of employing many 

Cusand additional tons of shipping, and conse- 


of commerce which is of so much importance to us 
as a naval power, as well as with reserence to its 
profit, would indeed be impolitic. We shall not, 
we hope, falter a moment in enforcing our own ex- 
clusive right in the fishery, as well as in demanding 
the WHOLE oF THE LAKES; but the war may on this 
account be somewhat prolonged. This is at least a 
probable opinion; but wisely conducied, the contest 
must terminate in our favor.—Tiere may be another 
effort; but that will be the last. But itis the opinion 
of some, that the conquest of Canada having become 
hopeless, and tiie defence of the American sea fron- 
tier, still more so, the American government willbe 
modified to make peace on any terms they can pro- 
eure. It isto be recollected that our terms have 
risen, and properly risen, with our successes, and 
that they are such as go very deeply to wornd the 
pride, as well as to affect the interests of the Ame- 
ricans, Whether they will makea struggle to avoid 
those consequences of their own folly which are so 
imminent, or whether their spirit is so completcly 
evaporated that they will readily acquiesce, it is for 
time to determine. Much will depend onthe spirit 
manifested by the congress. It is pretty evident 
that the federalists will enter congress with more 
inQuence and confidence than formerly? and it is not 
less certain that even some of the democratic ncm- 
bers will ineulpate the government for the disasters 
of the country; and thus, whilst they defend the 
principle of the war, they will cendemn the conduct 
of it. No slight expectations are entertained by the 
Americans, of getting France to aid their cause. 
Let France beware. Her support of the Americans 
in their war against this country was one of the 
causes that produced the French revolution.” 


FROM COBBETT’S REGISTER, MAY 7. 
Americas. An article, which appeared in the 
Times newspaper of Monday last, makes me regret 
exceedingly that the regent did not answer that 
part of the city address which expresses a hope that 
“a period is put to the ravages of war; and that we 
may henceforth participate in the advantages of a 
friendly and uninterrupied intercourse with all the 
nations of the world.” regret that his royal high- 
ness did not speak to and echo this sentiment, be- 
cause the article above alluded io, states that there 
is to be a stipulaiion in the definitive treaty of 
peace, by. which all the allied powers and France 
are .o bind themselves not to interfere in the war 
which England may now carry on against the United 
States of America, This ariicie is published as 
dated at, and as having been published at Viena. 
It is, doubtless, wholly fulse, though it is very diffi- 
cult to account for its being published in the capital 
of the Austrian government, where intelligence of 
this sort seems so unlikely to be fabricated, Per: 
haps the Times newspaper, which has cried out s~ 
loudly for no peace with Jaines Madison, and ha: 
openly proposed to detuci part of the states from th- 
confederation, has fabricated ihe article itself, 
way of feeling the public pulse. Be this as it 1 
the idea exists, and the promulgation of it 
have a very bad effect; for, though it is impo: 

.o believe that the prince regent would prope 

such stipulation, there can be no doubt th 

very mention of it in our prints will tend to 

the Americans more exasperated than they »« 

fore. The effect of this mischievous artic!c 

have been, by anticipation, compleiely destrose. 
one word from the regent, echoing the wish fo: 
versal peace, expressed by the city of London. 
am aware, that his royal highness, by a specdy ad« 





quently ofseamen. To give up therefore a branch 


justment of all differences with America, wuich, 11. 
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deed, do themselves away by the existence of peace nishing that some, even good men, who do not hate 
in Europe, will greatly disappoint the feeders on freedom in the abstract, shou'l be anxious to see 
wer and the enemies of freedom. As totheformer, her growth checked, either by demolishing he; 
they might be satisfied with profits equal to the, towns, her ships, her means of strength of all sort; 
profits of war; but the latter, nothing short of the or by dividing her states. There are those, ton, 







. . > ,o . . : = . oo 
extermination of the very name of republic will) who, looking at the fearful magnitude of our debt, 


ever satisiy. They see, in the existence of the re-|and in despair of seeing it reduced by any system of 
public of America, danger little short of what they| economy, have an idea that would it be as well to 
saw in the republicof France. They see in it are-) venture upon a war of conquest with America, jn 
ceptacie for the oppressed and enterprizing of alij order to-obtain the means to pay off part at least of 
nations. They see in it an example of freedom, this debt—They sce in that boundless country lands 
morality and happiness, the bare thought of which to selland a great population to tax. Thev imagine 
puts them to thetorture. If they could consolidate they will find means as boundless as the debt itself 
ail the people of America into one carcase, they|and, mad us the notion of a war upon such grounds 
vould, having an arm sufficiently strong, and an;may scem to the Americans, they may be assured 
arin sufficiently long, cut their throat at a single that there are numerous persons in England why 
gash, Such men, i?men we ought to call such mon-jentertainit. Then, think of the delightful prospec: 
sters, talk with delight of the sending of lord Wel-|which seventeen or eighteen provinces held out ty 
hit gion’s arniy to the United States; they revel in| the hunters after places!: Such cargees of rover. 
tie ides of burning the cities and towns, the mills|nors, commanders in chief, staffs, port admirals and 
and manui-ctories of the country; at the very least, |cflicers, custom house and excise people, attornies 
they talk offorcing Mr. Madison from his seat, andjand solicitors general, judges, doctors, proctors, 
new modelling the government. They endeavor to paymasters, commissaries, and, though last not 
excite ail the hostile passionsfiere. They a: e ulways Jeast, bishops, priests and deacons. Only think of 
ripping up our defeated and captured frigates with- this, aid wonder not, that there are persons who 
cut appearing to recollect that we, at any rate, de-|wish forthe recolonization of America. But as the 
feated and took one frigate fiom the Americans. {subjects of dispute with that country cease of thei 
Why then urge us onto revenge? Can any revenge selves with the war in Europe, let us hope, tiat all 
that we can take do away those pages of history, any these wild notions will be soon dissipated by tlie 
more than the dethronement cf Napoleon can do regent’s ministers, who will, doubtless, lose, now, 
away the history of the batiles of Austerlitz, Jena'/not a moment in giving real peace to the nation. 
and Eylau? At other times they tell usofthedan-| Imust confess, however, that { should like to se: 
ger v hich,as manufecturers, we have to apprehend the ugly paragraph, to which I have aliuded, plaini 
irom America, who is now, in her turn, becoming contradicted by something like official authorit 
en exporter of woolien and of cotton geods. And It appeared in the Times newspaper of the 2d oi 
why should they not export Woo!lens and cottons as, May, in the following words: the treaty of Chau- 
weil es we? What reason is tlere that they should mount is published in the same print of the same 
not become a commercial nation as well as we or the day, from the Vienna gazette; and, after the treaty, 
Butch? ‘These latter used to have exclusively, the there follows, as also taken from the Vienna pape! 
making of Geds for the Portuguese and Spaniards; this paragraph—“It is affirmed, that besides the Cor- 
but, fur my part, Isee no harm that would arise ventions which England has concluded with the 
row it, if the Americans, whohave such abundance other allied powers, it has also made a secret agree: 
of wood, were ‘o supply this articleto allthe c2tho- ment relative to North America By this agret- 
ic countries of Europe, as doubiiess there will now ment England has procured from ali the other Eu 
be a great call for it, seeing that the Pope (to the;ropean powers the assurance, that, after the re-cst«- 













ete.t joy o: this protestant country) is now restored blishment of peace in Europe, none of them will i 
toliis see. But, in spite of the justice and reasona- terfere in the disputes between his Britannic m. 
bieness o7 these sentiments, they do not, and will|jesty and North America, and France is also to ¢i: 
not, prevail amongst the manufacturers of England, gage, inthe peace to be concluded, to subserivet 
who will look with jealousy and hatred towards A- the same conditions.” This, as the reader will ob: 


merica; and, perceiving no other way of arresting serve well, was first published at Vienna on the Yt! 
’ 4 . 2 . Bt e , ? ‘ + - 2 . ° - e ° Ps 
her astonishing progres in the manufacturing line of April, and accompanied the publication of th 





then that of tearing her to pieces by war, they will treaty of Chaumont. If the paragraph be not 4: 
49 y . rs . «© amy ic ‘i ~ 9 i . r | mr Foe. 7 iv. 24 7e Arty ~ 7 ‘ : > } bein 
be for war with her at any expence, and at any risk. |brication here, it is very strange indeed, it bei, 


rr}, ® : ™ ash : . { 7 r owt é . . maak tne) 
~The ship owners know well, that they have no|well known, that at Vienna, the press is under rig’ 


chance in a fair competition with the Americans (inspection and control—Why anv such stipulate 
They know that the latter can build, sail and carry!as this? What need was there of any, seeing that 
at half the price necessary to English ships. ‘Mhis}we have now no dispute with America, the vel) 
class, therefore, will be for war. The mercantile |subjects of dispute having ceased to exist with t: 
marine will breed ships of war. This is an object |war in Europe. The dispute related to the takilig 
of terror with those who look far ferward, and who! of people out of Amcrican ships upon the high s¢4 
ave unable to support the idea of England ever, at!upon the ground of being English subjects, 2" 
‘ay time, becoming the second maritime nation in| also tothe extent of the right of blockade and other 
he world, as in twenty years’ time she must, unless|maiters touching neutrals during war. Peace Wl 
he growth of the American naval power can be tall nations, of course, takes away the very subjects 
checked. When we look back to what America 'of dispute; and, why, therefore, should England hav¢ 
was in the year 1784, that is, thirty years ago, and |made a secret agreement inorder to prevent any “ 
see what progress she has made, and how that pro-|the cther powers, France included, from taki, 
xress has gone on increasing in its velocity, itis im-|part in this dispute, “after the re-establishment ©! 
possible not to perceive that unless she recejve some ;peace in Europe?” If I could believe as I yet c% 
very severe check, she must be equal, at least to not, in the existence of such an agreement, I shoul 
England in naval power, even in the course of ten | begin to fear, that the regent and his ministers en 
years. This opinion is general with those who re-| bent upon a war of recolonizaiion, or at least, of d& 
#ect upon the subject; and therefore it is not asto-' yustation, in the United States; that they had bs 
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i€ned to the suggestions of those who, for the seve- 
yal reasons that I have stated, desire the destruction 
or the conquest of these states, and that we were 
doomed now to be engaged in the most expensive 
and bloody war, while all the rest of Europe enjoyed 
profound peace—that the tame was yet not arrived 


moderate in their views to listen, for one moment, 
to any such ambitious and sanguinary project, a- 
gainst which it is my duty to endeavor to guard 
them, as I know that there will not be wanting num- 
bers, through the press and otherwise, to urge its 
adoption. The whole world besides docs not, per- 


‘shen our burdens were to be lightened, when gui-|jhaps, contain so many ready enemies of freedom as 
neas were to return, and when we were once before|England alone. It is here alone where we see it 


we died, to say 


that our country was living in|recommended to keep the allicd armies longer in 


friendship with all the world. If this war were to|/France; it is here alone where we hear it said, and 
be resolved on by our government (which God for-|see it promulgated, that N apoleon ought to be hang- 
pid!) it must be confessed, that there would not be,ed with his cade of laws about his neck; it is here 
i . . . af oo ’ r . r . ** ent " ee ¢ a 
wanting the ready means of c.rrying it on with/alone where we sce publications recommending to 


deadly effect. ws Ne! 
more horses, more arms and ammunlilon; more, mj1 


> + 1 sno . tT cam i ‘ " ach +h = ‘ D ts 4 1} VIS: j 
We have more soldiers, more ships, | the king ot France to punish the late republicans; it 


s here alone where the press openly expresses iis 


chort, of aJl the instruments of war, than we know |dread of the king of France being too lenient. This 


v hat to do with. 


Our army is well disciplined; a-|description of persons w:ll never be at heart’s ease, 


bundantly supplied with good officers; brave in its|/while the people of America are frce, and while A- 


nature; accustomed to victory! 
same state. The European war has ended ‘so sud- 


Our navy’ is in the;mevica is a receptacle for the oppressed. 


And, indeed, upon their priiciple, they are right. 


} 7 ae » +] y at } + ‘ o y H act y 
denly, and was upon so large a scale, that there are |Ii they will insist upon regai ding the result of the 
-yovisions and s‘ores in hand more than sufficient,}war in Europe, as vaiuable only on account of iis ha- 
; erhaps, for 2 year’s war in America. The under-|ving destroyed republicanism in Lurope, they are 
i’ - ate e * 


tuking, therefore, would be by no means chimerical, |} 


reriectly consistent in urging a war against Ameri- 


though, in the end, I think it would fail. If such ajca,and evena war of re-colonization: for, unless that 
war, and for the purposes urged in our public prints, object be accomplished; unless the cradie of the 
should be entered on, it is probable that the Ger- revolution become also its grave, little or nothing 
ian legion, being subjects of our king, might be a-jhas been gained over the principle ofrepubiicanisns. 





niongst the troops sent out. 


‘his is no contempti-; America, now holding out her hand to manufactu- 


ile army of itself; horse, foot, artillery, engincers; rers, as weil ascaliivators of the soil, cannot, if she 


all well appointed, provided and commanded. [a lreimain What she is, fail to attract piocdigious num- 


short, there will be no difficulty in sending out an 
army of 50 or 80 thousand men, besides sailors and | 
marines. ‘To prevent their landing would be im-; 
possible; and, it is hardly necessary to say, that the 
whole of the ships of the states, and all the maritime 
towns, must fall upon the approach of only a fourth 
part of such an army; unless the Americans should, 
previous to its landing, be cured of their self confi- 
cence, and lay by the plough for awhile, for the use 
ofthe musket. I trust in the justice or his royal 
highness, the regent, fur the rejection of such a pro- 
ject; but, if it were to be adopted, I know it would 
he popular; and Lalso see, as every man must, that 
ine powers of Europe, if inclined to aid America, 
are unable to do it. They have, all put togecher, | 
not fleets enough to face six English men of war. 
The maritime strength of the whole world now cen- 
tres in these islands. The Americans, I hear, rely 
upon the friendship of Russia. Alas! what have 
they to offer the emperor of Russia in return for his, 
friendship? This is nonsense. The emperor of 
Russia has other objects of his attention; and besides, 
if we readily were io give credit to the article from 
Vienna, that point is settled at once. So that, if 
this war were to be resolved on, it would soon be 
seen, that the politics of the federalists as ihey are 
called, have been wrong from ihe beginniag; and 
tuat Mr. Madison, so of.en accused of being the 
tool of Napoleon, will have to remind his antago. 
nists, that if America, in good earnest, had taken 





bers ot Europeans, of all nations, to her prolific and 
happy shores. Disconteatat ine changes which have 
now taken place; despair of ever seeing that which 


jthey before had hopes of living to see; shamed io 


remain on the spot where their hopes have been bui- 
led, and their endeavors frustrated; unsurmounta- 
bie hatred of power to wnich they are compelled to 
submit, and to the support of which they are cou- 
pelled to contribute; the weight of taxation; the spi- 
rit of enterprize; the hope of bettering their lot in 
ali; these will, if America be at peace, aid t'ie road 
free and clear, carry hundreds of thousands of Eu- 
ropeans to her shores. Artizans, munufacturers of 
ail descriptions, and especially of the most clever 
and inost eaterprizing mea. The augmeatation of 
ier population will be hastened; her maritime and 
ali other ineins will increase; and it will De nox at 
ali surprising to see her, ia Lea years, in a situation 
to send forli SU ships of tiie line, manned and cain- 
manded as well as ourown. I confess that this wiil 
be the natuval conseyieace of leaving hee wat she 
how is, and that, ia wny War, at ten years hence, she 
will be able almost to dictaie to us both the time 
ani the coudiuons of peace, there being a limit to 
our §growth of power, and none to hei’s. But, fo: 
all wus, I am decidedly for leaving her to herseifi— 
Her states may divide of themselves. Tuat will 
make her comparatively weak; whereas by a war we 
sivuid unice wuem much closer than tuey now are 
We inay, too, fuil in the ob,ect of the war. Aitee 





the side of France a few years ago, she would not 
“how, inall probability, have to tremble, lest the ad- 
vice of the Times newspaper should be acicd upon, 
Luckily for the power of Engiand, and for tie family 
of Bourbon, Mr. Madison and his party kept aloof 
irom Napoleon for the sake of political principte, 
united with the fear of being reproached with plung- 
ing their country into a war on the side ofa despot 
und a conqueror. But, it would, if tue Times’s pro- 
ject were adopted, becoine evident to all the world, 
that such policy nad been the ruin of the United 
States. I repeat, however, my confident hope, that 
the regent and hig ministers are too just and too 


expending too or three huadred miiiions of money, 
we may be compelled to make peace wita her as an 
indepeadent republic, having greatly weakened 
ourseives by the attemptto subdue her, tarnished 
our OWN mulitary reputation, fixed ner fume rorever 
in the minds of men, and what, in the eyes of som: 
persons, would be worse than all the rest, establisi: 
ed upon a rock, never to be shaken, the principles 





but to those who.are fur a war wiih America, i or 
\dcrs as the Times calls it, io finish the goud work 


isg Happily Degun in France, it migat have cea sus. 





ot freedom and of republican yovernment. I have 
thus taken a rather extcusive view of this subjeci, 
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ficient to observe, in very few words, that our choice 
lies between these two things; either to suffer Ame- 
rica to remain the nurse of freedom, the receptacle 
of the oppressed of all nations, an example of liberty, 
security and happiness, enjoyed under an elective 
government, without hereditary rights or establish- 
ed church, or, to continue to pay the property tax, 
and to seeour debt yearly increased by loans. Here, 
Johnny Bull, you have your choice. Which of the 
two you may take, I really cannot pretend to say; and 
s0, upon this subject, I must wait patiently the re- 
sult of your profound cogitations. As to the state 
of opinions in Ameriea, it appears, that, having heard 
of the low state of Napoleon’s affairs, the people there 
Were counting, with confidence, on an immediate 
peace. They had not then heard of the actual de- 
thronement of Napoleon, and of the consequent fan- 
guage of our public prints, accompanied with state- 
ments relative to troops immediately to be sent off 
to America. What effect these will produce in the 
minds ofthe people and of the government there, I 
know net; but so slowly do they generally move, it is 
iot probable, that the troops will meet with any 
thing like an army to oppose them. The Ameri- 
cans have no experienced offcers, saveno discipline. 
They will, too, I dare say, think that because they 
beat England ja the last war, they can do it again, 
and much easier, having now five times as numerous 
a popniation. But, in the first place, they wiil net 
have to contend against such generals as they had to 
contend against before, nor such officers and sol- 
dieis. “hey will, ifour troopsreally should land in 
their country, have to contend with those who have 
defeated French armies; with skill of all sorts; ex- 
pericnee in themenas wellas the officers; with cou- 
rage, discipline, and the habit of victory. All these 
will require something more than the Americans 
have vet thought of. hen, in the last war, Ameri- 
ea had three great maritime powers on her side, and 
one power to send her aid in officers and men. 


after the arrival of his lordship. You havescen the 
result; and, having seen that, rely, it you will, on 
the superior powers of talking, possessed by your 
negociators! Perhaps you may take it into your 
head, that negociators, chosen from amongst our 
friends, the federalists; that two or three of those 
‘Burkes of the Western Hemisphere,” of whom the 
Times newspaper speaks; perhaps it may come intg 
your noddle that negociators, picked out from a. 
mongst these friends of “social order and regular 
government,” wiil be likely to succeed better than 
those, who were not for open war against Napoleon, 





Try then Jonathan; and be sure to fix upon gen- 
tlemen, who think themselves very clever, and love, 
of al} things, to hear themselves talk. Be sure to 
send men, deeply read in Vattel and Puffendorf, 
and who will.write volumes in folio, in answer to six 
lines from our secretary of state. 1 tiunk, that, in 
order toconciliate, your best way wili be.to send ne. 
gocixtors, who, in following up the sentiments of 
Mr. Randolph, will lay all the blame of your nosti- 
lity upon the democrats, or jacobins, who have e. 
migrated to you from England and Ireland; ana, ij 
you were to propose to give them up to their natu. 
ral sovereign, it might, perhaps, as Mr. Randotp) 
would think, obtain you peace upon beiter terms.— 
Try it, Jonathan, and see what effect it wiil dave’ 
In short, try in all manner of ways, the powers of 
talking. Alas! to be serious with you, your surety 
liesnow in the forbearance, the magnanimity, the 
compassion, of his royal hignness the prince regent 
of England; and, I trust, especially tor the sake ot 
the Quakers in Pennsylvania, that you wiil fing tiis 
a sate reliance. While the emperor Napoleon wicid- 
ed the arms of France, you thought yourselves in 
no danger. But him you did not ike. He did nat 
dress to your fancy. One party amongst you abused 
him, and the other disciaimed all desire to aid hu: 





Dotvinee us, that vou did nothing to faver hiin. 


Volumes did your negociators write to con. 
You 


views. 


they now look for assistance from the friendship of] got into a nice, snug, little war of yourown. Suill 


Ferdinand, or of Louis, or of the sovereign prince of 
the United Ne:herlands? Which of the three do they 
iitcnd to apply to? Or, do they expcct that the 
cmperor of Russia, who is shortly to come on avi- 
sitto England, will, in order to preserve their li- 
berty, send an army of Cossacks to their sssistance 
round by the way of Kamschatka’ Verily, Jonathan, 
if you repose in such vain hopes, you are upen sour 
last legs, if the project of our public writers be 
adopted by the government. {t appears, that you 


have negociators in Europe; and I hive heard, that} 


they have a great opinion of their powers of speech. 
They, or, rather you, will, in due time, feel the con- 
sequence of this crror, ifit be persevered in lone.— 
We, here, do not make such long speeches in our 
diploinatic discussions. 
we use arguments ofmuch greatcr force than yours. 
Whether it be owing to cur European climate, 
which by making the stege of maturity more tardy 
iN arriving, communicates more vigor to the mind 
as well as the body, from causes similar to thoge 
which render the oak more solid and durable than 
the poplar, er to that necessity of industry which 
habituates us to despatch, I cannot tell; but, certain 
it is, that our negociators have a much shorter way 
of going to work than yours, and that they seldom 
ian to be much more successful. You have recent- 
iy scen what a sitlly-shally state the powers of the 
con inert were in, tillour lord Castlereagh got a- 
niongst theirrcounsellors. They were talking about 
caving to the emperor Napoleon a much greater ex- 

it of territory than France, under her kings, ever 


* 
xnicw. You have seen how soon matter 





Weare more laconic; but! 





s changed ships, the high sens 


tindependent, you were at war with one of we great 


belligerents, and so far from allying yourselr with 
the other, you contrived to keep up your quarrel 
with him, and could hardly be said to be at peace 
with your pow erful enemy’s only powerful enemy.— 
Luckily for us, you adopted tis policy, und perse- 
vered in it to the last. You appear to have put your 
litile independent war as a sart of episode into the 
grand drama; but it was acting contrary to all the 
eules of composition, not to close the episode be- 
fore the end of the piece. You may, f hope, suiely 
rely upon the moderation and magnanimity of our 
prince regent, acting inthe name and behalf ot his 
majesty, but I do assure you, that that is your only 
reliance; for if you were roated out to the last man, 
your fate would cxeite very little commisseration 
in Europe. You thought that you would hold the 
balance between England and France. What folly 
and presumption! But it is in vain to talk. This 1s 
adisease of mind, of which nations are never Cu- 
red but at the cannon’s mouth; and, though 1 could 
wish much to see you cured, I cannot bring myself 
to approve of the application of the remedy. Since 
writing the above, the following important declara- 
tion from our admiraly has come to hand, ‘The A- 
mericans will, I dare say, not think it altogeiner a 
joke. 
“Admiralty Office, April 30, 1814. 
“The lords commissioners of the admiralty can- 
not snnounce to the fleet the termination of hostill- 
ties with France, without expressing to the petty 
officcrs, seamen, and royal marines of his majesty § 
Which their lordships enter 
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tain of their gallant and glorious services durg g the 
The patience, perseverance, and Giscip- 
il, courage, and devotion, with Witch 
the seamen and marines have upheld the best inte. 
rests, and achieved the noblest criumphs adhe hae 
try, entitle them to the gratitude, not - y of “ro 
native land, which they have preserve oe wna ra 
but of the other nations oi Europe, oi W cong Z 
mate deliverance their successes | oS hy 1€ 
hope, and accelerated the sw ee WT ats 
lordships regret that the unjust an gare 0 : 
aggression of the American Sahay in lec os 
ring warupon this country, after al Roa rage ~ 
its original complaint had been removed, Coes no 
ermit them to reduce the fleet at once to a peace 
establishment; but as the question now at issue in 
this war is the maintenance of those maratime 
rights, which are the sure foundation of our na al 
lory, their lordships look with confideuce to that 
part of the fleet which it may be still necessary te 
keep in commission, for a continuance of thar spirit 
of discipline and gallantry, which has raised the 
British navy to its present pre-eminence. In redu- 
cing the fleet to the establishment necessary for the 
American war, the seamen and marines vs ill find 
their lordships attentive to the claims of their res- 
pective ser’ ices. The reduction wil be first made 
in the crews of those ships Which it may be found 
expedient to pay off, and from them the peity of- 
ficers and seamen will be successively discharged, 
according to the length ot their services; beginning 
in the first instance with all those who were in his 


tate Wal’. . 
jine; the ski 


resentment of no one to fear.—From America we 
learn, the most surprising fact, that a law has actu- 
ally been passed to prevent the importation of either 
woollen or cotton guods frem any part of the world! 
Thus are eight millions ofpeople, who only fourteen 
years ago, had not a coat or a gown that was not 
carricd trom England, able to supply themselves; 
and must, of course be, in a short time, able to ex- 
port those commoditics, and at amuch cheaper rate 
than we possibly can. LEventen years ago, America 
did not possess means to grow a tenth part of the 
wool suflicient for making her woollens.—What a 
wonderful increase of means! To what must such 
a country afrive in another ten years, if left as she 
is! But, my fear is, that even here will be found, 
by some persons, a cause to make them wish for 
War. 


FROM COBBETT’S REGISTER OF OCTOBER 29. 

Rerauiarion. A great deal has lately been said 
in the French, inthe American, and in our own 
newspapers, about the destructive mode of warfare 
now waging in Canada, and in the United States. 
The two former have employed the most violent in- 
vectives against our government, on account of the 
burning ot Washington, and other places, while we 
have set up, as a justification of these rigorous mea- 
sures, the plea ot retaliation; that is to say, have al- 
ledged, that the burning and ransacking ot defence- 
less towns, and the carrying away of private pro- 
perty from our provinces in Canada, dean with the 
Americans; and that what our troops have since 





majesty’s service previous to the 7th of March, 
18u3, and nave since continued 1n it. When the 
reduction shiali have been thus made, as to the ships 
paid off, theirlordships will direct their attention to 
those which it may be found necessary to keep 
in commission, and as soon as the circumstan- 
ces of the wur will admit, will bring home and 
discharge all persons having the same standing 
and periods of service, as thos. before dischar- 
ged trom the ships paid off; so that, in a few 
months, the situation of individuals wiil be equaliz- 


done, what houses they have set fire to, what pro- 
perty they have taken away, and what numbers of 
innocent people they have ruined, instead of being 
either wanton, barbarous, or un just, was a fair reta- 
liation for the injuries they had done us, and per- 
fectly consistent with the established laws of na- 
tions. If the practice of shedding human blood in 
battle is at all justifiable, I donot see why one na- 
tion has a right more than another, of deviating from 
the common and prescribed rules of carrying on this 
work of destruction. I cannot admit, because one 





ed; all men of a certain period of service will be at 
liberty to return home to their tumilies; and the 
nunber which it may be still necessary to retain, | 
Will be composed of those who have been the short-! 
est time inthe service. An arrangement in itseli so 
just, cannot, in their lordships’ opinion, tail to give 
universal satisfaction; and they are induced to make 
this communication to the fleet, because they think 
that the exemplary good conduct of all the pe.ty 
officers, seamen, and marines, entitle them to every 
confidence, and to this full and candid explanauon 
of their lordships’ intentions. Their lordships can- 
not conclude without expressing their hope that 
the valor of his majesty’s fleets and armies, will 
speedily bring the American contest toa conclusion 
honcrable to the British name, safe tor British in- 
terests, and conducive to the lasting repose of the 
civilized world.—By command of thew lordships, 
J. W. Croker. 

Thus then, we have it explicitly declared, that 
there is tobe “AN AMERICAN WAR.” Now, we 
shal! see, then whether our ministers are to be talk- 
ed out of their views whatever those views may be. 
The grounds of the war, on the part of America, were 

€ invasion, as they insisted, of their neutral rights. 
The peace in Europe, I should have thought, put an 
end to the dispute, it beipg impossible that neutral 
rights should any longer beclaimed. But it seems, 
that I was deceived; 1 must confess, that the cry tor 
War with America is general in this country, now 





that we have no other powers to fight with, and the 


people, who call themselves civilized, should in ot 

der to get the becer of their neighbors, take into- 
their head to copy the practice of ecvages and bar- 
burians, that the others have nct an equal right to 
adopt the same practices. The one having, in a 
moment of frenzy, employed an instrument to cut 
his neighbors throat, different trom that which, in 
c id blood, he had agreed to use in the performance 
of this Awmaie act, it seems to be only fair play that 
his opponent should satiate his thirst for human 
gore ii a Way, at least, as horrible and savage as his 
neighbor. Were the party who had been provoked 
to seek his revenge in a still more terrible manner, 
perhaps something might even then be offered in 
his vindication. At all events, if the Americans 
were really guilty, in the first instance, of the wanton 
and dreadtul outrages of which we accuse them; if 
they set the example of devastation and barbarity, 
of which we so loudly complain, and under which 
we shelter ourselves for the commission of similar 
outrages, I am quite satisfied that they have suffer. 
ed nothing more than they deserved, and that the 
French people, in place of assimulating us to Attila 
and his Huns, or Robespierre and his bravadoes, 
ought, injustice, to draw the comparison betwcen 
these inhuman monsters and the Americans them- 
selves. But there is a circumstance which, it is 
necessary should be attended to in determining this 
important question, namely, whether the acts and 
deeds of the Americans, which serve as a plea for 


| the dreadful revenge we have taken, are unauthori. 
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sed, orafterwards sanctioned, ér the American go- 
vernment. 


cretary at war, or any other person holding a res- 
ponsible situation in the government, thei there 
would be no room for doubt; the qrestion would be 
decided against the Americans, and Great Britain 
stand sequitted in the eyes of the universe. If, how- 
ever, it shouid turn out, that neither Mr. Madison, 
nor any individual connected with his government, 
directly or indirectly, issued such an order, candor 
will compel us to acknowledge, that we have been 
rather rash in the severe censures we have pronoun- 
ced upon the American government. But if, upon 
further enquiry, we find, that every thing has been 
done by that government which prudence could 
diciate, or which we ourselves could devise, to 
soften the rigors of war; if it should appear, that the 
American president, anticipating the dreadful evils 
consequent ona state of hostility, adopted precau- 
tionary measures, in order to ameliorate the condi- 

ion of the invaders as well as the invaded; if we 
should discover, that where any thing contrary to 
the usages of war, any: of those violences inseparable 
from a state of warfare, occurred, the individuals 
engaged in these, or who may have exercised any 
unnecessary severity, were brought to trial, or pu- 
nished for the impropriety of their conduct. If, I 
say, such should appear to have been the way in 
which the American government have acted in such 
eases, ic will be impossible to condemn Mr. Madi- 
son upon just grounds, or to clear us of those char- 
ges of cruelty, barbarity, and wanton precipitancy, 
which our neighbors have so lavishly brought a- 
gainst us. The Courier, and all our hircling tribe 
of journalists, following its example, have stated, 


that “from the first invasion of Upper Canada by the} 
idegree assist the American operations,” and that, 


American forces, under brigadier general Hull, they 
manifested 2 disposition ot marking out, as objects 


of peculiar resentment, all loyal subjects of his|it to be totally fulse.” 
judge, whether the editor of the Courier or the 


majesty, and dooming their property to plunder and 


conflagration.” That the Americans invaded Up-| 
lest credit, or which of them is the most likely to 


per Canada, after war had broken out between the 


If it appeared that these cruelties were 
committed, in consequence of an order from the se- 


]treops of a nation calling itself civilized and chris. 


tian, had wantonly, and without the shadow of a pre- 
teat, forced 500 helpless women and children to quit 
their dwellings, and to be the mournful spectators 
of the tonflagration and total destruction of jj 





that belonged to them.” When this writer affected 
in this hypocritioal manner, to lament the scenes he 
has so pathetically described, he took special care 
not to inform his readers, that the village of New. 





ark was situated so close to Fort George, that it 
was scarcely possible to carry on military operations 
at that place, either of a defensive or offensive na. 
ture, without destroying many of the surrounding 
buildings. Accordingly, when it was said, that the 
American officer commanding at Fort George had 
exceeded the bounds of propriety, he justified him. 
self on the ground, that the measures he had taken 
were essentially necessary to the military plans he 
had adopted. It is plain, from an inquiry having 
been ordered by the American government into this 
officer’s conduct, that gave no authority to act ri. 
gorously towards the inhabitants of our states. But 
What establishes this beyond all controversy Is, that 
on this very occasion, the American minister openly 
and distinctly disavowed all intentions of carrying 
on war contrary to the established practice of civi!- 
ized nations. Supposing, therefore, what does no‘ 
even appear to be the case, that the American off. 
cer had, in this instance, been guilty of some vio- 
lence, or had even done ail the mischief of which he 
is accused, this would not afford a ground on which 
te blame the government, when it cannot be shewn 
that it sanctioned his acts either by previous orders 
orasubsequent approval. Aware of the conclusive 
nature ofthis fact, the Courier now attempts to shel- 
ter itself under'the fallacious pretence, that the 
destruction of the houses at Newark “could in no 


when Mi. Monroe made this statement, “he knex 





I leave it to the reader to 


American secretary of state is entitled to the greit- 


two countries, is a fact we cannot doubt; but that|be possessed of correct information on the subject — 
they should behave in the manner here pointed out; ; Could I suppose that the preference would be given 


and that they should shew peculiar resentment to- 
wards some of the inhabitants merely because they 
were loyal subjects, and doom their property to des- 
truction, for no other reason than that they were at- 
tached to their lawful sovereign, is what no reason- 
ableperson wiil believe, who knows any of the res- 
pect the American ministers have always shewn 
to the government of other states, and the extraor- 
dinary devotion of the people to their own political 
institutions. The charge indeed has been heid so 
absurd by the Americans, that they have never deign- 
ed to notice it, although they have uniformly met 
ali generai and undefined accusations with a digni- 
fied denial, and an explicit call upon their accusers 
to embody their charges in some tangible shape.— 
Finding that this manly way of sile cing c.lumny 
had its proper effect, our corrupt press then pre- 
tended to discover, in certain acts of the Amcrican 
army, a sufficient ground not only on which to rest 
their former accusations, but to warrant the adop- 
tion of those destructive measures that have lately 
attended our naval and military operations. It was 
said that the proceedings of the Americans at the 
village of Newark, in Upper Canada, were marked 
with acts of the greatest atrocity, such as burning 
and destroying the farmhouses and other buildings 
of the peaceable inhabitants. “It will hardly be 


credited,” said the servile writer of the Courier, 
“that, in the inclemency of a Canadian winter, the 








ito the tormer, I would stiil maintain, that the bare 


knowledge oi thiese outrages having been committed, 
would prove nothing. It must be distinctly shewn 
that they were authorised by the government, before 
they can be held as warranting the steps we have 
taken. As this isnot even pretended by the Cou- 
rier, it must continue an established fact, that the 
American government was not the frst aggressor 
and censequently, that we cannot plead their exam’ 
ple in justification of our conduct. It has been said" 
that the burning of Long Point completely imply 
cates the American government. But it is only ne 
cessary, as in the last instance, te produce the evi" 


dence of their naving sanctioned the deed, to admit 


the conclusion drawn from it. The American go- 
vernment has repeatedly declared, that this act was 
totally unauthorized; and to shew their entire dis- 
approbation of it, they delivered up the officer, un 
der whose orders it was performed, to be tried by 
the laws of his country. “But” (asks the Courier) 
‘vhat was the reswt? This is studionsly concealed. 
Supposing the officer acquitted of the charge, whiat 
would the Courier say to this? Would he have the 
impudence to assert, that the government ought to 
be held culpable, and the people visited with the most 


dreadful of calamities, because the tribunals est? 


blished by law had not considered the evidence sub 
ficient to convict the accused. 


Of what consequence is it to our government, 0 
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now far is it held implicated in the issue ofa court 
martial, whether the party tried be found innocent 
or guilty? Have not ministers done their duty, 
when they deliver up the accused to be tried by 
his proper judges? Who ever thinks of connecting 
them, after this step, with the judgment that may 
be pronounced? Would the Courier writer wish us 
to believe that ministers do influence the decisions 
othe judges? Does he mean to insinuate, that ju- 
res are not beyond the infiuence of corruption? If 
hedoes not; if he always pretends, he entertains a 
high opinion of the integrity of our judges, and a 
reverence for the trial by jury; if he considers it a 
direct violation of the constitution to interfere with 
their verdicts; upon what principle is it that the A- 
merican government should be blamed, and the peo- 
ple punished for shewing the same respect for the de- 
cisions of their judges, and the same deference for 
the verdicts of their juries? How can we censureor 
punish the Americans upon these grounds, without 
censuring and punishing the government and the 
people of this country also? Let the Courier, or his 
admirers, answer these questions, if they can. A- 
nother ground of retaliation, urged by corruption 
avainst the American government, was the burning 
ef St. Dayid’s. This, it appears, was done bya 
strageling party of soldiers, who finding themselves 
freed from all restraint, conceived they had a right 

to plunder and destroy every thing that came in 
their way belonging to the: enemy. Have we not 
heard of thousands of such parties in the recent war 
on the continent?) And has not every newspaper in 

Europe dwelt with indignation on the atrocities 
committed by loose bands of soldiers belonging to 

all the armies of the belligerents? But who ever 
pretended that any of the governments, or any of 
the nations to which these insolated parties of ma- 

rauders belonged, should be so far held responsible 
for their acts, as to be placed beyond the protection 
ofthe law of nations, and to be made to suffer for 
crimes which they could neither foresee nor pre- 
vent? It was enough that the guilty were made to 
suffer. In ordering: this, the nation to whom they 

belongec did all that was incumbent on them to do, 
and all that could reesonably be required by ‘the in- 
jured parties. The American government acted 
precisely in the same way. ‘The officer who had the 
charge ofthe party that burned St. David’s was dis- 
mesed trom the service “wethcut a trial, for not pre- 
venting it.” I think this was an arbitrary stretch 
ot power. No man ought to be punished without a 
tial, however great and however palpable his crime. 

To admita contrary practice is opening a door that 

may lead to great abuses, andI am sorry to find the 

fact admitted by an American secretary of state. 

But aggravated as this ollicer’s punishment was by 

this breach of law and justice, the Courier writer 

would have it believed, that it was not half severe. 

(“Was that an adequate punishment,”) he asks, “‘tor 
‘ich an unprovoked enormity?—Thanks to the en- 
lightened minds of those who framed the American 
code of laws, that it was considered an adequate 
sition are To judge from the sanguinary dispo- 
Wonka tues is corraptionist, it appears that nothing 
alive bes satisfied him short of burning the wretch 
me Beowdecege wey some such punishment as this was 
viene ed, ~ now pretends that Madison’s n 
David's. _ to be implicated in the affair of St. 
coutnedhans , that a circumstance so manifestly un- 
proper sath 20, Clestipaunaitherized Gy any 
plea we ha morsty, 8) sufficient to countenance the 
differs eye Set Up in Justifi¢ation of the dreadful 
, ring we have inflicted on the American people! 


— 


upon what this prostituted writer tells us, we coukt 
not fail to consider them the most barbarous, the 
most immoral, and the most uncultivated race of 
men existing on the face of the earth; yet, with all 
their ignorance, and all their savage propensities, 
we do not perceive that their rulers have been so 
stupidly precipitate as either to proclaim the inhabi- 
tants of the countries they invaded deyond the pro- 
tection of the law, or to treat them as if they had . 
been their own subjects, in open rebellion against 
the state. The cases already alluded tu evidently 
do not warrant the conclusions drawn by the Cou- 
rier, unfavorable to the humanity of the Americans; 
and if we are disposed to give a candid hearing to 
what they themselves have published in their own 
defence, we shall soon be convinced that they are 
neither berbarous nor inhuman; that they are as well 
acquainted with the science of politics, and enter- 
tain as great a respect for the established laws of 
nations, and the rights of particular states, as the 
most civilized and christian people in Europe. It 
appears, indeed, that their superior acquirements, 
combined with an ardent attachment to liberty, 
is the cause of the great hatred and rancor ¢constant- 
ly displayed in our newspaper press against all their 
institutions. We envy the Americans because they 
excel us, and from envy proceeds enmity. Nor do 
the recent triumphs which they have obtained over 
our fleets and armies, and the imposing attitude the): 
have in consequence assumed, appear in any degree 
to lessen the deep rooted malice entertained against 
them by a great majority in this country. Disaster 
seems to have no other effect than to confirm popu- 
lar prejudices: the public have no wish to be unde- 
ceived, and the man that dares attempt to tell them 
the truth, is sure to be treated with centempt, and 
to be looked upon as a suspected person, who, like 
the nation whose rights he defends, ought to be 
punished for his laudable efforts. With such dispo- 
sitions, it is no Way surprising that the conductors. 
of our vile press find admirers. They flatter their 
passions, ti ey feed their appetite for lies, they nou- 
rish their hatred, and they rekindle their fury, when- 
ever circumstances occur to reconcile them to the 
former objects of their hate. From this drevifiul, 
but no less faithful, picture of the present state of 
society, one would almost be compelled to conclude 
that man was naturally a savage animal. It is not, 
however, from the corruption of his nature, thai 
these evils spring; they are occasioned by corrupt 
institutions, by perverted systems of education, by - 
inexorable laws, that interested cheats have every 
where promulgated, and that never can be overcome 
until mankind return to reason, the only sure guide 
to virtue, to peace and to happiness. 


EROM COBRETT’S REGISTER OF OCTORER 29, 181+. 

AMERICAN Wak.—lI have, from the first, express- 
ed my apprehension as to the end of this war. I 
used the utmost of my endeavors to prevent it.— 
While shut up in & prison, out of which, at the end 
of two long years, I went with the paying ofa ‘hou- 
sand pounds To Tuz KING, for having had the indis- 
cretion to write about the flogging of English. io- 
cal militiamen at the town of Ely, in England, and 
about the presence of Hanoverian troops upon that 
occasion; while so shut up, the greatest object of 
my efforts was to prevent this ill-fated war, the seeds 
of which I saw sown, and the maturity of which 5 
saw pushed on-by those malignant and foul wre. ches, 
the writers of the Times and Courier newspapcrs. 

his was the way in which I employed my days and 
Tars of imprisonment. My efforts were all in vain. 
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and the doctrmes, on which the war-whoopers pro- 
eceded; in vain did I appeal to the reason, and jus- 


into a sort of a furor against America. At last, the 
war took place, and the disgrace which we suffered 
at sea, completed the madness of the nation, whe 
seemed to have no other feeling than that of mortifi- 
cation and revenge. What! should the people be 
suffcredto live! should they be suffered to exist in 
the world, who had defeated and captured a British 
frigate! should those, who had caused the British 
flag to be hauled down, not be exterminated! Disap: 
pointment; astonishment; fury! The nation was 
mad. “Rule Britannia,’ the constant cail of the 
boasting rabble at places of public resort, was no 
longer called for with such eagerness, and was 
heard with less rapture. The heroes in blue and 
buff carried their heads less lofty. Their voices 
seemed to become more faint, and their port less ma- 
jestic. They seemed to feel, as men of honer would, 
upon such an occasion. In short, we all felt that a 
pew era had taken place in the naval annals of the 
world. 

Sill, however, the dread of the power of Napo- 
leon restrained many trom a wish to see us embark- 
ed in a war for the conquest of America. But, he 
was scarcely subdued by the combined efforts of ail 
Europe, whea this whole nation called aloud for war, 
a war of frinishment, against the American states.— 
And, it was openly declared in the most popular of 
our newspapers, that we ought never to sheathe the 
sword, till we had subjugated the states, or, at least, 
subverted their foi m of government. The pernicious 
example of the exisience of areprdlic founded cn a 
revolution, Was openty declared to be consistent 
with the sa/?7y of our government. It was, besides, | 
distinctly alleged, that now, now, now or never, Was 
the time to prevent America from ever having anavy, 
‘fhe necessity of destroying her means of having a 
navy has since been repeatedly urged. It has been 
stated and re-stated, that our naval power must soon | 
come to an end, unless we now destroy ths republic 
root and branch. The defeat and capture of our 
fiect, and the defeat of our army, on and near Luke 
Champlain, (of which Ishall spezk more particularly 
hereatier) have not at all softened the language o: 
the public prints. The Times newspaper oi the 9th 
inst. calls it “a lamentable evil to the ‘ervyinmizep 
wenip;” by which appellation these writers always 
Mean KINGLY GOVERNMENTS. The writer then adds: 
‘next to the annilijation cfthe late military despo- 
lism in Europe, the subversion of that system of 
fravdand maltignity, which constitutes the whole 
policy of the Jéfi ersonian school, was an event to be 
devcutly wished by every man in either hemisphere, 
Who regards rational liberty, or the honorable inter- 
course of nations. It was: an event, to which we 
should haye bent, and yet must bend all our ener- 
gies. The American government must be displaced, or 
it will sooner or later, plant its joisoned dagger in the 
heart of the parent state.’—Sooncr or later you sce! 
The gentleman looks into futurity. He does not 
even hint at any terms of peace. fie plainly says, 
that we must displace ihe guvernment of America; 

that is to say, change its form and nature; subjugate 
the country, re-colonise it, re-possess it. Now mind, 
the opposition prints do not find fault with this. They 
do noi deprecate such an object of the war. They 
surpass even their adversaries in exulting at the 
burnings and piunderings.—They find fault, that 
more ) ischjef has not been done. ' 
. ‘Fhus, theh, we-see what’the nation regards as the 


sition, is just as bitter against America, as are the 
Times andCourier. The truth is, that the only » 
position, as to the war, will arise out of our failuy 4 
The opposition will only b/ame the ministers {or al 
having burnt more ships, plundered more towns and 
done more mischief. There is, indeed, a sort of 
dread of the length of the war. People are a litys 
disappointed, that Mr. Madison is not yet deposed. 
that the states have not yet separated; that our sons 
of noble families are not ye wanted to go out as go. 
vernors and captains general to Pennsylvania, Ney. 
York, Massachusetts, Virginia, &c. &e. that it will 
require another campaign to bring the deluded Ame. 
ricans to -their senses; that (and here is the pinch) 
the income tax will be wanted another year, and that 
another loanmust be made. But, “what is one more 
year of expence at the end of 22 years of war? And 
then it will give us such lasting peace and sccurit;» 
Thus is fear Awsied; and when, in addition, the 
thought of our defested and captured frigates comes 
athwart the mind, the income tax is forgotten, and 
vengeance, war, and blood is the cry. 

I now procced to notice more particularly the 
events which have reached our knowledge since the 
date of my last article upon the subject. The plun. 
dering of Alexandria appears to have been the most 
successful of our enterprises. The American papers 
give our people great credit for their talent at the 
emptying of shops, and the embarkation of their con- 
tents, at which, todo our army and navy (especislly 
the latter) but bare justice, we seem to have bees 
uncommonly adicit. It seems, however, that ihe 
squadron, which hed the plunder aboard, had bu: 
2 narrow escape in descending the Chesapeake; bit 
plunder there was, aud a good deal of it, and ther: 
cen be but little doubt, that the success and protit 0° 
the enterprise will act as great encourageinents ts 
future undertakings of asimilar description; the ouly 
danger being, that the zeal of our commanders tay 
push them on faster than a duc regard to their safet 
night otherwise dictate. Inan attempt aguiist Bu. 
timore we failed. ‘That is to say, we met witha d 


feat. Not in the feld; but that is nothing to the 


purpose. Wemarched and sailed against the town 
with all our forces by sea and land, and we were 
compelled to rctreat without domg any thing against 
thattown. The town is safe; and, if the war endas 
this expedition has ended, ali the world will agree 
that America has dejated us. We may be sure of 
this, and therefore we must carry on the war, till 
we have subdued America; or, we must make up 
eur minds to the reputation of having been defeated 
by that republic. A pretty scrious alternative; but 
it is one which must and will exist, and of this we 
shall become more and more sensible every day, and 
particularly if we attend to what foreigners say upot 
the subject. ben 
The expedition of our troops and fleet against 
Passamaquoddy and the Penobscot is of a nature so 
trifling, as hardiy to-be worthy of notice. ‘That 
territory is no more important in America than the 
isle of Sky is in Great Britain. It isa conquest, and 
so would the isie of Sky be by an American priv- 
teer. Whata figure does this conquest make 1m the 
Gazette! What a gfand affair it appears to be! But, 
did a thousandth part of the people of England ever 
hear of Passamaquoddy or Penobscot before? Its 
Baltimore, Charlestan, Wilmington, Norfolk, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston, that they have heare 
of. They have been led to believe, that the city 0 
Washington is to America what London is to Lng: 
land, or what Paris.is to France. Nothing can b¢ 
more fallacious: ‘Tiere, are, perhaps, two hundree 
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jad rich than Washington was, or than it was like- 
1 everto be. Besides, we did not Keep possession 
if Washington, as the Germans and Russians did of 
We did not remain there to erect a new go- 
veument. We only set fire'to a few buildings and 
(yen retreated. If an American privateer were to 
set fre to a few fishing huts on the coast of Wales, 
should we look upon it as a very brilliant affair? Yet 
‘uig Washington enterprise was, by the Morning 
chrovicle, deemed the most rallant dash of the war! 
In the “demonstration,” as admiral Cochrane calls 
it, against Baltimore, gen. Ross was killed; and some 
vefour papers call this foul play! “The fellow,” says 
one of them, “took zim at the gallant Ross from 
iehind some brushwood. Well, and what then? Do 
not our troops shoot from dehiud parapets, and walls, 
and works of all sorts? And do we suppose, that the 
Americans will not make use of a bush when it comes 
in their Way? If this crying tone be to be indulged 
in, we shall, I fear, cry our eyes out before the war 
teover. We have sentour bombs, and rockets, and 
‘ifs, and all sorts of means of destruction; our wri- 
rors blame our ministers for not sending the means 
of knocking down towns fast enough, and shall we 
abuse poor Jonathan if he avail himself ofa bush, 
and of his skill at hitting a mark? Gen. Ross burnt 
their president’s house, snd a Yankee shot gen. Ross. 
rhese are the things which naturally occur; and, 
however, We may lament the death of any officer, we 
snust reflect that an invaded people willshoot at their 
savaders, unless the former are ready to receive the 
hatter as friends. 

Before I proceed to notice the late affuir on and 
near lake Champlain, there are some remarks to be 
pestowed on certain characteristic facts which have 
vaked out, and on certain paragraphs in our news- 
papers. The Americans are accused of cowardice 
for having retreated before interior numbers and 
taken shelter in Baltimore. Why was this coward- 
ice? The main object was to defend that great and 
rich city. The second was to annihilate our army 
and naval force. To make a long stand in the open 
country, With raw troops against disciplined soldiers, 
was not the way to effect either of these purposes. 
The main object was effected, and our retreatonly, 
probably, prevented the effecting the latter. The 
Times newspaper, a few days ago, remarking on the 
cowardice of the Americans, contrasted with the 
sravery of our army and navy, observed, that the 
cause Was, that they had no feelings of patriotism; 
that they cared nothing about their country. Now, 
what is the ground of this war? Why, we complain- 
cdthat the Americans harbored deserters from our 
navy; and they complained that we forced native .41- 
mericans into our service. ‘This fact is notorious to 
ilthe world. This fact is recorded in our own of- 
‘cial documents. his fact makes a part of un- 
Nestionable history. Another fact has just been 
recorded by this same Times newspaper, namely, 
that two of our seamen were Aanged, on board the 
fleet in the Chesapeake, for attempting to desert to 
the enemy. It is also stated in the same paper (24th 
Uctober,) that about 150 of our soldiers deserted on 
the retreat from Plattsburg. Now let this empty 
aster produce us instances like these, on the side 
tfthe Americans, if he can—and if he cannot, let 
him acknowledge himéelf to be either a deluded fol 
oradeluded knave. But has Jonathan shewn no 
seal for his country? What was that act of'self-de- 
tion which induced a man to expose his property 
* certain, and himself to probable destruction, by 
dooting at gen. Ross and killing his horse under 
*m, in the city of Washington, after the town Was 
" possesston of our troops’ By what feeling was the 


Paris. 


man actuated who exposed his life for the sake of | 
killing general Ross, and who must have been al- 
most dlone, since he was hidden behind some brush- 
wood? To what are we to impute thé capture of 200 

young menof the “dest families in Baltimore,” found 

in the fore-ground defence of their city? Was great- 

er courage, more desperate devotion to country, ever 

witnessed than at the battle of Chippawa and at fort 

Erie? How comes it that during the last campaign 
we have lost more officers and men, out of twenty 

thousand employed, than we ever lost in the Enrope- 

an war out of one hundred thousand? From what 

feeling was it that Mr. Madison called, as we are 
told he has, Mr. Rufus Xing to his counsels, and. 
from what feeling is it that Mr. King has accepted 
of the call? 

The Morning Chronicle, that camelion of this war, 
now boasts that it foretold union against us. It ne- 
ver foretold it. It always urged on the war. It 
called, and it was the first to call the burnings of 
Washington a most gallant dash. However, it is 
now clear that we have completely united the whole 
country. The bombarding of Stonington in Massa- 
chuseits, and the plundering of Alexandria in Vir- 
ginia, have dove what all the workings of good 
sense and public spirit were not able to effect. —Mr. 

Rufus King, whom we regarded as the riyal and the: 
implacable enemy of Mr. Madison, has taken a post 

under him for the defence of his country; and we shall 

find the most resolute enemies. Stonington and- 
Alexandria will be constantly before every Ameri- 

can’s eyes. I always was opposed to the war, and to 

this mode of warfare especially. I knew it would 

produce that which it has produced. I knew it 

would render the breach too wide ever to be healed 

again. I knew that it would produce either the to- 

tal subjugation of America, whichI thought impos- 

sible, or our final defeat in the eyes of the world, 

with the ulterior consequence of seeing’ America a 

most formidable naval power which the recent events 

on the borders of Canada seem but too manifestly to 

portend. It is quite surprising to what an extent 

this nation has been and stil is deluded, with re- 

gard to America, andto the nature and effect of 
this war. It is only fifteen days ago that the Cou- 
rier newspaper contained the following paragraph: 

“There were reports last night of our having at- 
tacked and taken New London, and destroyed the 
city of Baltimore. Both these events are prodad/e, 
but there are no arrivals from America later than 
thé last despa.ches from admiral Cochrane, dated on 
the 3d of last month. Butas the wind has been 
fair for some days, we hourly expect afresh arrival. 
It must bring news of great importance—intelligence 
from Canada—another attack upon Fort Erie—ano- 
ther conflict with gen. Brown—perhaps a battle with 
the American general Izard—the further operations 
of admiral Cochrane and gen. Ross—the result of 
the expedition under gen, Sherbrooke—the opera- 
tions of the Creek Indians who had already made 
their appearance upon the frontiers of South Caroli- 
na—and “last not least,” the effect of our late attack 
upon the minds of the American people—the steps ta- 
ken by Mr. Madison, if he yet reniains president, and 
the measures adopted by those states that were in fer- 
ment against the government, even before the disas- 
ter, and were not indispesed to a separation from the 
other states. No arrival from Amiérica was ever 
lexpected with more impatience.” 

Well, the arrival has taken. place. The impati- 
ently expected arrival has taken place. New Lon- 
don has not beem attacked. The attack on Balti- 
more has failed. General Ros8'ts killed.  Admiiral. 





Cochrane hits arrived at Halifax for the winter, with 
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the plunder of Alexandria. The effect upon the 
minds of the American people has been such as to 
unite even Mr. King with Mr. Madison, who “vet 
remains president.” No new attack has been imade 
on Fort Erie, but the army of gen. Izard at Platts- 
burg has been attacked by our commander in chief, 
with the “Wellington heroes” under him, while the 
American fleet was attacked by ours; and not only 
have both attacks failed, but we have experienced a 
more compicte defeat than, as far as I can recoliect, 


‘we ever before experienced, the notable <ffuir of 


the Helder only excepted. Whinking Jolnny Bull! 
You, who were so eager to give the Yankees a drué- 
bing—you, who were so full of fight that nothing 
but another war would appease you—pray can you 
tell me how it is that our ministers, who have gi- 
ven us such exact accounts about the “yailant dash- 
es” at Washington and Alexandria, and who have 
published such loads of dispatches and proclamati- 
ons about the conquest of Penohscot territory, not 
equal in population to the parish of St. Martin’s in 
the Ficids; can you tell mehow it has happened that 
this ministey has not received, or at least have not 
published, the account of the land and water battles 
at Plattsburg, andon Lake Champlain, though we 
have sir George Prevost’s general order, issued af- 
ter the battle, and though we have numerous ex- 
tracts from Canada papers, dated many days later 
than the date of the order! Cannot you tell me this, 
tlinking Joinny Bull! You, who, when you heard of 
the capture oi Washington city, were fer sending 
out aviceroy to the American states’ You who caii 
the Americans cewardly dogs, and huiled the pros- 
pect of a speedy release trom the income tax, and 
the payment of the national debt by the sale of lands, 
and by taxes raised in America? Well, then, in wait- 
ing patiently tor this official account, we must con- 
tent ourselves with what the newspapers tell us they 
have extracted from the papers of Canada. Letters 
extracted from the American papers make our loss 
dreadful indeed. General Macomb, the Ainerican 
commander, is represented to have written to his 
father, at New-York, telling him that he had killed 
or taken 3000 of our army, and that he expected 
to des‘ roy one halfof it. Our newspapers said that 
this was faise. They also said that it was false that we 
had any thing likea frigate on Lake Champlain, 
though it now appears that we had a ship actually 
mounting 32 guns, and that the largest of the Ame- 
rican vessels was rated 28 guns, and carricd, as we 
say 50 guns. Bat let us take forthe present, the 
account of the Canada papers, and look with unpa- 
tience, but with becoming Aumility, to his majesty’s 
ministers for further information. 

[ifere follow copious extracts from the Canadian 
prints, with bitter complaints against sir George 
Prevost. | 

Thus, then, according to our own accounts, the 
Americans had but 1500 regulars and 6000 militia, 
wherewith to make face against 15,000 British 
troops, commanded by four major-generals and sir 
G. Prevost, a general of long experience and of great 
reputation. On the lake we say, that the Ameri- 
exns liad a fourth more than we. Suppose they had! 
IT do not admit the fact; but suppose they liad. A 
fourth! how -ong is it since we thought a fawrih too 
much? Every one knows that sir Robert Calder was 
disgraced for not pursuing doudle his force. We 
are become very nice calculators of force. Weshall 
soon hear, I suppose, that we ought always to keep 
aloof, unless we can count the guns, and know that 
~e havea superiority. Fif: cen thousand men, se- 


| 


7,900 Yankees, to whom they were about to sive , 
good drubbing! Why it will make such a nuise jy 
the world! It will make sucha bug; it wil] astound 
“honest John Buil,” who was, only the last marker 
day, charging his glass and bragging about. sendin 
out a viceroy.—The whole feet! What all! Our tri, 
ones und all! .2/2 at one fell swoop! It will make 
Johnny Bil scratch his noddte im search of brsirs 
The chuckling of honest John at the burning of 
Washington, the plundering of Alexandria, and Bom. 
barding of Stonington, will be changed into eruns. 
ling, Lum afraid. But come, Johnny, vou must not 
grumble. You were forthe war. It is your ows 
war. ‘Theministers are notto blame. You insisted 
upon chastising ans humbling the Americans. Vou 
would have Mr. Madison depeced. You said he had 
sided with Napoleon. You said what was false, John. 
ny; but that’s no matter. You called upon the mi. 
nisters to depose him. ‘This I will always say, and 
can at any time prove against you. The consequences 
of this victory of.the Americans must be very im- 
portant. Sir George Prevost is blamed, and, indecd 
abused, while the officers of the fleet, the defeated 
and captured ficet, are complimented to the skies. 
When will this folly cesse? When shall we ceuse to 
be so basely unjust? What would have been said of 
sir George, if he had had his army blown into the 
air, or cut to pieces? Ifhe and a’! his ariny had been 
captured, what would have been said of Aim and of 
that army? Yet this has huppened to the fleet, und 
the fleet are complimented! While he, who has saved 
a great part of his army, notwithstanding the defeat 
of the fieet, is censured and abused; is cxlied a ful, 
and almost a coward! Sir Geurge Prevost is neither 
fool nor coward. He is a man of great merit, is of 
long standing in the service, has served wilb great 
success; and he has shown great ability im being 
able, with so small a force as he has hitherto had, 
to preserve a couniry generally inhabited by 
ple by no means zexlous in their own defence, or 
rather, that of their territory. Let any one ieok at 
the situation of Lake Champlain. It extends m 
length 150 miles, perhaps, running above thc stat 

or Vermont, and entering our province of Tower 
Canada in the line pointing towards Quebec. It 
was very desirable to drive the Americans from the 
command of this Lake, which may be called ticie 
high road to Montreal and Quebec. T! is the greet 
channel for their army, their provisions, tue guns, 
to pass along; and, complete the sole masters of this 
Lake, itis not exsy to conceive how tliey are to be 
kept from Quebee without a very larre army from 
England. Mfthe Ainericans had been defeated upox 
the Lake, or had been compelled to retire io iheVer- 
mont end of it, then to have driven back theirarmy 
also, would have been an object of vast importance; 
nor would great loss in the attack, on our par‘, have 
been an irretrievadle Joss, or been followed by any 
extremely great danger. But when our fleet wa 
not only defeated but actually captured, and gor- 
off to double the force of the Americans, even the 
certain defeat of their army could have led to 1° 
beneficial result. We must still have abandonet 
Plattsburg; the fleet of the enemy would have spc‘ 
dily brought another army to any point that they 
wished, and would have placed that army 50 or 60 
miles nearer Quebec than our army would hare been. 
But, if, by any chance, we had been defeated by /a” 

after the defeat on the water, the loss of alt Canada 
would, and must have been the consequence, }! the 
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Americans had chosen to conquer it, which, I ee 
say they would, Therefore, it appears to mé¢, tha 


ven cf them from the army of “the conquerors of! sir George Prevost acted the only part which as® 
And these drew off from the presence of sible man, undcr such circumstances, could’ have 
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for one moment, thought of. He risked every thing | 
si the attack, and ifhe succeeded, he vcined ngihing 
worth having. The ioss ofhalf his army, which was 
vne case of the storming of Fort Erie, would have 
exposed him, even in case of success, to great peril. 

The Americans could have hnmediately poured | 
sn armvy (by means of their flcet) more NUMErOUS | 
saan bis into Lower Cunada; they could have poured 
‘yall the winter, militia end volunteers, from the! 





populous and brave 1 publican state of Vermont, | 


wile our governor had, ang could have, no hopes: 
of receiving reinforcements tll the middie of next 


oomer. Kor SUPPOSE us to have «fare troops at) states would soon divide, and come over, one at a 


Jonathan bad, which shews that Jonathan was the 
more uble bodied and active of the two. A letter 
was, a little while ago, published as from one of our 
officers in the Chesapeake Bay, saying that Jonathan 
must now look pretty sharply about him! It appears 
from the result of this battle, that Jonaihan does 
look pretty sharply about him. Now, then, let us 


‘hear what effect this event has hed upon the Times 


newspaper, which, only a few wecks ag, insisted 
on it, that the American government must be dis- 
praccd, that the Americans were cowards, that they 
carcd nothing about their country, and that the 


Haltiax, they could hardly sail thenee before the, time,to the perent country. Now let us hear what 
middie of October, and before they might ieaech | this torch-bearer of the war, this trumpet offire and 


wucbec, the ice in the St. Lawrence, might have! swoi d, provoker to every act of violence and cruelty. 


scuttled or foundered their vessels. The St. Law-)l.et us hear what he now his to say; he, who has for 
rence. our only channel to Canada from England or) three years past, been urging tic government on to 


{rom Lalifax, is full of mountains of ice ull the 


‘this disastrous contest. 


month of June. Ihave seen a large mountain ofice| ‘Halifax papers to the 6th inst. New-York to the 


7 &é 


ofthe mouth of this immense river on the 15th of; 


June. I believe, that no vesseis of any considerable 


size ever attempt the navigation of that river much | 


before dune. In what.a situation, then, would our 
governor have been placed ifhe had met with any 
serioas loss in the storming of the fort at Platisburg: 
And yet hé is censured and sbused for rctrezting, 
after the total capiure of our co-operating flect, 
while the officers of that fieet are praised to the skies. 
About three weeks ago, just after we heard of the 
burnings of Washington City, | met sir George Pre- 
vost’s waggon, between Portsmouth and Hayant.— 
The carter was whistling aiong by the side of some 
nice fat horses. I could not help observing to my 
son how inuch happier this fellow was than his mas- 
ter, Who had to govern Canadians and fight Amczi- 
Chins. 

It is casy to talk about the “heroes of Terlorer,” 
farming part of his ariny. “The heroes of ‘fou- 
louse are said to have remonstrated against the re- 
treat. They are said to have expressed a desire to 
storm the fort. Sir George Prevost would, [ dare 
say, have been of the same mind if he had had rea- 
son to suppose, that one half of the people within 
were; as the people of Toulouse were, ready to join 
him. But he well knew the contrary. He knew 
that he had to get into the fort through a river of 
blood. Tehad just seen the fate of our fleci; and 
he knew, as “the heroes of Toulouse” might have 
Known, that the men in the fort were of the same 
stamp as those upon the water. We now find, from 
detailed statement in the American papers, coming 
trom authority, and accompanicd by an zccount of 
killed and wounded in the naval battle on the Inke, 


29d ult. und Boston to the 25th have been received. 
‘There is no disserabiing that the popular outery in 
Canada against sir George Prevost’s. conduct, on 
occasion of the late operations sgainst Plattsburg, 
is very general and very loud. We cannot pretend 
ito determine on the talcnts of this officer, or onthe 
wisdom of his plans; but we recur to the sugges- 
‘tions which we made at a very early period of the 
campaign, and regret exceedingly that one of our 
most experienced gencrals from Spain was not sent 
at once, flushed with victory from the fields of Tou- 
‘louse, to the heart of the United States. Was it 
‘bencath the dignity of lord Hill or even ofthe duke 
of Wellington? Fatal prejudice! Vo despise, to irri- 
tate, and, after all, not 70 subdue our cdversaries, is 
the worst and weakest ofall policy. Now we have 
reduecd Gurseives to this dilenimaof being obliged 
to carry our point by main ferce, or to retire from 
the contest fen times worse than we began it, withthe 
‘mere postponcinent ofan abstract question, which 
has no reference to our present state of peace, with 
a fund of the bitterest enimosity leid up arainst us in 
future, with our fag disgraced on the ocean and on 
the Lakes, and with the laurcls withered at Platts- 
burg, which were so hardly but so g'toriously earn- 
‘ed in Portugal, and Spain, and France. The spirit 


‘jofthe British nation cannot stoop to the latter alter- 


naiive; and therefore, at whatever risk, at whatever 
expense, WH must embrace the former. The invalua- 
ble year 1814, when the treachery of America was 
fresh in the minds of the European powers, is past. 
Already do they begin to relax in their deep and me- 
‘rited contempt of the servile hypocrite Madison.— 
Already do they turn a compassionate look on the 























that our fleet had 93 ycuns and 1,000 men, while that | smoking rafters of the would be capitol. Presently, 
of America had but 86 guns and 820 men; our fleet ‘perhaps, the Russian cabinet may forget thatthe em- 
was all taken but the gun bvats, carrying 16 guns |press Catharine, to her dying day, treated the Ame- 
umongst them ‘all. And yet the naval people are|ricans‘as rebels to their legal sovereign; or the Spa- 
praised, while sir George Prevost is censured. ‘nish couri, while it is endeavoring to rivet its yoke 
Whence arises this injustice? Whence this security lon Buenos Ayres, may join with the philosophers of 
of the navy frcm all censure, and even from all cri-| Virginia, in contending for the liberty of the seas. — 
ticism? Do we feel that, to censure any part of it, is|Such, and still greater political inconsistencies we 
to discover to the world that it is not always infalli- |have before now witnessed. Therefore let time be 
ble? Do we suppose that, in discovering our fears of taken by the forelock; let not another campaign be 
its inferiority, in point of quality, to that of America, | wasted in diversions and demonstrations, let not ano- 
we shall make the world perceive the lamentable | ther autumnal sun fo down in DISGRACE TO THE BRI- 
fact? Are we fools enowgh to hope that the history risu arms. Commodore Macdonough’s laconic note 
of this battle can be hidden from France and the rest |savors a little of affectation; but we are sorry he has 
of Europe? Why, then, this injustice? ‘Why not |so favorable an opportunity for displaying the bre- 
blame the naval part of the forces, if blame must 'vity of his style to advantage. General Macomb’s 
fall somewhere? I see no necessity for its falling orders, however, are sufficiently lengthy; and, unfor- 
any where, for my part. We had 84 men killed and 110 |tunatcly, he also has some unpleasant information to 
wounded, which shews that there was some fighting. |give us. He states that 14,000 British veterans 


Wehad double the number killed and wounded that have been foiled by 1,500 mAerican regulars and 
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some few militia, the whole not exceeding 2,500 
men. Ihe is correct in these estimates, it is sure- 
ly hightime that we should either give up teaching 
the Americans zwar, or send them better instructors.” 

The former is the best, be assured! Why should 
commodore Macdonough becharged with affectation 
because he writes a short letter? He has no sons or 
cousins, or patron’s sons or cousins, or bastards, to 
recommend for the receipts of presents or pensions. 
But I have, at present, no reom for further com- 
ment on this article. 4 willresume the subject in 
iny next. 


FROM COBBETT’S REGISTER, NOVEMBER 12. 





TO TRE PRINCE REGENT, ON THE AMERT- 
CAN WAR. 

Srr—During the years 1811 and 1812, while Iwas 
imprisoned in a felon’s jail, for having written and 
caused to be printed and published, an article on the 
subject of flogging English local militia-men, at the 
town of Ely, in England, and about the attendance of 
German troops at the ceremony; while I was expia- 
ting this offence by two year’s imprisonment ig a fe- 
lon’s jail, and by paying at the close of the period a 
thousand pounds fine to you, acting in thename and 
behalf of vour father, who, during my imprisonment 
became aiillicted with his present malady; during 
this long period of seclusion from my home «and | 
irom the wholesome air, I addressed to you several 
letters on the disfnite with America, in which letters 
f endeavored to convince you, that the dispute, if 
it terminated in war, might lead to very fatal conse- 
quences to this country. J, in these letters, stated 
clearly the grounds of the dispute; I traced the cau- 
ses of our ill-blood with America to their origin! I 
pointed out how the dispute might be put an end 
to withgut a war; I endeavored to show you the pro- 
bable fatal consequences of awar with that nation 
of frecipen, taking up arms voluntarily, and upon 
conviction of the goodness oftheir cause. I spent 
whole days and nights in endeavors to warn you 
egainst believing the reports of the venai wretches 
who were laboring to persuade this nation, that we 
had only to go to war with Mr. Mavrson in order 
to effect a breaking up af the .merican union; and I 
was the more anxious on this point, as it was the 
reneral opinion, that, unless the States could be in- 
duced to divid>, we never should long be able to 
cope with them ina war within their territory. 

As the vanity, naturally belonging to an author, 
makes me conclude that you read these letters with 
great attention, I will not here go into any detail on 
their contents. But if we now look at the state of 
the war in the gross, without any particular ‘ca- 
ture being taken into view, does it not appear, that 
we should have been fortunate, if my advice had 
been followed? We should never then have lard of 
the affairs of the Java, and Guerriere, the Macedo- 
nian, the Avon, and many others; nor should we 
have ever heard of the battles of Lake Erie and 
Lake Champlain. 

For the present I will confine myself to the last- 
mentioned battle, which has excited great attention 
all over Kurope, and has called forth, on the victors, 
the most unqualified expressions of pratse and ad- 
miration from our neighbors the French, where, be 
it observed, nothing is published but with the con- 
sent of the government. 

This ié'a naval affair. An affair purely naval.— 
There appears to liave been no accidental circum- 
stance to affect it. The force on each side was as 


therefore, will be considered of ten thousand times 
more importance in this light than in the light o 

its effects upon the campaign in Canada. But be- 
fore I proceed to the consequences of this battle, ] 
think it best to say a word or two upon the subject 
of the place where the battle was fought. Lake 
Champlain is partly in your father’s provinces of 
Canada, and partly in the territory ofthe republic 
of America. It is perhaps 150 miles long, and from 
halfa mileto 10 or15 miles wide. Ido not know 
that I can much better describe it than by compa- 
ring it to the SERPENTINE RIVER, in Hyde 
Park, which is fed out of the Lakes in Kensineton 
Gardens. The boundary line across Lake Cham- 
plain is very neatly and aptly represented by the 
embankment and bridge, which separate the upper 
from the lower part of the Serpentine River, and 
the ponds and ditches, leading from that separation 
down through Chelsea to the Thames, very luckily 
come to represent the British part of Lake Cham. 
plain, which empties its overflowings into the St. 
Lawrence, between Montreal and Quebec, and which 
is the only highway from the republican territory, to 
those two chiefs seats of the power of the house of 

runswick in that country. 

Whether it was this streng resemblance, in the 
shape of Lake Champlain and that of the Serpentine 
River, which led, some few months azo, to the in- 
genious device of exhibiting hostile fleets in mini- 
ature on the latter, [have not beea informed; but, 
there are few persons in this country, 1 believe, 
who do not surely grieve to think, that in the bat- 
tles upon these two waters, the representation should 
have diflered so widely from the reality, the ac- 
counts of which have recently come to hand. The 
battle on the Serpentine River, though contested for 
some time preity stoutly by the Yankees, was, at 
last, decided in our favor. Britannia, I am told (for 
I saw it not) with the trident of Neptune in her 
hand, was secn crowning her sons with bay, while 
poor Jonatuan, with his lank hair hanging over his 
drooping head. stood a captive under his own flag, 
which was hanging reversed under that of your royal 
house; thereby indicating not only a naval superior- 
ity over the Yankees, but anticipating, that, whene- 
ver they should dare to meet us, they would be 
beaten and captured. There was not, I believe, an 
opportunity of exhibiting this scene to the emperor 
of Russia and king of Prussia, who were thus depri- 
ved of a sight of those signs of extatic delight, 
which the people expressed, and of a hearing of 
their licart-cheering shouts, when they saw poor Jo- 
nathan haul down his colors, and when they heard 
the martial bands strike up “Aule Britannia, Bri- 
tannia rule the Waves!’ In the chorus of which they 
joined with their halfa million of male and female 
voices, till the sound scemed to fill all the space be- 
tween the earth and the sky. The forcign sovereigns 
were, for want of time, deprived of this sight. But, 
in the harbor of Portsmouth, on the day of your ar- 
rival there, in company with them, 1 myself saw, 
on board of some ships, the flag of poor JonaTdan 
again reversed, and hanging under that of your roy- 
al house. 

Alas, sir! how different has been the reality from 
the anticipating representation! Upon Lake Chain- 
plain, that Serpentine river on a grand scale, how 
different has been the event from that of the repre- 
sentation, which drew forth the air-rending shouts 
of half million of the people of this country! Aye, 
of half a million of a people, on whom it is no more 
than a just eulogium to say, that they are, in every, 
respect, worthy of being the subjects of the king 





nearly equal as need be, in order to come at a proof 


of the nélative merits of the tivo fests. The battle, 


that reignsover ther, and of the regent, who acts 
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in the name and behalf of that king! There are some 
few exceptions, to be sure; some tew malcontents; 
somefew whom neither king nor God can please.— 
But, speaking of them ina mass, your father $ peo- 
ple are worthy ofsuch a sovereign, and suca a s0- 
yereign is worthy ofsuch a people. 

Torcturn to the battle of Lake Champlain, I have 
deeply to lament, that WE HAVE NOT HAD ANY 
OFFICIAL ACCOUNTS PUBLISHED RES PECT- 
ING IT, and yet it is now the 7thof November. It 
is not for me to presume to know, or evcn to gu css, 
why no such account has yet been published. So 
far [am from attempting to find fault, upon this oc- 
casion, With men in power, that Iam not even dis- 
posed to enquire into their motives for not publish- 
ing the account in question. If am quite willing to 
allow, that they are the best possible judges of what 
they are about; that they know best when to pub- 
lish and when to be silent. But I may and I must 
lament their not publishing; because, in the mean 
while, the repudlican account is gone forth to the 
world, and which account is calculated to make a 
most injurious impression upon the world, particu- 
farly with regard to the relative value of the naval 
characters of the republic of America, and of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain and Jreland. If the 
yepublican account be true, the event was, in this 
view of it, the most fatal that can be imagined; for, 
not only were your reyal father’s ships superior in 
both men and guns; not only was his majesty’s fleet 
deaten by the republicans under such circumstances; 
but it was taken, all taken, and that too, without any 
very great slaughter! ‘The republican account is as 
follows; and, as you will perceive, it is published 
from that very city of Washington, the public edi- 
fices of which yourroyal father’s fleet and army so 
recently burnt to the ground. 

WasHhINGTON, Sept. 19. 
(py of a letter from commodore Macdonough to the 

Secretary of the Navy, dated U. States’ ship Sara- 

teva, off Plattsburg, Sepiember 11. 

“Sir—The Almighty has been pleased to grant 
us a signal victory on Lake Champlain, in the cap- 
ture of one frigate, one brig, and two sloops of war 
of the enemy. 

“J have the honor to be, very respectfully, sir, 
your obedient servant, 

(Signed) T. MACDONOUGH, Com. 
“Hon. W. J ne’, secretary of the navy. 
“The whole of our force on the Lake, independent 


“Several of the gunboats struck; but the sinking 
state of the large vessels required the assistaace or 
the men in our gallies, so that not being able to take 
possession ofthem, they were able to save themselves 


by fight. 


AMERICAN. 
guns. mCi. Killed. —_ sworrmded. 

Saratoga ship 26 210 26 20 
agile orig: 20 120 13 oF 
Ticonderoga, s. 17 110 6 6 
Preble, sloop, 7 30 1 i 
10 gunboats, 11 350 3 3 
Total, 86 820 43 57 


Thus, sir, if this account be true, (for I do only 
speak hypothctically) the royal fleet had more guns 
and more men than the republican fleet, and yet the 
roval fleet was not only beaten but all carrvren! This 
Acnerican commodore is very laconic. He does not 
seem to regard such an event as worthy of any very 


ved any particular instance of courage or skill inhis 
officers and men. In short, he seems tohave thought, 
that what had happened was no more tian what his 
country would expect, notwithstanding all that the 
people of England had seea on the Serpentine River, 
{fe talks ofuo difficulties; no dangers; no resistance; 
and if the account be true, he took the whole fleet 
before he had killed and wounded a fifth part of its 
mn, and before he had lost in killed and wounded, 
only about an eigth part of his own men. Mr. Madi- 
son, inhis account of the battle, if it may be so 
called, is still more provokingly laconic and reserv- 
ed. Hesays, ‘the British squadron latel;’ came 
into action with the American on Lake Champlain: 
it issued in the capture of the whole of the enemy's 
ships. The best praise of captain Macdonough and 
his intrepid comrades, is the likeness ofhis triumph 
tothe illustrious victory which immortalized ano- 
ther officer on another Lake.” Thus hinting to the 
world, that such events as this are nothing new.— 
Mr. Madison, it was anticipated by the sages, who 
write in the Times newspaper, would talk very big: 
about this victory, and thercby blind the people 
with regard to their dangers. He seems to have 
been determined to make them false prophets. He 
does but just notice this victory in a transient sort 
of way, and dwells with great force, and with stu- 
dious care, on the dangers which the pcople of the 
republic haveto meet. 


of the captured British ships, is guns| Now, sir, this republican account is either true or 
Ship Saratoga, Commodore Macdonough, 26) false. I do not pretend to say that it is true, though 
Brig Surprise, Master and Commandant Henley, 20] it has not been officially contradicted in any one 
Schooner Ticonderoga, do. Cassin, 20} particular, and though my brother journalists seem, 
Sloop Preble, Lieutenant Budd, 7 | by implicstion, at least, to admit the truth of it. I 

Do. Montgomery, Sailingmaster Loomis, 7 |have not, I do not, and I will not say, that it is true, 

Do. President, Master’s Mate, Freeborn, 10/even should every other man in the kingdom say it. 


Six new Row Gallies; the Centipiede, Viper, Net- 
tle, Borer, Burrows, and Allen, each mounting 


But, I humbly presume, that I may venture to as- 
sert, that it is either true or false. If looked on as 


a 24 and a short 18 pounder, 12/true, it certainly must produce, and must already 


Row Gallies, No’s. 1,2, 3, and 4, the two form- 
er mounting each a long 9, and the two latter 


have produced, a very great effect on the minds of 
thinking men in all those parts of the world to 


each a long 12 pounder, 4) which a knowledge of it has extended. It will pro- 
———| duce this effect—it will cause it to be believed, that 
Total 106) a ship ofthe royal navy of Great Britain is not equal 


BRITISH. 
guns. men. killed. 
Large ship 39 300 50 60 
Brig 16 120 20 30 
Growler 11 40 6 10 
Eagle 11 40 8 10 


11 Gunboats 16 550 





ec i eeeetiicomane 


to the task of combating a ship of equal force be- 


wounded. | longing to the republic of America, commanded by 


officers and manned by men of that republic. It is 
impossible for any man, not a fool, or not blinded 
by some sort of passion, to be ignorant, that swich 
must pe the effect of this battle, ifthe republican 


2 probably sunk] account of it pass for true. It is equally impossible 


for any man to hdpe, that it will not pass for true, 





Total 93 1050 %% = 110 


until it be expli¢itly and officially stated to befaise, 


particular detail. He does not seem to have obser- © 
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anduntil it he proved also to be false. The world !ritance of glory, is a national roperty which they 
will naturally ask how it has happened that the Bri-|will transinit entire to their detubiinae These 
tish government, who are so exact in publishing) hunters, known by the name of riflemen, are form. 
every account of our naval operations; who do not/dable enemies. They use muskets of a particular 
omit the capture of 2 merchant ship, whercof'a his-|kind, and at the distance of 200 paces they seldom 
sory is sent to John Wilson Croker, esq. should/miss their aim. In the war of independence the 

have been so backward upon this particular occa-jdid a great deal of mischief to the English dhinles, 
sion; that the people who witnessed the anticipat-|and deprived them of a prodigious number of off. 
ing representations on the Serpentine River, andicers. It appears certain, that the expedition of the 
who are so eager for news from America, should not/Chesapeake, under admiral Cochrane, had for its 
ret have been officially informed of the battle of/object to force the American government to recal 
Lake Champlain, though a mention of it has reach-/the troops whith menace the frontiers of. Upper and 
ed Europe, and even England, in: the president’s| Lower Canada. This diversion would have been ad. 
speech. The world will naturally ask how this hus) vantageous to the English, but it did not succeed, 
happened. The world, sir, looks very snxiowily| While the efforts of the British army expired before 
towards the republic. They see in her a power ri-| Baltimore, the Americans were destroying the Eng. 
sing fast to arivalship with us. They look towards’ lish feet on Lake Champlain, and beating the army of 
her with rather morc than the eyes of impartiality.| Conada, which retired with considerable loss in 
Our navy has excited great jealousy and envy in the;men and stores. On this occasion we have heard 
world. That navy the world wishes to see matca-| mention, for the first trme, of those famous militia 
ed, or, at least, held inccheck. This is not at all iof the State of Vermont, who so gloriously distin. 
wonderful; but for my part, I shallnotstate what I! guished themselves in the last war, under the name 





look upon as the true causes of it. As a proof of' 
the sentiments prevalent upon this subject in| 
France, There quote an article from a French paper| 
of the 30th of September. 

“Qn THE SITUATION OF TITE UNITED STATES.—Thic 
capture of Washington has made a great deal of 
noise inEurone. It was generally believed, on the 
credit of. the London newspapers, that that event 
would havea decisive influence on the war which} 
rages between Great Britain and the United States. | 
Alrendy people were expecting to see the American; 





government humbly soliciting peace, and see 
ting to all the conditions which it might please the 
cabinet of St. James’ to impose upon it. Some per- 
sons, who judge of the United States from the old 
nations of Europe, confidently announce the disso- 
lution of the American republic, and did not con- 
ceive what could exist afier the every way reprehen- 
sible destruction of the capitol and other public 
buildings of Washington. It seemed to them that 
that rising city was the Palladium of America, and 
that its fall must draw along with it that of all the 


states which compose this great and fine oonfede-|; 


ration. Profound alarm, it was said, had seized all 
the inhabitants of the United States; every province 
was hastening to deprecate British vengeance, by 
detaching itself from the federal union, Boston, Phi- 
ladeiphia, Baltimore, New York, Charleston, Sa- 
vannah, were on the point of opening their gates| 
to the conqueror, and re-entering the colonial sys- 
tem of England. The better informed, however, 
were far from participating in this opinion. They 
knew that the great majority of the Americans were 
attached to their government, and would deem no 
effort too painful to support their independence.— 
There is much talk of the parties which exist in the 
United States, but these parties are not factious— 
they never fail to unite when the country is in dan- 
ger. In America, as in England, men dispute about 
the acquisition of power; but theirpatriotism is ne- 
ver shaken. Their very discussions nourish public 
spirit, and elevate national pride and the sacred 
love of liberty above every other sentiment. The 
strength of the United States is not in the maritime 
towns; it lies in that numerous population who cul. 
tivate the ground, and seek subsistence in the midst 
of forests. These hardy oultivators, these indefa- 
tigable hunters form-excellent troops, easily disci- 
plined, and who brave every fatigue and danger.— 
They are the sons of men who triumphed at Sara- 
toga and Bunker’s Hill. The recollection oj these 
exploits sfifl animates thefr courage. This inhee 





ot Green Mountuin Boys. ‘They have lost neither 
their courage nor their renown. The defeat of the 
English on Lake Champlain exposes the frontiers of 
Lower Canada. If from Plattsburg the Americans 
proceeded to St. John’s, a littie town badly fortifi- 
ed at thehead of the Lake, they can arrive in two 
marches on the banks of the river St. Lawrence, 
opposite Montrea!, and make theinselves masters of 
the beautiful plain of Chambl, the most abundant 
of all Canada in pasturage and grain, It is not on 
the coasts that the fate of the war will be decided, 


|but in the interior of the country, and on the banks 


of Luke Champlain and Ontario. 

“The English are good soldiers; they possess both 
honor and courage; but the war they have underta- 
ken against the United States docs not depend either 
oa maritime expedition, or on a battle gained.— 
Obdligcd to fightat a great distance from their coun- 
trv, they repair with difficulty their losses, either in 
men or ammunition, whilst. the Americans easily 
recruit themselves. The expenses of England are 
enormous, as we may judge from the price of a sin- 
«le picce of cannon transported to Lake Ontario. It 
is estimated to have cost a thousand guineas. The 
British ministry thought no doubt, tnat, in taking 
advantage of their maritime superiority, to insult 
the shores of the United States, and to menace the 
commercial towns with complete destruction, they 
would have produced in that-country a powerful op- 
position, which would compel the American go- 
vernment to sue for peace. ‘This expectation must 
be disappointed; it shows how little America is 
known in Europe. The actual government does not 
want the support of what is called the commercial in- 
terest; it derives all its force from the fraas and ge- 
nerous adhesion of the farmers, who are the most 
enlightened men in the United States, and the most 
attached to their country. Besides, the burning ot 
Washington, instead of abating their courage, has 
only tended to irritate them agrinst an enemy who 
trampies on the principles adopted by civilized ne- 
tions. Mr. Madison, who enjoys the highest honor 
thatcan be desired, that of presiding over the des- 
tiny of a free people; Mr. Madison, I say, disp/ays 
a noble character. All Americans rally at his voice; 
and resciutions, full of energy and patriotism, have 
already been adopted in the greater part of the towns 
which are most exposed to bombardment,and to 
Congreve’s rockets. The war has become national; 
and the Americans, who have fougit courageously; 
will henceforth fight with firy. It is not very cite 
ficult to foresee the issve of this sanguinary contests 
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too Jong maintained for the honor of humanity. _Af- 
ter wasting herself in vain efforts, England will be 
forced to grant peace on cunditions advantageous to 
‘he United States, and ought to think herself too 
happy in preserving her empire over Nova Scotia 
and the two Canadas. I expect that these reflec- 
tions, intended to enlighten the numerous readers 
of the Journal de Paris, upon a war more important 
than is generally supposed, will excite the indigna- 
tion of the English journalists. Those gentlemen 


could give us an advantage over the Yankees; if th’ 
could defeat their triumphant fleets, the measure 
would be of great value. 

The newspapers state, that you spoke of the ‘rif. 
liant and successful operations in the Chesapeake 
and at the city of Washington? Having lately ad 
the misfortune to see acouple of my barns on fire, I 
can the better conceive the brilliancy of the scene 
at Washington. But, sir, while this scene was 
exhibited there, unfortunaiely the republicans were 


attribute to themselves the exclusive privilege of|sallying from Fort Erie on the army of gen. Drum- 


yeasoning upon évents, and they arc indiscreet 
cnough to consider the Americans as rebels; but 
this consideration will never prevent me trom speak- 
ing the truth, and making known freely an opinion 
which I believe to be just. Nobody esteems the 
English nation more than I do; but Icontess I should 
be much vexed if she obtained decisive advantages 
over the United States. She needs neither an i 
crease of influence, nor an accession of territory.— 
Her interest imperiously commands her to respec 
the rights and independence of other people, and no 
jonger to weary fortune.” 

This, sir, is the lanvuage of the French; these ure 
their sentiments upon this war against the Ameri- 
can republic, She has a friend in every people in: 
Kurope, the people of this country excepted. Tne 
world wishes success to the American republic, 
because the world envies England her power. ‘The 
result of the battle of Lake Champlain has, perhaps, 
caused more real rejoiciag than ever was caused by 
any battle in Europe during the last 20 years. 

Ia your Speech of the 8th inst.an account of which 
I have now befure me, the newspapers report you 
to have said, that “notwithstanding the reverse 


mond, and the fatal battle was preparing on Lake 
Champlain. What are the operations in the Cliesa- 
p.ake, when we look towards Canada? If, indeed, 
we had been able to REMAIN at Washington, the 
case would have been different. So far from that, 
our coinmander stated, that he hastened awav, leav- 
ing severalof his wounded officers behind him, be- 
cause he teared that the militia might collect, and 
cutoff his retreat to the ships. Incursions like this 
are not much thought of in the world when mea are 
ialking of the probable resul¢ of war. Tt is true, 
that the character of our movements in the Chesa- 
peake, ‘has produced on the minds @f the inhabi- 
tants adeepand sensidle impression” But if Lam 
to judge trom the message of Mr. Madison, that 
1.1) Fession is one of the most resolute hostility to- 
waids England; and from every thing that I hear 
trom that country, I am convinced, that a disposi- 
tion to yaeld to us, in any one point, was never so 
fir from the breasts of the republicans as since our 
operations in the Chesapeake. However, we shall 
not now be many days before we KNOW for a cer- 
tainty what the American people say, amd what they 
think upon the subject of the war. For the congress 


which APPEARS to have OCCURRED on Lake/will go into committees on the matters mentioned 
Champlain, you entertain the most confident expecta-\in the president’s message. Those committees will 
dons, a8 Well from the amount as from the descrip-|make reports, expressive of their opifions. T hose 
‘ion of force now serving in Canada, that the ascen-|reports will be discussed in ihe senate and house of 
dancy of his majesty’s arms throughout that part of|representatives. When agrecd to they will be pub- 


North America will be effectually secured.” From 


lished. When published they will cxpressthe sen. 


this it would seem, that the “reverse” on Lake timents of the unbought, unsold representatives ofa 
Champlain is not yet ascertained by your cabinet; whole people, those representatives belag chosen oy 
that itonly appears that there has been a “reverse.” |the free voices of all the men in the country, Wile 
A reverse [have always understood to mean, acheck pay taxes to the amount ofonly @ penny in a year— 
after a series of victories. Whether this be the cha-| Therecan be no room for doubt in sucna case. No 
racter of the ‘occurrence’ in question, } must leave} man.can pretend to say, that the congress does not 
forubler judges to decide. But Iam quite rejoiced] speak the voice of the people. It must speak tlre 
to hear that you entertain such ‘confident expecta-|people’s voice. It is clected for a very short space 
tions’ of seeing the ‘ascendancy’ of his majesty’s|ol ume, The people have the power to turn out any 
arms ‘secured’ in Canada; because I felt, with ma-|member in afew months afver he displeases them.— 
ny others, some fear upon this score, when I found} All the peopleread. They all look narrowly to the 
that an army of fourteen or fifteen thousand men, conduct af those whoin they have sent to the con- 
under the commander in chief in person, had re-}gress, And, therefore, whatever the congress sags, 


treated in haste, and with great loss, from beiore 


we may be well assured the peoplc themselves say. 


a fortress, containing five or six thousand Ameri-|i dwelk with more earnestness upon ticks point, be- 
cans. The republican commander asserts, that he}cause our venal prints have long been labouriag to 
captured a considerable part of our army, baving persuade us, that the Amerigan people are opposel 
by his militia and volunteers pursued it a considera-|to their government, and because yeu are reported 
ble distance on its retreat. Unless this account be] to have talked of the war begun against us by “the 


false, there appears to me still tobe some little room 


government” of America. The government, in that 


lor fear that the ascendancy of his majesty’s arms|country, does not mean any man, or set of men, wlro 


in that quarter will not be maintained. You say, as 


rule over a people, who command a peaple, to whom 


the newspaper tell us, that you build your confident} the people owe allegiance. ‘The people of America 


expectations on the amount as well as the descrip- 


tion of the force now serving in Canada. But this 


no such a thing, They look upen the government 


force is exactly the same that appeared before the|as conisting of their agents; persons appointed and 


fort at Plattsburg. It is not changed since that 


paid by them for condueting vheir public affairs, ‘They 


line; nor has there been any change in the force of }look upon these persons as no more than their fel- 
the enemy. So that, tome, it doesnot, I must con-|low citizens. ‘The most learned and most wise at 
“SS, appear at all likely that the prospect in Cana-jtheir fellow citizens, to be sure, but still, their 
4% should brighten before another. campaign has|fellow citizens, ‘The persons 39 employed have not 
made some very material change-inour favor. It|the power to do that which the people disapprove 
Said that sir ‘George Preyostisrecalied. If thatlof; nor cag they have the inaglination, seeing ‘that 


SUPPLLMENy zo vor. VIM. 
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acknowledge the existence of no such a power, of 
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they nave no duterest to do that which the people 
dislike, "Vhere is none of them who can have any 
privaie interest in war; none of them can gain by 
war. It is impossible te fatten their families by the 
means of a public expenditure; and as to patronage, 
they know of no such thing, nor could they derive 
any advantage from it if they had it. Therefore, 
whatever the congress says, you may be sure the peo- 
jile say, in spite of all the malicious and silly asser- 
ticns of our public prints, whose efforts are conti- 
iiually directed to mislead the people of this country, 
whose want of information renders them the easy 
dupes of these designing knaves, having a corrupt 
press in their hands. 

it is stated, in the newspapers, that you, in your 
speech, said that this war originated in the ‘MOST 
UNPROV GEKED AGGRESSION on the part of the’ 
government of the United States.” It is to bela- 
mented, tiiat you did not take this opportunity oi 
contradicting, in a pointed manner, the assertion 
contensed in Mr. Madison’s late message—because 
he most explicitly asserts, that we were the aggres- 
sors. Hesays: 

“Having tcrbone to declare war, until, to other 
aggressions had been added the capture of nearly one 
thousand vimerican vessels, and the impressment of 
ihousands of sea-faring citizens, and until a finai de- 
claration had been made by the government of Great 
Britain, that her hostile orders against our com- 
inerce would not be revoked, but on conditions as 
unpossible as unjust, whilst it was known that these 
orders would not otherwise cease bur witha war, 
which had lasted nearly twenty years, and whici, 
according to appeurences at that time, might lastas 
many more—having manifested on every occasion, 
and im every proper mode, a sincere desire to meet 
the enemy on the ground of justice, our resolutien 
to defend our beloved country, and to oppose to the 
enemy’s persevering hestility all our energy, with 
an undiminished disposition towards peace and 
friendship on honorable terms, must carry with it 
the good wishes of the impartial world, and the 
best hopes of support from ax Omnipotent and kind 
Providence.” 

Now, sir, whet i could have wished to see was 

contradiction of this assertion with regard to these 
thousand vessels and these thousands of impressed A- 
mevican citizens. You may be well assured, that 
this message will be read with deep and gencral in- 
terest on the continent-of Europe. This message and 
vour speech are before the world. Not before this na- 
tion only, but before all thenations in the world. Eve- 
ry man Will form hisown judgment upon them. It isnot 
reasonable to suppose that Mr. Madison’s ascertion 
will be disbeiieved, unless it be proved to be false. 
itamay de here for our public prints to call him, as 
they do, “liar, fool, traitor, usurper, coward,” and 
the like. ‘This may satisfy those who inhabit. the 
country through which runs the Serpentine River; 
but it willhave no weight, or at least, no weight 
against Mr. Madison in other countrics. Mis asser- 
tion, therefore, relative to the ‘housand vessels, and 
the thousands of impressed scafaring citizens. | 
coutd wish very much to see contradicted and dis- 
rroved, in some oficial amd aushentic wey; for un- 


3 > ° 
tilthat be done, I am afraid that we may lay our 


aware, that there will be no doubt upon the subject 
in this country, which never was engaged in a war 
so popularas this. I believe, that, if the wiiole na- 
tion, paupers and all, were put to the vote, that 
there would appear for the war nine -hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every thousand. The press work. 
ed up the people to the war pitch, where it keeps 
them. ‘There are prevaient these notions: Ist, that 
the republic joined Napoleon in the war against us— 
2d, that. we now are able to punish her for this—Sd, 
that she went to war for the purpose of robbing us 
of maritime rights essential to.our very exisience— 
4th, that she may now, no-w, now, be cvippied forever 
Sth, that we ought, at least, to continue tre War, 
till we have efuced, by victories over the republi- 
can ships, the recollection of the affairs of the Java, 
the Gucrricre, the Macedonian, the Avon, and of 
thoseon the Lakes. Tie events in the Chesapeake, 
and the description of them, have catised the nation 
to look upon the republicans as cowards. This is 
very inconsistent with the beforementioned notion; 
but it prevails. So, that, here ure all sorts of in- 
gredicn.s necessary to make a war popular, and po- 
pular it is beyond every thing th.:t ever was popular, 
li is quite useless for any one to attempt to remove 
any or these notions, which have taken fast hold, 
and which it will require seme years of war to sheke. 
Jonathan, therefore, has no ground for any reliance 
onany of position inthis country. ‘Tne opposition in 
parhameut willoniy be as to the msde of prosecuting 
the war. It they censure, the burdea of their ceu- 
sure will be, not against the war, but against those 
who have no: done enough against the enemy. The 
war, therefore, has popularity to recommend it— 
Tis I aliow, and, in so doing, I have the mortifi- 
cation to confess, that all my labors against the war 
nave proved whotiy useiess. Still I think myself 
bo nd to endeavor, as occasion may offer, to give 
my reasons agaiasi its further continuance. 

Iwas happy to see, in the newspaper report of 
your specch, that vou have “a sincere desire to bring 
this war io 4 conciusion on just and honorable terms,” 
and as Me. Madison exvresses the same desire, let 
me hope, that the conclusion of the war may soon 
t-ke place, without waiting till more sea battles 
have eiruced the recoliection of those which have 
already taken place. But, sir, what a pity it is that 
the war did not end with ine war in Europe. What 
a pity it is that Mr. Medion has to complain of de- 
lays. On Our part to give effect to our own propos! 
tion tor a direct negeciation, after we-had_ refuse 
the offer of the mediation of our own. ally the em- 
pervor of Russia! And what a pity it is, that the A- 
merican people hive, in our public prints, seen so 
much abuse of cheir chief magistrate, and so many 
threats to reconguer their country! 

Since writing tie above, the debazeson your speecii 
have reached me. With the exception ot Mr. Whit- 
bread, and sir Gilbert Heathcote, all agreed, that 
America was the aggressor in the war—and, as was 
anticipated, the only tuult imputed to the ministers 
was, that ihey had been remiss in their measures 
against her—though, on the other hand, it is report- 
ed of one member who moved the address, that he 
suid, that “our success against her had been UNVA- 
RIED.” The first lord of the admiralty stated, tha‘ 
he had not received the official account of the «t- 





account with his being believed by a great majority 
of the world. And if he be believed; if the world! 
do believe, that we really did capturea thousand res} 
seblican vessels; that we really did impress thou-; 
-ands of seaturing citizens betore the congress de-| 
eored war, Pam afraid sthat it musi be doubted, | 


ww} ether the dectavation of war was wholly an un- 
ression on the part of America. Iam 


ra 


ver 
Sts Sy > 


fair of Lake Champlain, which, besides, appeare? 
from the language of the two houses, to be consi- 
dered as but a trifling sort of a thing, uaworthy ef 
any very particular notice. The speech of Mr 
Whitbread was long, and, therefore, cannot be 1. 
serted here; but that of sir Gilbert Heathcote shal} 
haye a piace. im this letter; and, as vou cannot sure 
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pect him of any disloyal motive, I hope you will 
vive his words a patient attention. 


“Six Ginnert Heatucore rose and observed, that| appointed. 


more confidence was placed in their exertions than 
on those of the rest of the army, we should be dis- 


In the outset of tlic last American war, 


it would hive been most satisfactory te have heard|it was boasted here that a battalion of British troops 


from ministers that the negociations at Ghent were} would march across the continent. 


The flower ot 


going on favorably. That he could not approve of|our army was sent, and commanded by officers who 
that part of the address which promised further|had served with reputation in the German war un- 


silpp 


ort in the American wa:, inasmuch as ¢he cause|der prince Ferdinand. The result is well known; 


of the dispute had ceased since the general pacifica-|these troops, as brave as any in the world, were 


tion on the continent. 


ders incouncil, the Americans had rescinded theirjarms to the new raised levies of America. 


When we withdrew our or-|compelled, at two different epochs, ta lay down their 


He was 


retaliative acts, so that the right of searching Ame-|aguinst the continuance of the war.” 


rican ships for British seamen atone remained as a 
subject of controversy. 
ed throughout Europe, we could not thik of ex-]! 


ercising that right; so that this last poimt of conten-}to go on with this war. 
‘The war must,}etwecn the whoie of our navy and army, and those 


tion fell to the ground naturally. 


When peace was establish-|that he uttered. 


[agree with sir Gilbert Heathcote in every word 
But he was almost alone. He 
iad but one member with him. Tans, then, we are 
A battle is to be fourht now 


thereiore, be carried on for other reasons, for thejof the republic of America. She will not shy the 


suke of what migh: happen, and not tor any preseni}figut. 
He thought the situation of the country lng to witness the full of the last republic, or the de- 
Were our] cline of the naval power of England. 
finances so flourishing, the property tax a burthen|ao medium after another year of war. 


grievance. 
{id not warrant ministers in doing thus. 


She is ready for us. The world is now g9- 


There will be 
We must 


so light and easy, thatit mattered not what might}|completely subjugate the Americans, or opéaly fal! 


be ihe amount of the annual national expenditure?} beiore them. 


We must beat teem, or they must beat 


Thee might be some pretext for ministers io keep] us; and the beating must last during the existence 
om some o the late w r taxes, after the couniry wa,jo tue parties. 


placed on « peace esiablishment, provided there 


was an exces, of expenditure, to make up any de-j|ground of the war. 
ficiency in balancing the accounts; but no pretextfed that there was. 


Mr. Wiutbread asked if there was now any new 
Any new object. Nobody avow- 
But L-fear the Américans will 


whatever, fur retaining such imposts for the prose-|bear in mind, that the moment Napoleon was sub- 


cution of a war which appeared unnecessary. 


1c} dued, and our alarms in Europe were at an end, our 


appeared: to him that we feared the rising power of| public prints, the most patronized, openly proclaim- 


America and wished to curtail it. This was an im 
portant feature in this war, for if persevered in,}. 


we must be prepared to completely subjugate our ene-j ack to the parent state. 
be forgotten, the whole of the London prints, in 


my, or Wwe should be in @ worse stu_e than Wwe now are. 
ty 


ed to the nation, that the object now ought to be to 


subdue the American republic, and to bring her 
And, whichis never to 


We had tried to subdue America thirty years ago,|giving what they call a report of the debates in Par- 
and had failed, when she was notaing like so pow-jiuanen, published a report of a speech, which 


erful as at present. 


We shokld recollect how we|t:e g.ve as sir Joseph Yorke’s, who was one of the 


left France situated, whilst we were enwared in|lords of the admiraitu,andin vaich revorted speech 
b . . Ys 


this contest; she was at profound peace, recovering 


it was stated, tliat though Napolean was deposed, ve 


from her wounds, and, if the war was protracted or] inust not yet lay aside our navy, sceing that we had 
unprosperous, che might join America, ov attack us\anoiher person to depose, namely, Mr. adison.— 


herself. A strange policy scems to be pursued— 
( 5 \ i 


Far be it froin me to assert, iaat sir Josep Yorke 


whilst we were waging war in America to preveni{really did utter this Speech; bui it is very certain, 


her becoming a powerful naval state, close at home, 
in Flanders, we were creating one. Letus recal to 
mind the history of the reign of Charles the Second, 
or, in later times, the politics of the Dutch Cabinet, 
previous to the engagement off the Dogger Bank in 
1781, and the march of the Prussian army under the 
late duke of Brunswick into Holland in 1787. Would 
any one, having a knowledge of these transactions, 
believe that our ministers would, in all times ta 
come, be able so to manage the Dutch Cabinet, as 
to eradicate all French influence there, as that pow- 
er weare now creating may not, at novery distant 
time, become highly dangerous to the naval supre- 
macy of this country. With respect to the conduct 
of the war, he did not wish now to enter into it, he 
Was against the war altogether. Yn these contests 
we must expect the aliernate vicissitudes of for- 
tune. He had always understood that sir George 
Prevost was both a brave and intelligent man, and, 


that it was published as his speeci: in all the Lon- 
don newspapers; that it was so received all over the 
kingdom, and that its sentiments met wich univer- 
sal approvation. ‘The language of the principal Lon- 
don prints has been, from tiaat day to this, in per- 
fect harmony wi thetenor of this speech; and wien 
the news of .he burning of the buildings of the city 
of Washington arrived, it w.s the common notion, 
that a viceroy was about to be sent thither to repre- 
sent, and govern in the name of your royal father. 
Nay, I verily believe, that, if the war ceases with- 
out our re-conquering the Americans, as the chan- 
cesare that it may, the peop-e of Fiagland will be 
utterly astonished and confounded! So that Jowa- 
THAN muststand clear; for we are now safely launch- 
ed against him. It is, in my opinion, idle to ex- 
pect peace with America, in a less space than six 
or seven years; for, Iam morally certain, that Jona- 
Tuan will not give in. He, as lord Melville very 


no doubt, he had good reusons for what he had done.}justly observed, is at home; he has all jis men and 


That ina country like America, afier having lost 
the naval support, on which depended the provision- 
ing the army, andconveyance of military stores, with 
the remembrance of Saratoga and York ‘Town, he 
must have been a bold man indeed who would have 
placed himself, by advancing into the country, in a 
situation to be surrounded. As to what was said in 


tools upon the spot; he has been bred to the rifle 
from his cradle; he has a cheap government, or ra- 
ther, he loves to govern hiinself; and though he may 
not always feel bold, he will first and las, .tive us 
a good long tough battle. Jonatiuay, sir, 13 not 
subject to fits and starts in his politics and notions 
of government. We found norabble at tue city of 





the public prints of the mortification felt by the troops 
which had been cent frem Spain, he belieyed, if 


Washington to cry “vivent non genercux allies,” as 
did the cannaille at Paris. Men must submit toa 
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musket or bayonet at their breasts; but we shail, 1] 


am of opinion, not find submission go much further 
before us in America. 

Ma. Wurrsreap is dectived in supposing, that 
it is the mere burning of the buildings at Washing- 
ton, whiclr has united, as he calls it, all parties in 
America. There never was any party our friend in 
opposition to their own government; all partics cri- 
od out against our conduct. Ail parties cricd out 
-against What Mr. Madison. complains of now. And, 
as to a sepurution of the states tor our sake, no one but 
a downright fool ever thought of such a thing. It 
was always a false notion. There never was any 
ground for it; and experience will show us, that, 
in this respect, this nation has been listening to 
knaves, who were secking their own interests in ur- 
ging us onto the war. 

I am well aware, that we shall do Jonaruan an 
infinite deal of present mischief. And he seems a- 
ware of it too. Mr. Madison takes great pains to 
give his constituents @ strong sense of the violet 
hostility they nave to encounter. They are now, 
even at this moment, getting ready their powder 
and balé; their rifles and their swords, their haver- 
sacks and accoutrements. Tnere will not bea man 
unarmed, or unprepared for battle, beiore the open- 
ing of the next campaign. A million of free men in 
arms will be ready to receive whoever shall march 
seajnst them. The debates im our Parliament, the 
language ofour newépupers, wh ich JonaTuan knows 
#0 well how to éstimaie, will urge him on to mea- 
sures of preparation, He ts expeditious i inte 
matters bevond all nations upon earth. The duttle 
will bea battle fit to engage the attention of the 
world. Ihave often been rebuked for eadeavoriag 
to draw the public attention to American affairs. i 
have never been able to persuatte aly body, that 
America was of any consequence. She has no W:be- 
come of consequence; and, if the war goes OM, a8 : 
fear ii will, she will soon be of most Lear ul inspor- 
t:nce in the view of every nation in Europe. iss 

Perhaps you do not know that the prese.v inj uries 
which we are able to inflict on America, are the 
greatest blessings in the eyes of some of hes" states- 
men. They have always wished for something that 
would separate her as widely as possible from Great 
Britain. Whether wisely or not is another matter. 
They have always wished it; and, ifthey can see 
this accomplished by the destruction of twenty or 
thirty towns on the coast, they wiil think the ac- 
quisition wonderfully cheap. “W hen to marry o7 
to fight,” as some are, “both parties are equally €a- 
ger, they soon come together.’ Both parties are In 
earnest and eager in Unis case; ach they will soon 
reich one another, though the distance between 
them is so great. ‘bhe battle will bea famous one. 
A great kingdom, the mistress of the sea and dicta- 
tress of Europe, on the one side; and the last of re- 
publics on the other. Not only the question of ma- 
ritimeriglits is now to be decided; but the quesiion 
of the nature of governmeiits. The world 1s now 
going tosee, Wixther a republic, without a stand- 
ing army, with half a dozea frigates, and with a 
ciief magistrate with a salary of about five thousand 
frounds a wear, be able to contend, single-handed, 
ugainst a kingdom with a thousand ships of war, an 
army of two hundred thousand men, and with a roy- 
al family, whose civil list uinounts to more than a 
millfon pounds a year. Nothing was ever so inte- 
resting as this spectacle. Muy the end be tavore- 
ble to the honor and happiness of this countrv and 
mankind fa gereral lam, &c. &e. 


\V YE. COBRETT. 





FROM COBNETT’S REGISTER, NOVEMBER 19. 

| Amenican war.—In the report of the debate in 
parizament, on the day of the opening of the session, 
the following passage is to be found in the specch 
of lord Liverpool. “He could assure the noble ba. 
ron that there had appeared in American publica. 
tioits u much amppler justification of those measures 
on our part than he had seen in this country, that in 
many places a strony disposition had been shewn by the 
-Imerican people io put themselves under our protec- 


cunclusion, rater than to the belief that they en. 
tertain any animosity against this country, or that 
they were not fully persuaded that the war was a 
war of unprovoked aggression on the part of their 
own government.” This is the rock, on. which, in 
my opinion, we shall split. As to the publications 
in America, his lordship has not, ¥ am persuaded, a 
view of both sides. Who, that reads only the Morn. 
ing Chronicle, would not suppose that the present 
ministry are dreadfully unpojular; and that they 
were upon the point of being turned out! Well, then, 
if his lordship considers what a sort of a press they 
have if the republic; how perfectly free that press 
is; how completely unrestrained; how wholly fear- 
{ess men are in the use of their tongues and pens.— 
It he observes that after the capture of Washington, 
sone of the newspaper writers in America express- 
ed in so many words, their sorrow that the president 
had not been made prisoner. If he considers this, he 
wiil be very careful to see both sides, before he 
srounds any opinion of the feelings of the American 
Jeople, on what he sees in their newspapers. His 
‘ordship is made to say, “that, in many places, a 
strong disposition has been shewn by the American 
2cople to put themselves under our protection,” which 
{Must mean, ta decome colonists of England. ‘Yhis 
j opinion is, M part, ut least, we see, grounded on 
| ctr kind treatment of our officers. Yam sorry that 
sucha thing was published. No, my lord, no; their 
Kind treatment of our officers is no sign at all that 
jtucy are disaffected towards their own govern:neat, 
Or, that they think it inthe wrong. The officers 
takenin the Juva by captuia Bainbridge, were treat- 
ed by him in tne mosi Kind and generous manne..— 
Captain Barciay, who was defeated and captured 
on the Lakes by capiain Perry, spoke in the higi.- 
est terms of tie gencrosity of his conqueror; and, I 
bueve, that there never was an instance of the A- 
mericans treating a prisoner of war unkindly. I 
wHi be remembered, that they spared the life of sir 
Crarles Asgyll, wien, according to the laws of war, 
they would nave been justificd in taking it away.— 
[t was said, ilat they did this at the intercession ot 
the queen of Fraacc, who had been applied to by 
his mother. But they did spare his life, tiyouzh the 
whole American people were decided as to the clear 
Justice of taking 1cuway. “he Ainericans inherit a// 
the horror ot bioudshed eatertained by us; they are 
equally humane, Kind, and geuerous, and especially 
vowards 2fulten enciy; and, in point of hospitalit., 
the ease and plenty amidst whici they live naturally 
make them our supeziors. I dare say that our cap- 
t.ve officers will say, on thcir release, that they ne- 
ver were so Weil treated in their lives; and if they 

remain long in that sort of captivity, they will, I dare 
say, as so many of our officers did, during the last 

Wal, voluntary Giter into a captivity of another 
description. The .American womeu seldom suffe> 
4 disengaged heart tu escape will frecdom,. Bui 

toy all this We ougi.t to argue, that the peopie are 
disaifected towards their own government; or, thai 

they disapprove of its declaring war tor the pro? 


ecyron of Ainetcan anzen. Besides, who «anu 


see 














tion, and that their treatment of our officers led to any 
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+ is this government, of which lord Liyerpool 
5 suid to have spoken? {t was not Mr, Madison wio 
declared war. fi was the two houszs of congress.— 
it was the real representatives af the whole peopie, 
ho had very recently chosen those representatives, 
‘ad who, of course, spoke the peopic’s voice. It 
he people had disapproved or the war, the wai 
r have taken place. It is of the utinost 


ould never “2 . 
nportance that our ministers should be made weli 
yequainted with the reai disposition of the Ameri- 
can people. Our agents aud friends in that couniy 
soad over only those newspapers, Which contain mat- 
ter pleasing £0 Us. 


wha 


If, by cuance, newspapers o, 
jnother sort come hither, our newspapers suppress 
‘her contents, We should eu doth sides, in order 
.y enable us to rorm any taing like a sound judg- 
went. If lord Liverpool were to see some of the 
sapers from New York, he would caunge nis opinion. 
He would see that the affair of Wausuiugton, so far 
fom indisposing the peopee towards tneir govern- 
meat, had filied chem wita indigaation aguinst us, 
wid bad called forth incredible voluntary exer sions. 
He would see, thai a committee of defence had been 
established; that voluntary oll erinys ot money and } 
of personal services had poured in from all ranks 
and degrees. ile would sce the several uades 
seuding forth their members alternately. ile would 
see the merchant, the mecianic, tie suopkeeper, 
the lawyer, tue student, the scuvoiboy, the laborer, 
all uniting to go and work with thew own hands in 
theerection of fortifications, the making of fascines, 
the dragging of cannon, and tue doing of every 
otler thing tending to enable their government w 
resist us; Wihlie tle tarmers were rivaling each o- 
tier ja oifers of tneir horses, and of acco:umoda- 
vous and provisions tur thc pcirsons so employed. La 
August there were oUVJ iui, wil voluuitecrs, cin 
pio, ed daily in preparations for defence. “Puc di- 
os meecding’s and resolutious Caanot Lice be given 
awevunt of aa detail; buc lu is Luipossivle WO lOve i 
Witsé papers, Without being couvinecd tht the 
Jirit of resistance is universal; and that the idca oF 
we people of Amerioa bey “disposed to put Llieini- 
scives under our prateciiun,” 1s CXaecuiely cetoue- 
ols. The speciacie is, lov, very inceresting, in 
anyther view of the matter. At siaews, in the mos. 
ively colors, What men are of lucinseives, and With- 
out commanders, able and wiiung io do an aelcuce 
of uci country. The samc specucie is Chuibitca 
«| Pilladeipiaa, Offers of service aiid oF lisnic) 
hom ull descriptions of men; more Uian bweuty 
\iousand men, horse and fuot, aways ready lo Miarcu 
lu mcet the ecnemy—tfortifications ereeung Oo ue 
Delaware; picquets estublisned down Wwe sive of that 
tiver, and videites statloned all the way along Uic 
coast to the Chesapeake. 1 cannot iorbear inserung 
4 part of a publication by tue commiiiee of icfence Os 
New York, of 3Uth August, in Ules€ words: "Phe 
vulumittee acknowledge the receipt of 120 wag- 
gon loads of fuscines, averaging 20 oundies eacn 
wad, presented by the townsuip of Juiisica; and 
brougut to fort Green by its ciiizens, lre.ded by tac 
"ev. Mr, Schoonmaker—the principai of the acade- 
uy at Jamaica, Mr. Egrenbroi, and his pupils aided 
‘1 Gutting tue rascines.” ‘This 1s a specumen of Wisal 
‘us Yolng on. Does unis suew “a serongy disposition 
w puc themselves under our protections” ‘Lie tol- 
uWlig general orders, published at Paoiladeiphia, 
“iil suew how. things were, at Uc same ume, go- 
‘WY on there: * PulLADELPala, AUGUST 2U. 

Luurth Jdilitary Districi, dlead Quariers, Phila- 

“delphia, dugust 27, 181%. 
“GENERAL ORDERS. 


cavalry, are called into service, to act as videttes, 
vetween this city, the Delaware, and the Chesa- 
peake. ‘Phe signal far alarm will be six guns, fired 
in quick succession, at Fort Mifiiin, at- the navy 
yard, and at the arsenal, and by the drums of the 
city and liberties beating ‘to arms” And immedi- 
ately thereupon all the militia will parade equipped 
cowpletcly ior the field, right upon Cieenui-street, 


extending southwaidly on Broud-street. -The offi- 


cers of the topographical department, and the cerns 
of enyincers, will report themsclyes, on Monday 
next, to gencral Jonathan Williams, who is pieased 
to undertuke the superintendance of the erection of 
Works inaund near this city for its defence. 
“hy order of gencral Bloomfield, 
“WAL DUANE, .2dj. Cen. 

“The select and common councils, on Saturday 
evening hast, appropriated $300,000, and the North. 
en Liberues and Southwark $100,000 each, to be 


neogd « ie Fa? cat meet : ° > 
plac ad at the disposal of the commitice of defence.” 
2his Was ho contemptible suin for one eity. it 


¢ 


was /1CJ,jJ2 Of our money. Such, then, are the 
men, Wio, evc) in Philadelphia, are at the head of 
miliiury aituirs. This, of itscl4 isa proofof ithe 
GispOssilon of tie people there, at any rate. But if 
lord Liverpuol could jook on these newspapers, he 
would sec, that regiment after regiment of militia 
and volunteers, arc inarching from jthe interior to 
ine defence of cliics and towns onthe coast. He 
would see, that the thought even of y ding to Ene- 
land 3s eatertained by nobody, except by a few of 
these men, called federalists, whose hatred to the 
republicans, by whom they have been humbled, 
overpowered, tor the moment, their sober senses.— 
Lac approach or real danger will change the tone 
even oicuese. Asa speciunen of the sentiments of 


‘vas 
avi 


tac people Ot NCHTUCKY, i present the ministry with 
the foliowing resolutions, passed in that state, oi 


7 
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ive following are th: preamble and resalutions whick 
wore Gaopled at the é Crossings, Kentucky, 
on the t.4 July. ¥ 
Lae glorous revoliudon had scarcely ended, when 
the King of England and his corrupt ministry re- 
aewed tuci sys.cin of deep-rooted enmity against 
the hoapr, peace and liappiness of the American 
peopie. As Odb uitucutlieat to peace was developed 
ibsluinli Outrage Cucreased; our ships in every ba 
Were prundered; OUP Walei's crimsoned, and our Na- 
tional dag stuned with the blood ofour citizens; our 
nauve and naturalized citizen seamen impressed 
Instuted by a mock trial, and doomed to slavery; 
spices aad inceadi.rics commissioned and sent amone 
us for the purpose of separating the union by cor- 
ruption; the unculiivated and blood tinirsty savage of 
the forest, armed with deadly weapons and let loose 
upon our defenceless citizens. Thus outraging and 
Violating’ every species of national honor, and pur- 
suiny acourse Which must, if unresisted, have end- 
ed in the total destruction of American indenen- 
dence fore, ; 
sie fiesalved, ‘Phat in this state 1Ing's, no honora« 
ble course was lert but an appcal to arms, an act 
that we have never hesitated ¢ 


or a2 moment to be- 
lieve but was just; and can never be regretted by the 
patriots and iricnds to the rights and interests of 
our Country. 

Resolved, That ‘he storms of war, the desolation 
of counirics, the demolition of cities, the conflagra- 
tion of houses, the ioss of triends, however to be re. 


gretied, cannot lcssen our attachment to our rights, 
nor acte> § 
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Resoived, That we consider ourselves bound by 
our duty to posterity,and our obligations to a Di- 
vine Providence, to resist, with a determined spirit, ! 
and by every hazard, the daring and unprovoked out- 
rages of Great Britain against our soverign.ty and 
independence. 

htesoved, That the Kentuckians have given the 
besi evidence of their zeai for the cause of their 
country, by rallying around the standard increof— 
and we hesitace not to say, that the people of this 
sture Will nearuly co-operate in any measure which 
may ve adopied by our government, to prosecuie ine 
present war with tie uunost yigor. 

Resolved, Vinat in reviewing the events of tlic 


of the conduct of our forces at Washington, which 
had been published in America, than any that had 
been published even in this country. "Not on} 
were they not more hostile to us, but the revere 
was the case. In places even where the Britis) we § 
had been successful, the people had shown al 
scives in our favor, and had seemed well disposed 
to put themselves under our - protection.”—y,,,. 
iordship is not singular in your opinion, ifss }, 
your opinion. It is the general opinion in this 
counury. How that opinion has been creaced and 
kept alive, 1 will not now enquire. The meg), 
made use of for this purpose, the “most thiak- 
iggy people” know nothing of. They have any 





war, so far from seeing a cause which should in- 
duce us to Wish for peace, upon securing ihe ob- 
ject for which the war was declared, cvents have! 
transpired to convince the mind, thatother objects | 
snouid be secured, before the contest is ended, to | 
Wii: the possession of the Canudus, as u necessary bu- 
«is fo alusting peace. 
fesolved, ‘Vinat this measure is necessary and in- 
dispensabie to the security of the frontiers of the 
Uniced States,and that no Proposition should ugain de 
mude ivom the United States to end the war, wil 
ve huve possession of the Canadas, and the British 
gossessions tt North /lunerica. 
'  Xeseived, That the nation that will submit to fo- 
ageression 1s unworthy the liberty of treemen, 


2% 
5,-2% 14 ct 
a we A 


and unat Lue president and congress should trust to 


~ 


the patrioiism o: the people, and call for men and 
i DJ 


Ria 
money suficient for the objecis to be accoimplsied. | 


Resolved, Tisai at this eventiul crisis, 10 1s re-| 
commended to die good people of the union to be 
upon the watch-cower of their duty—guard agaims: 
jaternal traitors, as wellas external eaemics, that! 


they may not be surprised by the combimed cuciites 





: a os +] Phe 

oi civil and religious riguts, 
: ? frie ’ 5 ry aed waa = See ae 
Tus, ais LIC reader will pcrecive, Was Ppuoiisic i 
in Juiy iasi, long afier that nul of Nupoieon, waich 


was expected to produce suca an huinbie tone mA 


nions furnished them by others as revular 4 
soldiers or sailors are served with rations. Th. 
iowcr class are, from their poverty, wholly Withow 
ue paic of information, truc or false, and appear to 
mhow and care as little about the acts of the govern: 
ment, and the state of public affairs, as the carth or 
any other substance, oa which ihey expend theis 
tune and their physical foree. The middle jas 
wr€ so incessantly employed in pursuit of th» 
iutuns Oi: keeping themseives from the horrors o: 
peuperism, that they have no time for discussion o- 
enquiry. Many persons, in this class of life, jay: 
wsked me, whether the Americans could speak kn. 
Slisk. Kew men in the higher ranks of lite Know ae 
dung Worth spe:king of, with regard to the Ant 
rican republic, anauon nearly equal in population 
to Great Britain, and inhabited, as we now teel, by 
iiCh Tuilas enterprising and as brave as our own 
soldiers and sailors. Even the writers who have 
iamied ihe flame of this bloody war, know nothinr 
wt ull about the real state of America; tor, thoug 
tucy have no desire io promulgate truth; though it 
1s Weir trade to deceive und cleat the people, they 
sucw by their statements that they are ignorant of 
isCtS, Wich; if they knew then, would make then 
sbic to deceive with less exposure to deteciiol. 
Lius Lciig ue case, it is no wonder that the whole 


merica, You sce they anucipated the duruig of jnacion is in a state of error, as to Unis matter of pri- 
cities; but thishad no weight as vo their views Oi inelimary iinportance. On theday when the news reach 
war. Bul, peraps, tac tact, which, above all oiers,}ed ue Country, relative to the capture of the city 
is worthy o7 our wuitenuon is, the result or the late|oz Washington, i nappencd to call on my way home 
election in the city or New York, where the choice} wards trom Sussex, at the house of a gentleman, 
has failen upon men decidedly in iavor of Mr. Maui-} winio was as iikely to be as weil informed as avy 


son; and, of course, in favor of ihe war. ‘This Is 
prooi weyuestionadle vi the popularity of thewar. I 
shall now close ibis article, wiih a request, that the 
English reader will read uctentively ie report of! 
the secreiary of the American navy, which he will 
find pelow. It is a document that none but a fool 
will look at without serious reflections, and that 
none buta knave will atfect to treat with contempt. 

(ilere tollowed the report of the secretary of the 
navy, of February 22, 1814, relating to the building 
of /4’s and frigates. 


TO THE EARL OF LIVERPOOL—ON THE 
AMERICAN WAR. 
Botury, Novy. 24, 1814. 

My torp—From the report of your speech on the 
8th instant, it appears very clearly, that your lord- 
ship is, by the reporter, made to entertain an opi- 
nion, tha. the pivisions amongst the American peo- 
ple are already such, that we may rationally hope, 
by a continuation of the war, to produce a compli- 
ance with any conditions, or any overthrow of the 
union, in whici union alone consists the strength 
and prospect of future greatness in that rising and 
fast growing republic.—The words, as given im the 
report of your speech, were these:—‘“He (the earl 


ouner gentieman in the country, as to this or auy 
vurer puiilical matter. The fotlowing was the di- 
logue, wherein shall exhibit the gentleman and 
uls good wire under the name of Friend. 

Mrs. Friend. Well, Mr. Cobbett, we shall soon 
get rid or the income tax, (for so it is called in th: 
COUNTIY { 2Lo7w, 

Mr. Cobdett. Shall we, Madam ? I am very glad 
tolicar it. It witt enable me to get a better horse 
for my gig.—[ She had just been laughing at my sci 
vey cquipage.|—But, why now, Madam? What has 
aappended to excite suci a cheering hope ? 

Mrs. Friend. Why, have you not heard i 
news ? 

Mr. Cobbett. No. P 

Mr. Friend. We havc taken the capital o% A 
merica. 

Mrs. Friend. And the cowardly dogs, to the 
amount of 9,000 men, ran away before 1,500 © 
our soldiers. 

Mr. Friend. President and all run away ~ 
Nobody knows where they went to, and the pe? 
were ready to submit to us all over the country, . 

Mrs. Friend. Cowardly dogs! Notstand to fig 
a moment for their capital. ‘They are a] 





of Liverpool) had seen much stronger justifications 


tion to go to war with England ! 
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Mr. Friend. They ran away like a great flock governinent, and of their attachment to our king 
of south Down sheep before a pack of ss pty li part, upon their having treated our officers, vri- 
‘Mrs. Friend. "The cowardly creatures will NE soncrs of war, with great liberality and kindness.— 
yer dare shew their faces again. What can you say Enoticed this in my lastnumber. I challenged any 
for these Aumexicans nor < | fone to shew the instance, in which they had ever be- 
vir. Cobbett... Wuy, 1, says. that you appear 10 haved cruelly to prisoners of war. Icited the me. 
know no more about tiem than about the people sald’ morable casé of Mr. (now sir Charies) Asgyll, and 


ty be inthe moon. Letme look at the paper. [Zt £ appealed to their uniform conduct, during ue 
lay before her on the table. earths . {present wer, including the instances of commodures 

“Mis. Friend. No: we must tell it you. {ft ‘S| Bainbridge and Perry. Butas the conductof the 
too long for you tosit and read. to yourselr. ‘former, 1a tuis respect, has been most basely slan- 


Mr. Cobsett. Well; now mind, icll you, that deved insome of’ our public prints, E wili be some 
-astead of putting an end to the war, this event wall what more particular as to both instances, adding 
tend to prolong it; and, mind, | vel you, that, un-'that of capt. Lawrence. 
jess we give up What we contend for, the war will be}, Commodore Bainbridge capiured the Java, of 
of many years duration, and will be as expensive|St, Salyadore, on the 29th of December, 1812. ‘Tis 
and more bloody than the war in Europe has been. /frigate, the Constitution, carried 44 guns, and ours 

Mr. Friend. Wu give upto such cowards as the}49 guns, according to the American accounts. Ours, 
Americans ! . . he says, had upwards of 400 men on board. ‘The 

Mr. Cobbett. Idonot mean to give up either}republicans killed 60 and wounded 170 of our offi- 
serritery or honor. I mean give up the point in dis- cers and men, and had themselves 9 kilied an OS 
puie; Or, rather, our present apparent object. Tue, wounded, Afier the Sattle, at their pressing re- 
Americans, like other people, cannot meet disci-| quest, commodore Bainbridge paraled them al). Tue 
olined armies, until they have time to organize Java had on board lieutenant general Hislop and vis 
and discipline themselves. But, the Americans |stafl, together with several supernumerary Office: 8 
ave not cowards, Madam. ‘Them seamen have prev-jand men. The toliowing letter of general Hislop to 
ed that; and, what Ll fear is, that « conunuance of)commodore Bainbridge will best speak for tiie lat- 
the war will make the proor clearer aad clearer |.er: / 
every day, by land as, well as by sea ; and, Lani now ‘Dear Sin—I am justly penetrated With tae tul- 
more than ever afraid of a long continuation of the lest sense of your very handsome and kind treatment, 
war ; because, if such people as you seriously think | ever since the fate of war placed me in your power, 
that weare able to conquer America, I can have no und I beg once more to renew to you my sincerest 
reasonto hope that, any part of the nation remains acknowledgements for the same.—Your acqui€s- 








undeceived. cence with my request in granting me my parole, 
Mr. Friend. But, do you not think that the) with the officers of my staff, added to the obligation 
states will divide ! {had previously experienced, claims from me this 
Mr. Cobbett. Certainly not. additional tribute of my thanks. May I now finally 
Mr. Friend. No! Hatter myself, that in the further extension of your 





Mr. Cobbett. No. And, I should be glad to/generous and humane feelings, in the alleviation of 
know what are your reasous tor belicving tuat they |tuemisforiunes of war, that you willhave the good- 
will divide. li'you with give me any reasons for!ness to fulfil the only wish and request I am now 
vour belief, I will give you mine.ior a contrary be- \imost anxious to see completed, by enlarging on their 
lief. Doyou think, madam, that the people of A- parole (on the same conditions - ou have acceded to 
inerica wre weary of living for thirty years without) with respect to myself ) all the officers of the Java 
an income tax ? | still on board your ship—a favor I never shall cease 

Mr. Friend. Ihave no reasons of my own about iduly to appreciate by your acquiescence thereto 
the matter. We see, in all our papers, that the; “J have the honor to subscribe myself, dear sir, 
Americans are a divided peopie. They say that ‘your much obliged and very obedient servant.” 
they cannot long hold together. | The request was instantly complied with—Men 

Mr. Cobbett. And do you really believe what/and all were released upon parole. In the case of 
these corrupted vagabonds put into their columns? {commodore Perry, the battle was fought on lake 
You believe, then, of course, that ** the American|Brie, on the 10th September 1813. With vessels 
havy would be swept from the face of the ocean in carrying altogether 54. guns, he not only defeated, 
amonth ;? for so they told you. Yet, how different |put captured the whole of our fleet, six vessels, car- 
has been the events! No, no: the Americans are rying 65 guns as he stated in his official report; 





Not cowards, madam. which report, by the bye, fully justifies our admi- 
Mrs. Friend. Have you had such heaps of lemons|raity as to lake Erie. “I take the following pars- 
this year as you used to have ? graph trom his report to his government upon this 


Such was, as nearly as I can recollect, the dia-|occasion: 
lorue on this occasion; and,as lam sure, that the! “{ also beg your instructions respecting the 
War is continued in the hope, on the part of the na-}wounded. I am satisfied, sir, that whatever steps £ 
“ion, at least, of deriving success. from a@ breaking migit take governed by humanity would mect your ap- 
ipof the union in America, which i am thorougily | probation. Under this impression, I have taken up- 
persuaded we shall not eilect, or see take place.—|/on myself to promise captain Barclay, who is very 
‘will endeayor to shew, that this, my persuasion, | dangerously wounded, that he shall be landed as 
Tests on good grounds; and, if I Succeed in this en-|near lake Ontario as possible, and I had no doubt 
deavor, I snall not yet abandon tlre“hope, to which you would allow me to parole him. He is under the 
my heart clings, of seelng peace speedily restored “impression that nothing but leaving, this part of the 
vetween the two countries, upon terms not injuri-}country will savehis lite. ‘here arealso a number 
vus to the interest or characterof either. of Canadians among the prisoners, many who have 

In turning back, now, to the reported specch of families.” 
your lordship, Iperceive, and I perceive it with re- Captain Lawrence, in the brig Hornet, attacked 
stet, that you are, by the reporter, made to found jand sunk, in fifteen minutes, our brig, the Peacock, 
‘Our opigion of the Americans’ disaffection to their! killing betwaon thirty and forty of our men, while 
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the #fornet had only one man killed and to wound- 
ed.—Thus. says the American report. Ours I have 
not athand. Then comes the foilowing letter: 
New- Yorg, 27th March, 1813. 
Sin—We, the surviving oficers of hts Britannic 
Mayesty’s late brig Peacock, bey leave to return you 
our grateful acknowledgments for the hid attention 
and hospitality we experienced during the time we 
renkiined on board the United States sloon Hornet. 
So mauch was done to alleviate the distressing and 
uncomfortable situation ia which we were placed, 
when received on board the sinop you command, 
that we cannot better express our feelings than by 
saying, “Ve ceased to consider ourselves présoiers;” 
and every thing that friendship could dictate was 
adopted by vou, and the officers of the Hornet, to 
remedy the iaconvenicnce we would otherwise have 
expcrienced from the unavoidabledoss of the who’ of 





our property and clothes, by the sudden sinking of the 
Peacocr. 


vided into two parties; the REPUBLICANS and the py 
DERnALISTS. The latter also claim the title of »,: 
pubiicans, but it is, and I think we shall find, wink 
justice, denied to them by the former. 

These two parties have, in facr, éxisted ever 
smce the close of the revolutionary wur, though 
their animosities have never appeared to be gv 
great, nor to threaten such serious consequences jy 
since the commencemeat of the French revolution 
especially since the first presidency of Mr. Jeife:. 
son, whose exaltation to the chair, was the proof of 
decided triumph on the part of the republicans, and 
plunged their opponents into a state of desperitioy 

The federadists took their name from the general 
government, which being federative, was calied fe:/. 
eral. Some ofthe people, as well as some of the 
members of the convention who formed the-consti- 
tution, were for the new general government, and 
some were against it. Those who were aguint ir, 


Permit us, then, sir, impressed as we are|and who were for a government of a still more demy- 


with a grateful sense of your kindness, tor oursclves| crasical form, were called, at first, ant feteralists— 


and the other officers and siip’s company, to return 
you and the officers of the Hornet our sincere thanks, 
which we shall feel obliged if vou will coinmuiicate 
to them in our name; and believe us te remain, with 
a high sense of the kind offices you have rendered 
us, vour humble servants.— bk. A. Wright, ist heut.; 


C. Lambert, 24 lientenant; Hiward Lott, mastery! 


ji. Whittaker, surgeon; F. Donnithrone Unwin, pur- 
ser.. James Lawrence, Esq. commander U. 8. slaop 
Sfornet.” 

The American papers added, upon this occasion, 
the following: —“ft is a fact worthy of note, and in 
the highest degree honorable to our brave tars, that 
on the day succeeding the destruction of his Bri- 
tannic majesty’s brig Peacock, the crew of the Hov- 
net made a subscription and supplied the prisoners 
(who had lost almost every thing) with two shirts, 
uw blue jacket and trowsers cach.” 

Now, my lord, without going into more particu- 
lars, let me ask you, whether you think that this 
conduct towards our ollicers was the cHect of dis- 
uffcetion towards their own government, of disap- 
probation of its conduct, of a hatecd of the war, and 
of © a disposiiion to put themselves under our pro- 

ection?” And, if you answer in the negative, as 
youmust, | suppose, why do you think, that the hu- 
imane treatment of our officers elsewhere indicates 
such a disposition? Does your lordship sce ne pos- 
sible danger in drawing such ar inference? Do you 
think, that it is wholly out of ail belief, that your 
being reported to have drawn such an inference may 
vender the tacatment of our otficers, prisoners of 
war, less humane and kind in future? Seeing that 
: disposition in an American ciiitizen to put him- 
self under the protection of our king is a disposition 
(Oo commit treason, in the eve of the laws of his 
country, would it beso very surprising, if, in future, 
the Americans should be very cautious low they ex- 
posed themselves to the merit of such a compliment? 
¥ must, however, do your lordsbip the justice to ob- 
serve here, that what the proprietors of our newspa- 
pers have published as yous speech, might never have 
been uttered by vou. 1 would fain hope, that they 
have in this case, put forth under your name, the 
suggestions of their own minds. I, therefore, com- 
iment on the thingas ¢heiis and not as yours. 

In order to shew, that there is no foundation for 
the hope cntertutned by people here, and so often 
expressed by curncwspapers, of dividing ihe repub- 
ec of America, I must go into a history of the pur- 
ties Which exist in that republic; give an account of 


| tocracy. 
expressible mortification. The peopie were shock- 





cheir origin and progress, and describe their present 
som? clative force. Lhe popwation are di-! 
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but, of late, they have been called r pub icans, in 
opposition to the federalists, who were for a go- 
vernment of an uaristocratical, if not of nearly a 
kingly form, and who proposed, in the convention, 


ia president and senate for life. There was at this 


umea great struggle between the parties—the op- 
position of the republicans spoiled the projects of 
the federalists ; and the government was, at last, 
of a form and nature, which was wholly pieasing tg 
neither, but did not, on the other hand, greatiy dis. 
please either. 

The tederalists, however, took the whole credit to 
theinselves ot having tormed the government ; and, 
as general Washington, who had been president of 
the convention, and was decidedly for a tederative 
general governinent, was elected the president un. 
der the new constitution, the federalists at once as- 
sumed, that they were tiie onlv persons, who fad 
any rightor title to have any thing to do with tia 
government, treating their opponents as_ persons 
necessarily hostile ta, and. of course, unfit to. be en- 
trusted with, the currying on of the federal govern - 
ment. 

When the first congress met, under the new con- 
stitution, it was clear, that the federalists endeavor- 
ed to do, by degrees, that which they had not been 
able to uccomplish all at once in the conveniiovi. 
They proposed to address the president by the title 
of fis serene highucsa, and to introduce other forms 
and trappings of rovalty, or, at least of a high aris- 
Their intention was defeated, to their i 


ed at these attempts; and, from that moment t:1¢ op- 
posite party seems to have gained ground in the con- 
fidence of the people, who abhorred the idea of ai 
thing that bore a resemblance to kingly governmcit, 
or that seemed to make the sligitest approach to- 
wards hereditary or fanily rule. 

When the French revolution broke out; when that 
great nation declared itseifa repudlic, and weat even 
further tuan America had gone in the road of demo- 
cracy, the two p.f.ies took their different sides. 
Heats and animosities were revived.—While gene 
ral Washington remained president, however, be 
ucted with so much caution and moderation, that It 
was difficult for airy one openly tocensurehim. He 
was blamed by both parties. One wished him to 
take part with France, the other with England. He 
did neither, and, upon the whole, he left no party 
any good reason to complain of him. But whea Mr. 
Adams, who was anative of Massachusetts, where 
the federal party was in great force, became presi- 
dent, he cestrinty did, ;telding to tie counstis of 
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weak and violent men, push things very nearly to a thumping minority on the other side; and what 
an offeasive and defensive alliance with us. ‘“Phe}is of great Imporiance in the estimate, that minor- 
ul t and unjust proceedings of the French go-|ity consists of the nerves, the bones, and sinews of 
; pene furnished apreiext for raising an army,|the population of the state; so that the sum iota! 
eee war for some time, kept on foot én time of|ot our ground of reliance, as to a separation of the 
7 i 8 in the very teeth of the constitution. A se-}states, is the good will of the most numerous but 
free bil Was passed, with power of sending aliens) most feeble and inefficient parc of the-people of the 
oad of the country ; aud many other things were} state of Massachuseits ; and even these, { am ful- 
gone, 1a the heat of the imoment, whick Mr. ly persuaded, are, by this day, awed into silence by 
Adams, liad he not beea surrou uled by the Massa-| the determined attitude of the rest of the country. 
chusett» federalists, never vould have | thought of,! The same charges, which our vile newspapers 
being a republican at heart, and a real friend to the/have been preferring against Mr. Madison, ‘ave 
lipevtues of his counury. been preferred against him by their serene highness- 
Mr. Adam’s presidency ended in March, 1801.— es Oi Massachusetts. They have accused him of a 
He was proposed to be re-elected ; but he lost his|devotion to France ; they have, m our newspaper 
election, and the choice fell upon Myr. Jettersen,|siyle, called him the “vol of Napoleon,” they too, 
who had always been deemed the head of the re-lhave dared to assert, that he made war upon us, 
publican party. ‘Phe truth Is, that the people were without the slightest provocaivon, for — purpose ” 
republicans. Every thing ad been tried ; threats, widing Napoleon in destroying England, the bulwart 
alarms, religion, all sorts ot schemes ; but theylo/’ their religion.” They have heid public feasts 
took alarm at nothing but the attempts upon eer yne rejoicings at the entrance of the Cossacks int» 
liberty, and they huried down the party who had France, and at the restoration ot the ancient orde. 
made those aitempts. Since that time, the govern-|of things. You will bear in mind, that these peo- 
iment has been in the hands of the repubticans.—|ple are staunch Presbyterians ; and it would amuse 
Mr. Jeiferson was president for eight years, Mr.\your lordsiip to read the orations, preachings anc! 
“Madison for four years, and is wow going on for the | prayers of these people ; to witness their gratitud = 
second four years. |to Heaven for restoring the Pope, whom they usec! 
Your lordship knows, as well as any man upon to call the scariet whore, the whore of Babylon; 
earth, how foud people are of place and power ; and |for the re-esiablishment of the Jesuists; and for the 
tat no part of aiuy Opposiuon is SO bitter and trou- re-opening of the dungeons, the re-sharpening of the 
Liesome as that part, which Consists of men, Whose nooks, and the re-kindiing of the flames of the in- 
xmbitious hopes may have been blasied by their|guisiiion. Their opponents, the republicans, say, 
being turned out of place. It now happened, very we never were the friends of Napoleon, as a despot, 
nauraliy, but rather oddly, that the federalists be-|nor even as an emperor ; we never approved of any 
came the opposition to the federal government ; but|ot his acts of oppression, either in France or out 
ihey still retained, and do retain their title; though ot France; we always complained of his acts of 
realy, they ought to be call d, the aristocrats, or roy- lajustice towards ourselves; but he Was less hurt- 
alists. ful to our country than other powers; and as to man- 
‘his opposition is now, however, chiefly confined kind in general, though we regretted to sce him 
to tnestate of Massachusetts, the state government) with so much power, we feared that that power 
of which has even talked about separating from the| would be succeeded by something worse; and we 
uiuion. Your lordship has heayd of a Mr, Henry, cannot now rejoice, that the pope is restored, that 
who was, it seems, in close consultation and cor-'the Jesuits are re-established, the inquisition re-in- 
respondence with the person holding tne reins of 'vigorated; that monkery is again overspreading 
government in Massachusetts upon the subject of the face of Europe, and that the very hope of frec- 
‘paration, and who pretended that he was employ-'dom there seems to be about to be extinguished! 
ed by sir James Craig, governor of Canada, for that/iorever, And this, your lordship may be assured, 
purpose. Your lordship, I believe, discluimed him is the language of nineteen twentieths of the people 
und his intrigues, and, therefore, Ll must believe, of of America. 











course, that he was not employed by our governor. | There are, it is to be observed, federalists in all 
Kut the people of America have been led to believe, the states, which you will easily believe, when yout 
that there must have been something in his story. | consider how natural it is for men, or at least, how 


This state of Massachusetts contains a great prone men are, to wish to erect themselves into su- 
number of men of talents; many rich men, become |perior classes. As soon 28 a man has got a great 
so chiefly by the purchasing, at a very low rate, of the deal of money, he aims at something beyond that. 
certificates of soldiers who served in the late war, and| He thirsts for distinctions and titles. His next ob- 
by procuring acts of congress to ¢uuse the sums to be \j ect 4s to hand them down to his family. It will re- 
pauidin full, which, indeed, was thought, and openly 'quire great watchfulness and great resolution in the 
said, to be their main object in pressing fora fede- | Americans to defeat this propensity. You havenot 
tal government with large powers. These men, |leisure for it, or it would amuse you to trace the 
how disappointed in all their ambitious hopes ; see- workings of this would-be nobility in America. They 


ng no chance of becoming petty noblemen; s¢eing|/are very shame-faced about it; but they let it peep 
the officers and power of the country pass into jout through the crannies of their hypocrasy. Being 
other hands, without the smallest probability ot | defeated, and totally put to the route in the opeit 
their return to themselves, unless they be cenient field by the general good sense of the people, they 
‘ abandon all their high notions of family distinc-'have resorted to the most contemptible devices for 
Gon; these men have become desperate ; and if 1 | effecting by degrees, that which they were unable 
4m to judge from their proceedings, would plunge |to carry at a push. They have established what 
their country into a civil war, rather than yield qui- \they call “Benevolent Societies,” to which they have 
ét obedience to that very government, which they |prefixed, by way of epithet, or characteristic, the 
had been so long in the practice of censuring others |namé of Washineton-—The professed object of these 
or not sufficiently admiring. But, my lord, though societies, who have their periodical orations, preach- 

lere is & majority of voices in Massachusetts on ouR ngs, prayings and toasiings, was to afford relief to 
‘IDE FOR ON OUR SIDE THEY REALLY ang, there is |any person who might be im distress. The reat 
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enseet appears to have been to enlist idlers and 
needy persons under their political banners. These 
hiitie coterics of hypocrztes appear to have assembled, 
us it were, by an unanimous sentiment, or, rather by 
instinct, to celebrate the fall of Napoleon, and the 
restoration of the pope, the Jesuits, and the inqui- 
sition. But unfortunately for this affiliation of hy- 
pecrites, they hate little or no materials to work 
upon i America, where aman can earn a weck’s 
subsistence in tess time than he can go to apply for 
and obtain it without work; and, accordingly -he af- 
filiation seems destined to share the fatc of the se- 
rene highness’s proposiuion of 25 years ago. 
‘Lhe tall of Napoleon, so fur from weakening, will 
tend to strengthen the general government in the 
rands of the republicans. It has deprived its ene- 
mics of the grand topic of censure; the main ground 
of attack. ‘he “Cossacks,” as they are now some- 
times culled, or Massachusetts, cai no lonser charge 
the president with being the “tvel ef Napoleon” — 
they no longer stand in need of England as ‘ the dud- 
wark of religion,” seeing that they have the pope, 
<jre Jesuits, the Benedictines, the Franciscans, the 
<‘arthusians, the Dominicans, and above all, the é- 
gitisition, to supply her place in the performance of 
caat podly office. They will no longer, they can 
no longer, reproach the president for his attachment 
to France; for France has now a king, a legitimate 
sovereign, Who regularly hears mass. They are now, 
ineretere, put in this dilemma; they must declare 
openly -for England against their country; or, by 
petty cavelling, must make their @pposition con- 
iemptible. ‘The iormer they dare not do; and, they 
are too full of spite not to do the latter. So that 
their doom, I imagine, is sealed; and their fall will 
210+ be much less complete than that of Napoleon 
inimseli, with this great difference, however, that 
his name and the fame of his deeds will descend to 
the latest posterity, while their projects of ennobling 
themselves at the expence-of their country’s frec- 
dom and happiness, w-ll be forgotten and forgiven 
before one half of them are eaten by worms. 
This is my view of the matter. Your lordship 
will prebably think it erroneous; but, if it prove cer- 
rect, how long and how bitterly shall wehave to de- 


give up part of their territory, including those very 
lakes, and their own Morders of those lukes, whereo» 
they have defeated us, and which are their only so. 
cure barrier against us and our Indian allies. The 
president, of course, lost no ime ia layine these ».. 
pers before the congress, who are said to have heard 
them with unanimo:s indignation; and the Pines 
newspaper tells us, that ‘these papers have bee. 
made fie means of unitin ry against us the whole Aine. 
rican peeple.” Thou great ass, they were united «- 
sciust us before. There were only ahandful of &go. 
rene highnesses” and “Cossacks” in Massachusett: 
ine acquaintance of Mr. Henry, who were not ani. 
ted «gainst us. This, I suppose, is the shift that 
youresortto in order to cover your disgrace, in ha. 
ving to announce that Mr. Madison is “ye” presi. 
dent, and that he is not even “impeached.” There 
i8 one passage in the las: despatch of Mr. Monroe, 
wortliy of gieut attention. He tells the plenipoten- 
aries, that “there is much reason to presume, that 
Great Britain has zow oraer osszers than these, for 
Which she lias Aither!o professed tecontend.”” Pro- 
bably he buiit this presumption on the language ot 
our pudiic prints, or on the report of a speech in pire 
Hament, attributed by those newspapers to sir Jo- 
seph Yorke, one of the lords of the admiralty, in 
which report the reporters made sir Joscph sav, tha: 
we had Mr. Madison to pavusz before we could ‘ay 
down our arms. ‘This report was published some 
umein JIfiy or June—and ia august Mr. Monroe’s 
despatch Was written. However, be the ground of 
presumption What it would, Mr. Madison does not 
seem to have changed his tone on account of it; and 
there can be no doubt that the people must have 
been inflamed by such an impudent declaration — 
This shews what mischief newspapers can do. The 


War 1s, In great part, the warofthe Jimes and the 


Courter. Let them, therefore, weep over tire fate of 
our fleets and armies in Canada, and at Mobile. 742 
measures of the .Imericun congress seem to be of a 
very bold ciraracter, and well calculated Jor a wa 
of long contitiation. The president has not been 
afraid to lay bare all the wants of the government; 
and to appexul to the sense and patriotism of the peo- 
pie. From every thing that I can discover, the no- 
blesse of Massachusetts will not be able to prevent, 





plore the existence of this bloody contest. Lam, &e. 
Wau. COBBETT. 


or even impede, any of these measures, 


JoOuNNY 


Z \Buur is, in last Suturday’s Gazette, trea‘ed to an 


j 


FROM COBBLT?I’S REGISTER OF NOVEMBER a 


AMERICAN WAR. 
Negociations at Ghent—Measures of the American 

Concress—Butile near Mort Erie—Lake Gniaris 

— Despatches about the Lake Champlain battle— 

British attack on Fort Mobile. 

The negociations at Ghent, though kept a secret 
from Johuny Bull, have reached him, as most other 
disclosures do, through the tell-tale press of Ame- 
viext Oh! that republic and her press! How many 


“ay of reducing them to silence? Take it in hand, 
ou. pcopie, and see if there be no means of accom- 
listing it. These negociztuons shew, that Jona- 
<Han, poor, despised JonaTuaN, 1s not much less 
smart in the ‘cabinet than he is in the field. Cer- 
tainiy. nothing was ever beeter managed than this 
negociation en the part of Jonaruan. He pricked 
our brains, and they would do nothing, until he 
i eand what the people of America should say. The 


syound of Messrs. Bayard, Gallatin, &c. was yery 


. h}e; for, how could they be expected to haves 


yeasona vee , 
s, relating to matters never efure matters 


2ccount of tue late battle near Fort Erie, from 
Which Jonatiay saliied out up¢n gen. Drummond’s 
Vytvy » wt Awl. he + e re a ¢ Aca ree 

2rTny. Accor Gils to this uccount, our loss Was as 








inetructions : ; A wy 
of “Gistute? The substance of the disclosure is this 
" tev) tle a . ; A oe — on . 

awe asked asa preliminery, that thet epublic ans should 


follows: 
KILLED 
Captains, - . t . } 
Lieutenants, : " . - 2 
Serjeants, ° ‘ ‘ ; 7 
Rank and file, - . 2 - 105 
115 
WOUNDED. 
Lieutenant colonel’s . ‘ - 3 
Captains, - - - - O 
Tieutenants,  - . : - . 0 
Ensigns, “0 2 ° . 1 
Serjeants, - “ . - ts 
Drummers, - . " ~ 1 
Rank and file, - . - - 147 
178 
MISSING. . 
Majors, ae ° _ > 2 
Captains, - . - - 4s 
- Faeutenants, ° . ° - o 
Ensigns, ° ° - 2 
| Adjutants, . ‘ . a. 
Surgeons, . ) Shin 
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Serjeants, - % ee 

Drummers, - ‘i % 9 

Rank and file, - - Pa % 9380 
316 
609 


A most bloody battle! The armies, on both sjdes, are 
nandiv!s of men. These are battles of a very dif- 
ferer.. description from those of the Peninsula, as it 
was called. Gen. Drummond complains of the over- 
whelming farce of the enemy. How came he to be- 
seice him then? It was a sal/y, abserve, on the part 
of the Americans; and, it is the first time I ever 
heard ofasallying party being stronger than the ar- 
my besieging them. In the iecth oftacts like these 
the malignant ass of the Yiimes newspaper has the 
jnpudence to say, with as much cooiness as if he 
lad never heard of these things; ‘a peace between 
Great Britain and the United Sia‘es can properly be 
made no where but in America. ‘The conferences 
should be carried on at New-York or Philadelphia, 
having previously fixed at those places the head- 
cuarters ofa Picron ora Hin.” ii Mr. Madison 
had this writer in his pay, the latter could not serve 
the republican cause more effectually than he is now 
doing. On Lake Ontario our newspapers now say, 
thaiwe have a decided superiority of farce. Very 
weil. Let us bear that in mind. Let us have no new 
versions after a battle shall have taken place. The 
official accounts relative to the affair at Plattsburg 
and Lake Champlain are the most curious, certainly, 
that ever were seen. ‘They consist of a mere ac- 
eount of the number ot kilied, wounded, and miss- 
ing, up tothe time that our army quitted, or was 
spout to quit, Piattsburg, that is to say, [mind the 
dve ‘| up to the rouRTEENTH on sepTémMBER. Not 
w word have we about the rurrear trom Plattsburg, 
nerabout the battle on Lake Champlain, though we 
have an aceount from sir George Prevost dated on 
ihe FOURTH Or ocroBER. Markthat weil The des- 
patch is said to have been dated on the 12th, at 


who was so anxious “to give the Yankces a good 
drubbing,” and who thinks nothing at all of the pro- 
perty tax when compared with so desirable an ob- 
ject. Reader, pray let me bring you back to the 
affair of Plattsburg. It is situated on the side of 
Lake Champlain, about 25 miles within the United 
States. ‘There is a fortress near it, in which Jona- 
than had 1,500 regulars, and 5 or 6,009 militia. A- 
gaiist this fort and force, sir George Prevost, with 
14 or 15,009 men, marched early in September, the 
fort being to be attacked by water by our fleet, at 
the same time that our army attacked it by land.— 
The attack was made, but the American fleet came 
up, attacked ours, beat and captured the whole of 
the ships. Sir George Prevost seeing the fate of the 
fleet, retreated speedily into Canada, was followed, 
as the Americans say, by their army, who harrass- 
ed it, took some cannon, a great quantity of stores, 
and many prisoners, and received, from the British 
army, a great number of deserters, who quitted sir 
George Prevost, and went over to them. This is 
the most serious part of the subject; and, therefore, 
as the Montreal newspapers had stated that we lost 
150 men by desertion;‘as the Americans made them 
amount toa great many hundreds; and, as Mi. 
Whitbread, in the debate in parliament, a few days 
ago, said he had heard that they amounted to 2099, 
and that too, of /ellingtonians, the people were ve- 
ry anxious to see sir George Prevosi’s account of his 
retreat. The ministers said that sir George Pre- 
vost had said noTatne about any peserTiex; and 
thai, of course, he would have mentioned it, tf it had 
been true. Butthe Times newspaper now tells us, 
that sir George has sent no account of his retreat; 
or at icast that mone has been received. According 
to the ministers, sir George’s account has been re- 
ceived, and no mention is-made in it of deserters.—~ 
According to the Times, sir George’s account has 
no: beeareceived. We must believe the ministers 
of course, and must set the Times down for a pro- 
mulgator of wilful falsehoods. But then thereisa 





Platisburg—but it contains the account of the losses 
to the 14th! Let us hear the apology of the Zines! 
newspaper: “the return from tre 6ia to the 14th of| 
Neptember being enclosed in the despatch bearing 
cate the 11th, ts easily accounted for, from the cir-| 
cumstance of that despatch not having been made! 
up forsume timeafter. Although despatches have| 
urived ofa later date from sir George Prevost, none 
have been received containing any account of his re- 
treat. Private letters, howe er, contradict the A- 
merican statements of precipitation and embarrass. 
ment In sir George’s movement on that occasion.— 
The despatch of the 11th, before mentioned, refers 
to the action on the lake, but it is not thought proper 
to publish this until an oficial account of the action 
reaches the admiralty.” Very well, now. Let us 
grant that it would not be proper to publish sir 
Ceorge’s account of the action on the Lake, though 
it Was sueh a lumping concern as to require but 
little nautical skill to describe it; yet here is no rea- 
fon atall given for not publishing sir George’s ac- 
ount of his own retreat, other than its not having 
been received whichis most wonderful, seeing that 
‘Cis the invariable practice to enclose duplicates and 
(niplicates of every preceding despatch when forces 
ire at such a distance. How came sir George, in 
his despatch of the 4th of October, not to send a 
duplicate of the account of his retreat, if he had 
Sent that account before? And, ifhe had not sent it 
Pec how came he not to send it along with his 
*spatch of the 4th of October? 

Tae solving of these questiong will be very good 





aDusement for the winter evenings of Johnny Bull, 


rub lett; if the account of the retreat is come, way 
NOT FuBLISH IT? This is another riddle, Johnny Bull, 
for your Winter evenings’ amusement. 

Tie attack of our forceson Mobile furnishes a 
new feature to the war. We have before seea the 
iwo parties engaged, frigate to frigate, brig to brig, 
sloop to sloop, and in two instances, flect to flect. 

Ve have seenthem on land, alternately besiered 
and besieging. We now see the Americans in a 
fort, containing only 138 men, attacked by a com- 
bined navaland military armament, as to the result 
of which, after describing the scene of action, we 
must for the present take their own official account. 
Point Mobile is situated on the main land, on the 
border of the gulph of Mexico, not far from the 
mouth of the great river Mississippi. On this point 
isa fort called Fort Bowyer, belonging to the re- 
publican enemy, to the atiack of which our squad. 
ron proceeded in September last. [Here follow the 
American official accounts. } 

{ extract these articles from the 7mesnewspaper; 
and yet, in the face of these, facts, in defiance of 
these red hot balls, the consummate ass would make 
no peace, except at New-York or Philadelphia, they 
being first the head-quarters of a Picton or a Hil! 
This is as good a lift as the writer could have giv- 
en Mr. Madison, and asharda blow as he could have 
given to the nodlesse of Massachusetts, on whom he 
and the rest of the war tribe had built, and do stilk 
build, their hopes of ultimate success. Let him look 
at the attitude of New York and of Philadelphia. —I 
me not say that it is impossible to get at either of 
these cities with bomb-shelle or rockets; but I am, 
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quite satisfied, that it would require a very large: 


army to set foot in either of them, even for the pur- 
pose oi burning and then quitting them in satety.— 
§ will now make an observation or two with regard 
to public opinion as to the American war. People 


of 14 guns, no matter which, sees at anchor by its 
side, an English 74, an English frigate, and an Eng- 
lish brig of war, and even the last of superior force 
—and yet itresists! Would any man have expected 
that they would not have scuttled their canoe, on 


are disappointed. ‘ihe continuance of the property| the slightest appearance of hostility, taken to their 


rax pinches. But would they have the luxury of 
war Without paying for ii? No,no. Paythey must; 
or they must put up with what they have gotten, 
and see the stars and stripes in every sea. They 
would have war. War was their cry. They nave 
it, and they must pay for it. 


FROM COBBETT’S WEEKLY REGISTER, DECEMBER 10. 
AMERICAN BRAVERY. 

Srm—As the American contest is become remark- 
able, and begins to exciie considerabie interest, ai- 
low me to make somedesultory remarks upon it, 
which may have a beneficial luilucnce on some, at 
least, of your readers. Whether the advantage is 
or is not in our favor, at this stage of the contest, it 
is not my purpose to examine. Bui the gallantry 
displayed by the republicans in particular Cases, ap- 
pears to surpass any thing on recoid im the history 
of mankind, if the accounis can be reiied on. Gene- 
ral Drummond’s report of his action with their jand 
forces cannot be questioned, and the resolute onset, 
onihat occasion, cannot be read withouta shivering 
kind of as-onishment, wuich leaves little power or 
analysing the feelings of the mind, struck, aghast, 
transfixed, and recoiling. But the account which: 
you gave of the n_val acion at Payal, exceeds that 
and every thing which man has ever heard of; and 
I am, Lown, led to doubt the correctness of the 
statement. Wheiher our forec was empioved re- 


gularly or not, must be left io future ciucidaiion.— |! 


. 


I believe, from the character of our nevai officers 
it will be found that no impeachment of them wilt 
finaily be proved. But, taking tic account which 


you have published to be, in other respects, cxae ,| 


I must confess that no paralicl transaction has ever} 
come tomy knowledge. Whiat io admire most, ihe 
deliberate conduct, or the desperate vulor of these 
men, becomes a question of difficuliv. ‘The com- 
ynander first makes enquiry of the Portuguese au- 
thorities as to his safety—he then abstains irom hios- 
tility tillhe is actually attacked, and the aggression 
becomes undoubted. Now, having repulsed the as- 
saijants, he rows hig tiney vessel under the neutral 
fort, that his station may be no problem. When 
called upon there to aci, he and his brave crew, 
seemingly well prepared for the worst, deaidestruc- 
tion on the enemy with alinost supernatural good 
fortune and success. <As long as resistance could 
be made, with hope of glory, for there could have 
been noneoi final safety, they remain at their post. 
to encounter, afier every struggle, a ship of supe- 
rior force, which couid not want a superabundaice 
of hands for offence and defence—and beat her off _— 
Not seeing any good from prolonging a contest, in 
which they destroy more than iwice their own num- 
ber, they render their cock-boat unserviceable, and 
retire. Yet pursued and demanded, they resolve, 
with their small numbers, to brave danger to the 
last, and occupy a positicn on land, determined to 
render 2s dear as possible their eventual fall before 
such superior force. This last determination is the 
essence of heroism—it drives one wild with admi- 
ration. 

But the features of the contest which throw the 
most brilliant lustre on it, are the imposing force 
that surrounded the undaunted republicans, and the 
high qualities of the enemy whom they had to en- 
counter. A privateer, sir; yes, a privateer of 7 or 


boats, and m:de the best of their way to land, which 
they would have been fully justified in doing? Tell 
me, when the English have ever met with an enemy 
such as the Americans had to tug with in them?— 
When, where? unless in this war; and the republi- 
cans are at last allowed to be antagonists worthy of 
us. But an observation forces itself on me at this 
place, and I do not study method. How inconsist- 
ent with the national honor, and how contradictory 
in themselves, are our words and actions with res- 
pect to the Americans! At one moment it would 
seem that they are cowardly, base and cruel—but 
even our great men, at the same moment, speak of 
their humanity as so extraordinary, as to indicate 
an inclination to place themselves under our proicc- 
tion; while our prints, with the silliest reluctance. 
are torced to give such accounts of their noble de. 
ring, as alone can justify our forces when worsted by 
them, This reluctance I call silly, because it is even 
more silly than it is envious and grudging: for un- 
less they admit the superior gallantry of the victor, 
what is the conquered in the name of British re- 
nown? And yet I cannot think it less silly to give 
such unequivocal marks of acknowledgment ot tie 
gallantry of our foe as we have done, in the way- 
wardness of the mixed admiration and scoffing wiih 
Which we have ioaded him. Such a conduct may 
have an ill eifect on the moru/s of our gallant seamen 
and soldiers, and make thei suspect that success is 
equivocal, than which nothing can be more injurions 


sito it. Therefore Leannot sav thet I think Caplai 


Broke should have been made a baronet, or thut hie 
should have accepted tie distinction, for it is pro- 
claiming, that to captire an American ship of equal 
or nearly equal force, is some great achievemeni.— 
Perhaps the enemy may have merited this compii- 
ment; for, surely, it is no compliment to any on 

else without thew having their full share of i; ye! 
itis not always right to blazon to our force hoi 

much we rate the skill and courage of our aniyvo- 
nists, though it is botit cowardiy and ill policy to 
aeny that he possess them, after meeting us in 4 
way to content the most ambitious of fame. But! 
iam tired of these inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions, and shall go onwith my remarks. The ine- 
quality of force that we have sometimes scen on the 
side of the Americans, and ther extraordinary ¢’- 
forts at all times, new to war themselves, and op- 
posed to the English, inured to warfare for twenty 
.years by land and sea, lead us to enquire imto the 
jcause of a phenomenon, that is, to say the least, rare 
and singular. I am apt to think that something 
ust be attributcd to corporeal force. ‘The Yar- 
Kees are, surely, possessed of more bodily power, 
more muscular sirengih, firmer stamina, sterner 
nerves, than the English. Ii is probable that there 
may be something in this. Food, in America, 1s at 
the command of every human being, in superabun- 
dant quantity, from his youth. Has not thisa ten- 
dency to bring man up with that force of imb which 
gives him the pre-eminence in manhood over such 
2S have not the same advantage? In this country; 


‘food has been, to the poor, a scarce commodity for 
;Many years, May not this cireuinstance cause a de- 
grce of nervelessness and impotence, which canoe 
be vemoved by the abundant fare supplied whe! 
they enter into his mejesty’s service? And, by the 


bye, if this he admissible, may not an argument >! 
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deduced heace against Corn laws, if their eifect be servation. Mr. Horner lays the blame of the failure 


to render food dearer, for that would render our , 
defenders feebler, which is by no means a desirable 
result? Resides, on account of the pressure for men 
+1 ourjate extensive warfare, many of the feeblest 
ofthe English population have been admitted into 
our naval and military service, and the hardships of 
our manufactucers drove them to seék that er any 
other mode of keeping body and soul together.— 
These may be considered as the pumest of our peo- 
ie. Whereas the Americans have men wo have 
spent tneir lives in plenty, and free from excessive 
Jabor in the country, or in all the abandance which 
their flourishing commerce supplied. But as the 
above cause may be disputable, and can, but in 
part only, account for the tact, 1f 1t be a fact, that 
tie republicans are stronger men than our brave 
defenders, Twill state what appears a more unequl- 
vocal reason for the superiority which they have 
sometimes shewn, and the eéiforis which, though 
paw and new, they have, at all times made. Tne 


hisiovy of the worid, from tie creauon, to say no- 
thing of the natureoz the thing, shews that there 
gg Bo “ “ “hy we ‘4 ve . ' ‘ 

js someuing Wi republicunesm tat give extraordina- 
ry euerey to those who possess it, whether a repub- 


Lic be a good or bad institution. We will not go to 
ancient times, because it is sufficient to appeal to 
the ia-t American war, and to the waror the Fienca 
revolution, to prove the poiat. Tue Americas were 
successful to the end, and it will not be denied tiaat| 
they continued republicans. The #rrenca repuoi- 
cans were always successiui—indeed, such a career 
of success scarcely ever fel: to the lot of any otnei 
people. We well recollece the events Of that day. 
No man who as memory can iorget the universal 
impression, that it was republican energy that 
crowned that nation every Where Wilh viciory, over 
ail Europe armed against it. The conclusion ot the 
continental war adds all its force to tuis observation. 
When the sublimauon, ¢he soud Which strung up 
republican Frenchinen to deeds of imperishable re 
nown, ceased to animare the French, thougia thes 
had the memory of their wiumphs as a temporary 
stimulus, yet they were conquered, conquered by a 
force far less than had been repeatediy brougnt a- 
gainst them in the days of tacir commonweaith. If 
ilere is any thing in this, let it arise itseli irom what 
cause it may, I will venture to say that the Ameri- 
cans possess it, in its fullest measure; for no nauioa 
i earth ever existed more thoroughly repubiican 
than the people of the United States. If you like 
the above, it is at your service and thai of your 
readers—Dbut I must now take my leave, 
HOKTATOR. 


FROM COBBETT’S REGISTER, DECEMBER 10. 


ETTER TO THE EARL OF LIVERPOOL—ON 
THE AMERICAN WAR. 

My tornp—In the American newspapers I have 
seen an article entitled “British Botheration,”’ in 
Which article are noticed in a most ludicrous, 
but most provoking manner, all the wise .observa- 
Hons made in England as to the cause of our ships 
being beaten by those of America. At the close of 
the article, the writer states what he regards as the 
real Cause, but which statement J will tor my health’s 
sake refrain from repeating to your lordship. But 
if this saucy republican gave the title of Bothera 
tion to our former puzzlings upon this head, what 
will he say new, when the question is become ten 
thousand times more embroiled than ever? 


on tlie lakes Lrie and Champlain: he attributes thos¢ 
memorable victories of the Americans, to the minis- 
try. Hecompiains that you and your colleagues left 
our naval commanders to contend with a vast supe- 
riority of force. VYne American official account in 
both cases, makes the superiority of the torce on 
our side; and, as to lake Champlain, sir George Pre- 
vost humseii gives ws a superiority of seven guns. 
I am, for my part at a loss to discover the policy ot 
asc. ibing every disgrace to the ministers and every 
success to tlie commanders.—O? its Hagrant injus- 
ice there can be no doubt; and it appears to me, 
that its folly is not much more questionable. We - 
iington was made aduke for his success; but accord- 
ing (o the present way of thinking, or of talking, the 
secretary of the war department should have been 
madea duke, and Wellington remained what he was; 
and tune lords of the admiralty should have had ali 
he ribbons, stars and titles that have been bestow- 
ed on naval commanders. It to the commanders 
pelong une praises of victories; to them also belong: 
upon te face ot the matter, the blame of defeat. 
Mucii reiiance appears to be placed by the opp. - 
sluon, On the circumstances of captain Barclay 
avin been honorably acquitted by a court mariial. 
tor, say tney, ithe was provided with a force equal 
to that of tie Americans he must have been guilty; 
and ii ue Was not tie ministers aretoblame. They 
Luke thus sentence of the court mariial, thereiore 
as a proof of the guiltof the ministers. But is itnot 
very evident that this conclusion is false? Captain 
Barclay might be as brave a man as ever existed; he 
digiuc have acced wiih wisdom equal to his bravery; 
ne Migiut have aad a superiority of guas and men; 
uc uighi have been defeated; yet he might be per- 
iecuy free troin any biame, and might on the con- 
ivary, merit honor and rewards; still the admiralty 
migut deserve no censure whatever. The Ameri- 
cas migit have abler seamen; they might, from 
teu superior bodily suwrength and agility, be able to 
ie quicker than we; they might fight with an un- 
neard of degree of resolution and eagerness; they 
mugit be anunated by feelings unknown to the bo- 
soms of ineir adversaries. What! is it to become a 
Mmaxln, taxt Whenever one of our commanders is de- 
featal, there must be a crime either in him or in 
ihe ministry? Must he be punished or they con- 
demned? Must ie be their accusers, or they be his 
accusers? This would soon introduce avery amica- 
bie sort of connection between the commanders and 
tue ministry. 

The truth is, my lord, that there is a degree of 
inoruficauion and of shame attached to these naval 
victories of the Americans, that drives men, and 
parucularly naval men, who have all the mass of the 
peopie with them, to all sorts of follies and incon- 
sistencies. They do not know what to say.or to do, 
in order to getrid of this insupportable mortitica- 
tion. Someiumes Johnny Bull says to Jonathan, 
“you have got some English sailors in your ships.” 
“May beso,” says Jonathan, “but you have got ald 
English sailors in your ships.” “Aye,” replied 
John, “but you have got the dest of our sailors.”— 
‘‘May be so,” says Jonathan, “but then, how coines 
the dest of your sailors to desert from your service 
to come into mine?” “No, no!” replies John hastily, 
“IT don’t mean the dest men; I mean that they fight 
more desperately than those we have on board, be- 
cause the rascals know that if they are taken they 
will be hanged.” “Oh fie! Johnny,” rejoins Jona- 
than, “do you think that Englishmen will fight bet- 





The speeches attributed to. the Opposition, upon 
this subject, present matter worthy of public ob 


ter trom a dread of the gallows, than from a love of 
 theiy king and glorigus constitution!” “No,” says 
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sore men.” “Indeed Johnny,” savs Jonathan, “why,! 


h, 

John, “I said no suchathing. Yon have pot hea- prasee: ting them! If we could get at them ia tue 
cer shot, and stronger powder, and more gins, and way, it would soon benum) their faculties. i 
“Aye,” say the people about Portsmouth and 


abl. Tne apemiee otis iG. whist rane Tne pa Mame Sal 4 
lam sure you pay enough for your sips, shot, g 11s,iGosport, “it is time an viagry Was made! 


ht 13 a 


menandpowder. Your navy and ordnance last year/shame that sir George Prevost is not brought home 
> will? 


- 


cost you twenty-five millions sterling, Waich is mare and punished.’ Lean assure your lordship’ that 
than twenty limes as MUCH 2S OUFS IS tO Cost Us Nex!!i5 their language; and they will be q'lite or 
vear, thougia we are building fects and forming | 


this 
ltraren: > 
. ; ® > . ‘ “us 
When they find he is not to be punisNed; but, on the 


{ 
| 
r . } 29 a fas 1} 8 ‘ FAs ot at iy. veh ra > - : : . . 
dockyards, besides defending Lakes and ail, three|contrary, is toremain where heis, ‘l ere isnoo,)6 


i o4 . ’ ey matt?) goers Baku ) Aw : 
thousand miies of sea coast. “W ell, says Jona,|hereabouts who does not think that sir Jaines Yeo! 
ready to burst with anger, “what is that to you,fie ter to the lords of the admiraity isa finisher 


what pay? Iwill pay it, iff like to pay it”) *O4 
dear!” savs Jonathan, “don’t be ang-y old tiend —I 
have not the least objection to your paying; only, J 
hope I skall not hear any morc of your geumbiing 
dbout the property tax.” “Youare a saucy scoun- 
drel,” says John, toaming withrage; “youdeseevea 
s-ood drubbing, you- Yankee dog, and you wall get i 
vet—and, at any rate, ifI pay taxes, Pil make you 
pay taxes too. If Tam miserabie myself, Pil make 
you unhappy, if I can.” 

Itis to this mortification, mylord, that you have 
“y ascribe the attacks of the newspupers on the na- 
<4} administration, Which really appears to me to 


have done more in Canada than could have been ex-jc 


pected at their hands. You see that the opposition 


here are supported by the country, who will blame! 


,ou, blame sir George Prevost, blame our powder, 
shot, ships, gunlocks; blame any person or thing; 
blame and execrate all the world, rather than ac- 
knowledge that the republicans are, gua to gun, and 
man to man, our masters upon the sed. Bar be it 
from me to censure a reluctance to come to such 
an acknowledgment. The reluctance arises trom a 
love of one of the best professions of one’s country: 
namely, its famein deeds of arms. But thea, it Is 
nanifest, that this patriotic feeling, if not subject- 
el to reason and enlightened views, may be produc- 
tive of great injustice towards commanders, or mi- 
nisters, or both; and may expose thenation to great 
and lasting misery. ‘The opposition are feeding this 
feeling. ‘They ascribe every faiiure to you aad your 
eaticagnes; and they studiously keep out of sight 
the real cause of those failures. They justiiv the 
war on our part; they fan the flame; they excite false 
tones of fu ure success; they say to the people, we 
have failed hitherto from the fault ofthe ministry; 
and, thereby, they cause it to be believed, that 
better mav be done for the future, without any ra- 
dical change in our political and naval systems; and, 
in doing so, they do, in My Cpimion, as great an ii- 
‘ury as they can possibly do the country. 
* Next to the ministry comes sir George Prevost. 
"4. Hlorner did not know which was to blame, the 
ministry or the colonial governor. ‘The fleet had 
heen beat and captured, and Mr. Horner was sure 
that it must have been owing to something other 
than the fleet itself, or at least its commanders. It 
never could be their fault. Men who fought two 
hours and twenty minutes within a few yards of the 
mouths of the opposing cannon, and wihiose vessels 
had not a mastor any thing standing to which a sail 
could be fastened. Such mencould not be in fazit. 
They fought most bravely. They were overpowered. 
Thev lost their fleet, but ungrateful 1s the country, 
and base the man, who insinuates that they ought to 
havedone more. They could dono more. If they 
had continucd to fight, they must have been all 
blown to pieces, without the power of resistance. 
No: it was not the fault of the officers of our fleet; 
it was the fault of the Yankees, for being so strong 
in body, so agile, so dextcrous, and so determined. 
Mr. Horner should have made a motion against them. 


3 
0 
stv George. To such a pitch of folly has the * 
‘ton becn pushed by their notions of the invincisjj;,, 
pt tic navy, that a captain in that service i; looked 

ipon as the absoluic arbiter of the fate ofa Lertenant 
genera! of thearmiy, and the governor of a province 
under whose command he ts Serving. Sensible men 
were disgust ed at the arrogance of sir James Yeo’; 
letter; butit was well suited to the c upacities and 
tastes of uhose who sing, or listen to, Dibden’s nau. 
seous trash about the fleet and sailors. 

Upon the heads of those who demand these Pie 
quires and exposures, be the consequences. These 
consequences will be, clear proof, that our naval of\- 
ers had a suftciency ef force upon both tire ocasions 
alluded to, and that ¢Aey were to blame, ifany be dy Was 
for their defeats. Sir George Prevost Wwillacver suffer 
himselt to be regarded as the cause of these cals. 
mitres and disgraces; and I am very sure that the 
ministry, having’ the power, will not neglect the 
means of justitying themselves. So thatall this 
star will only tendto make the mortification of the 
navy greater than it now is; the prejudices of the 
nation will only receive the greater shock; and tie 
world will only have completer proof of those very 
facts which we are so anxious to disguise or disfi- 
eure, 

It was observed during the debate that thouch 
our ships of war were quite sufficieatly provided 
with the means of “combatting an ordinary foe, they 
ought to have been fitted out in an extraordinary 
way to combat such a foe az the Americans!” But 
suppose the admiralty not to have fitted them outia 
this extraordinary way? Were they to blame for that? 
Was there a maa in the country who did not despise 
the American navy? Was there a public writer be- 
sides myself who did not doom that navy to des- 
truction in @ month? Did not all parties exceedingly 
relish the description, givenin a very august as- 
sembly, of “half a dozen of fr friga‘es, with bits of 
striped bunting at their mastheads?” Did not the 
Guerriere sali up and down the American coast, 
with her name wriiten on her flag, challenging those 
fir frigates? Did not the whole nation, with one 
voice, exclaim at the affair of the Little Belt. “On- 
ly let Rodgers come within reach of one of our fii- 
gates!” Ifthen such was the opinion of the whole 
nation, of all men of all parties; with what justice 
is the board of admiralty hlamed for not thinking 
otherwise; for not sending out the means of combat- 
ing an extraordinary sort of foe; for not issuing a 
privilege to our frigates to run away from one of 
those fir built things with a dit of striped bunting at 
its mast head? 

It has always been the misfortune of England that 
her rulers and her people have spoken and have 
thought contemptuously of the Americans. Your 
lordship andI were boys, and indeed not born, oF 
at least I was not, when our king first was involved 
in a quarrel with the Americans. But almost 25 
long as I can remember any thing, I can remember 
that t'lis contempt was expressed in the songs and 
sayings of the clodhoppers amongst whom I was 








Suppose he were, next time, to make a motion for 


bornand bred; in doing which wg conducted, down 
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athe éarth that we delved, thre seatiments of the 
sy = - and lords. ‘The result of the fermer War, 
evures and lords. } 7 oot wae 
tite it enlightened nobody, «dded to the vindic- 
yee ess of hundreds of thousands; so that we lave 
parce into this war with all our old stock ot con- 
renpe and a vastly increased stock of rancor. ‘To 
nz 
per i insupportabie. Soine mea, in order to Keep 
er down, in their language, and ut the sony Lene 
not to use harsh expressiuis, obsere that she ts only 
hes part of ourselves. They wish her to be 
wanher part of 1 3. still to be a sorto! 
thought, If not dependent upon us, still to ” ; wd " 
rounger child ofour fuintly, coming 1 after e wit. 
‘Januica, ec. met avery worthy Scots gent emn, 
month or two ugo, who washed that some are abili- 
ty would propose a scheme ‘hat he had, and w ithout 
which, he said, we never showtd have peace agaci.— 
“Well, sir? (sail 1) “and pray what is your 
scheme?” “Why,” (said he,) “itis very sempre, at 
‘stoforman UWV/O.V wita the American states. 
It was raining, and [ wanted to get on; so that I had 
not time to ascertain What ser? of unio he meant. 
Tunis gentleman, however, was remarkably mode- 
rate in his views, The fir greater part of ye LiL 
tion expect absolute colonial submission; and i our 
ficetsand arnues should not finally succeed in bring- 
ing a property tax from America into his ma) ae 
exchequer, tne far greater part oi the peopic ba 
be most grievously disappointed. So that tats cal. 
‘ankees has given y ‘dship and 
temp: of the Yankees has given your es he: 
your colleagues a good deal to doin order to satisty 
the hopes anc? expectations which have been exCle 
ted, and which, Lassure you, are confidently cater- 
lied. 
“ofthe effects of this coniempt I know nobody how- 
ever, Who have so much reason to repent as the 
officers of his majesty’snavy. It they had triumph- 
ed, it would only save been over halt a dozen ef 
fir frigates, with bits of bunting at their mast heads. 
They were sure to gain no reputation in the oenaat: 
and if they were defeated, what was their lot’ The 
worst of it is, they themselves did in some meéa- 
sure contribute to their own ill fate; for of all men 
living, none spoke of “poor Jonathan’ with SO 
much contempt. To read their letters, or the let- 
ters which our newspaper people pretend to have 
reccived trom them at the onset of the war, one 
would have thought that they would hardly have 
condescended to return a shot troma bunting ship. 
And now, to see that bit of bunting flying so often 
over the British flag! Oh! it is stinging beyond ex- 
pression. The people in the counury cannot think 
how itis, There are some people who are for ta- 
ling the American eommodores at their word, as- 
cribing their victories to the immediate intervention 
ofprovidence. Both Perry and Macdonough begin 
their despatches by saying, “Almighty God has gi- 
yell us a victory.” Some of their glergy upon this 
ground alone, call them christian heroes, and com- 
pare them to Joshua, who, by the bye was aJew.— 
{ observe that when any of them get beaten, they 
say nothing about supernatural agency; yet there is 
sull a victory on one side or the other; and if they 
ascribe their victories to such agency, why not as- 
cribe our victories, and of course their own defeats 
to this game overruling cause? If Mr. Madison had 
told the congress, that ‘Alinighty God had been 
pleased to enuble the enemy to burn their capitol,” 
ow they would have stared at him! Yet surely he 
might have said that with as much reason as ¢om- 
inodore Macdonough ascribed his victory to such 
interposition. Ifcommodore Perry, who captured 
our fleet on Lake Erie, had been met at New York 


feasted and toasted as he was, and had been tol! 
that the cutise oF this was, that he had gained no 
Victory, even according to his own official account; 
how silly he would have Iooked! And yet he could 
have no reason to complain. I perceive also many 
other instances of this aping propensity in the Aic- 


hat the American republic is to be a great Atay Itis the “honorable William Jones, secre- 


tary of theuavy;” the “honoradle the mayor of New- 
York;” “his Agaor the chief justice;” and even the 
inembers of congress call one another “honorad’e 
genticinea,” and their “jonosrad’e feieads.”’ I was 
not iit of late aware, that this sickly taste was be- 
coine so prevalent in America. ‘Lhis is indeed con- 
tempuble; and Engiand will have in a few years, a 
much better ground of reliance for success, in this 
change of national character in America, than ia the 
force of ourzurms. When once the hankering after 
titles becoines general in that country; when once 
riches wi have produced that effect, the country 
will become an easy prey to an oid, compuct, ancl 
easily wicided government like ours. When men 
find that they cannot obtain titles under the form of 
government now existing, they will, as soon as they 
uave the opportunity, sell the country itself to any 
sovereign, who will gratify their base ambition.— 
‘Rhis is the slow poison that is at work oa the Ame- 
rican constitution. It wiil proceed, unless specdily 
checked, to the utter destruction of that which it 
hits assailed. Our best way is to make peace with 
them now, and leave this poison to work. By the 
tune they get to “right honorable;,” we shall be rea- 
dy to receive their allegiance. When the bit of 
bunting come to be exchanged for some sort of ar- 
moriul Wing, the felluws who now “figat like blood 
thirsty savages,” as our papers say, will become as 
tame und as timid as sheep. Iam, &c. , 
WM. COBBETT. 


FROM COBBETT’S REGISTER, OF DECEMBER 10. 


ore \ 
YO THE COSSACK PRIESTHOOD OF THE 
STATE OF SIASSACHUSETTS. 
Borex, Noy. 29, 1314. 

GrxtTurmrn—I perceive, that there were held in 
your state, and at your instigation, and under your 
gutdance und ministry, solemn feasts and thanks tiv- 
wigs ON account of the entrance of the Cossacks into 
Paris, and of the fallof Napoleon. Hence, [perceive 
that you are called the chaplains of the Cossacks; 
aml sometimes, the Cossack priesthood. That you, 
who used to be regarded as some of the best men 
in your republic, and the purity of whose religious 
motives were never even doubted, should have ex- 
posed yourselves to the application of such titles, 
[ extremely regret to hear. But it is not my busi- 
ness to give way to private feelings upon such an 
occasion. Itis for me, as far as I am able, and as I 
dare, to make ¢ruth known to the world; and, as you, 
in this Case, appear to me, to have shewn a more de- 
cided hostility to truth, than any other set of men of 
whom Ihave heard, not excepting the editors of the 
London newspapers, it is natural for me to address 
myself to you upon the subject. 

The religion, o/which you profess to be teachers, 
is the Presbyterian. I believe there are three or 
four sorts of presbyterian christians. To which of 
these sorts you belong, or whether some of you are 
of one sort, and some of each of the others, I know 
not. Nor is it material; it being well known, that 
substantially, agi these sorts are the same, and that 
the religion you professed, has existed, and has 
been the generally prevailing religion in the four 
Eastern states of the republic, where there has been 





with looks of perfect indifference, imtcad ef being 





born and reared an industrious, sober, humane, brave 
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and free people, distinguished above all others for 
their good understanding of the— fn the number 
yom which we copy, two or three lines are oblitera- 
ted.J—Whether they would have been as good, bet- 
ter, or worse, without the religion that you have 
taught—whether, discarding, as is the manner of 
some men, all mysieries, and believing in nothing, 
the truth of which cannot be substantiated by un- 
deniable facts, or by incontrovertible argument, they 
would have beenas good, bette, or worse, than they 
are, is a question, which I witl not meidle with— 
But vou will excuse me, if I observe, that, while 
this can possibly be made a question amongst rational 
men, you, who receive pay for your teacning of re- 
ligion, ought to be very careful to excite no doubt 
in the minds of mankind as to the parity of your 
views, or the sincerity of your faith. : 

Your recent conduct does, however, appear to 
have excited such doubts in the minds of your 
countrymen. In my mind it has done more. It tas 
convinced me that your motives are any thing ra- 
ther than pure; snd that your professions are amere 
pretence; a trick to enable you Zo live wiihout labor 
upon the earnings of those who do luoor, Just us are 
the tricks of Monks and Friars, and of ali other im 
posers on popular creduuliy, from the goiden- 
palmed showman of the lady oi Loretto down to the 
lousy-cowled consecrators of halfpenny st-lngs o: 
beads, and the itinerant Protestant bawlers, Wiiose 
harrangues are wholly incomprenensibie, uniil the) 
come round with their hat to collect the means o1 
recruiiing the belly. All the zeal of imposters o. 
every kind; all their calumnies of others; ail theii 
innumerable persecutions of those who have endea- 
yored to withdraw the people from their degrading 
influence, have had this great end in view: to extrac: 
and secure to themselves the means of living well, 
without laber, out of the earnings of those who do 
labor. Lam very sorry to ascribe such a motive to 
you, whose forefathers fied toa wilderness rather 
than violate the dictates of their conscience; but 
truth compels me to say, that you appear to have no 
claim to an exemption from the general charge.— 
Yet, Iam not so unjust as to suppose, much less to 
hold forth to the world, that a// the Priests of Mas- 
sachusetts are of this description; but, as I find no 
account of any protest, on the part of any of the 
priests, against the odious and detestavle celebra- 
tions and facts before mentioned, I shall stand fully 
justified for not making any particular exceptions. 
If any of the priests of Massachusetts feel sore un- 
der the appeliation which I have given them, they 
ought to direct their resentment against those whose 
conduct has brought it upon them, and not against 
me, unless they are able to shew that I charge them 
unjustly. -e 

‘Had you, indeed, confined your thanksgivings to 
the release of certain countries of Europe from the 
arms of an invader, a conqueror, an oppresser, a am- 
bitious despot, who, instead of giving Liberty, added 
to the civil sufferings of some of the nations, whom 
he over-ran, having first extinguished republican 
government, and along with it political liberty, in 
France, where the people had put power into his 
hands to be used in the cause of freedom; had you 
held solemn thanksgivings on account of tie tri- 
umnh of the Cossacks, and their assoctates, in the 
cause of the civil and political iis pendence of na- 
tions, you would not have excited indignation in 
the breast of any reasonabie man; for, though some 
men would have differed with you in opinion upon 
ihat point; though some men would have said as 
some men thought, that the conqueror could not 


pire as he was grasping; that, in a few years t 

several countries of whichit was composed be a 
ning with France, would; in all human probabi;i:,. 
throw off his yoke, and form themselves into int 
pendent states, freed from all his, as wel! as all fon. 
mer shackles; and that, thus, he would, in the e 1 
be found to have been instrumental in establish. : 
liberty, civil, as well as religious, in every par " f 
Europe where it did not before exist; thourh som 
men would have said this, and would, of course. 
have joined you in your thanksgivings for the Vict 

ries of the Cossacks, no just aud considerate a 
could have censured you, so long as you cendata 
your thanksgivings to the aforementioned objects 
But when, in your prayers and sermons, you called 
the Cossacks, and others engaged on the same side 
‘the Bulwark of your Religion; when, with the Re 
verend Mr. PARiSH at your head, you calle 1 Ni. 
poleon Anti-Christ, and bawled out songs of Praise 
to the Cossacks and ‘heir associates for pullins him 
down; and especially when you maliciously thr W 
on your political opponents the charge of beiag the 


ne 
> hot 


abettors of Auti-Christ; then you excited the indice 
I ot? 4 c +} “2 «yl - ” Y o- e 7 o° 
tation of all those who did not turn with disrust 


from your horrid ejaculations and harrangues, 

If there was one tr:it above all others, by which 
your sermons and prayers, until of late years, were 
characterized, it was by your zealous, your violen! 
not to say foulmouthed, aitacks on the Romish Po ‘ 
Uff, faith and worship; you had no scruple to repre. 
sent the Pope as an Anti-Christ, and as the Scarlet 
Whore of Old Babylon, covered with abominations. 
How clearly did you prove that he was the deas; 
of the Revelations; that he had made the world 
drunk with his fornications; that his seven heads 
were the seven hills on which Rome is situated; his 
‘en horns the ten principal catholic sovereigns of 
Europe; and that his colour was scarlet, because it 
was dyed in the blood of the Saints? Was there a ser. 
mon, was there a prayer that issued from your lips, 
in Which you did not call on the Lord for venreance 
on this “Man of Sin,” and in which you did 10% de. 
scribe the Catholic Religion as idolatrous, blasphe- 
mous, diabolical, and as evidently tending to the 
eternal damnation of millions and millions of precious 
souls? 

Every one who shall read what Iam now writing, 
must acknowledge, that this description of your 
conduct, in regard to the Romish church, is fur 
short of the mark. What, then have you now to 
say in justification of your recent conduct? Where 
is your justification for your violent attacks oa Na- 
poleon and his family, to say nothing, at present, of 
your thanksgivings for the restoration of the an- 
cient order of things, or, in your own language “th 
ancient and venerable institutions?”? Where is your 
jusGfication for your attacks on Bonaparte? Others 
indeed, might consistently attack them. Such as 
thougut that the Church of Rome and her power 
were good things; or, such as regarded] one religion 
as good as another, might consistently attack Bon2- 
parte. Gut you, you who professed the opinions 
above described; how [ Here also a few lines ure ob- 
litera ed} power commenced, jexisting in Europe 2 
system of religion, or, as you called it, irreligion, 
having at the head of it a sovereign pontiff, with 
innumerable cardinals, bishops, vicars, general 2b- 
bois, priors, monks, friars, seeular priests, ke. &e. 
under him. To this body you ascribed false doc- 
trines, tricks, frauds and cruelties, without end— 
You charged them with the propogation of idolatry 
and blasphemy, with keeping the peuple in ign” 
rance; with nourishing superstition; with blowing 





lrme have held under his sway so extensive an Cim-) the ames of persecution; with daily murdering, 
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‘.e most horrid manner, the martyr’s to the true viors;” who heard you in the words of Mn. Panisn’ 
ich. The sovercign pontiff himself, the corner] sifting from the pope to Napoleon himself the im- 
tone of Ce Who'e body, you constantly called augi-! putation of being Anti-Christ, and charging your po- 
christ, the scarlet whore, \be beast, and tie man of) uUcal opponents with being the abettors of that 
sin and. you prayed most vehementiy for his over-| “scarlet whore,” that “man of sin’” What must have 
throw’, insisting that the system of which he was} been the surprise and indignation of those, who 
che foundation manifestly vended to the eternal) Were the witnesses of your conduct upon this me-_ 
lumnation of thesouls of the far greater par: of the morable occasion? How you may stand at this time, 
pe spice of Europe. : li) tine Estimation of your flocks, it is impossible for 
* Well Napoleon arose. He hurled down the pope;|me to know; but if you still preserve your former 
heoverthrew the anti-christ, the searlet whore, the} We.guy and consequence, I must say, that you ex- 
beast, the man of sin; and with him ail the long dist}4#bit an stance of success, of which, in an en- 
of persecutors of the saints. Napoleon and his as- ightened country, no former set of imposters ever 
socia'es did, in three years, what your prayers and| had to boast. 
preachings had not been able to effect in three cen- What was that “ancient order of things,” the re- 
turies. ‘The pope was stripped of all temporal pow-, turn of waich you haiied with such rapture? What 
cv; the cardinals and bishops were reduced to mere} were those “venerable institutions,” of which you 
evoets; the monks were driven fvom ticir dens ot} dianked the lord jor the approaching re-establish- 
laziness and debauchery; the tricks and frauds were|meal? The holy see of Rome was one, and the sn. 
exposed; the adored imeges were turned inio fire) g¥éséééon Was another. Thousands of subaltern “ve- 
wood; the holy relics were laughed at; the light or uervable institutions” naturally followed in the irain 
truth was sufered freely to beam upon the minds) Of Uese; such as the Virgin Mary’s house at Lovet- 
of the peospic; relivious persecution was put an end) t9; the shrine of Saint Anthony, the holy cross; the 
to; and all men were not only permitied; but alsu| extubation of Sint Catharine’s Wheel, the Holy 
encouraged, openly te profess, pursue aiid eajoy,) Phorn that penctrated Curist’s cheek, of the Breech ; 
whwever species of religious faith and Worsiip, €3 OF St. Polomo, so efficacious with barren wives, 
they chose. Every man became eligible to oftices,|especiatly by a lusty Monk. Hundreds and thoa- 
trustsand honors; and throuchont the domains of Sands of thousands of these “veneradle” things, na- 
taly and France, where a Presbyterian would have) turally foliowed the overthrow of him who had over- 
been tied to astake and roasted rather than be suf-| thrown them. All the persecutions of the Protes- 
fered to fill an office of trust, or to preach to a con-| tants; all the frauds, insolance, and cruelty of the 
grexation, relizious liberiv was, under Napotcon, | Romish Prists must have been in your view. You 
made as perfect as in Peausyvivania, and more per-/4re not ignorant men, On the contrary, you are some 
‘of the most cunning even of Priests. You knew to 





rect than in your state of Massachusetts. z 
These ave facts, Which none of you, not even Mr.|* Moral certainty, tuat the Pope, whom you had for- 
Parish, will dare openly to deny. They arc as no-;Merley led your flocks to believe was Anti-Christ, 


torious 2s they wijl be and ought to be memorable. | would be restored. You knew, that instead of a mul- 
Ought yew not, therefore, to have rejoiced at this | der sway, he would naturally be more rigid than 
wonderful change in tuvor of religious liberty ?| ever in the exercise of his power, Ali tuts you knew. 
Now could yeu see fifty millions of souls set tree! You knew, that the toleration of all Protestant sects, 
without feeling: it impossible to suppress aul expres-| the encouragement of them, the free use of reason 
sion of your picasure? How could you see the fall, on religious subjects, and the free circulation of re- 
of anti-christ without putting up thankseiving® to| ligious opinions, which were so complete under Na- 
‘nat God, to whom vou had so jong been praying,! Peteon, would be instantly destroyed in the far 
whom you had so long Deen worrying Witch your sreacer partot Europe. And yet you held a solemn 
importunities, for the nccomplisument of that ob- hanksgiving to God, that Napoleon had been over- 
ject? Was not this an event calculated to cali forti, Uarowna, and you had the impious hypocrisy to call 
rour gratitude to Heaven? Ougtit it not to have been! lus enemies “ihe bulwarks of religion;” you, aye, 
expected from you, that you shoutd speak very! yeu, Whose fathers fled to a wilderness across the 
canuously in disapprodation of Napoleon and the sea, rather than live where they were not permitted 
French republicans, who had effected what you had openiy to denounce as damnabie the remnants which 
j the church of England had preserved of that very 
you not, if you had spoken at all of the sins of his redigion; of which we enemies of Napoleon were the 
ambition; if you had blamed him as an iavader, a bulwark, and which you now thanked God for the 
conqueror, «destroyer of republican freedoin, | to, prospect of seeing restored! 
dave touched him with a tender hand, considering} ‘Tae holy tather whom you had formerly called 
che immense. benefits which religious liberty had the “Scarlet Whore,” dyed in the blood of the 
received in consequence of his invasions and con- Saints. The “Beust,’? as you used to call him, 
quests? Ought he not to have iound in you above ali! Whose “mouth was full of blasphemies;” remounted 
men living, if not impartial judges, at least, miid ‘his chair even beiore “ue most christian king” got 
‘upon his throne. One of his first acts was to restore 
able institution,” 


so long been praying for apparently in vain? Ougiit, 


end moderate censors? 
It this was what might naturally and justly have the Jesuits, that “ancient and vener 
been expected from you, what must have been the|which had become so odious, on account of its 
surprise and indignation of those who saw you a-|Wicked zcts, that it had been abolished by all the 
— the very ficreest of Napoleon's ives; amongst |princes of Europe, and even by a former Pope him- 
u€ toulest of his calumniators; amongst the first|self. The next remarkable step was, the re-esta- 





and loudest of those who rejoiced at his fali; who) 
Ne you holding solemn fasts and thanksgiving’s tor | 
nis wf erthrow; who heard you hail with poty rapuure| 
Lie rcuuyn ot ‘tthe P I oaenest wd , : “99 

emeitie } 4 ATC cae O1rder of things, and the 
pr. tablishment ot the ‘venerable: in vitutions” ot 
MUTOpe; Who heard you joining in. the hozannas of 


rie marke : sorrel at , : 
“ Mobes, styling the Cossacks and their associa- 





“{) 604, Ls Gage Lr ce , , 1 
‘s Yul aVAS ot relivion,” “deliverers,” and **sQ 
oe 'rLEVENT To iL ¥ i, 


guige in rebroaching Napolvan with 2 


biishment of the :nguisition in Spain, where it had 
been abolished by NVupoleon on the day that he took 
possession of the government of that country; and, 
what is wor-hy of par icular natice, though perfect- 
ly natural, “Ferdinand the deloved” in his ordiuance, 
dated 22d July last, for the re-e stabhisuiwen of that 
horrid tribunal, makes us¢ of atmost zour very lan- 
ire abolition, 2% 
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vou will see by the ordinance itsclf, annexed to this 
¢ctter, 
You yourselves well know what that tribunal was; 


bat, as some of the good people whom you have de-[accused. ‘They usually contrive the Auto te fill or 


welved, miaty noi kuow the precise nature of that 
“uenerudle institution,’ which Napoleon abolished, 
and which has been restoved in consequence of the 
success of your “bulwaries of region,’ 1 will here 
msert an account of it from the last edition of /n- 
cuctypecie Britannita, referring your flocks to My. 


“ACT OF FAITH.—In the Romish Church, is ; 
solemn day held by the {nquisition, for the punisl- 
4inent of kerctucs, and the absolution of the innocent 


some great festival, that the execution may pass 
wi more awe and regerd; at least it is always on 
a Sundiay.—Pne wtauto du Le, or acé of Soith, my; be 
called the last act of the Inquisiterial tragedy; ii b 
4 kind of goat-delivery, appointed as oft asa compe. 
tent number of prisoners in the Inquisition are con. 


Dohson’s greatly improved Philadelphia edition,| Victed of neresy, either by iheirown voluntary or cx. 


that -they may verify the correctness of the extract, 
which they wil find under the words “nguisi‘ion” 
and “act of faith,” as toliows:— 

NQUISITION.—In the church of Rome, a tribu- 
nal in several Roman Ca-holic countries, erected by 
the Penes for the examination and punishment of 
heretics —This eotir was founded im the 12th cen- 
tury, by Father Dominic and his followers, who 
were scm by Pope Inncceat UL with orders to ex- 
cite the Catholic princes and people to extirpaie 
heretics, to search into their number and aduttry, 
and to iransmit a faiiaful account thereoi to Rome. 
Hence they were called Jnguisitors; and this gave 
birth to the fermidable tribunal of the Eiquisiuon, 
whic was reecived in all Italy and the dominions 


worted confession, or on the evidence of certain Wit- 
nesses. The process is this:—la the morning’ tiey 
arc vrougut inio a giext hall, where they have cer. 
tun hubiis put on, which they are to wear in the 
processiou. The procession is led up by Dominican 
Friars; afler wiici come the penitents, some with 
san benitees, and some withoui, according to the na- 
ture or tne crimes; being: ali in black coats without 
stecves aud barefooted, with a wax candlein their 
+ pe Theae are foliowed by the penitents who 
lave Narrowly Cscaped being burnt, who over their 
black coats have agg, Bees he ae. inte 
| ‘i Us 4 ponies 
turned downwards, E"vege revolto. Next come the 
newative and relapsed, who are to be burnt, having 
flames oa weir habiis pointing upwards. Af.c 





of Spain, except the kingdom of Naples and tire 


Ceuntricc-—Phis disbolical tribunal takes; 
snce of Heresy, Judaism, Mahometanisin, 


* 
yr 
LO, 


CogMize 
Sodomy, snd Polygamy; and the people stand ng 


much in fear of it, that parents detiver their children, 
iuisbands their wives, dnd mastevs their servants, to| 
ts offeers, without daring in the least to murmur. 
‘ne prisoners are kept for a long time, *Uil the, 
themselves turn theirown accusers; and declare tie 
cause of their imprisonment; for they are neither 
told their crime, nor confrozted with witnesses. As 
soon us they are b:prisoaed treir friends go into 
mourning, and speak of them as dead, nei daring to 
solicit their pardon, lest they shouid be breught in 
as accomplices. When there is no shadow ot preot! 
against the pretended criminai, he 13 dischurged, 


> 4-2 


siter suilcring the most cruel to:tares, a tedious 


tuesc¢ Come sucii as profess doc:rines contrary to the 
futh of Rome, who, besides flames point ing Up 
Wards have tacir piciure painted on their breasts, 
Wit dog's, serpean.s, and devils, ali open anouthed 
aboutit, Eacn prisoner is attended with a familiar 
oi the Inquisition: and those to be burnt have also a 
J esuli on exch naund, who is continually preaching to 
tucm toabjure. Aiter the prisoner’s come a troo: 
of iamulijars on horseback, and aticr them the Ingu- 
siiors, and other officers of the court, on mules; jas? 
or all, the Inquisitor Generai, on a white horse, led 
by Wo men with biack hats and green hat bands. 
A scuttotd is crected in the Lemero de Pacs, big 
enough for twoor three thousand pespie; at one ead 
of Which ure tue prisoners, at the omer tie Inquisi- 
tors. Af.cr asexmon made up of encomiums on the 
faquisition, and invectives aguinst heretics, a priest 
ascends adesk new the middie of the scafold, and 





and dreadful imprisonment, and ure loss of the 
greatest part of his effects. The sentence aguimst 
the priscners is pronounced pubiicly, and with the 
greatesi solem.ity. In Portugal, they erect a thea- 
tre eapabic of hoiding 300 persons; in which tuey 
place a rich altar, and raise seats on each side im the 
form ofan amphitheatre. There the prisoners are 
olaced; and over against them is a high cnair, 
whether they are called, one by one, to lear tien 
doom, from one of the Inquisitors.—These unhappy 
pedpie know what they are to suffer by the clotnes 
they wear that day. Those who uppear in thicii 
own elothes aie discharged, upon payment of a fine; 
these whe have a sauto benito, or strait yellow cou 
without sleeves, charged with St. Andrew’s eress, 
have their lives, but torfeit all them effects; those 
who have the resemblance of flames made of red 
serge, sewed upon their santo benite, without any 

cross, are pardoned, but threatencd to be burnt is 
ever they relapse; but those who, besiites these 
Hames. ate on their santo benito their own picture, 
surrounded with tigtres of deviis, are condemned to 
expire in the flanies. The Inquisitors, who are ec- 
clesiastics, do not pronounce the sentence of death;| 
hut form end read an act, in Which they say, that 
‘hat the criminal being convicted of such a ermne, 
bey dis Owggcontession, is with much retueciance de- 
iivered tothe secular powcr to be punished accord 

ing to his demerits; and this writing they rive to tire 


having taken the abjuration of the penitents, recites 
the finai sentence ot those who are tobe put to death; 
and delivers them to the secular arm, earnestly be- 
seeching at the same time the sccular power no’ 
to touch thei blood, or put theiz tives in danger. 
Lhe prisoners being thus in the hands of the civil 
Magisirates, are presently londed with chains, and 
curried first to the secular goal, and from thence i: 
an bour or two brougut beturc ihe civil judge; who, 
wher asking in what religion they intended to die, 
pronounces sentence on such as acciare thev die & 
the communion of Rome, that they shall be firs: 
strangled,and thea burniio ashes; on such as die in 
any other faith, that they be burnt alive. Both are 
mamediatcly carried to the Ribera, the place of ex- 
ecuiion; where there are as many stakes set up ‘4 
there are prisoners to be burnt, wiih a quantity ¢! 
dry lurs about them. ‘ihe stakes of the professed, 
at is, such as persist in there heresy, are abou: 
four yards high, having a small board towards the 
top fur the prisoner to be seated on. “The negative 
and relupsed being first strangled and burnt, te 
professed mount their stakes by a laddes; and the 
Jesuits, after several repeated exhortations to bere 
conciled to the church, part with them, teiling 
them they leave them to the devil, who is standing 
attheir elbow to receive their souls, and carry them 
with bun into the flames of hell. On this a great 





seven Judges, who uticud wt theright side ef the al- 


tur, Whe immediately pass sentence,’ 


) 


shout is raised, and the cry is, fet the dog’s beards 
be made; Which 43 done by thursting gaming furze. 
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‘y3/ened to long poles against their faces, eill their 
hee; are burnt to acoal, which is accompanied with 
she loudest acclamations of Joy, At last fire is sel 
ts the furze at the bottom of the stake, over whici 
che professed are chained so high, tht the top of 
‘Ve flame seldom reaches higher than the board they 
sit on; so that they rather seem roasied than burni. 
‘here cannot bea more lamenta!ie spectacle; the 
guiferers continually cry out, while they are able, 
Misericordia per amor de Didos. ‘Pity for the love 
of God” yet it is beheld by all sexes and ages with 
transports of joy and satisfaction.” o 

Pcopleof Massachusetts! Sons of Engiishmen who 
{fied to a wilderness, who sacrificed their dearest 
connections to religious liberty! Merciful, humane, 
gentle, kind, and brave people of Massachusetts, 
though your Cossack priests can view with dry eyes 
and unmoved muscles tis horrid spectacle, does it 
not chill the blood in your veins? Tiongh they, with 
holy impudence can put up thanksgiving for the 
fall ofhim, by whom this “venerabie instituuon” 
had been overthrown, and of whese fll its revival 
was anatural, if not certain, consequence; do not 
your hearts revolt at the impiousicss, the baseness, 
the cruelty, of the sentiment? 

People of Massachusetts (for to your hardened 
priests will E no longer address myself,) what could 
have been the real cause of this conduct on the part 
of your priests? In the people of England it was 
very natural and reasonable to rejoice at the fall of 
Napolcon. He had immense power; he was near 
them; he had threatened to invade their country; ae 
had made prepartions for eo domg. It was there- 
fore, natural for them to rejoice at his fall; but 
even here, with the exception of a few hypocrites, 
despised by persons of sense, of all parties, peopic 
did not rejoice at his fall as an eneciny of religion. 
Had your priests not put up thanksgiving for the de- 
liverance of redizvion, their conduct might have been 
passed over; but, when they made that the ground 
of their gratitude to the Cossacks -nd to Heaven, 
tney invited the lash of censure; they called aloud 
for the detestation of mankind. 

While, indeed, the French nation seems to have 
thrown ase’ all religion whatever; wile they were 
setting aside ail the memorials and marks of the 
christian era; Wiile they were apparently all atheists, 
there was some reason for your priests to wish 
their overthrow. Even in that case, however, they 
would have shewn more confidence in christianity, 
if they had been less bitter against the French. 
Some men thought, that there extreme asperity 
wgainst such writers as Paine seemed not to say, 
that they possessed ability to defeat him in the field 
of argument; and, indeed, scemed to argue, that 
they did not feel asufficient degree of confidence in 
the goodness of their cause itself; tor, if they had 
been thoroughly convinced, as they ought to have 
been that the christian religion was built upon a 
Tock, and that the gates of hell would never prevail 
against it, Paine would have been an object of their 
fity, rather than of their persecution. ‘Yheir anger 
against him was madness, unless they apprehended 
danger from his attempts; and if they did apprehend 
danger from those attermpis, they shewed a want of 
sufficient confidence in their cause itself, which 
Want of confidence should have taught them moder- 
ation intheir attacks on the adversary. There was 
2 §reat outcry about atheism in France; but what 
Was it after all; but letting the human mind loose to 
range at pleasure? When every man was at liberty 
to eay what he liked, who need have been afraid of 
the cause of truth? He who was an insincere ehris- 


whothought it flse, but who professed it from inée,~ 
esied motives, had reason to rail against che innova 

tors; but he who wase real believer, and whose belies 
was Founded on the conclusions of reason, could net, 


) possibly have any ground ior alarm, seeing that free - 


don of discussion is, and ecernally must be favorable 
toéruth; and, of course, hostite to error and false- 

hood. ‘Vise, therefore, who are opposed to free- 

dom of discussion, on aay subject, and who makes 

use of clamours, slanders or force to prevent it, may, 

in atl causes, and acting under whatever preteace, be 

safely considered as wishing to sustain error or 

ralschood. 

But these observations do not apply to the caseoi 
the Simperor Napoleon. However just tie hatred 

of your priests against the atheists or France, there 

was no portion of that hatred due to him, who re- 

opened ihe churches, who invited the performance 

of reiigious worship, who encouraged tne people to 

make provision for the maintenance of the parochi- 

cai clergy, who went very regularly to heart mass 

hiinseif; but who at the sume time, effectually pre- 

vented all religious persecution; who counienanced 

aid ercouraged elt religious sects; who put then 

all upon a footing of civii and political eqmality; and 

wo, throughout his vast dominions, was speed. 

ly introducing such a system as to religion, as Must 

in 2 few years have inevitably rooted out every fibre 

of superstition, and have put an end for ever to that 

spizit of persecution, which had so long been fillings 

Europe with misery and crimes. 

Be, he, therefore what he- might, in other respects, 

ne had been, and he was a protcctor of religious 

trecdom. This quality, one would have thousit, 

Was that which, above all others, ought to have 

pleaded in his behalf with your priests; yet they 

rejoiced at his fall; they hailed his enemies as the 
“bulwarks of religion;” they put up thanksgiving: 

for the restoration of the “venerable institutions” 
Which ie had pulled down; and. they even calied mr 

“Anti-Christ,” the appellation which they had for- 

merly given to the pope. 

Let your priests say what they will of the Preach, 
republicans and o1 Napoleon, the worldare witnesses 
to the fact, that even though a counter revolu ion 
has taken place in France, that country has derived 
immense advantages from the revolution; that she is 
now freed from numerous oppressions before endur- 
ed; that her agriculture has made astonishing pro- 
gress; that she has got rid of her feudal tyraniies, 
er monke, her tythes; that her farmers are now able 
to undersell ours in our own markets; that her ma- 
nufactures are greatly increased; and that, as yet, 
her king has not ventured to overthrow Napoicon’s 
laws, securing to all men perfect religious liberty, 
and an equality as to all matters connected with re- 
ligious worship and the public capacities of the pro- 
fessors of different religions. Nothing could be a 
greater compliment to Napoleon, than the stipula- 
tion With the king, that NAPOLEON’S CODE, civi 

and religious, should remain untouched. 

What ground, then, could your priests have for 
their implicable hatred of Nepoleon? Way did 
they put up thanksgiving for his overthrow? Why 
did they call the Cossacks and theit associates the 
‘“bulwarks of religion’? Why did they cali him 
the oppressor of Spain, who had abolished the Jn- 


vents and their luxury? What could have been the 
cause of their being amongst his calumniators? How 
‘came they to join in the prayers and thanksgivings 
of the Jesuits and Dominicans? The truth, 1s, they 
were actuated by self interest. 





tian; he who donbted of the truth of chaistianity; he 


quisition, and had driven the monks from thei? con~ 


They were alarmed 
at the consequences to which freedom. of diseussinn 
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might lead. The sudden overihrow of the old es- 
tablishments of Europe; the great shock which the 
French revolution gave to long received opinions; 
the burst of light which had come. into the human 
mind; these alarmed them. They began to fear, 
that, if religion became out of fashion in Europe, it 
might become out of fashion in Massachusctts, and 
leave them in a situation like that of the buckle 
makers, when shoe strings came in vogue.—They 
now began to perceive, that the fall of the pope and 
of the Romish superstition and persecutions would 
be to them avast injury. They saw hat the French 
and Napoleon were snatching the very bread and 
meat off their plates. This was the true cause of 
their hostility against him; this was the true cause 
of their thanksgivings for the victories of the Cos- 
sacks and their associates, as the “bulwarks of re/i- 
gion; that is tosay, the bulwark, of their bread and 
meat; the bulwark of their living well without labor 
on the earnings of you, who pay them, and who do 
labor. Thesame motive would, of course, have in- 
duced them to abuse the puliers down of Mahomet. 
No. mustthey besurprised if the world should sus- 
pect, that, ina similay cause, they would have made, 
if they could, asoiemn league ana covenant with 
the devil himself, and havc called Aim the “bulwark 
of religion.” 

If sis conclusion against the Cossack priests oi 
Massachusetis were not obviously deducible fiom 
their above described conduct, unsupported by aiy 
fact; if any other proof were wanted, you have that 
proof in their electioncering tricks of lastyear, when, 
amongst other objections to the electing of a repub- 
lican, or, as they termed it, democratic, legislature, 
they complained of a former democratic legislature 
inthese memorable words: “They impaired tie con- 
stitutional provisicn for the support cf a pudlie wor- 
ship by releasing the disatected from contributing 
tothe support of permanent teachers of piciy, reli- 
gion, and morality.” That is to say, they complain- 
ed of the “democrats” for having endeavored ic 
make Massachusetts, in point of religious bberty, 
what Winiiam Peyn made Pennsylvania, and wha’ 
Napoleon had made, as nearly as he possitniy could 
France and Italy, and ail the countries which he 
had conquered. 
the hostility of your priests to the French republi- 
cans, to Napoleon, and the republican party in A- 
merica. They had long enjoyed the beneiices of « 
sort of established and dominaiut church; they hud 
long been receiving compulsory paymenis for their 
support; they had long felt the agreeable effects o! 
this “venerad/e mstitution.” “Tne example of France, 
and the practical effect thereof in America, had sha- 
ken their hold of valuable possessions; und hence, 
and hence alone, their abuse of the French: and Na- 
poleon; their dread of the continuance of his power; 
their exultation at his overthrow; and them thanks- 
givings for the restoration of those ‘‘venerable in- 
stitutions” in Europe; those ecclesiastical powers 
and profits which kept their own in countenance, 
and of which the French and Napoleon had been the 
determined enemies. é, 


No more need be said. You, the people of Mas- 
sachusetts, who possess so much good sense, who 
have so often exercised that good sense as to other 
persons and things, cannot long remain the dupes of 
these hypocrites, who, while they have the desire 
of your welfare in the next world, constantly on 
their lips, are manifestly intent upon securing to 
themselves, in this world, ease and picniy at the 
public expense. 


Here we see the REAL cround o7 


POSTSCRAPT.—Tire following is the decres 2 
the king of Spain, re-estublisiuny’ the Luisiiiog. 
published in a suppleiacat to the Madrid Gage... 
Wd of July, 1314. ; 

“The king our lord has becn pleased to ciaet tie 
following decree. The glorious title of Cuthoire |), 
Which the kings of Spain are distinguished amo. 
the other christian princes, because they do a9 t9. 
lerate in their kingdom any ene who professes angie 
religion than ihe Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman, |i; 
powertully excited my heart to employ att ti 
means which God has pluced in my 
tomake myself worthy of it. The past trouhie; 
and war which afflicted all the provinces of ¢y. 
kingdom, during the space of six years; the rej. 
dence therein during that time of foreign troapy of 
different sects, almost ali infected with abhorrence 
and hatred tothe Catholic reiigion; and the disorde. 
that these evils always bring with them, togetney 
with the litude care which was taken for some tine, 
in providing for what concerned the things of reij. 
zion, gave to the wicked unlimited license ‘o liye 
atier their free wiil, and to introduce in this king. 
dom, and fix in many persons, pernicious opinion, 
by the same means with which they had been pis- 
pagaied in other countries. Desiring therefore « 


provide a remedy agaiast so great an evil, and pre. 


~~ 
- 


-}serve in my dominions the holy religion of Jesus 


Christ, which my people love, and in which the, 
have lived and do live happily, both by the duty, 
which the fundamental laws of the kingdom ini. 
pose on the prince wWhici snali reigin over at, and | 
have to observe and fulfil, as likewise being tie mos, 
proper means to preserve my subjects ivom in: 

tine dissentions, and maintain them in peace ani 
tranquility, DT have thought i would be very conve. 
nient inthe presea circumstances, that the tribune! 
of the hojv ofice shouid return to the exercise of t's 
jurisdiction, Upoa wirici subject wise and virtu. 
ous prela «s and many corporations and serious pei- 
sons, boti ecciesiastical and secular, have repre 
sented to me thai it was owing to this tribunal tast 
Spain was not contaminated in the 16ta centun, 
With the errors that caused so mucu.aiBiction 1 

oOuner kingdoms, the nation Hourishing® at that tui 

in all kinds of literature, in great men, in holiness 
and virtue. And that ove of the principal mesi: 
employed by the oppressor of Europe, in order to 
SOW corruption axl discord, vom which he derive! 
sO many advantuves, was to destroy it wider precence 
that the lirht of ihe are could net bear tis continuance 


Jany longer; end which, afterwards, the self styied 


general Cortes with the same preieuce, and that ot 
the constitutiOn, which they had tumuituously fi 
med, annulled, to the great sorvow of the nauon— 
Wherefore, they have ardentiy requested me to re- 
establish that tribunal; and according to their rc- 
juests, and the wishes of tie people, who from 
iove tothe religion of their fathers, have restorce, 
of their own accord, sonie of the subaltern tribunals 
to their functions, [have resolved that the counch 
ot the Jnguisition and thie other tribunals ot the Jlo- 
ly Office should be restored, and continued in the es- 
ercise of their jurisdiction, both ecclesiastial, which, 
at the request of my august predecessors the por- 
tiffs gave to it, and the royal which the kings grant 
ed to it, observing, inthe exercise of both, the or 
dinances by which they were roverned in 188, 
and the laws and processions, which, to avoid cet 
tain abuses, and moderate some privileges, it W° 
mete to take at different times. As besides thes¢ 
provisions it may perhaps be suitable to adopt others 


and my intention being to improve this establish- 





Wil. COBBETT. 


ment that the greatest utility may arise to my SU” 
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the LaguisiGon shall mece 


from it, E wish, that as soon as the councilof j 


ected by shat same people a few months afterwards. 


wo ofits MemDers, Wita | This has asiounded Mr. Walter. [t has, apparent- 


. ns “* ' 4} © esstss ah To’ i > on et ciao ghark ae caw aoa a = ee . 
two owers of my royal Counchl, DOLL OF Wii b saall ‘ly given his brain a shock too rude for its powers of 


. ° An . rt 
pominaie, should examine the form and inude of )} 


procecding ia tae Catises appertaming to the Loly |} 
Offices and t.e mectaod 


ey o,°8 , "leew Mh 7° 1c2 «} ’ al} 
and profilbition of booxs; and ii'there should bel] 


‘esistance. Ithas upset all his calculations; and he 
show crying out for a rebellion in America as 


yd establisned for the censure! fiercely as he ever cried out for bullets, bayonets, 


ialters and gibbets forthe rebels in ireland; but, 


found any thing in it, conirary to the good of my|never losing sight of his old object, namety, to de- 


subjects, and the upi} 
or inal Ougiut to | 
me, that I may determine what shall be proper.— | 


int administration of justice, i tude this nation into Uic hope that the measure must 
be uitcred; it shail be preposed to | fuil, and that, therefore, we ought to continue the war. 


Despicrdie, therefore, as this writer may be con- 


isis communicated for your information, ant of|temptible «as is his stock of understanding; mean 


! r , . P .ee eoeet : 
Wold io May CQncecri. © 


md malignint as may be his motives, his efforts me. 


314 rit attention, and cali apon us to counteract thei 


* Palace, J20 inte, 1514. 


“THE EANC. jwithout loss of time. In doing this, I mus' 


“79 din Pedro de Macanaz.” take the best accountI can find of this grand int 
sure of the America: government, to whica ©*s 


FRO. COBBDELL’S REGISTER, DECEMBEN 2+, 


TO THE EARL OF LIVERPOOL—ON ‘THE 
AMBRICAN WAR. 

Mx Yorp—ltias ail ulong been my wish to see 

‘agland at peace With America. My reasons for 


a 


beca given the name of conscription. The fot. 
ing is the report ofthe -bill as republised by 
Walter himsel . 

[tere futlows an analysis of the bill as reno: 


by the military commitiee, on Mir. Moarce’ 
Suchis the measure whicn Mir. Walter aso. 


this bucve oftea explained; and the mode I havelcannst be carrie! into eject; bui says, 





nursed has becn tfis: to endeavour io prove, that} could be carried into effect, would depriv = is 


& 
Lic yCOUTes Or 


hope of success, neid out to us by;nada in less than a year, unless we sear ail ou 


suci Wriers a3 tac Wacrezns, are fallacious. Tuc! great national hero; and, indeed, th 
PITY of the S/Ufe8, Lic mpeacinient uf ohdr. Ju-| Dare possibility of suc!) a mesusure’s s1Oce ie, 


disuit, Uie sesisiance of taxation, aad che various | 
other grounds or hope, f have endeavored to shew 
Were sviluW, 4s Much us Was the expectation oF 
sweeping the ueesn of the “halta dozen of fir iri- 
eu.es, Wika bits of striped bun ing: at their inas. 
leads.” ‘he Usk of counteracting these delusive 
hupes lins increased in arduousness with the pro- 
gress of mie War, Beaten out or one hope, ticse 
w.iters have resorted to others; and, as Was tie 
ease in the lust Amevican war, pride and shame and 
peerage are mustered up to prolong a War which 
puiicy has avanduiced. 

‘Puecve is now anew delusionon foot. Mr. Wal- 
ter, the proprictor of the Times newspaper, who, | 
(snockiag to think of!) has been a principal actor 
roducing this caluinitous war, Is now endeavor 


oi r . . . 
ly to perstade ure public, that tne president o1 
Ainerica wil? be unable to raise the force voted by 


congiess, to complece the regular army of -hat great 
republic to Luv,vvJ nen, by way of baNot, or what 
Mr. Waher culls conscrtpTion. To be sure, tils} 
is a me.sure very weil calculated to astound such a! 
manus Mi. Waiter, wav knows nothing at all about 
the peopie of America; wiv receives ail bis iafor- 
mation turough the very worst of all possible chan- 
nels; who appears to be exiremely ignorant hnn- 
cif; who pubiishes purely for gain; who desires to 
Hatier the follies and prejudices of his readers; and 
Who, finding bimseir the gainer by being the avow- 
ed enemy or freedom, in every part of the world, 
bas become, to say nothing of his breeding up a 
morial tue to the American government and people. 
Sica aman, who had been led to suppose, that the 
devence of a country, like America, was inconsis- 
teat with freedom, naiurally relied upon the over- 
throw of the government, the moment it a tempt- 
éd to raise an army to resis. its invaders; such a 
man would naturally be, as he Aas been, almost 
sinot iered in the foam of his own malignity, upon 
seeing a measure like this cooly proposed by Mr. 
“Monroe (now secretary of war) atteatively consid- 
cred by a committee of congress, and smoothly 
passing into a law, made, or to be made, by the real 
and not the sham representatives of a free people, 
Clected by chat people only a few months hefore, 





“we ought to cast aside all Buropec: po’ 

What a change, my lord! This foolish ven teman 
used to tel! us that the Americans wou! de 
duced,” as the old phrase was, in “ afew wees, 
ile hus often exhausted all his powers of speech to 
convince his readers, that this enemy was too ds- 
picable to be treated with in the same sort of way 
that we treat with other nations. There is no ex- 
pression of contempt cont:ined in our copious lan- 
guage, Which hedid not usc towards America and 
her president. And this same foolish Mr. Walter 
now tells us, that so great is this same America, that 
in order to mect her with a chance of success, we 
ought “to cast aside all Luropean politics.” 

1 beg vour lordship, now, to have the patience 
to read Mr, Walter’s remarks, at full length, upon 
this measure of defence in America’ The article 
is oF Consequence; because, though coming from 
such a source, though proceeding froma son or 
sons of Or» Warren, of regency memory, it is 
wnat will give the cue to ulmost all the rich people 
in the metropolis, and to nota few of those in the 
country. After inserting this article, I will endea- 
vor to shew its folly and its malice; and, were the 
author any other thana Walter, I should not be 
afraid to promise to make him hide his head for 
shame. 

“No certain official account of the rupture of the 
negociation at Ghent, have reached this country.— 
Private letters, it is true, have been received; sta- 
ting that the American commissioner, Mr. Adams, 
was about to set off for St Petersburg, and that Mr. 
Gailatin had proposed that a single individual on 
each side be left at Ghent to take advantage of any 
opening or renewing the negociation; but both 
these statements are at variance with those contain- 
ed in other letters of the latest date from Ghent, re- 
ceived by the French mail of yesterday, according 
to which the diplomatic intercourse still continucd. 
Werepeat, that we do not think this the point on 
which the public attention ought to be directed — 
We should look not to the fallacious terms of an 
artful negociation; but tothe infallible evidence of 
our enemy’s mind and intentions displayed in his 
conduct. The bill for a conscripiion of the whole 





and Knowing that they are again to be elected or re- 


}American population is ameasure that cannot be 
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mistaken. Whiie sucha bill is in progress, and 
before itis known whetuaer the peopte will submit 
to its being carried into exccution, it would be mad- 
ness to expecta peace. Ti would be madness to ex- 
pect a peace with persons who have made up their 
minds to propose so desperate a measure to their 
countrymen; for cither they must succeed, and then 
<he intoxication of their pride wili render-them ut+ 
terly intractable; or (which is, indeed, more proba- 
ble) they must fail aad their failure must precipi- 
tate them from power, and consequently reniler 
treating with them impossible. When an dmerican 
gentleman of splendid aitainmeiis, some years since, 
composed his celebrated review of the conseription 
code of that monster Bonaparte, he could not possi- 
bly foresee that his own country would, in so snort 
atime, be subject to the same barbarous humiliation. 
‘he prime and flower of the American citizens are 
to be taken by lot! and delivered over to the mar- 
shals, who are to deliver tnem over to the officers 
nuthorised to receive them, whoare to act at the 
discretion and under the arbitrary direction of the 
president. Thus does Mr. Madison, from a simple 
repubiican magistrate, suddenly start up @ military 
despot of the most sanguinary character—a double of 
the b/ood thirsty wretch at Elba. Weare convinced 
that this sudden and violent shock to all republican 


feelings, to all the habits of the peopic in all parts 


o: the union, cannot be made with impunity. Cer- 
tan it is that this law cannot stand alone. To give 
it the least chance of being put in execution, it 
must be accompanied with all the other chapters 
of that blody code by which France was disgraced, 
and barbarised, and demoralized. Who is to hunt 
down the refractory conscripts? Who, is to drag 
them, chained together in rows, to the head quar- 
ters of the military division? Who is to punish taem, 
their parents, relations and friends? Even Bonaparte 
was many years in bringing to its diabolical perfec- 
tion the machinery of his system; and carefully as 
Mr. Monroe may have studied in that accursed 
school, it cannot be supposed that he has at one 
flight placed himself on a level with his great in- 
structor. It is highly probable that many of the 
men who have labored in the details of oppression 
and violence under the disturber of Europe, may 
haveby this time made their way to America, where 
they will doubtless reccive a cordial welcome from 
Mr. Medison, and be set to work to rivet the collar 
on the necks of the American citizens; but we own 
that, ‘with all appliances and means to boot,’ the 
president, in our opinion, must fail. Nevertheless 
it would be most dangerous to suffer such an opin- 
ion to produce the slightest relaxatien in our efforts. 
The British government should act as if it saw Mr. 
Monroe at the head of his hundred thousand re- 
culars, well disciplined, and equipped, carrying 
the war, as he distinctly threatens he will do, into 
the very heart of Canada. Late as it 1s, we must 
awake. Eight monthsago the duke of Wellington 
with his army might have fallen like a thunderbolt 
upon the Washington cabinet, leaving them no time 
for conscriptions, no means of collecting French of- 
ficers to discipline their troops, no opportunity to 
intrigue for friendship and support among the con- 
tinental powers of Europe. It is not yet too late 
for striking a decisive blow; but that blow must be 
struck with all our heart and with all our strength. 
Let us but conceive the proposed hundred thousand 
regulars embodicd in the course of the ensuing 
spring. Does any one believe that, without a migh- 
ty effort om our part, the Canadas could be retained 
another year? Would not the exultation of seeing 
himself at the headef sucha force urge. Mr. Ma- 


dison, at allhazerds, to complete his often-tried j- 
'vasion? Even if his scheme should but partially 
succeed, and he should be only able to drag on a de- 
fensive war for another twelve months, who knows 
what allies that period may stir up for him, undep 
the false pretences of regard for neutral rights, and 
for the liberty of thescas? On our side, to conclude 
a peace at the present moment would be to confess 
ourse.ves intimidated by the warlike preparations 
of the enemy. It seems, therefore, that we have 
but oue path to follow. Whatever was the force 
destined to act against America before this panty,¢ 
bit of Mr Monroe’s was thought of, let that force 
instantly be doubled; let ws cast aside all Exiropean 
politics that cross this great and paramount object of 
our exertions. Leta general of commanding name 
he at once dispatched to the seatof war. We hare 
often said, and we repeat it, that America is a scene 
on which the duke of Wellington’s talents might be 
displayed far more beneficially to his country, than 
they can possibly be in the courtly circles of the 
Thuilleries; but if his grace must necessarily be 
confined to the dull round of diplomatic business, 
at least let some officer be sent, whom the gener. 
voice of the army may designate as most like in 
skiil and enterprize to our great national hero. Fa- 
tal experience has shewnus, that no effort of such 
an enemy is to be overlooked. When the flag ofthe 
Guerrier was struck, we saw in it that disastrous 
omen which has since been but too sadly verified on 
the ocean and the lakes. The triumphs of the A- 
merican navy have inspired even their privateers 
with remarkable audacity. The present papers men- 
tion th e cruises of the Peacock, the Chasseur, and 
the }Miammoth, all of which were very successful, 
and all ventured on the coasts of England and Ire- 
land! The two latter being American built, out-sail- 
ed every thing that gave them chase. This is 2 
circumstance requiring strict attention on the par: of 
the adiniralty. Surely there must be some disco- 
verable and imitable cause of a celerity in sailing, 
which is so important a point in naval tactics. Mr. 
fulton, of Catamaran memory, appears to have em- 
ployed himselfon a naval machine of singular pow- 
ers. Itis described as a steam frigate, and is in- 
tended to carry red hot shot of one hundred pounds 
weight. When we remember how contrary to ex- 
pectation was the tremendous effect of the batteries 
of the Dardaneiles, we cannot entirely dismiss from 
our minds all apprehension of the effect of this new 
maghine of Mr. Fulton’s.” 
etoreI proceed to enquire into the justice of these 
charges against Mr. Monroe’s bill, I cannot refrain 
from noticing, in a particular manner, one phrase of 
this article. Mr. Walter (for hire he whom hewill 
to write for him, he is the author) calls the bill “this 
paring bill of Mr. Monroe’s.” Mr. Walter is no 
grammarian, my lord; nor is it necessary that he 
should be, to qualify him for addressing such peo- 
ple as the well-attired rabble of England, who are 
hisreaders. But this is not the thing that Ihave in 
view: I want your lordship to mark the word “‘nan- 
ING,” as applied to this bill; as if it were athing 
which the republic ought not to think of without 
our permission; as if it were like the act ofa servant 
taking up a sword and challenging his master; as if 
it were atraitof insolence unbearable ina nation at 
war with big John Bull to take effectual means to 
resist his attacks on their shores: as if it were au- 
dacious in them to provide the means of preventing 
their cities, towns and villages, from being plunder- 
fed or burnt. This Mr. Walter, only a few days ago, 
called Mr. Jefferson “Jiar and slave.” He has a hun- 





dré@ times called Mr. Madisona mis¢reant, a eraitor, 
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a liar, a villain; and has as often gig ap 
yeace ought ever to be made with him. He was fh e- 
ueatiy insisted, that Air. Madison and his Jaction 
(ihe majority of congress) must be huried from their, 


act so as to please the people, the time of their re? 
election being near at hand. Si 

2d. ‘The French conscript was called out toffight 
for the support and agyrandizement of a particular 


vite bas called Mr. Jeterson the eld serpent. fumily, and for t e suppori also of nobles in the pos- 
seais. - é 


age ie eel a ‘hij ‘any |session of their title: ates. 
In short, it as the next to impossible to thunk of any pes lon of their titles and estates 


yvileterm or epithet, which this author has not appli- 
edto the American president and the majority of 
that congress, Which 1s the real representation of 
the American people. Andyet he has the coolim- 
pudence to speak of this. ball, this measure of de- 
“nce, as if it were something inswwndl towards ws. 
The truth is, my lord, we liave so long had to 
del with Bast Indians and Portuguese and Spaniards 
and Italians, and Gcrmans and Dutchmen and Rus- 
sjans, and hiapertalist Frenchmen, that we are quite 
spoiled for » dealing with the Americans. We have 
at last arrived at such a pitch, that we regard it as 
ireglence in any pecple even to talk of resisting us. 
alr. Walter is, in this respec., but the mouth-picce 


It was the honor 
or the crown that the Frenchman was called on to 
fight for, and that too, in distant lands. The Ame- 
rican citizea is called out to defend no sovereign fa- 
mily, no crown, no nobles, to give no security and 
to gail ho renown ior them, or uuy of them; but to 
fgit ror the satety, liberty, and honor of a country, 
where there are no distinctions of rank, and where, 
of course, every individual fights, when he does 
Rent, in his own cause’as much as in the cause of 
tne president himself 

Sd. The French conscription compelled persona! 
service. ‘Tne American icvy contains no such com- 
pulsion. Every twenty-five men, between the ages 
of lo and 45, arc io furnish one man. If no one of 
the iwenty-five will serve in person, the wholetwen- 





of his readers. We must correct ourselves as to this 
wav of thinking and talking, if the war with A mer 
ex continue; or we shall be exposed to the derision 
of the whole world. 

Now. then, as to Mr. Monroc’s measure. Mr. Wat- 
sey describes it as a conscription; says, that it wall 
subject the people to barbarous humiliation; says, that 
it makes the president a military des pui of the most 
sanguinary Character; asks, Who is to chain the 
conscripts and dvag tuem to the head querters of the 
military division; cails the raising of Unis force put 
ting a collar on the neeks of the “lmerican citizens. — 

‘fhese are the charges which Mr. Walter prefers 
against this grand measure of the republic, and he 
observes, that ‘when an American gentleman of Splen 
did ultainments, some years ago, Composed his cele- 
brated review of the conscripiuvn code of that monster 
Bonaparte, he could not possibly foresec, that his 
own country woudl so soon be subjected to the same 
barbarious humiliation”? This entleman of “ splen- 
did attainments,” was a Mr. Walsh, of Philadelphia, 
ho, having been in France, came over to Engiand, 
where, under the patronage of the friends of bribery 
and corruption, he wrote and published a painpaict, 
calculated to aid their views. ‘ihis pamphlet clear- 
iy shewed, that the author was onc of those Ameri- 
cans, Who, by the vain splendor that they here be- 
hold, and by the hope of sharing in it, have been in 
duced to apostatise from the principles of their own 
regular government. This young man, whose work 
wasveally a very poor performance, abounding with 
inconsistencies, and, indeed, with downright false- 
hoods, had his head turned by the flatteries of che hire- 
ling writers and reviewers here: and I should noi 
wonder if his work acquired him the unspeakable ic- 
licityof hearing, thateven his name was mentioned .n 
a conversation between two lords. The great recom- 
mendation of the work was, that it was mot the work 
of an Englishman. No; it wag said, the work of an 
-Inecrican, Who, of course, Was a freend ot the F rench, 
aud not at all disposed to exagyerate in describing 
‘heir misery. This was the fraudulent color under 
which the work got into circulation. Mr. Walsh was 
4 tool in the hands of crafty men, who dazzled him 
with praises. 


ty-live together, are, according to their property, to 
pay a certalm sum ormioney. 

4th. Tne French conscript, while he left, perhaps, 
an aged father or mother at home living in penary, 
was fighting ior an emperor, whose wise carried 
«bout cr person, at the nation’s expense, decora- 
uons, Which cost as much as would have fed tlivu- 
sands of funilies fora year. The American levy- 
man knows, that his government, ali taken toge- 
ltaer, president, congress, judges, secretaties, clerks 
jnd ali, do not cost as much ina year, as is swallow- 
jet by wn imperial family in one single day. 
oth. rance was not invaded. ‘Luis is a very ma- 
terial point. America was, and is invuded. Her 
v.lliges, towns, wad ciries, have been plundered and 
Ducat. A conteuation of this mode of warfare has 
been distinctly declare] by ovuradmiral to have been 
cesolved upon. It is invasion, it is tevastation, it 
is fire, it is the sword, it is plunder at their very 
doors, and in their very dsveilings on the coast, that 
the Ainerican levy are called forth to repel, to pu- 
iuish or to prevent. It is no possible, no imaginary, 
no distant danger that has called forth this mea- 
sure trom the congress; it is actual invasion—it is 
an enemy in the country, there laying waste, plun- 
dering and kiiling; lawtully, if you piease; but that 
isno matter. It Napoleon had landed an army here, 
he would have been justified in so doing by the 
iaws of war; but, when we expected him even to 
muke the attempt, at invasion, did we confine our- 
selves to measures like this of Mr. Monroe? Did 
we not call upon tue whole of the people to be ready 
to come out under martial law? But I am here 
anticipating another part of the subject of my let- 
ter. 

So much, then, for the resemblance between the 
French conscription and the American levy, andI am 
sure, that your lordship will allow, that they no 
moreresemble one another than this register re- 
sembles the Zimes newspaper.—-What, then, be- 
comes oi Mr. Waltcr’s bombastic trash about san- 
guinary despots and chained conscripis? Yet, he 
Will finddupes! Hehas found dupes ior many years, 
and he wili continue to find them upon this subject, 





But now as to the resemblance between Mr. Mon-'|[ fear, *tili we shall see an American fleet on the coast 


roe’s measure and the conscription of Napoleon : 
Ist. The French conscription was decreed by an 


of lreland, an occurrence more probable than, at one 
lume, was thougnt the capture of an Engiish irigate 


arbitrary despot, assisted by an assembly whom the|by a republican thing with a bit of striped bunting 


people had net chosen. The levy in America is or- 


at its mast head, as Mr. Canning thought proper to 


dered by alaw, passed by the congress, who are the;describe the American frigates. j 
But, my lord, it is not with the French conscrip- 
tion alone that [ mean to compare the republican 


Let us sec, (for that will bring the thing 


real and not the sham representatives of the people; 
woo have recently been freely chosen by the peo- 


ple; and who, if they desire to be re-elected, must 





levy. 
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home to us) what is the nature of this measure of /anproach a little nearer to Mr. Monroe’. excelles: 


Mr. Monroe compared with our militias. 


scheine; for in this militia, we proportion the fe 


We have two or three militias; but there are two’ in some mexsure, to the property of him wi por 


el} 


clearly distinguished from exch other: Onc is calied/ses to serve; though a rich fainer stiil » 
o ’ ” . peat 


the militia, and the other the lecad mefetia. 


r bd) P56 es ut ; ad : 
{ne tor-labout twenty pound:, Wiilist the poorest of jijs 


s38 only 
ja. 


mer consists of men called out by BaLLoT, Wirdour| borers must pay ten pounds, thous cer tiinly the 
© '; Li » 


ANY REGARD TO Ts AMOUNT OF THEIR PROPFERTY.—-|property of the former may be estimated at two o- 


Each man, so calied on, must serve Im person, o¢ 
must, out of his own pocket, find a man to serve in 
his stead; and, service is, in all respects, except 
that ofbcing sent over sea, the saine as that of the 
regular soldiers, seeing that the man may be mearcia- 
ed to any partof the kingdom, may be quartered an 
camp, in barracks, and is subjected to aul military 
pains and penises, the price of substitutes has 
Ione been so high, that no leborer or journeyman 
has, out of his own pocket, been able io procure a 
substitute. Now, you see, there is a wide ditier- 
ence here. For the man of small means in Ame- 
rica has twenty-four others to assist him in paying 
the moncy necessiry to cagage a subsiitu.e. “Pwen. 
ty-live men are put into aclass. Ione orthen goe. 
to serve, the others are able to make him a hand 
sonecompensation. Lfoneof te n choose to serve, 
the money in lieu of the service of one man ts wo He 
callccted from twenty-five men. And, wiicn is tic 
beauty of this admirable scheme, wien it comes to 
the payment of money, each person ts to pay, not 
the same sum, but @ sum in proportion to las ineans. 
Jn England the aames of all of certain apes, in cach 
p tish, are put into a box, out of whicu the number 
wanted are drawn. It happens, of course, that, of 
four, one isa rich merchant, another a farmer, ano- 
ther a journeyman taylor, and another a iaborer.— 
Exch is to serve i person or to find a substitate— 
The price of the substitute is as bigh for the poor 
asforthe rich. ‘Vhe two latter, therefore, who have 
no property to defend, must serve, or they must 
pake togetner the ineans of paying for the defence 
of the property of the rich, and uius mvolve them- 
selyes in debt, and expose their families, if they 
heve anv to imisery. But you see Mr. Monroe’s 
scheme most effectually provides against this. Ik 
mits all the male population, between 18 and 45, 
into classes of twenty-five men. Eaci class is to 
ceend one man. If they agree amongst themselves 
‘vho shall go, the thing is done. Ii none of them 
cshoostio go, then the twenty-five are to pay a sum 
yimoneyv; but Aere they are not to pay alike; the 


Pe ef AVI Ew 


guimeyman taylor and the laborer are not to pay 
tke the merchant and the farmer; crery man of the 


4 

tiventy-live is to pay in proportion to his broperty; 
and thre does the burden of defence fall with arith- 
metical correctness on the thing to be defended. 


three thousand times greater than the property of 
the latter. Now, according to Mr. Monroe's scneme 
a couple of farmers would fiml Uiemseives classed 
with twenty-three journeymen biacksmitis, coil y». 
makers, wheelwrigats, &e. &c. And, of course, the 
two farmers would pay 24-25ths of the peialty; on, 
which would be the natural result, one man out of 
the twenty-five, with a handsome reward fom the 
rest, would cneertully take up the muske: instea: 
of the dung-fork, or the siedge-hammer. : 
But the most important distinction still remains 
to be noticed; that is to say, that we have, for twen. 
ty years, had a militia on root, under martial law 
under officers commissioned by the king, under the 
regular discipline, lodged in camps or barrack, 
marched to every corner of the kingdam, Without any 
actual invasion of the country. ‘Vnese .eriments 
have been kept up, the baifotting has been going on, 
and no iavaders have come to burn our viliazes, 
towns, and cities, or, to plunder them, or to liv 
them under contribution. Waile, in America, we 
are invading and laving waste; we'are tdkiag perns. 
nent possession of one district; we are compeiliag 
the people to swear alleziance to our king; we have 
amighty naval force continuaily menacing th 

coast; we have one army afloat nere, another there, 
more are going out; and this Mr. Walter is calling 
till he is hoarse for more troops to be sent to divide 
and devastate the country; to overturn the republi- 
can government, and reduce the people to uncon- 
ditional submission; all this he is doing, while be 
is, ut the same time, crying out against the “barbs. 
rous” scheme of calling upon the \ople of proper. 
ty to defend their country, either in their perso., 
or with their purse:.—-Aye, my lord! fool as Mr. 
Walter is, he perceives that Mr. Monroe’s is an iu- 
fallible scheme for raising an army in a short time, 
and for keeping that army complete. He fool as he 
is, smeils powder in every line of thisscheme. Bu 
itis his business to misrepresent, to distigure, to 
induce his well-dressed rabble of readers, and you 
too, if possible, to believe that the scheme wil fai’ 
and that, therefore, we ought to carry on tine War 
with all imaginable energy. I trust, however, that 
you are not to be misled by him or any body else. 
trust that you will see the danger which this wise 


" 


C S$ea 
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And this, mv lord, is what Mr. Walter calls a, 


hie ae . | 
Mognreription:” this he calis a measure of Raitt; 
‘ 


sus kuvniliation” to the people of America; for pro- 
hi * 3an-; 
winery despot,” this is the measure which he says| 
will never be submitted to by the republicans. The} 
foolish man will scon have to announce his asto- 


- 
. : 
a Jhe 4s 

+ 


posing this measure he calls Mr. Madison a 


foolish i 
nishment at the complete succe’s of the measure; 
ihe has not, f will acknowledge inyself to be as 
great.a fool as he. 


and equitable plan presents to us. I trust that you 
will at once abandon ail hopes of extorting any con 
cession from a2 country which has now shewn, that 
difficulties and dangers, as they press upon ner, on 
ty tend to increase her enerey, to raise her spirii, 
and make her more formidable. I have respect 
enough for tae understanding of your lordsiup to 
believe that you have read Mr. Monvoe’s lesier to 
the chairman of the military committee with great 


attention, and not without some deg*ec of alarm. 


But the couclusion of it is so very umportant, that | 


4 Anna pe: <sy Fnac? aysl}4s sy yep — , ~ : - ° ° . ‘ 
But, to proceed, our local militia were to serve/cannot retrain from agaia calling vour atte 1102 to Ie. 


only within their several cavertic:, but the service 
uUPECney, t! 
the ycar. 


‘ 
£ 
- 
° ’ $3 Hey*e ; > “saa , ny 
rime a substitute for envy ineurance or 
. 


the amount of the penalty. 


. : l- 7 aatre > sie 9 4} en a ais € 
“IT should,” says he, “insult the understanding, ai¢ 


T bg 7: aac et. 453 ’ ever } “cAe 2 %¢y8 H is o- . ‘ “F i - 
Las now been extended; thougn, execpt in cases of] wound the feelings o¢ tie comimitiee, if I touched 
are tobe walled out oaly a month infonthecalamities me:dent iedefeat. 


Dangers which 


cy * 

fere no man must wet the means of hi-fare remote, and can never be realized, excite no 
: clus. Hejalarm with a gallant and generous people. 
snustimeke no bargain with his master to work outj advantages of sticcess have a fair matin to their &¢ 
He must swear that the}liberate consitleration, 


Bat the 


, 
ar, 


Tae effort we have are dy 


2@4Gl pounds conics out ot his own present means, or made has attracted the attention and ertoricd dt * 
In this case, however, wel praise of other nutiones 





ha mist eerve 19 Perec. 


Nlveady have most of tue 
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absurd theories and idle speculations ox our system)executive government from acquiring a patronage 


of government been refuted and put down. 


We arelinconsistent with the principles of republican go- 


now felt and respected as a power, and it is the dread|vernment, and dangerous to political and civil li- 


whe ; . 
rng’ importance, that hadinduced him to press the war 


the enemy entertain of our resources aud grow-|berty. 


I confess, moreover, that there is another class of 


avainst ns Gfter its prafessedobjects had ceased. Suc-}men, whom you would mortaliy offend by making a 
a by discomf:ure of his schemes and t»@ attain-|peace that should be honorable to America: I mean, 


ment of anhonorable peace, wiil piace the United 
States on higher grounds, in the opinion of the world, 
‘aan they have held atany former period. In,future 
SPS, their commerce will be permitted to take its law- 
ful range unmolested. Their remonstrances to fo- 
yeign governments will not again be put aside, un- 
jeeded. Few will be presented, beafiuse there will 
scidam be occasion for them. ur union, founded 
on internal affection, will have acquired new strength 
br the proof y will have aiforded of the important 
advantages attending it. Respected abroad, and 
happy at home, the United States will have accom- 
plished the great objects for which they have so 
long contended. As anation they will have little 
to dread, as a people little to desire.” 

1 beseech your lordship’s serious attention to 
these important words. I allow, that peace now 
rade on the basis of the status guo would be suc- 
cessto America. Ihave often said this before. To 
defend herself against us, single handed, wiil be a 
nost glorims triumph to her, and will elevate her in 
tie eyes of ail the world. But, then, my lord, to 
repeat once more what I have so often said, what 
will be the consequence of her success at the end 
of a ten year’s, or a five year’s war? How much great- 
er would then be her triumph? How much greater 
her weight in the world? How much more proud 
her defiance of us? How much more powerful her 
navy? Hew much more exasperated her people a- 
gainst us? : 

t confess, that, after all that has been said here 
about Mr. Madison; after all the threats ofour press 
to depose him; after all the “Gars, traitors, hypo- 
crites,” &c. that the press has called him; aiter all 
the expectations of seeing a viceroy sent out to 
Washington city, it would sink the heart of John 
Bull down into his shoes to see a peace made with 
this same Mr. Madison, without extorting something 
trom him. But you and your ei ay ought to 
despise this national folly, created by the venal 
men, Who live by misrepresentation and falsehood; 
whose tables are furnished with the fruits of flatter- 
ig populay prejudices. 

I confess, too, that the friends of captain Henry: 
that the would-be nodblesse of Massachusettss that 
the federalists in general, would be put down for- 
ever by a peace with Mr. Madison, on terms honor- 
able to America, made at this time, and which peace 
would clearly have been obtained by the wisdom 

' of his measures and the bravery of those whom he 
has employed. But hang these scurvy nobles, my 
lord! They are poor creatures. They cannot assist 
us. The population of America is essentially republi- 
can, from one end to the other. These poor things 
have tried their titmost, and they have failed. As 
long as they are stimulated wiih the hope of forcing 
open the offices of government by the misfortunes 
of their country, they will talk dig about a separa- 
tion of the union—but the moment that that hope 


dies within them, you will see them as quiet as mice.| making others suffer too. 


And, really, I do not know of a thing more likely to 
kill that hope than the scheme of Mr. Monroe 


the haters of freedom 1 donot mean... . 
This moment has arrived the Courier newspaper 
with news of the rzacr. Ido not know how to ex- 
press the pleasure I feel at this news, or the grati- 
tude, which, for this act, I, incommon with my coun- 
trymen, owe to your lordship and your colleagues. 
Far be it from me to rejoice at what the Tims calls 
the disgrace of the navy of England and the Aumil- 
jation of the crown; but being fully convinced, the 
longer the war had continued, the more disgraceful 
and dangerous would have been the result, I do most 
sincerely rejoice at this auspicious event, and cer- 
tainly not the less on account of its being calculat- 
ed to bafile the views of that hypocritical faction, 
who have still the impudence to call themselves 
whigs. 


. . o 7 


Iam, &c. &c. 


WM. COBBETT. 
Botley, 28th Dec. 1814. 


FROM COBBETT’S REGISTER, DECEMBER 24. 


TO THE EARL OF LIVERPOOL—ON THE 
AMERICAN WAR. 

Mr Lorp-—The nation begin to suspect, at last, 
that this American war may prove an unfortunate 
thing. Ifyour lordship recollects, I taunted John. 
ny Bull, flouted him and gibed, when, at the out- 
set of this war, he crowed and cock-cock-caw’d, at 
the idea of giving the Yankees a’ good drubbing.— 
If your lordship recollects that I flouted wise John 
and told him, that, at any rate, I hoped, if he was 
resolved to eajoy this sport, he would never let me 
hear him say a word about the property tax, or, what 
he vulgarly calls the income tax. Iknew, from the 
beginning, that I should see him galled here. f& 
knew that I should have him upon his hip; and here 
[ have him; for he is now crying out against the saz, 
as loud as a pig under the knife ofa butcher, though 
he, at the saine time, seems to have no objection to 
the work of slaughtering going on. In short, so 
that he is safe himeslf, and pays nothing, his delight 
is in seeing war desolate the rest of the world. But 
he does not like to pay. Rather than pay, he would 
give the world a chance of being at peace, and of 
ceasing to bleed. 

That so amiable a personage should meet with 
any rubs or crosses in life must, of course, be matter 
ofregret with his friends, and must remind them of 
the maxim, that, as virtue alone is not, in all cases, 
sufficient to insure happiness in this-world, the vir- 
tuous afflicted ought chiefly to rely on the world to 
come. This sort of reliance is very suitable to John- 
ny, at this time; for he has not given the Yankees 
a drubbing; and yet the income tax sticks to him 
like bird lime. The Times newspapers cheer him, 
indeed, by telling him, that he is causing the Yun- 
kees to pay taxes; that, though he so sorely feels 
himself, he does not suffer in wain; for that he is 
To be sure, this is a con- 
soling reflection; but stillit is not quite sufticient 
to reconcile him to the continuation of the income 


Which will not only bring forth an efficient army|tax, seeing that, when called on for the money, he 


now, but which will hold an efficient army always in 


sometimes forgets thedelight of seeing others suffer, 


Neadiness at a week’s notice, while at the same time, | which he has enjoyed for his money. 


it will obviate the necessity of a standing army and 


But now, my lord, leaving wise Johnny, amiable 





of a great permanent expense, and will prevent the 


| Surrkemaxt To you. VHT. 
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and honeat Johnny, to has taxes and his hopes of 
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: ' f oe ty é . 
ame!) | 4 rivinethe Yankees a drubbing, permit me to remind . t ison’ 
ey givingthe Yankees adr ing, perm 1tnd| generous John talks about Mr. Madison’s hostili 
Hy ra A vse ° mR. s FS + : . f x " rypre mye . 2 . j > dae oe as bite thal, 
| Na your lordship, briefly, of the origin of tlis war; tor,y)it is, infact, the hostility or tite congress; that me 
be P S1G 


if I have life to the-end of it, ts origin shali not bejsav, the hostility of tne people; because the 
. J cone 


Bi ie | 
u forgotten, Its necessary, at every -stage, to keep} gress ure the real, and not tie sham, representative 
Atatives 


i $A 4 ¥. = ° f . P ’ 
it steadily in view; for, unless we do tts, we shaiilof the peopte; and, because, tire congress, why d 
os i C. 


i ; 
mat ty , 2 4 , 
aye ples at first; it then became a war of conguest; and it) 
th 
nt 
. 


wanizers of ancient governments; and we endcd wada! 


ie val #rench were too free tor us at ihe beginning, aud/s 
ae too much enslaved for us at the end; and it was so 


1 lieve that the Cossacks were the great champions! t 


ot a whoily lost sight. We will not have it thus, my jt 


ae 


dx, 23 to this point, shall be abie to “dsther” anyit 


rs i i) the case of the French war. chosen during the War, and just before it, «The 
iH! Lhe war arainst France was a war agamst princi-| members of ie congress do not purchuse theirse oa 


10 Suis Can be bougu: or solid; none of the member 


ended in being'a war for deliverance. We set out Wliiifcaa get any thing sor themselves er families, dy « ps 
. . . . 4 “4 : ; 4 r 4 , . J! Lad " 
.ccusing our enemy with being dangerous, as disvi|votes. So that Wien they decide, it is in re lite. 


n.4orily of the people who dceide; and, the Peonte 


i nccusing tiem of being dangerous, as-despors. “‘Tucl|dia aecide, that urey would resist, by force o Poirsa 
“9 “ lel vihy 


he impreesinent of their seamen. 
fac people here gereraliy believed what that jp. 


‘ion contrived as to make more than half the worid be-| famous print, the 7 umes newspaper, ‘ells them, tha: 
, m, that 


he peofie of America never complained of such jy). 


: of cecdl and poliical liberty. So, that when we came) pressinents; but the truth is, that lone before, pop» 
i to the close, leaving the French nearly as we found) pcivre ihe war was declared, complamts and 00 ) 
ee 3 i} shem, not seeing tythes, monks, game laws; gabeiles, bitter complaints, had rang through the we 
1. eh at #orvccea, bastiles, or seigneurial courts re-estabiish-}against these impressments. Letters from the im. 
| cd, we had spent more chan a thousand milion of|pressed persons were published without end. A{} 
a din rornds i a War, Of the first object of winich we had} davits proving the fKets. Representations enous! 


o make anation mad with resentment; enough t: 


- otsuffer its first object to be lost sight of Noubo-/our newspapers ever copied. None of these hay 


iey ever made Known vo their readers. They have 


ot Be | : - ° , . 
43 nD iid, ph tore, with reyard to the American war. We wili/drive even Quakers to arms. None of these hav: 
yr 


historian whedis disposed to speak the truth. published the harrangues of Goodloe H per, HG 
« « , . 3 


it at ; ; 
ie | ‘The war with Americ: arose ‘thus.—We were at/Utis, poor Timothy Pickering, and other would.) 


ALA 


.; : “seizure, in case of detection, Mr. Madison did not /t 
ty oppose either by word or deed. This was a muri-|s 
it ‘ime right, sometimes disputed by Russia, Hoiland,!a 

Denmark und Sweden; bat never given up by us,!c 
al except for a while, at atime of great danger. This 0 
ug! sight was never disputed by Mr. Madison during la 

the French war. The exercise ofit he submitted wir 





have approved of the war. 


ae} i ‘ : As 
a hi war with France, America Was ‘neutral. We nhot/noblesse. ‘They have given us every thing from th 
a ae only excrcised our known right o: stopping Ameri- free press of America, at all calculated io cause 
can ineichant ships at sea, to search thein fur evemy’s|to be believed, that the war is unpopular there; bu 
} f% of . 7 a 7. 23772) — Ty > « + ~, ‘ ‘i . ‘ v. “ y § 

m i! Soads, tor t: oops in the enemy s service, and foi guods not a word on the other side; nota word to lex us se: 
: contraband of war Wich species of search, and oi}what were the real sentiments of the majority ¢ 


herepublic. LI will now lay before your jords)jy. 
ome erihe compluiats of the inpressed Americans. 
s published in tie American newspapers; for, Lan 
ouvinced, that even mou are not acquainted full: 
i the nature and tone or those complints; and, a 
ay ratcg, the publicuuons should, if possible, be 
evutted on ou pari, seeing that they must pro- 


| if witout complaint. Phis was our “righ? of seurch;” duce sucn a hatred ef us m ine minds oF tlic peop! 
; ip end uiis right was enjoy ed by us, Without any com-jor Amevica, aswall,ii not by some.imeans moilified, 
ja, plaint on lis part; and this is the right which Tiaiaday lead to a never CCasiny hostility, Your lordsiiy 
ie people think he opposed, and upon that ground they} wall perceive, Ulat these statements are sent fort 
Wi.h aif the forms of yudicial acts; that they consis’ 


But the war had nothing to do with this right, any |of statements made on -eath; that these statements 


more than it had tode with our right et ‘bringing } a 


athe. 


re ccrufied by legal magistrates, whose names al’ 


‘coals from Newcastle to London. ‘The «var was de-latfixed to them; and that, of course, they are cu. 
clared by Mr. Madison against us, because we stop-jculsted to have great weight wiih the public. I 
ped American merciant ships upon the igh scwo,tis noi u‘bad way io make tie case our own; to su? 
‘and impressed peofre gator tem, We said, inat we) pose such complaints made in our papers agains. 
did this in order to recover our own sedinen, Whe} Americu, er any other nation; and, then to judge o. 


wie 
_ 


were fregucntly found serving im these Americai}< 


he effect nat wose cempieinis would make on the 


Stips; but it was novorious, We uct was never de-|peopieot Bagiand, recolecting that the Americus 
nied, and never can be denied, that we impressed thus/ure not base and cewardiy more than we are. 


xreat numbers of naive dmericuns; torced thicin on 


| Here follow scverai depositions, copied trom th¢ 


bozrd of our ships of war, and compelled Wém to} newspapers, of iunpressed American sewmen.} 


subisit to our discipline, and to risk their lives in 


Now, my lord, 1 ¢o notsay that these statements 


fighting for us. ‘ese are facts which can never bejare true. In spite of ail-the particiilar detail °° 


xlenied. My. Madison, for years,called upon us tak 


umes, dates, and places; nspite of oaths and cel” 


ceusé this practice. We did net cease. Me re-purficates, they may ‘be Adee; but as ii is to suc!) 
peuted!y threatened war, if we persevered. Welstatements that we owe this unfortunate war, ¢ 
lid persevere; and, after yeurs of remonstrance, he,/sarely ought to endcaver to prove, that some, * 
or rather the two houses of congress, the real ye-| least, of nese statements’ are talse. The republi 
presentatives or the people of america, declared] cun newspapers teem, and teemed long before the 


| ‘ He War apalust us. 


“he ae 

i} B)' . . ‘ ; 
: cause of tlie war; war, long threatened, and, at last 
mee frankly declared, previous to any hostale act o1 





ee wise Jolinny, Whose generosity would put ail other: 


gittous tuto his own happy state; though wise and 





war, with publications of this sort. ‘Ihe blood 0 
Ifere, then, is the cause of the war; the sole] America was set boiling with such publications.— 


The vote ot congress for the war was the most Po 


Hh : | | pular vote ever given by that body. Li is, thereior’. 
ie Inovement on the part of Mr. Madison, or rathefjof vast mpartance that these publications should 
ie ve Congress. Por, my lord, though Johnny Ball,| be céunteracied if possible. They are either true 


w false; if the lattcr, as 1 would fain hope, they ¢* 
ve easily refuted; if truce, wh ch it would be shoe 
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* +t» believe, certainly we ought to be very rea-} n oO: ater? 
pag fo : ) large majority that even the New England states 


, Oppose the war. 


jy and forward to make atonement to the Americans 
hr vhat they have suffered. | 
These statements have, too, produced another 
most serious effect. They have fitled the crews of 
-he American ships with implacable revenge, ‘To 
the usual motives of patriotism and glory, they 
have added the still more powerful motive of ven- 
geence, Against crews thus animated, mea under 
the influence of the mere ordinary motive to brave- 
ry, really cannot be expected to succeed, without 
rn great superiority of force. I leave your lords: ip 
to suppose what would be the effect of statements 
hike these, if the case were OURS. If we were at 
pesce with all the world, and were carrying on our 
commerce agreeably to the laws of neutrality, while 
the Americans were at war with some other power; 
and if the Americans were to Impress Englishmen 
fyom on board English ships, bringing up coals from | 
Newcastle to London, were to force them inio their 
ships of war, compel them to fight for America; 








and, in short, to occasion, in the English+papers, 
statements such as [have above quoted. If this 


; 
' 
1 


should he very quiet? And if such statements woulc 


be likely to set us ina flame, are we to suppose,| 


that they have had no effect on the Americans? 
tlere, my lord, as you well’know, we have the real 

cause of that war, which, it is said, is now to 

engage a hundred thousand men, two hundred ships of 


continent. 
think that they are addressing it to men little supe-| 
rior to brutes. It was impossible that the Ameri-' 
cans could know where Napoleon was, when thev| 
declared war. It was impossible that the war should. 
really aid him in his designs against Russia. It was! 


ed by any power, and especially by France. The 


other charge, that America, “like an assassin qt. ow ve two at least. : 5 her 
had the pablic good solely in view, and that Time- 


aE: mA ” : sae 
iacked us in the dark,” is equally false and foolish. | 


Mow could an open declaration of war by 2 Le ie thy had an eye solely to his private interest. 
‘ Pat the exactly opposite conduct of tie two men, when 


intive Assembly, after repeated discussion, be anact} 


| 
4 a be « . 
var, aud Which cannot cost less than twenty miili- 
o:saveu. It has been asserted, that the congress | 

= ° + ' 
declared war against us to assist Napoleon on the! $F apg cca Ll 
This is so foolish, that the writers must!“ astonishment of ali the world, his seere.ary of 


the return of Spring after Winter. It is not by @ 


It is barely “touch-and go” w.ti 
the opposition, even there. Whatman in tus sease:, 
then, can place a momenv’s reliance on it? And, in- 
deed, the only purpose that it is likely to answer, ts 


that of deceiving us, and inducing us to leave the 


New ingland seaports safe places for the building of 
ships of war, and the fitting out of privateers. ‘The 
leaving of that part of the Union unmolested, while 
we atiack the Southern states, is just Waat suits A- 
merica. Sie has, in New England, unmolested ports 
and harbors, out of which to send forth ships of war 
to annoy our trade and engage our nivy, and inio 
which to carry her rich prizes. The Pickerings 
te 


the UOtises, &c. I really believe * . 

* ™ = of & ~ * 
* *— *- . * Py ® 
* * » * * 3 * . 


But, hang them! my lord, they are not wo:th gour 
notice. ‘They talk big, and iiold themselves out as 
of great consequence; but they are poor things. 
indeed, my lord, they are. ‘Timothy Pickering 


were the case, does your lordship think, that we| U5¢d to be shought a very honest man; but, after he 


jrivas put out of office, he seems to have abandoned 


hiinseit to the revenge, waicu his disappointment 
‘reated. He nad not the virtue to fol ow the ex- 


ample of his venerable employer, Mr. Adams, who, 


upon being outvotedas Presideat, by Mr. Jetferson, 
said,. “I ouly wished to obtain a majority of voiges, 
that I might serve my country, aud now £ shali en- 
deavor to serve itby supporuung him who has that 
majoricy.? ‘Timothy Pickermg, who had been, to 


state, Who Was no more fit fo- the otfiee, than your 
couchman would be for yours, and who, of course, 


(was inordinately proud of his suddea and unex- 
‘nected eicvation, became furious ai the election of 


Mr. Jetterson, and bas ever since been in a sori cf 


. ° e . ra > P ; « : . ‘ . ¥ ; } . ¢ i 1 
agaist their interest that Russia should be deasat mad fit, doing a handred things, for either Of Which 


in England, ne would have peea sent to 


ail for a 
‘Tue truth is, that Mc, Adams 


Hence. 


deserving such a description? How could that be! the voice of the country pat them bath out of pow- 


called an attack in the dark, especially when it had, 
been threatened for years, and when it was foliow-! 
edimmediately by an offer for @ truce, in order 
iwuln to negociate for peace? 


er. Lam sure that your lordship and yout coileagues, 
especially your distinguished colleague now at Vi- 
enna, Woutd scorn to purchase traitors ia any coun- 
try; but if you were so disposed; if such men as the 


in ® * ° 
Here we have the real origin of the war. Ter.|#mous captain Henux could possibly prevail on you 


minate as it will, this was its origin. ‘This origin 
‘nustnot be forgotten, whatever efforts are made to 
put it out of our heads. When the war shall have 
ended, and we shall sit down to count the cost, this 
origin must be kept steadily before us. 

Lhe Times and Courier are still laboring to per- 
suade us, that there will bea separation of the A-| 
merican states; that the four New England states 
wil declare themselves independent of the general 
government, and will forin an alliance with Oicd Eng- 
‘and. Now, my lord, mind, I pledge myself, that 
triends of the famous captain Hrnny, by the would- 
be noblesse of Massachusetts, they will very quick- 
ly be decorated, not with caats of arms, but with 
Caats Of tar-ard feathers. The people of New Eng- 
land are “essentially republicans.” They have been 
or at least a part.of them, stimulated by very cua- 
ting men, to a violent opposition against Mr, Ma- 
‘lison and the war. -. But only let them see the real 
objects of the Pickerings, the Otises, the Quin- 





‘Ysy &e, and the fall of these Tyga is ag certain as 


to lay out any of our money in this way, on .we oth< 
er side of the Atlantic, such mena, though so mucly 
applauded in the Times newspaper, would not be 
worth your purchasing. 

This is the sort of stuff; this is the rubbish which 
the Times would have us rely upon tor success a- 
gainst the republic! I beseech your lordship to con- 
sider itas it is the grossest deception that ever was 
attempted to be palmed upon mankind. Mr. Mz- 
dison cannot silence these men. Hehasno sops. He 
has none of that patent drug, of the possession of 
which, Smollet tells us, sir Robert Waipole used to 
boast. They will, therefore, keep on barking; but, 
my iord, be assured, that they are wholly ynible ta 
bite, 

Tam, &c. . 
WM, COB3ETT. 


—— 
i. 





{*The writer here advances opinions respecting 
the persons named, of too gross a gharagter te he. 
copied into our paper.] 

. 


° > 











the high seas. 


- your attention on the present suvjcct. 
‘ deal in prophecies again; and shall notbe at all afraid 
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FROM COBBETT’S WEEKLY REGISTER OF MAY 13. | 


To the earl of Liverpool, on the part which America 


ts likely to take in a war between England and 


France. 

My tonn—From several parts of America I have 
received thanks for my letters to your lordship on 
the subject of the American war. The people in 
America think, or, at least, many of them think, 
that those letters had great weight in producing the 
peace of Ghent, than which you and your colleagues 
never adopted any measure more wise nor in better 
time. Yet, you have never thanked me for my ad- 
vice. You, to whom the peace was much more ne- 
cessary than to Mr. Manisox, have never acknow- 


ledged your obligations to me—you have appeared 


to be sulky about all, though I taught you so ex- 
actly what to do, in order to avoid the great evils 
which were coming upon you from all quarters.— 


‘The consequences of the American war were fore- 
told by me nearly two years before the war began. 


Itold you that you would have war if you perse- 
vered in seizing men on board of American ships on 
You did persevere, and you. had 
war. J told you thatthe Americans would beat 
you in fighting, if you continued the war ‘or two 
years. You continued the war, and they did beat 
you. Jtold you that you would never have peace if 
you demanded any concession from America. You 
insisted on great concessions on her part as a sine 
gua non of peace; and, after three months more, you 
inade peace by giving up cvery thing, not excepting 
the sine gua non itself. In short, you expended fit. 
ty millions of money, and lost, I dare say, thirty 
thousand men, in accomplishing nothing, except 
creating a navy in America, causing her manufac- 
tures to flourish, and implanting in the hearts of Ae 
mericans, for ages, a hatred of the English govern- 
ment. 

I remind you of these things, in order to bespeak 
I shall here 


of proving, in the end, not to have beena false 
prophet. You appear to me now to bc in a very fair 
way of adding another six hundred millions to our 
debt, and of bringing the guinea up to forty shillings, 
instead of twenty-eight shillings, at which point 
it is now arrived Iwish to prevent this; and, if I 
do not succeed, I shall, at any rate, have these pa- 
ges to referto, when the mischief has taken place, 
and when few besides myself will be able to say, 
that they did all in their power to prevent it. 

Iam of opinion, that France alone is now, as she 
was in 1793, more than a match for the coalition 
against her. But, I am further of opinion, that, 
before the war against her be six months old, you 


Jind America taking a part in it, unless you abso- 


lutely abstain from every thing that can be constru- 
ed into a violation of neutral maritime rights. 

War, or peace with America, will depend upon 
the opinions of the people in thatcountry. The peo- 
ple there are really and truly represented in the 
congress. There are no vile sham elections in the 
United States. That which the people wills will be 
done. The Americans are a sensible people, they all 
read from a press which is rcally free; they discuss 
all political matters frecly. ‘Tacy love peace; they 
would prefer peace, they would make some sacrifi- 
ces to peace; but they willnever hesitate a moment 
in preferring war to slavery or dependence. 

Now, then, what is likely to be the view which 
the Americans will take of the present scene in Eu- 
rope? And what are likcly to be their feclings with 
regard to what is passing in this quarter of the 


world? It is very easy for our carrupt press to per- 
suade the alarmed and selfish part of England that 
it 1s necessary to plunge the country into War, in 
order to root out the present government of France. 
But it will not be so easy for any body to persuade 
the American people that such an undertaking js 
just. They will see the mitter in its true light —. 
They will see that Napoleon has beén raplaced a¢ 
the head ofthe government by the will of tie peo- 
ple of France; they will see that he has had the 
wisdom and virtue to abandon his ambitious pro- 
jects; they will see that he has voluntarily confined 
himself within the ancient limits of France; they will 
see that he has tendered the olive branci: to all sur- 
rounding nations; they will see that he means to 
contend solely for the independence of France; they 
will see that he has returned, as nearly as circun:- 
stances will pefinit, to the principles of 1789; they 
will see that he has provided for the people bein» 
really represented in the legislature; they will sce 
that thereis to be no religious persecution, and no 
predominant church in France; they will see thu 
the French people have derived great benefits fro, 
the revolution, and that now all these benefits are to 
be confirmed to them; in France they will seea 
free people, and in Napoleon they will see the s9’- 
dier of freedom. 
On the other hand, they will ask whet right Eng- 
land, or any other power, can have to in erfere in the 
internal affairs of France; they will ask why Kay- 
land should not treat with him now as weil as at 
Amiens; why not treat with him as well as with 
the directory at Lille. They wiil ask why Eog- 
land should refuse to treat with him from who 
she received the islands of Ceylon and Trinil el -- 
They will ask what can be the revlobject, the uv!’ 
mate object of a coalition of those powers who wee 
assembied at Vienna, and who were disposing ot 
states at their pleasure. : 
The Amertcans have seen the renublic of Gew. 
_— to the king of Sardinia; they have scea I - 
and parcelled gut between Prussia, Russia aid 
Austria; they have seen the fleet of Denmark taccn 
away; they have seen the pevple of the republic oF 
Holland sunk into the subjects of a king; they have 
seen the republic of Venice transferred to tie em- 
peror of Austria; they have seea the pope replace 
with the Jesuits at his heels; they have seea, that, 
in Spain, where a free constitution had been formed 
by men who had been fighting on our side, the king 
has been brought back; that he has destroyed t's 
constitution; that he has treated the makers of it xs 
traitors; that he has re-established the inquisition 
which Napoleonhad abolished; that whea two of the 
alleged traitors took shelter in Gibraltar, they were 
given up to their hunters, and that when complait' 
of this was made in our parliament, the reply ve, 
that “we had no rigit to interfere in the domestic “f- 
fairs of Spain? The Americans will ask, why this 
principle is not applied to the damestic affuirs 0/ 
France? They wiil ask, not for vile, foul-mouthec 
abuse of Napoleon and the French people; but for 
some proof of our right to interfere against him. 
Having seen all these things; having seen what we 
and our allies haye been at in every part of Lurope 
having seen that the people of France is the only 
people in Europe living under a government 4]> 
proaching towards a resemblance to their own, they 
will want very little to assist them in forming 4 
correct opinion as to the real object of the war ® 
gainst France, ifsuch war should now, without pro 
vocation on the part of France, be resolved on. | 
It appears to me, therefore, that the America 





people will, at least, feel great interest in this War~ 











‘moment they hear of this war, prepare again for that 
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much greater than they felt in the last war; and that 
as they had just laid down their arms, after a contest 
‘1 defence of their maritime rights, they will the 


defence. America in all likelihood, will again be 
the only neutral nation. There will be no Miian 
and Berlin decrees to givea pretence for Orders in 
Council. So that if we trench upon her rights, ber 
round of war will be cleared of all confusion. Sie 
will stand upon her indisputable rights; ahd if she, 
be left in the full and free enjoyment of her advanta-' 
ges as a neutral power, she will carry on three- 
jourths of the commerce of the world. Our cruizers 
may keep at sea, but it will be only to witness the 
increase of her mercantile marine, and all the procfs 
of her wonderful prosperity. France will receive 
all that she wants from foreign countries by Amevri- 
can ships. America will supply her with colonial 
produce, and with certain articles of manufacture. 
The latter will, through the same channel, find an 
outlet for much of her abundant produce. These 
swo countries will become much more closely con- 
nected than ever, and we should come out of the 
war shorn of our means, while the means of al! 
sorts in America would be found to be prodigious|ly 
increased. 
But, my lord, is it guite certain that the people of 
America would not feel strongly disposed to take 
»art in this war againstus? They see that Franceis 
the only country left with a government resembling 
their own. Greatas is their distance from Europe, 
they have felt, that when left to be dealt with sin- 
ele-handed, their very exis.ence, as an independent 
nation, was put in jeopardy. There were many 
sersons in America, who loudly blamed the presi- 
dent, Washington, for not taking part with the 
i‘rench, even when America had not a single public 
ship of war. They reasoned thus:—that England 
was, from the nature of her force as well as the situ- 
ation of her dominions, the only enemy that America 
had to fear; that she had never ceased to demon- 
strate a hostile mind towards America; that she saw 
in America not only a successful example of demo- 
cratic revolution, but a dangerous rival in commerce 
and maritime power; that she only waited for a fu- 
vourable moment to use all her force to crush this 
rising rival; and, therefore, it was less dangerous to 
declare, at once for the republic of France, and 
make common cause with her, and to await the is- 
sueof the contest, in which, if France should fall, 
America could not long survive without, at least, 
another long and bloody war upon her own soil. 
This was the reasoning against neutrality in 1793. 
How these reasoners must have triumphed in 1314! 
When they saw all ground of dispute between Eng- 
land and America removed by the close ofthe war in 
Europe. When they saw, that instead of this pro- 
ducing in England a disposition to make peace, it 
only produced redoubled activity in the war. When 
they read, in the very same English newspaper that 
told them of the abdication of Napoleon, that NOW, 
NOW, NOW! was the happy moment for crushing 
America; for putting an end to “the existence of 
the mischievous example of democratic rebellion” ex- 
hibited in the American union. When they heard 
their president and the majority of the congress de- 
nominated in these same papers “rebels and traitors.” 
When they saw, in the report of the speech of a lord 
of the admiralty, that Mr. Madison was to be cepos- 
ed, as Napoleon had deen deposed. When they saw 
the breaking up of the American union, represented 





American war in such a wayas would insure the 
LASTING TRANQUILITY OF THE CIVELIZED 
WORLD. Whenthey herd the English prints call 
upon the people of New England to separate them- 
selves from the union. When they heard it pre- 
dicted, in these prints, that Mr. Madison would be 
put to death, and that ihe peopte would form a con- 
nection wiih the PARENT state. And, when, upen 
the heels of all these predictions and threats, they 
Saw an army actually sent of from France to fight 
against America; when they saw that identical army 
which had been engaged against Napoleon, sent to 
invade America by the wav of lakeChamplain; whea 
they saw the wer of fire and piunder carried ontipon 
their sea-coust—When those who were for war on 
the side of the French republic, in 1893, saw ali 
these things in 1814, how they must have triumpk- 


ted! 


Ameriea must fecl great confidence in herself 
from her past achievements. ‘Ihe skill and bravery 
of her seamen and land troops must give her great 
confidence. But there is no man who reflects (and. 
the Americans are a reflecting peopie) who will not 
perceive, that with all her valor and all her virtue, 
America has had a very narrow escape; and, that if 
ali had been guite setzied in Europe, she would have 
had to carry on 2 much longer and more bloody 
contest. It cannot but be evident to the American 
statesman, that if France were to be completely 
subdued; if she were reduced to that state to be 
obliged to receive a ruler dictaicd by us and cur 
allies; if her hands and fect were thus tied for ares; 
and if the situation of all Europe were such as to 
leave the whole undivided power of England to be 
employed against America, the situation of the lat 
ter would be, at least, very unpleasant, not to say 
precarious. And, if such a person considers what 
were the rea? objects of England in 1814, the man- 
ner in which the war terminated, and what an e2:- 
cellent memory she has, he must be a bold man in- 
deed if he feel no sxpprehensions at tiie total sub ju- 
gation of France, 

It has not been forgotten, in America, that d? 





‘rectly aficr the abdication of Napoleon, there ap- 
‘peared an article in our newspapers, stating, tha’ 
there was a SECRE’’ ARTICLE in the Treaty or 
Panis, stipulating, that nove of the parties, Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, and France, should interfere in 
our war against Amcrica. ‘nis news was given as 
copied from the Vienna Gazette. The Vienna Ga- 
zette is under the immediate control of the go- 
vernment there. The Americans paid great and 
deserved attention to this; and must they not have 
lamented to sce France reduced to such a state?— 
They afterwards saw that there was no'safety for 
their ships of war or their prizes in the ports of 
France. ‘They saw, in short, that the Bourbons, 
holding their power almost at the mercy of Eng- 
land, afforded not the smallest hope of any support 
against so formidable a power as England. Ther 
it was, that many Americans blamed Mr. Madison, 
not for resisting the exercise of our alledged right 
of impressment—but on the contrary, for not hay- 
ing seoner made war against us in alliance with 
France. They told him, that he was, at last, ina 
state to be able to appreciate the wisdom of keep. 
ing aloof from France, on account of the éitle of her 
ruler. They laughed at him for his scruples to 
make common cause with an emperor. while he saw 
England having allies in the Turk, the Pope, the 
Algerines, and the Indians; and they la 


ughed at him 





as absolutely necessary to the well-governing of|the more, when they recollected that America had 





other nations. When they saw the fleet called upon 
eiicially by the lords ef the admiralty to finish the 


won her independence while in alliance, offensi¢g 
\and defensiye; with g Bourbon king of France. 
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Yowever, many of the causes which kept Ameri- /have no principles, no opinions; they care nothin. 
5 


caaloot from France are now removed. The prin- 


‘about the matter. 


They are the mere tools of those 


ciples of 1793 are again adopted m France; the who speik through them, whom they not unf ejueit 


system of reforming, by means of conquest, is a- 
Handoned; Napoleon with have learnt how to res- 
pect therights, and to value the eharaccer of Ame- 
rica. xperience has taught the Americans what 
they have to expect under certain circumstances.— 
The laiter are in no danger from France: they never 
can be in dunger from France; and Frenchtown and 
Alexandria will remind them what danger they are 
in from England, ‘ 

Jt is said, by some persons in America, that though 
it might have been wis to seek permanent security 
in 1793, by entering into the war on the side or vie 
republic of France, it would not be wise now, seeing 
that America has become so much more able to de- 
tend herself than she was in 1793, a proof of which 
she lias given in her recent war against the undivt- 
ded forceof England. Qn the other hand it is con- 
tended, that, though America be so much more 
powerful than she was in 1793, England, loaded as 
she is with debts and taxes, is more tormklable 
than she would have been in 1793, even if she had 
then subdued France; for, though the people of Eng- 
land suffer, the government has more torce at its 
commend; and, what is more for its advantage, the 
country is brought into that sort of state whici 
makes :war.almost necessarz. U her. paupers have 
increased three-fold, her armed men and her means 
of destruction have encreased iive-fold. She has 
become a nation of fighters. She possesses all ihe 
means of destroying. And, say these reasoners, it 
is not only subjugation against which America 
eught to guard; itis her duty to guard hersc!f also 
against devastation and plunder. Besides, say they, 


England has now less powerful motives to the exer-jhas expr 


cise of forbearance towards America. While the 
iatter was without manufactures; while England 
had almost a monopoly in the supplying of America; 
the former saw in the prosperity of the latter the 
means ot augmenting her own riches and power. 
But now the cave is different; England sces in A- 
merica even 2 manufacturing rival; and, what is 
still more provoking, she sees in America a rival 
ii naval power and renown. Therefore, say they, 
gre must and she will desire our destruction; whe- 
ther she will attempt it again will depend upon her 
and our means of attack and resistance. 

It must be confessed that our infamous newspa- 
pers have given bui two much reason to the Ame- 
ricans upon this head. For they have published 
lists of the American navy and accounts of the Ame- 
rican shipping and manufactures; and, having dwelt 
upon their magnitude and on their rapid increase, 
they have called upon yoar lordship and your col- 
Jeagues to prosecute the war for the purpose oi 
destroying these evidences of rising power and 
wealth. They have cgntended that it was just to 
carry on war ‘against America to destroy her navy; 
to destroy her shipping and manufacvures, and to 


obtain, at least, a stipulation from her not to build 


ships of war beyond a certain number anda certuin 
size. ‘They have contendcd that such a war would 
be justs that we should have a right to impose such 
conditions; and that our s@cty demanded that we 


should. 


if I am told that these are the sayings of a set of 


foolish writcrs in newspapers, my answer is, that I 


have seldom s¢en any of these people promulgate 


any political opinion without its being, in the se- 
quel, very clear to me, that it was not in their own 
foolish beads that the sentiment bad been hatched. 
These men aro, in fact, nething of themscives; they 


ly de pise. but, from whom, and thro’ the means of 
whom, they live comfortably and sometimes get rich 

Upon the whole, therefore, my lard, is it not to 
be apprehended, that, if we make warupon France 
‘or the avowed purpose of deposing Napoleon, the 
people of America will feel a strone disposition to 
take part with France ia that war? And, if they 
were so to do, have we not greit cause to fear, that 
the war would be extremely injurious to us by seq 
as wellas by land? Tie American privateers, thoush 
without a port to tuke shelter in on this side of the 
Atlantic, did great mischief to our commerce even 
in the channel. What, then, would they do if ali 
the ports of France were open to them and shut a- 
gainst us? Ef, in short, America were in alliance 
with France, what Fagtish ship unarmed’ could. hope 
to escupe capture? And, it is to be hoped, that, in 
such acase, the skill, the discipline, and undaunt. 
ed bravery of the American navy would not be com- 
municated to that of France. Emul:t’on might do: 
a great deal towards sending forth fleets, able, ing 
short time, to cope with those of England, Really, 





if we wish to Keep these two nations asunder, it 
appears to me, that we have no way of accomplisir 
ing the wish but that of keeping at peace. 

If America were to join France in the war we 
should, doubiless, tell her, that she was acting a ve- 
ry base part; that she had received from us no pro- 
vocation; that we had not meddled with her; that we 
had expressed our anxious desire to live at peace 
with her. But, my lord, might she not answer: vc- 
ry truc; and you have received no provocation from 





France; France has not meddled with you; France 
essed her anxious desire to live at peace 
with you; and yet you have gone to war against 
France; if, therefore, it be base on my part to make 
) War upon you, afier you have begun war upon France, 
;where is your justification for having begun that 
war? Besides, have you no ally2 You boast of having 
all Europe on your side. And shall France have no 
ally? Shail you have twenty allics against the old 
ally of America; and shall it be deemed base in A- 
merica to become the only ally of France? You say 
that yours is a war of precaution; so is mine. You 
fear that Vupoleon may, one day or other, get to Lon- 
don; and you have been at Washington, at French- 
town, and at Alexandria. 

It is a favorite saying, or it used to be, m Ameri- 
ca, that it was her true policy to keep aloof from Eu- 
ropean politics and wars. General Washington se- 
veral times expressed this sentiment. But can she 
do it? Hf general Washington had seen the congress 
house in flames, the other day, and had seen our 
people so busy in packing up goods at Alexandria, 
he would, I imagine, have begun to think,. that it 
Was not so easy a matter to keep aloof from Euro- 
pean wars; and, if he had lived to bemade acquaint- 
ed with the famous captain HENRY’S exploi's, | 
think he would have had his doubts as to the possi- 
bility of keeping aloof from European politics. Even 
we, in England, say, that America should keep at 
peace, though we ourselves are always at war in 
some part or other of the world; though there 1s no 
war, in which we have not a hand. The truth 15, 
that America must take a part in the wars and poli- 
tics of Europe. Here are powers in Europe who can 
reach her, who have colonies in her neighborhood, 
who have an interest, or think they have an interest, 
in injuring her. They combine and co-operate with 
one another; and she must form alliances too, or sh¢ 


cannot be many years an independent natjop: 
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{t was impude itly asserted, not long ago, that A- 
merica had acted a fuud part towards Us in the Wal; 
and she was called an assassin, Who had attacked us 
in the dark. I was pleased to hear, feom such a 
yuarier, a sentiment of abhorrence against assdss 13; 
but, L was displeased to hear such wa act attributed 
ty America; because no charge was ever more false. 
Ti is notorious, that America used evety ellort, and 
made every sacritite short of a surrender of her in- 
dependence, to maintain peace with Eagiand; and, 
that so far from atiacking us in the durk, sue gaves 
us notice, for years beforehand, that sie would re 
pel by force our seizure of her seamen, unless we 
ceased that practice. What, ther, couid be meant 
by this charge of assassin-like conduct? Really we 
seem to kave taken into our heads, like the cock on 
the dunguili, that ad ihe world was made for ws; Urat 
no nation is to form an alliance, nor even to tuiak 
of defending itself by its own arms, if we disapprove 
of it. When our interest, real or imaginary, is In 
question, the interest of no other nation 13 to be 
tnought of ‘The question with America, accord- 
ing to this prestuunpluous whim, was to be, not wiie- 
ther she sullered injury; but merely whetacr it was 
conducive to our literest to lapress Ler sal.ors. Tt 
it was useful to us to do this, sire was to deserve an- 
nihilation if she did not quietly submit vo it, and 
to all its cruel and degrading Consequences. 

We proceed upon the same notion with regard to 
allianc es amongst forcign powers. What! Ainevica 
make alliances with any power but us! Dreadius pre- 
sumption! PresumpUon which merits all the weigat 
of our vengeance! What! America seek safety, wacia 
we think it best to keep her in coatinual dunger!— 
America make an alliance for the purpose or deiend- 
ing herself against us, whose public writers, at 
least, devoted her chief mayisivate to the guibbet,| 
and herself to a return under the mild proveccion of 
“the PAREN'T state” Nor are there wanUag wri- 
ters in America to hold the same language; but they 
are met by meu, who are able to conicnd against 
them. There the press is free, really free; and here 
truth will prevail. 

A good specimen of this insoleat wey of talking 
was given by sir John Cox Hippesley, who, at alate 
county mecting in Sommersetshire, sail, that the 
Americans, or at least their president and the major- 
ity of the congress, were the slaves of the late tyrant 
of France, a proof of whieh they had given in their 
late war aguinst us. So, because America, in de- 
fence of herself, went to war with us, while we were 
at war against Napoleon, she was to be deemed the 


effects during the last war. America will consider 
of, and yudge from the past; and, your lordship may 
be assured, ilat she will not want the meins of do- 
ing What her permanent safety shall manifestly de- 
IMAI « 

L have thus, my lord, stated to vou what I think 
will be the view that the people of America will take 
vi tue present scene; wnat I taink will be their feei- 
ings; and I have pointed out the couseyuen-:es,whict 
[ xppreacnd from those feelings, if we en er upon 
the war against France on the ground whicii is at 
present ‘set forth. The Americans, I repeat, are 
prone to peace, as every uncorrupted nation is—but 
us 1i Was said, the other evening, that it wus better 

ogo to War now wiih a strong alliance on our sidc, 

than be compelled to go to war at the end of an ex. 
hausting armel peace without allies; as this wus 
deemed triumphant reasoning, in England, ia be- 
halt or offensive war, you must not be surprised if 
it be imitated in America, in behalfof a war of dc- 
fence. Iam, &c. WM. COBBEYT. 

Botley, Muy 6, 1815. 


FROM COBBETT’S WEEKLY REGISTER OF 314¥ 29. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS IN THE U. STATES 
OF AMERICA. 
Botley, near Southampton, May 20, 18135: 

I have, wicisia these few days, had tendered to me 
through the post, a small parcel from America, wit 4 
“newspapers” wriitcn op it. This parcel had, as 
appears by the post-murk, been sent trom Liverpo 
to London, and trom London to Botley. The charg 
on It Was nine shillings and six-pence sterling; that is 
LO Say, luowever, in our paper money, being about, at 
Uus ume, a dollar anda ha’f 1 did not take the 
parcel, oi course, much as I wished to see its con- 
tents, From this account, it will be perceived, tha: 
unless parcels Of news-papers, coming from Ameri- 
Ca, be actually conveyed 6) the bearer of them cithe: 
io me at Botley (Wich can seldom happen,) or t> 
London, tae ovject in sending inem must be defext- 
ed; tor, a file o¢ daily papers, for only one mont, 
sent to me by post from any out-pori, would cost, at 
least the price of a good large fathog. I remembe- 
one parcel, which cane to me, charged wi.i nin- 
pounds some odd shillings of postage, which is now 
tue price ofa hog of seveniccn score weight. Ast 
am very desirous to reccive, frequently, papers fron 
Amezica, and as the papers in that country areno , 
as Ours are, loaded with a tax equal to more than 
one half of their retail price, I will point out tie 


slave of Napoleon, who had no power to hurt her, manner in which they may be sent to me—The par- 


and who had never called on her to go to war in his 
behalf. She was to stop till our war with him was 
st an end, before she sought te defend herseif. It 
was baseness in her to assert her own rights, at the 
end of many years of complaints, because we were 
at war with. Napoleon. 

This insolent language,, my lord, is little calcula- 
ted to heal the wounds of America. She will, in 
spite of all we cansay, ueflect on her past danger, 
and she must have lost her usual wisdom in profit- 
ing from experience, if she does not now seck the 
means of security beumes. ‘That with all ber na- 
tural reluctance to war, she will be disposed to do 
this lam certain; and, it will, | amagine, require 
but a slight provocation to induce her to act upon 
that disposition. it has been anounced to us, that 
Switzerland has been informed, that there ure to 
be no neutrals in this Wargzainst Napoleon. Ham- 
burgh, Tuscany, Genoa, dnd several other states 


cei should be addressed to me by name, “¢o th- 
care of the publisher of Cobbett?s Weekly Political 
Hegisier, London.” But, it ought, if the vessel go 
to Londen, to be carried by the master, or mate, or 
by some careful person; and if the vessel arrive at 
sume oui-port, the parcel, with the same direction 
on it, shouid be curried to some office, whence a 
London Coach departs. ‘Tnereit should be deliver- 
ed, and the beares shouid sce it booked, as we call it. 
By these moaus Amevican papers will reach mé 
with very little troulie, and at an expense of whic!: 
{ should think nothing.—ALl single letters from Ame 

rica may be addressed to me at Botley, near South. 
ampton, and be put, at once, into any post-office in 
this cquniry. ‘The hirelings, who conduct nine- 
teiths of the newspapers in London, have all possi- 
bie facilicies in receiving American newspapers,— 
But, they publish from chem that only wiica suits 
their purpose. Their object is to mislead the peo- 





felt the eifects of such a principle during the first 
war against republican Franee. Denyark felt those 





ple here, or, o kKe@p thein in the dark: and, they 
cull oyt every passage cuiculated to answer the ent 
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Resides, there ave very fev papers (the JVuttonal 
Putciliconcer excepted) which ave sent to England, 
except the papers called fed:ral. "Fhe persons waco 
send these papas, ifnot Auglish by birth, are Rng- 
lish by connection. Thus we see only one side of 
the picture; and hence it. was, that malignant and 
beastly as is the editer of the Times newspaper, for 
instance, the follow really might be deceived him- 
sclf by the cooko clamor of the aristocratical Ame-, 
rican newspapers; but, hence, though I could get a 
sieht of none but the same sort of papers, £ was not 
deceived, because Thai had that experience which 
enabled me. to put a proper value pon what I saw 
in these papers. It is of great consequence to the 
cause of truth and freedom, that the republican pa- 
pers should come to us from America, and that other 
republican works should also reach us; tor, i€ is 
from this jslan1 that opinions and facts go forth to 
produce impressions on the minds of the world.— 
Bound up asour press is, we, by onc means or other, 
contrive to geta great deal into circulation. We 
ave nearer the grand scenes of action than you are; 
cad, if you wish your principles and your example 
to have their due and speedy eect, we must be tie 
principal vehicle of them. Some one at Pniludel- 
phia has recentiy sentmea parcel of American pa- 
ners, received at Philadelphia from other places, 
from which I perecive, that my letters to lord Liver- 
poothave been re-published in ali parts of the repub- 
tte, from Bostoa to Savannah, from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh. Flaitering as this as to my self-love, 
it is much more gratifying to meas a proof of the 
powers of the press, and as the foundation of a ra- 
tional hope, that the dayis not distant, wien tyran- 
iv, wherever it may exist, wail fall beneath those 


iawers. Letter VI. to the earl of Liverpool, I wrote, 





; 
3 
i remember, in a room ma farm house, one morn- 
ing when I was detained by raia. I might have 
thought it; but, certainly I hed not then the most 
distant idea, that what I was then writing would so 
quickly come back te me, in another print, afver 
having been read on the banks of the Ghio and those 
of the Mississippi. This single fact, the sight of 
only one such print, is to me more than a compen- 
sation for ail that I have suffered in the cause of 
truth and freedem. But, it is of far greater impor- 
tancé as a stimulant to future exertion, and as sug- 
sresting additional care in planning and executing. 
But, why should not the friends of freedom cd-ope 

rate? We-see how firmly bound together its ene- 
mies are; how they, for the furtherance of their grand 
object, mutually sacrifice all their prejudices and 
even their petiy conflicting interests. You have 
heard the saints of Hartford rejoice at the restora- 
tion of the Pope. Tie holy father has embraced the 
Dey of Algiers, who cails hima christian dog.— 
Why should not weaid eachother? You are better 
off than we are? You have free presses in every sea- 
port; your seaports are numerous; your masters of 
vessels have a direct communication with you; you 
can easily come atail that we publish. Whileyour 
continent, and all its presses and literary produc- 
ons, are shut from us by hundreds of obstacles of; 
which you have no idea, our enemies have their re- 
gular correspondents, thei communications always 
open; they know here ull that is passing in your 
country; while we are whelly in the dark; whilewe 
are deprived of the use of ali those powerful wea- 
pons, which your unrestrained press would put in- 
toour hands. f£ here that these considerations will 
be su‘ficient to induce some one of you, at least, to 
forward to me, in the manner above pointed out, 
such papers and other pubiications; as are likely to 
be of Qenefit to the cause oftruth and fresdom, 


‘and of which you can wantno assurance of My wits 
at any rate, to make the best possible use, America 
‘now begins te make a great figure in the world... 
but her cremple, which, if made universally known 
would be of more weight than her military or p.. 
val power is, trom the causes above stated, of corn. 
paratively little service, I take this opportunity of 
expressing my best wishes to Mr. Maraew Canny 
of Philadelphia, for a very excellent pamphlet, which 
he has had the goodness to send me, entitled,“ 
calm Address to the people of the Eastern States on 
the subject of the Representation of Slaves; the Ro. 
presentation in the Senate; and the hostility te com. 
merce, ascribed to the Southera states”? I shoyia 
be obliged to some one to send me any work, op 
works, giving an account of the expenses of the vo. 
vernment, and state governments of Americ2; also of 
her shipping, cominerce, debts, taxes, &c. &. An. 
if Mr. Canty, or some other person equaily Cabs. 
ble, would spend a few hours in giving mean account 
of the prices of provisions and labor, I shou'd deem 
it aparticular favor, These may have changed 
since Ileft America. WM. COBBETYT. 
P.S. Since writing the above, I have (22d May} 
received from some iricad in Philadelphia, a smali 
file of 2uroras, containing the “EXPOSITION of 
the CAUSES and CHARACTER of ‘he War.” This 
paper, itappears; is offera!, and was ready for off. 
cial promulgation, just ut tue time when the news of 
the peace arrived. [never read so adle a paper; ne. 
ver one calculated to produce so great an impres- 
sion. It is an invaluable document for history; 2 
noble monument of the power of the human mind.— 
Ifour govermnent have received this paper, and if 
they will but read it carefully, they will, Iam sure, 
clearly sec, that any attempt either to delude, sub- 
due, or check the rise of America, must fail of 
success. Tne paper would fill about four whole 
Registers, perhaps. But, though I cannot insert it, 
it will be of great use to me; and I beg the sender 
to accept of iny best tiank:. 


A JUDICIAL DECISION 


Of Joner Toutmin, when sitting as a Court of Ad- 
miralty ithe Mississippi Verritery, on the right 
of the army to property captured in war. De; 
cember 26, 18i4. 

The United States, 

ws. 

Sch. Active and cargo. 

This is the case ef a vesse! and cargo belonging 
to the enemy taken in sigut ef the fort at Mobile 
Point, by the troops stationed at that place under 
the command of major Wm. Lawrence. It appears 
from the testimony ef two of the persons who board- 
ed the vessel, that a boat with six men was sentout 
by the commanding officer to examige a vessel 
which, on approaching, they found to be British— 
that after being fired upon by the fort, she was 
boarded and taken without opposition, a tthe dis- 
tance of about a mile, or pcruaps more, as one of 
them says, or about two miles, as the other thinks: 
that she was under British colors—that the persons 
on board acknowledged themselves to be Britisa 
subjects, and said they were detached from the 5¢4 
Horse to bring the schooner Active and cargo (con- 
sisting of flour captured at Alexandria) to Pensaco- 
la; and that the crew, consisting of six men, were 
armed with muskets, cutlasses and pistols. T»¢ 
log: book shews her to be British. The libel prays 
the condemnation of the vessel and cargo as g00 
and lawful prize tothe United States. A plea how- 
ever is filed by Lewis Judson (in the character © 
consignee and agent for the cxptors) to the yuh" 
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diction of the court, on the ground that as this court 
bas jurisdiction valy in cases in which the United 
Staies are parties, it cannot legully entertain a suit 
m which the private captors (as it is alicdged) are 
ihe only parties who have aright to claim the Cap- 
tured property. The said plea farther alleges that 
ihe “schooner Aciive and cargo were capiured by 
Wm. Lawrence and others on the hizh seas aud not 
in the enemy’s forts, camps, or barracks, and there- 
fure by the usages of the laws uf nations aud the 
laws of war, as enemy’s property, become iorfeited 
io the said private captors.” 

No question has been made as to the regulurity® 
ui the piea nor as to the legitimacy of the conclusi- 
on, that the government is in ho sense to be regard- 
ed aS a party, if the proceeds of a capture are suf- 
ied io go to the troops engaged ia making the 
capture; but the whole has been liberally left by the 
attoraeyT prosecuting on behalf or tic Uuiied S.aies, 
iodepend on thesimple question wiether the woopo 
of the United Siates thus making a prize, are enii- 
tled by law to the benefit of it? The general belict 
that they are so entitled, the want oi « kuowledge 
of correspondent cases, and thelittle attention Witica, 
in this partof the country, we have had occasion to 
give to enquiries of this nature, have apparently 
created deubts even in the mind of the attorney uc. - 
img for the United States, and have rendered both 
parties desirous that the question should be judici- 
ully settled. The most satisfactory mode probubly 
of coming to a conclusion on this subject, will be 
to have recourse to general priiciples. 

“J. What is war? It is a contest (says Bynker- 
shoek) carried on between independent persons for 
the sake of asserting their rights.” Waiere society 
does not exist—where there is ae such: iisiiiution as 
that Which we call government, there imdividuais, 
being strictly independent persons, may carry on 
war against each other. But wiienever men are 
formed into a social body, war canaot exist berweer 
mdividuals. The use of force among theim is no* 
war, but a trespass, cognizabie Ly iue muuicipa. 
law. (Bink. on the law of war, p. 123.) If war 
then be the act of the nation; whatever is done in 
the prosecution of it, must either expressly or im- 
pliedly be under the national authority. Whatevei 
private benefits result from it, must be from a na. 
uonal grant. “War (says Vattei, p. 268) is tit state 
in Which a nation prosecutes its right by iurce.”— 
fhe right of making war, belongs alone to the so- 
vereign power. Individuals cannot control the ope- 
rations of war, nor commit any hostility (except in 
self defence) without the sovereign’s order. “I'he 
generals (adds that writer) the officers, the soldi 
ers, the partizans, and those who fit out private ships 
of war, having all commissions from the sovercigi, 
make war by virtue of aparticular order. And we 
necessity of a particular order is so thorougiily es- 
tablished, that even after a declaration of war be- 
‘ween two nations, if the peasanis themselves com- 

nit any hostilities, the enemy, instead of sparing 
them, hangs them up asso many robbers or bauditti. 
‘his is the case with private ships of war. It is 
only in virtue of a commission granted by the so- 
rercign or lis admiralty, that they are entitled to 
be treated like prisoners taken in a formal war’— 
(V attel p. 365—6.) If then on. the general princi- 
pies of civil society, the whole operations of war 
depend upon the will and authorit y of the govern- 
ment, surely the appropriation and disiribution oj 
_ property acquired in Consequence of those ope- 
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*See Bce’s Reports, p 9. 
"Mer. Haines. . See 


rations, must equally be subject fo the control of 
the government, and depend on those regulations 
Which it may establish. 

2. What indeed is the object of wir? Is it to ag- 
grandize individuals, or is it to maintain the rights 
of the nation? The just and lawful scope of every was 
(observes Vattel, p. 280) is to revenge or prevent 
injury. If to accomplish this object, it be expedi- 
ent to encourage individual warfare, by granting alk 
tue profits arising from it to the parties engaged, 
the nation has aright to promise this encouragement; 
but until this encouragement be actually offered, it 
must follow that every thing which is acquired by 
individuals, whether acting as private persons or as 
a part of the public force, must belong to the nation 
under whose authority they act.” ; 

3. What rights are acquired by a state of war? 
“A nation (says Bynkershoek, p. 4,) who has inju- 
ved another is considered, with every thing that be- 
longs to it, as being confiscated to the nation which 
receives the injury.” The rights accruing, there- 
fore, are nationalaltogether. ‘They are not indivi- 
dual rights, The case seems analagous to that of 
the internal administration of justice. A civil soci- 
ety—a nation—has the rigvit of punishing those who 
are guilty of violating the public laws. Though 
the guilty be members of their own community, they 
may forteit their property or their lives. But the 
right of the body politic does not attach itself to the 
individual members of it. The nation, indeed, mighe 
authorise individuals to take the lives or the pro- 
perty of known offenders—but without an authority 
delegated by the nation, individuals have no such 
right. A right in private persons to avenge viola- 
tions of the law does not follow as a natural conse- 
quence from the circumstance of their being mem- 
bers of the great political body. On the contrary 
the very same act which wouid be retributive jus- 
iice when emanating from the sovereign power, 
would become murder or robbery im the individual. 
Why should it be otherwise, as itregards our inter- 
course With ather nations? Why should anation be less 
jealous of itsrights, with regard to hostile nations 
than with regard to hostile individuals? Why less jea- 
lous when they are encroached upon on a large scale, 
than when they are encroached uponon a seale truly 
small and insignificant? And even admitting that in 
the one case tie public authority permite an indiv?- 
dual to execute the sentence of the law, and in the 
other to attack and vanquish the public enemy, it wili 
not foliow that in cither case the property of the 
enemy is to become the property of the individual 
by whom the national will is carried into execution. 
This it should seem must depend on express stipu- 
laiions made in bahalf of the nation. Agreeably to 
these principles, the celebrated M. De Vatiel, after 
observing that a nation has a right to deprive the 
enemy of his possessions and goods, of every thing 
which may augment his forces and enable him to 
make war, goes on to remark, that dooty or the 
moveable property of the enemy taken in war, be- 
iongs to the sovereign making war, no less than his 
towns and lands: for he alone—( the sovereign autho- 


rity ) has such claims against the enemy, as warrang 


him to seize on his goods, and appropriate them to 
himself. His soldiers (he adds) are only instru- 
ments in his hand, for asserting bis right. He main» 
tains and formsthem. Whatever they do, is in his 
nameandfor him. (Vattel 335.) These principles 
are equally.applicable to every storm of government. 
It is perfectly immaterial with whom the sovereign 
authority resides. With whomsoever it resides, its 
power is erected onthe doctrine of its being the 
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fights of the nation are not srrely to be considered, 


as being less, under arepublicun, than under a moe, 


rarchial form of governient. ~ - 

Tne nation, however, as ¢ kaye observed before, 
May givea bounty to individual captors—may re-! 
liiquislia partofits rights to those who fight under 
its Buimeis. Agreeably co this, the same writer 
Fees onto observe that “tlre sovereign may grant to 
the tréops what Share of the boety he pleases. At 
present Most nitions allow whatever they can make 
un certain occasions, when the general allows of plun- 
dering What they find on enemies fallen in batue;— 
the pillage of a camp whea it has been iorced, and 
sometimes thatot a town taken by assault.” The 
cases here enuincrated, seem io be those where ei- 
tite the object was too trifling to become a matier 
of national attention, or where the services previ- 
ously rendered by the oops, called for a degreeof 
vigor and exertion which would merit extraordina- 
ry encottragement. The whole, however, is made 
to depend on the will f the nation, expressed through 
their comimanding general, The soidier (ie adds) 
Inseverul services has also the property of what ine 
can take from the enemy’s troops, wnen he isen a 
party, or ia a detachinent, excepting artillery, mu- 
litary siores, magazines, and convoys of provisions 
or forige, which are applied to the wants and use 
of ticarmy.”. He then gocs en to observe, that when 
even this custom is introduced dio an army, tue 
same right should be aliowed to auxiilarics as to the 
national troops; but proceeds to Inform us, thai a- 
mong the Romans the whole booty was carried io 
the public stock, and sold under the direction of 
thé general, who then gave a purt of the proceeds 
to the soldiers, and remiticd the rest to the public 
treasury, (Vattel 335—6.) It is evident from the 
whoie strain of this passage, that the author is not 
attempting io lay down general principies by whica 
nations are to be governed in the disposition of pro- 
periy taken from an enemy; but, is mere!v describing 
the practice of different nations. In severul services, 
says he, that is in the service of several governments, 
the soldier has, on certain cccasions, Ure property 
he takes trem the enemy; but it was otherwise, he 
adds, among the Romane. 

I bave been more particular in stating the princi- 
plea laid down by writers on the law of nations (or 
ine dictates ofjasticeand national sense,_as applied 
to common intercourse) because the attorney for the 
claimant, whilst acknowledging that the laws of the 
United States are silent on the present case, places 
a grest reliance on the injunctions of national law. 
it is contended that the law ofnations gives the boo- 
ty in this case to the captors, and the principal au- 
therity appealed to; is that pussagein Vattel, which 
i have just quoted, where, as I conceive, he is sim- 
ply narrating the usages of some governments, and 
not laying down principles which are djvding upon 


‘a 


<til. 

What, indeed, is the law of nations? It is thatrule 
er conduct which regulates the intercourse of natiens 
with onc another; or m the words ef the author last 
cited, “the law of nations is the science of the law 
subsisting between nations or states, and of the ob- 
Ugations that flow from it.” (Vattel 49.) It isa 
inty for the government of national communities as 
to-their muuuial relations, and not for the govern- 
iment OF individuals 6f these communities in their 

-intron towards one another—neor can it control the 
conduct of nations towards their own citizens, ex- 
ecp’ in cases involving the rights of other nations. 
“reperty once transferred by capture, must be sub- 
cet o thre‘luws of the nation by which the capture 
Tire qgucstion whether it shall be public 


— 


, - 
42 201204. 


. 


or private praperty must depend on the regulations 
adopted by the nation making the capture, and can. 
not naturally be regarded as subject to the contro! 
of a systein of laws which has respect to the rigiis 
and duties of nations towards one another. Wijat 
our author states as to the practice of nations to. 
wards their citizens, is not, truly speaking, a delj- 
neatien of the laws ofnations. he condhict of jn. 
tions towards their own Citizens; mast depend on 
their own municipal regulations. It is by the laws 
of nations that we. must determine the circumstan. 
ces, under wiich prizes may be taken; but what is 
to become of them when taken under the sanction 
of that law, cannot depend upon the law of nations, 
but must depend upon tne wiliof the nation by 
wWaich the capture is made. ladividuals of the cap. 
turing’ nation can have no righi independent of the 
nation to which they beiong. It is by a reliance on 
the authority of their nation, that they shelter them. 
scives ivem the charge of robbery or piracy. The 
sovereign, however, may discribuie the booty as he 
pieases. He may do itby xu general law, or vy spe- 
Cla, regulations, issued by his generals, subject to 
the emergency of the case; provided the-4orm of 
government admits of such a deiegation of autio- 
rity. Even tae property acquired by privateers, 
depends on stipulations made with the supreine pow. 
er or the couniry to which they beloag. “Persoius 
(says Vattel p. 367,) fitting out ships to cruize on 
the enemy, in recompence of their disbursements 
and the visk they run, acquire the property of the 
capture; but they acquire it by graars from the sove- 
reign who tcsues out cemmissions to ikem. ‘The sove- 
reign either gives up to them the whole capture or 
a part—ihis depends on the contract made between 
them.” (Vattel p. 367.) As to those wuo without 
any authority fiom their sovereign, commit depre- 
dations by sea or land, they are regarded as pirates 
and plunderers, and tiings taken by them do not 
thereby, undergo a change of property. (Bynker- 
shock p. 127.) The discussion tiereiore entered 
mio by Bynkershoek in his 20ta caapter, respect 
ing the captures made by vessels not commissioned, 
for tue purpose of determining whe-her they should 
beleng to the owner of the ship, to mariners, or to 
the shipper, (and on whicha good deal of stress nas 
been laid in argument) has really but little or noth- 
ing to do with the present case. That wricer having 
previously laid down the established doctrine about 
robbery and piracy; proposes in his 20th chapter to 
examine to whom a prize would beiong which was 
taken by a non-commissioned vessel, attacked by the 
enemy, andin her own defence, seeing the encmys 
vessel making the attack. He seems to take it for 
granted, that the government would put in no claim 
under sueh circumstances; and wider this supposiiion, 
is merely canvassing the respective claims of the 
sailors, the shipper, and theowner. He afterwards 
states an objection which may be raised against him 
in the following words: ; 

‘Tt will besaid, perhaps, that I am wasting words 
on an idle and useless question, .as it is unlawful to 
make captures without a commission from the states 
general, or the admiral; and so far from the one who 
takes a prize without such a commission being €n- 
titled to it, he is rather to be considered as a pirate, 
agreeably to the principles which I have above con 
tended for.” (p. 161.) He then quotes Grotius, 
shew that a prize tuken under circumsiances of ne- 
cessity, belongs to those who take it. 

The doctrine, therefore, which he contends for, y 
relation simply to the case of a mercantile vess's 
which being attacked at sea by the enemy, succe®! 





fully resists the attack and makes a prize of the ad: 
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verse party. It has clearly no relation to the case 
,ow before the court. His reasoning have in gene- 


naval station, used for the temporary accommoda. 
tion of the crews oi ships of war, gave occasion to 


Ja reference to the laws of the’ statos general of |remarks from sir William Seoct very upplicadie to 
bu . 


the United Provinces—and the learned wanslator 
in anote upon this chapter seems to state the dis- 
cussion of the author as founded on the supposition 
merely, that any persons, other than the soucreign of 
she eapior, taxy be considered as entitled to the: 
prize, (p.156.) Again in a note at the end of the 
chapter, he observes: ‘In France and Great Britain, 
ywizes tuken by non-commissioned vessels, belong 


the case now before me. “I accede, says he, en- 


tireiy to what has beea laid down, that a capture * 


at sea, made by a force upon iand, (wuich is a case 


ed generally as a non-cominissivied capture, and 

inures to the benefit of the lorLhign admiral. 
Thus, if a saip of the enemy was .conpelied to 

strike by a firing from the casiic of Dover, or otvaer 





io the lord high admiral,.as a drait of his office.—)ga'risoned fortress upon tie jand, tai Seip would” 
No.distinction is made whether the captor did or; be a droit of admraliy, and the garrivon must be 


did not make the capture in his own deience, or irom 
some other justifiable motive. Butas in Great Bri- 
tain the office of high admiral is vested im the king, 
and has for a long time been executed by cominission, 
suitable rewards are riven, at the discretion of the 
overnment, in meritorious cases.” (p. 162.) : 

The English law on this subject seems to be pret- 
ty clearly laid down in the course of argument on 
the case of lord Camden against Home, and others— 
and { do not observe any thing in the decision of the 
court to impeach its accuracy. “Whatever is taken 
by any of the king’s subjects trom an enemy in the 
course of naval operations, appertains to the king, 
either as a jure coronc, or as a droit of admiralty, ac- 
cording to the circumstances. If taken bya private 
ship, without any commission from the king, the 
prize belongs to him asa droit ofadmiralty. Ifsuch 
a ship hada commissidfi, only one tenth ofthe prize 
belongs to the king as a droit of admiralty, and the 
rest is the property of the owner of the privateer. 
But where the capture is made by the king’s ships 
ot forces, the property is vested in the king’s jure 
corone; ail in such cases it is judged by the admi- 
ralty lawful prize to the king. But that adjudica- 
tion by no means-imports the capture to have been 
made by the king’s ships exclusively—for if it were 
made by his forces, the adjudication would be the 
same. Now there are three sorts of joint captures: 
one by the king’s ship and privateer, with letters of 
margue—the distribution whereof is made, accord- 
ing to the number of persons on board the several 
ships—the king’s share being adjudged to him in 
the jure corone. The second imstance is of a cap- 
ture by the king’s ship and a non-commissioned pri- 
vateer. There the king is entitled to the whole— 
to the privatecr’s part thereof, as a droit of admi- 
ralty, and the other in jure corone according to the 
same mode of distribution. The third is the instance 
in question, ofa capture by the king’s army.angl na- 
vy conjointly; and there the whole rests in him jure 
corone.” (4 Term. Rep. 387.) erthty 

Agreeably to this statement, we find that sir Wil- 
liam Scott granted a motion against the master and 
owner of a privateer not commissioned against the 
Dutch, to bring in the proceeds of a Dutch prize.— 
The party appearing acknowledged that he had no 
commission, but prayed to be admitted as a joint 
captor. The court did not even suffer the case to 
be argued, but observed: “The person admits that 
he had no commission. It is therefore impossible 
for him to contend for a legal interest in joint cap- 
ture. Ifhe thinks he has any equitable claims, ari- 
sing from any services he has performed, they may 
be represented to the admiraity. 

“The former proceedings (of condemnation at 
Jamaica) on the part of the non-commissioned captor, 
are mere nullities; and the property must be pro 
Ceeded against: as droits of admiralty.” (4 Robin. 
Rep. p. 59.) The case of the Rebecca, which was 
4 question of interest in the capture of avessel inade 

¥ naval officers from the islind of St. Murine, a 


Gontcit to take a reward from the hounty of ike admi- 
ralty, and noi @ prize interest, under the king’s pro- 
Cizraation. Ali title to sea-prize must be derived 
from commissions under the admiralty, whica is 
the great iountain of maritime authority; and a wi- 
litary force upon the land is not invested with any 
commission so derived, impressing -upon them a 
murltime character, and authorising them vo _ take, 
upon that element, ior their own benefit. I likewise 
think, cases may occur in which naval persons, hay- 
ing areal authority to take upon the sea ior th ei 
own advantage, mighiye: entitle the admiralty and 
hot themselves, by a capture made upon the sea, by 
te us¢ ofa force stationed upon the iand. Suppose 
tae crew, orpart of the crew oi a maa oi war were 
tanded, and descried a ship or tie enemy at sea, and. 
that they took possession of any battery, or tort up- 
on the shore, and by meaiis thereof, compelled such 
ship to strike. Ihave no doubt taat such a capture, 
though made by persons having naval commissions; 





yet being made by means of a force upon the land, 
Wich tiey employed accidenially, and without any 
right under their commission, would be a droit of 
admiralty andnothing more.” (1 Robin. Rep. p. 197.) 

Another case in which the right of a party not 
commissioned for the purpose, to share ipa prize, 
came into view, was that of the Providence, a com- 
missioned vessel, and the Spitfire, a vessel not 
commissioned, against the Dutch, and who jointly 
took a Duich ship. ' 

The judge of the high court of admiralty, gave to 
the Spitfire halt’ the share she would have been en- 
titled to, if she had been. commissioned—but the 
lords of appeal pronounced the whole share of the 
Spitfire liable to confiscation, as a droit or perqui- 
site of admiralty. And yet in this case tire Spittire 
had not only applied for letters of murgue, but had 
obtained a warrant for them to the judge of the ad- 
miralty, who on account of the pressure of business, 
did not issue them till the day after the capture — 
(2 Rob. 235—note.) 

An English act of parliament provides, “that in 
all conjunct expeditions of the navy and army against 
any fortress upon the land directed by instructions 
from his majesty, the flag and general officers and 
commanders, and other officers, seamen, marines 
and soldiers, shall have such proportionate iaterest 
and property, as his majesty, under his sign manual, 
shall think fit to order and direct.” (2 Rob. 237.) 

The prize act of the 21st George IL. gives to the 
officers, seamen, and saldiers, &%c. on beard every 
ship and vessel of war in the king’s pay, the sale in- 
terest in prizes taken by them. (4 Ter. Rep. 391.) 
It should seem as if their courts adhered preity 


strictly to the words of their laws in abjudging to 


whom captured property belongs, and took care to 
give it to the crown, where there is any doubt about 
the right of individuals, ‘Thus, in the caseof the 
ships taken at Genoa, which were given up, on tic 





payinen. of 17,000 powiads by the owners. Sir Wil. 


Hism Scott said, “lam not aware that the nrize ask. 





certainly possible taouga not frequent) is consider. - 
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authorises me to condemn fo the captors, insucha{ “To fight without command, is almost alward 
case as thepresent. The act gives them s/ips,|considered i: a soldier as fighting against com. 
£eods, &c.afoat. This isa sum of money, which is|mand, or against the prohibition.” 
not exactly of that description of things.” #or my own part I do not believe that our valiant 
On this account, and another which he mentions, |soldiers, who but ashort time beforeso much dis- 
he made the condemnation pass to the crown. (4/tinguished themselves at Fort Bowyer, would be 
Rob. 329.) considered with regard to this vessel as fighting 
In the course of argument inthe case before me,|Without command. A fort so situated, on a narrow, 
the counsel for the military force at Mobile Point, barren, point of land, unconnected with any settle. 
laid some stress on the observations of Sir William |!nent of moment, but commanding the entrance by 
Scott in the case of the Derdrecht, which was a/Water into an extensive and valuabie country, must, 
case of joint capture between the army and navy, from the very nature of it, be considered as intend- 
and where the judge seemed to admit that there/ed to prevent the ingress of enemy’s vessels; and it 
might ‘be tinds for making the condemnation became the duty of tire garrison stationed there, to 
partly to the benefit of the army, although the case guard the pass and to lay hold of every thing belong- 
did not come within the provisions of the act of|img to the enemy, whether the object couid be ac. 
parliament, which directed the army to share, in complished by means of the guns at the fort or by 
some cases, in conjunction with the fiect. It has} Means ot boats or other vesseis attached to it. 
from hence been concluded, that a condemnation} Tie only question then, which remains to be con. 
might have been made to the army under the law of sidered, is, have the laws of the United States giv- 
nations. It is possible however, that there are/€n to the mulitary any share yin prizes taken by 
other British statutes, besides the 33d of Geo. 1L1./troops so circumstanced? It may be desirable that 
(the statute there referred to) under which the ar- they had done so. But this und seems to be 
my preferred its claim. It may have been buiit on abandoned by the counsel for the army. A kind of 
some royal proclamation: but that it could not have|Regative argument has indeed been raised on the 
been founded on the law of nations, or on any gene-}9Stn article of the rules and articles of war. It is 
ral principles growing out of a system of nationa! said that this article confirms to the ;United States 
law, must surely be sufficiently apparent from the ;Property taken in camps, &e. but not at sea. The 
observations and authorities which have already |W0rds of the article in question are, that “all public 
been brotight into view. stores taken in the enemy’s camp, towns, forts, or 
But the main stress seems to be laid on the con-|Magazines, whether of artillery, clothing, forage, or 
sideration that the duty of the army is to fight on/P¥oVisions, shall be secured for the service of the 
the land—that our troops are employed for that| United States; fom the neglect of which the coin- 
especial purpose—that land forces are not required |™anding officer is to be accountable.” Hence it is 
to fit out boats and go to sea, and that fortune ha-|conciuded, that if they be not public stores, or be 
ving thrown this prize in their way, it ought, on the/"ot taken in the enemy’s eamp, towns, forts, or ma- 
principles of national law, to be condemned to their|Z42ines; tney are not to be appropriated to the go- 
benefit. The view, however, whith has been alrea-| Yernment, but belong to the captors. 
dy taken of the law of nations, and the objects to] The ohject of Cus artteteds cleariy not to ascer- 
which it can apply, seems to take off the weight of] tain any thing about ‘the right of property, but 
this argument. And how much soever one may re-| Merely to provide for the safe keeping of public 
gret that the gratification is not within the reaci|Stores be‘onging to the enemy, and to render the 
of this court to be the medium of awarding a priz| Commanding ohiwer responsible for any neglect re- 
to the gallant defenders of fort Bowyer; it is its du-| speeting tiem. Had } prosecution been commenced 
ty not to interfere with the prerogatives of the Je-|2gainst the officer commanding at Fort Bowyer, for 
gislative or executive branches ot the government; |#ty inat.cntion to the preservation of the cargo ot 
and it must not be disguised, that if the troops at|te schooner Actives this 58th artucle, possibly, (ins 
the fort were not, aS it seems to be alledged, under}#smuch as the property in question was not taken 
any obligation of ncticing the approach of an ene-|in the cnemy’s camp, towns, forts, or magazines) 
my, unless it were madeon terra firma; if every |might net have atfurded a legal basis for the prose- 
thing done to obstruct or capture the enemy on the|/Cution: but no fur deduction from it certainly car 
sea, were merely gratuitous, and beyond the line of /€vcr be carried so far as to shew, that because the 
their duty, (a doctrine which those gallant mca/property captured was not expressly required " 
themselves most certainly never would advanee,) {this articie to be secured for the United States, 
then their conduct in so transgressing-thcir line of|thereture, it must he regcrded as the private pro- 
duty, would rather stand im nced of apology than of 'perty cf tue cap cor. 4 
reward. “Soldiers (save Vattel p.367) cat under-! Whether it be so or not, must depend on esta 
take nothing without order, cither express er tacit, fblished principles, and not cn so very stramed ” 
of their officers. Obedience and execution are|inaplicate m: und these have glready been sufficiently 
their prevince. They are not to act from their own epesaees : 
opinions. They are only instruments in the hands} As to the laws of the United States respccm@s 
of their commanders. Let it be remembered here, 'propei ty captured by tic public force, the most ma- 
that by a tacit order, I mean the substance of whet! teri is the act of the 23d April, 1800, for the beter 
is included in an express order OF in the functions’ government of the navy. a 
committed to us bya superior; and what is said of} ‘This eet gives to the captors the proceeds phe 
soldiers must slsd be understccd of officers, and of sels and goods taken on board of them when ad- 
all who have any subaltern command: thus with re-|judged gcod prize. But this act isa law expressly 
spect to things the care of which is not committéd| ior U.¢ ¢ overnment of the navy of the United ic 
to them; they may both be comparcd to mere pri-}—und, iudeed, it does not appear to be conten Sed 
gate persons, who are to undertake nothing without; iat it can by any rules of eynstruction, be extende 
erder. The obligation of the military is still more! to the army. aed dé 
‘strict, as the iaws of war forbid expressly acting| Private commissicned vessels, in likemannet, tt 4 
without order: and this discipline is so necessary, |Fi\ ¢ their 11 Lt to 2ppropriate to themscvcs S0* 
“hat it’scarcely heaves any thing to presumption. prizes thev make, Lon the “act cancemmng better! 
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of marque, Pa and prize goods,” passed on the 
ne , 
atte See after stating the conditions on which au- 
thority should be given to our vessels to capture the 
yessels and property of the enemy, proceeds to vest 
the same, when taken under such authority, in the 
owners, officers and crews of the vessels by which 
prizes should be made. (Laws U.S. vol. 11, p. 240.) 
Had it been the intention of the government that 
non-commissioned vessels should be entitle? to the 
proceeds of prizes made, or that any persons in the 
employ of the United States, and not belonging to 
the navy or marines, should be entitled to the bene- 
ft of all enemy’s property taken by them; it would, 
surely have been natural that such intention should 
have been expressed in these or some other legisla- 
tive acts. Moreover, indeed, it does not appear 
what oecasion there could be to provide regulations 
and bonds for the government and good conduct of 
vessels appiying for commissions to make prizes; it 
all vessels of any description were authorized to 
take and to appropriate to their own use the proper- 
ty of the enemy, merely because, as it hath been con- 


tended, the fortune ef war had thrown it in their 


way. ie 
it has been stated that a case occurred in New 


England soon afterthe war commenced, where a ves- 
sel, which had approached near to a fort of the U. 
States, was condemned for the benef. of the troops 
by whom it was captured; and it is likewise urged 
that libels have been filed in belalfot military cap- 
tors in the federal court of the state of Louisiana. 
As to the former case, it is only stated ona recollec- 
tion, which 1 cannot help believing to be in this in- 
stance somewhat inaccurate: and as to the latter, 
how much soever it may afford a precedent suffici- 
ent to justify 'a practitioner at the bar in putting in 
a claim; it can afford no precedent to justify a court 
insustaining it. In the whole view of the case, 
therefore, now before the court; it is adjudged and 
decreed that the plea be over-ruled and dismissed, 
with costs in court occasioned by the plea, and that 
the schooner Active and cargo be condemned as 
good and lawful prize to the United States. 





PROM COBBETT’S WEEKLY REGISTER, JUNE 27, 1815. 
This article was received too late to avoid an inter- 
ruption of the series of Coddeti’s writings. 
ED. REG. 
[Revised at the office of the Democratic Press.} 
TO LORD GRENVILLE, 
On the Constitutions of England, lmerica, and France. 
My Lorp.—In the published report of your speech 
$f the 24th of last month, on the subject of the war 
against France, we read the following passage: “As 
to new constitutions, he (lord Grenville) was firmly 


constitution of government bears a very near resem 
blance to our own; and (taking in the coutext,) that 
the constitution of government now adopting, or-set- 
tling, in France, is a bad constitution. or system. 

As to the first of these propositions, that a consti- 
tution cannot be well made ail at umee, it 18 of littie 
consequence as to the object which I have in view; 
tor, the French have been more than 25 vears form- 
ing their constitution; and, .however mortifying 1¢ 
may be to some people, the /aws of France, even 
while the Bourbons were on the throne, last year, 
were, for the greater part, laws passed by the differ- 
ent natiomal assemblies, or, as same wonid call them, 
the jacobins. It is a very great mistake to suppos2 
that Napoleon, either in his constitutton or his code, 
began anew. He did little more than arrange, clas- 
sify, reduce to order, and provide for enforcing the 
laws, under whatever name, passed by the diferent 
assemblies; and ¢/jis was the code, which the Bour: 
bons promised to adhere to and support. So that 
the constitution of France, as it now stands, has beea 
the work of 26 years, not only of sfudy, but of exrpe- 
rience. It is very curious to hear so’many persons 
abusing, or ridiculing, the French constitution, and, 
in almost the same breath, saying, that it is no more 
than what the people had under Louis XVUIL. This 
looks a little like insincerity. 

It is, however, the alledged resemblance between 
the English and American governments which is the 
Most interesting object of examination at preseni; 
though it will, before I conclude, be nece@sary to 
see a little what resemblance that of France bears 
to each of the former governments. I take your 
lordship to mean, of course, that there is a very near 
resemblance between the English and American go- 
vernments as they really are in operation. Not as 
they are to be found in books written about consti- 
tutions. ° What Montesquieu and De Llome and 
Blackstone and Paley and a long list of grave politi- 
cal romance writers have published upon the sub- 
yect, we will leave wholly oyt ofthe question. Your 
lordship was tajking, and so will 1 talk, of things 
AS THEY ARE, and not as they ought to be; or as 
they are, from parrot-like habit said to be. And, 
here my lord, I beg leave, ance for all, to state, that 
Lam offering no opinions of my own upon this sub- 
ject. Your iordship, according to the published re- 
port, says, that there is a near resemblance between 
the English and American governments. This fact 
I deny: but, tat is all. I do not say that the Ame. 
rican government is detter than ours; nor do I say, 
that it is worse. Ionly say, that it does not resem- 
ble ours. Which is the best and which is the worst 
[ leave to the decision of the reader, in whatever 
country he may live. : 

But, before I enter on my proofs of the negative of 
this your lordships proposition, permit me to ob- 





of opinion, that a good constitution, could only be! 
formed by the adoption of remedies, from time to | 
time, under the circumstances which required them. | 
The only instance of exception mentioned was that 
of America; but, that did not apply. The founders 
ofthat eonstitution acted with great wisdom. [t was 
framed so as to produce as little change as possible 
in the existing laws und manners under the altered 
form of government which, though a repudqic, was; 
cofstructed as nearly as the difference would admit, 
on the MONARCHICAL form of OUR OWN CON- 
STITUTION.” 

This passage, my lord, owing, I dare say, to the 
want of accuracy in the reporter, is not so clear, or 
so correct, as one might have wished, but, its mean- 
ing evidently is, that constitutions of government 
cannot be well formed ali ct once; that the American | 











serve, for a moment, on the desire, which is so of- 
ten discovered in this country, to induce other nations 
to adopt governments like our own. No sooner do we 
hear of'a change of government in any country, than 
we begin urging the people of such country to adopt 
a government like ours. The newspaper people, the 
Walters and Perrys and the like are everlasting tell- 
ing the French, that they ought to come as nearly as 
possible to our admirablé mixed governnient. Those 


cunning loons, the Edinburg Reviewers, chaunt the ’ 


same litanies in every succeeding number. They 
despair of the French, because they reject our ex- 
cellent model of government, and they predict, that 
the American system cannot endure long, because 
it has none of those bodies of nobles or large propri- 
etors, Who are the best puardians of the people's 
righie, standwe as the latter do between the people 
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and the prince! This was their tatk, indeed, beforelour arms. To What, then, shall ¥ fairly aseribe thig 


your lordship and other gréat noblemen. joined the 
ministers, in support of the war. What these place 
hunting critics will say now 1s a great deal more 
than Iam able tog ess. Thus, too, 1t was that Burke 
ranted and raved. The French, according to him, 
ought to have been half put to death, because they 


desire to induce other nations to adopt our sor¢ of 
Sovernment? It is notorious that men seek for com. 
panions in misery and disgrace. Never was there a 
bankrupt who did not wish to make his appearance 
in a copious gazette. The coward looks bold when 
he has tled amongst a crowd. The country girls, 


despised the “admirable” mixed government of who anticipate the connubial tie, always observe, 


england. , 
s How he ran on, what bombastical balderdash he 
published upon this subject, your lordship knows as 
well as I; and you doubtless remember that, when 
an:wered by Paine, stead of attempting to reply, 
he pointed out the work of his antagonist to he re- 
plied to by the attorney general! Now my lord, what 
can be the real cause of all this anxiety to pet other 
nations to adopt our own sort of government? It is 
not the usual practice of the world to be so eager to 
induce others to share in one’s happiness. Ifa man, 
by anv accident, finds a parcel of money ina ficld or 
a wood, does he runaway to bring his neighbors or 
even his cousins, or brothers, to enter into a search 
with him? Did we ever hear ofa tradesman, who 
hada set of good customers, endeavor to introduce 
persons of the same {rade to them? Did evera hand- 
some woman try to make any other woman look as 
handsome as herself, even though that other were 
her sister, nay, her daughter? Ifan individual make 
a valuable discovery, so far is he from communica. 
ting it to the world, that he, 1f he can, obtains ony 
tent for it, and thereby the right of ara 3 7 O- 
ever attempts even to imitate his wares. Whatt 1en 
can be the cause of our anxicty to make other pee 
ons partakers in the blessings ot our ag gabe 
We take special care to keep from them : e can 
in the way o/ commerce. We have a Ia or é e en- 
couragement of our own navigator to the « ae 
rascement of that of all other countries. We ave 
jaws to prevent the carrying to other en ies os 
chines to facilitate the making of manufac: ures. V : 
have laws to prohibit the carrying of the Aware o 
our colonies to other countries, until it has been 
brought here. We have laws to prev ent the expor- 
tation of live sheep lest other countries should get our 
breeds. We have laws to punish artizans and ma- 
nufucturers, Who attempt to leave this country i 
also to punish the masters of the vessels a lich 
they are attemp.ing to escape; the avowed oO ject of 
which laws is to prevent other countries from arriv- 
ing at our state of perfection 1m manufactures and 
arts. How is it then, my lord, that we are So fine 
‘ous as to our political possessions? Generous, did I 
a ? Nav, obtrusive and impertinent. We are not 
an tendering them with both hands at ae, but 
we really thrust them upon the world; _ , if any 
nation be so resolutely delicate as to re use to re- 
ceive them, let that nation look to itself sadia 

«Will you give me a penny? ? said Dilwor ie : S- 

rtothe priest. “No.” “W ill you, for the oveo 
Sh rist, give me a halfpenny then, to keep me 7 
starving?” “No.” “Wail you, then, give me one wh 
thing?” “No.” “Pray, then, since I must die wit 
hunger, give me your dlessing, reverend ee ~~ 
“‘Kneel down, my dear son, and receive it. ‘No, 
said the beggar, “for if it were worth but one single 
farthing you would not give it me; 80 you many of 
keep your blessing to yourself. % But ; € greatly 
surpass the priest; for while we w ithho commerce, 
navigation, manufactures, arts, ernie, ncn nein 
rers, breed of animals, &c. &e. we not on y afer ; our 
blessing, but we abuse those who reject it; an ~ 
are those amongst us who scruple not to say : at 
<he nation which has the insolence to refuse to share 


and very truly, that they are not the Arst, and Shall 
aot be the last. i is said that persons infected with 
the plague feel a pleasure in communicating’ it to 
others. To ascribe toa motive like any of these our 
desire to extend our sort of government to other na- 
tions would be shocking indeed. Yet, lest we should 
expose ourselves to the imputation, I think it would 
be best tor us to be silent upon the subject; or at 
least where nations decline to adopt our s ‘stem, to 
refrain from expressing any resentment agaist them 
on that account. John Bull’s may be the best go. 
vernment in the whole world; it may be very laucda.- 
ble in him, very disinterested, very humane, extra- 
ordinarily gencrous, to urge other nations to partake 
in his blessings. He may lament the blindness, or 
the obstinacy, or the perverseness of the nations, 
who refuse to acceptof his offer. But why should 
he be angry with them? Why should he be ina rage 
with them? Why should he guarrel with them on that 
account? 


We willnow, if your lordship pleases, come to 
the resemblance between the English and the Ame- 
rican governments. They are buth called Sovern- 
ments, to be sure; and so are the kites and pheasants 
called birds; but assuredly, though I pretend not to 
say which is the best, or which is the worst, they 
resemble eachother no more than do these two des- 
criptions of the feathered race. To substantiate this 
assertion I shall take the material points, in the two 
cases, that the contrast may at once strike every 
eye. ® 


ENGLISIT GOVERNMENT. 
A king, having the sovereign power settled on his 
family by hereditary descent. His heir may be an 
old man or woman, a boy or a girl. 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 
The chief magistrate is a PRESIDENT, freely 
elected by the people every four years, and he must 
be 35 years of eve. 
ENGLISH. 
The king’s civil lists amounts to more than four 
milgons of dollars annually, or 1,000,000 of pounds 
sterling, besides the allowances to the royal chil- 
dren, queen, &c. &c. amounting to nearly 490,000 
pounds more. 
AMERICAN. 
The President receives a compensation for his 
services which cannot be augmented during his pre- 
sidency, and this compensation is 25,000 dollars, or 
6000 pounds sterling. 
ENGLISH. 
The king, without the consent of any pari of the 
legislature, makes treaties, and even treaties of sud- 
sidy, agreeing to pay money to foreign powers. He 
appoints ambassadors, public ministers, consuls, 
judges, and all other officers whatever. 
AMERICAN. 
The president with the consent of the senate, who 
are elected by the people, can make treaties, two 
thirds of the senators concur. With the same con 
sent he appoints ambassadors, public ministers, con- 
suls, judges, Eve. 
, ENGLISH. ' 
The king cando no wrong. His person is sacred 





in-our political happiness, ought to feel the force of 


ang inviolable. 
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AMERICAN. 5 
The president may be impeached, and when he is 
tried in senate the chief justice is to preside. He 
can not only be dismissed and disqualified by the se- 
nate; but besides that he may be af verwards for the 
same offence indicted, tried, judged and punished, ac- 
cording to law, like any other criminal. 


ENGLISH. : 
The king can declare war and make peace, without 
any body’s consent. 
ae AMERICAN. ; 


The president cannot declare war. Nor can he 
and the senate together do it: it is done by the con- 
cress; aud is an acé, passed by the representatives 
of the people. 

ENGLISH. 

The king grants pensions to whom he chooses un- 
der 6000 dollarsa year. He has more than 100,000 
pounds ayear placed at his disposal for secret ser- 
vices, of Which no particular account is ever render 
ed even to the parliament. 

AMERICAN. 

The president can give no pension, nor, even with 
the consent of the senate, make any grant whatever 
of the public money—not even to the amount ofa 
dollar. Every thing of this sort is done by the con- 
gress, comprising the whole of the representatives 
of the people. 

ENGLISH. 

The HOUSE OF PEERS hold their seats by he- 
reditary right; but the king may make new peers 
whenever he chooses. They may be old or young, 
present or absent, abroad or at home. 

AMERICAN. 

The SENATE consists of two members from each 
of the states inthe union. They are elected by the 
state legislatures, who have been elected by the peo- 
ple. They serve for four [six] years. The consti- 
tution positively forbids the granting of any title of 
nobility. Every senator is to be not under thirty 
years of age when elected, and is to be a resident in 
the state for which he is elected. 

ENGLISH. 

The HOUSE OF COMMONS consists of county 
members and city borough members. Be thecoun- 
ty greator smali,it sends two members—and, as to 
the cities and boroughs, London and Westminster, 
which contain about 800,000 persons, sends six 
members, while Old Sarum, Gatton, and many other 
places, containing not a hundred persons each, send 
each two members. The members are elected for 
seven years. 

AMERICAN. 

The HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES consists 
of members from the several states,in number propor- 
tioned to the population of the states, according to ac- 
tual enumeration. They are elected for two years. 

ENGLISH. 

The qualification for county members 6001. a year 
in land; and 3001. a year in land for borough mem- 
bers. 

AMERICAN. 

The qualifications for members is merely that of 
having attained the age of 25 years, and having been 
seven years a citizen of the United States. 

ENGLISH. 

The qualifications of votes are too various to be 
half described. In counties the fireeholders only vote, 
and these do not form a twentieth part of the pay- 
ers of taxes. A house or abit of freehold land worth 
40 shillings ayear, gives a vote; while houses and 
lands to the amount of thousands a year, if retaining 
any of the feaudal character, give no vote at all. 
But the best account of this matter is to be found in 








— 


the petition presented to the houseof commons, and 
received by that house on the 6th of May 1793. Iu 
that petition it is stated— 


Members. 
**That 30 peers: nominate 66 
in fiuence 39 
105 
“That 71 peers nominate 88 
: influence 75 
163 
sang 
“That 45 commoners nominate 61 
in fluence 22 
83 
“That 91 commoners nominate 82 
influence 57 
_-. 
139 
“ABSTRACT. 
Members. 
“That 71 peers and the treasury, return by no- 
mination and influence 170 
“That 91 commoners return by nomination and 
influence 139 


“Total members, returned by private patronage 
‘for England and Wales, exclusive of the for- 
““ty-five for Scotland 309 
“That in this manner a majority of the entire 

“house is chosen, and are enabled, being a majority, 

“to decide all questions in the name of’ the whole peo- 

*‘ple of England and Scotland.” 


AMERICAN. 

As to the qualifications of voters, itis simply that 
of having paid taxes, and being in a state to be calt- 
ed on for taxes. There are, in the different states 
slight differences in the regulations as to voting; but 
generally and substantially the paying of taxes, 
small or great in amount, gives a vight to vote. Ot 
course, as the president, senate and representatives 
wre all chosen from this source,'they are all really the 
representatives of the people. It is manifestly a go- 
vernment carried an by the people, through their 
delegates. 


ENGLISH. 

All the ministers have seats in one or the other of 
the houses, and a great number of their secretaries 
and clerks besides. In 1808 when an account of this 
mutter was ordered to be printed by the house of 
commons, there were 76 persons in that house, who 
received, amongst them, 178,994 pounds sterling a 
year ofthe public money. What was received in 
this way by the peers and thcir families I have no 
means of knowing. But, not only can members of 
either house enjoy the profits of places or of grants; 
they can receive appointments and grants while they 
are members. They frequently take part in voting 
money to themselves. But, there is this safeguard, 
that in some cases, at least, when a member receives 
a lucrative appointment, he vacates his seat, and 
must, if he continues a member, be re-elected’ It is, 
howevever, very rarely, that his “censtituente” re- 
fuse to re-elect him! Oh! la belle chose! 

AMERICAN. 

No person holding an office under the government 
can be a member of either house; and no one can be 
appointed te gny place (during the time for which 
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he was elected) if such place has been created dur- 
lng the time he was is the legislature, to qualify him for any office. Any man may publisy 
ENGLISH. whathe pleases about religion. No tythes in Ame. 
The king can dissolve the parliament whegever he|rica. Marriages are settled under the eye of the 
eases; and the parliament has been dissolved at|civil magistrate, ii tie parties choose. 
every change of ministry for sometime past. He ENGLISH. 
can also prorogue the house az his pleasure. As to the liberty of SPEECH and of the PRESS, 
AMERICAN. many acts have been passed to abridge both; but 
The president has no power to dissolve the con-| particularly one on the 12ih of July, 1799, which 
gress or cithes of the houses; nor to adjourn their] suppressed all political societies, all sociexies for de. 
meetings unless they disagree upon the subject.—| dating and lecturing; except under liceiuses from the 
Nor can hecallilem together at any time but at} King’s justices of the peace or police magistrates, 
periods fixed by law, except on extraordiiury occa-|Even lodges of the poor chiidisi Freemasons were 
sions. compelled to have a license to meet, and to be pw. 
gistered; and even after this, the king’s justices 
might order any lodge to be discontinued; that is 
cacc Without assigning any reasons. to say, broken up. The king’s justices, in case of 
AMERICAN. disobedience of this law, miyiut punish at once by a 
If the president does not approve of a bill pass- fine of 220 or three months imprisonment; or if the 
ciby the two houses, he sends it back with his ob- offenders were convicted on indictment, they were 
jections; but i two thirds of both houses perse-|to be transported for seven years. Public house 
Vere, the bill becomes a law. keepers were to loose their licenses if they permit- 
ENGLISH. ied such meeUng’s at their houses. Every piace fur 
‘The king alone coims money, raises troops and fits| lecturing, debating, or reading newspapers, where 
out navies. money suall be paid, is to be deemed u disorder!y 
house, unless previously licensed. The king’s jus- 
lices were authorized to take the license from any 
publican; ‘hat is to say, to put and end to iis trade, 
upon receivlag iniorination, that seditious or immo- 
ral publications were read in itis ouse. As to the 
PRESS, every printer is, by the same act, compell- 
ed to give notice to the clerk of the king’s justices, 
that he keeps a press or presses for printing, and he 
is to receive a certificate of having given such no- 
suspended, unless, when in cases of rebellion or in-\tuce. “The Justice’s clerk is to transmit a copy af 
vasion, the pubic safety may require it. America| the notice to theking’s secreiary of state, in wise 
bas lately been iovecied in several parts, has had her|otiice the names and places of abode of all the print- 
towns burnt and piundered, her coast ravaged and|evrs, and the number of ihe presses, &c. &c. are all 
cevasiated; undjyct, the Audeus corpus Was not sus-|nicely registered. Letter Lounders ureto do the 
same; and moreover they are to Keep an account of 
ENGLISII. the types and printing presses that they sell, and 
ft is treason to compass the death of the king; and|are to produce them, whenever required, to any 
this may be by writing or tulking, aid indirectly as|JUstce of the peace. ‘Then again, the name and 
well as direct!u. ‘be crime of treason here is against place of abode of tie printer must be printed on eve- 
the king; 1a America it is against the United States, |'y paper or book; sud any one issuing furih, dis- 
thatis to say against the people. By an act of this|persing after publisied, any paper or book, without 
ing’s reign (to last ¢idl Ais death and a year longer) | the name and place or abode of the printer, to be 
itis declared to be Ai¢h treason to endeavor to over-| puilshed by the forfeiture of 120. ‘he printer is 
uwe the king, or either house of parliament, ino a compelled to keep a copy of every thing he prints; 
change of measures or councils; and at one time it|heis to write on it the name and abode of the person 
was high treason to send to any person inthe domi-| who employed him to priat it, under the penalty of 
nions of France, 4 bag oi fiour, a flitch of bacon, or//20. Persons seiling or nanding about papers may de 
& bushel of potaioes, szized and curried betuore a jusuce to have it deter- 
AMERICAN, mined whether they have been olfending the law.— 
Treason consists oniy m levying war against the; Any justice may empower peace officers to search 
UNITED STATES, or in adhering to thei enemies, | for presses and types HE suspects to be rilegaily used, 
giving them aid and comiort. und to seize them and the printed papers found.— 
ENGLISH. As to newspapers, the proprietors, printers, and pub- 
In England the Church estubdlishment receives injlishers, are all compciled to go to the stampoffice and 
revts and tythes about an eigéth par: of the amount| make an affidavit of their being such, and also of 
ot the rents of the whole kingdom. Ail the bishops,!their place of abode. ‘hey are compelled to dc- 
deans, prebends and the greater part of the benefi-| posit one copy of each paper at the ofiice; and ‘his 
ced priests are appointed by the crown. ‘There are} copy with theirown “uuidavits is all thatis called for 
‘est laws, Which shut out trom political and ora in proof of new being ali guilty G. any Wéed found aa 
privileges great numbers of the people; and men wre! tne paper. 
trequeutiy severely punished, put in felons jails, ane AMERICAN. j . 
fined, and pillored into the bargain, for Wrilang, prmit-| No law can be passed abruiy.ng the frecdum of 
ing or publishing their opmions about veligion —! SPEECH or ef the PRESS, 
‘Che bishops have seuts in the house of peers. Mar-} ENGLISH. Pa 
riages are not legal unless sunctiuucd by the pricsis}; An act was passed on the 1th af December, A7Yos 
of the established church. making ii death jor any part or the people above 94 
AMERICAN. innnmber, to meci soe Luc purpese of petitiondyss 
‘No lawshali be made by congress respecting ati} umMess notice ald autiwrity for holding such ice! i 
‘5 ae ° : : ° peo Lage? 


ves 


thereof” No religious test is required ofany mag 


ENGLISH. ; ; 
If the king disapproves of a bill, he rejects it at 


AMERICAN, 
The congress alone hus power to coin money, to 
aise troops, to build and equip ships. 
ENGLISIL 
The privilege of habeus corpus was suspended in 
England tor scveral years, during Pitt’s admuustra- 
tion, When tlicve was neliher rededlion nor invasion. 
AMERICAN. 
The privilere or writ of hudeas corpus cannot be 
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Fhe penalty of DEATH, without benefit of clergy, 
ocew's no lessthan nine times in this act. This act, 
notto spin out its details, puts all political meetings 
wholly under the absolute authority of the justices, 
sheriffs, and other officers; who can in some cases 
prevent their taking place at all; and, in all cases, 

itanenil to them at their sole discretion. First a 
written notice, signed by seven householders of the 
place, is to be given of a mecting; this notice is to 
be conveyed to the clerk of the justices. The jus- 
tices, thus apprized of the meeting, arrive. And, 
if they hear any body propounding, or maintaining 
propositions for altering any thing by law establish- 
ed, except by the authority of king, lords, and com- 
mons, they may order the offending parties into cus- 
tody. There needs no more. This is quite clear. 
it may be excellent; but it is impossible to find any 
thing like it m Ajnerica. 

AMERICAN. 

No law can be passed to abridge the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble and to pétition for a 
redress of grievances. 

ENGLISTI. 

According to the amount, ordered to be printed by 
the house of commons in 1808, tie following are a 
few of our sinecures: 

Auditor of the exchequer, lord Gren- 


ville, 14,0090 
Teller, earl Camden, 23,117 
earl Bathurst, , 2,700 
Clerk of the Pells, hon. H. Addington, 2,000 
Chamberlains, hon. F. North, 1,755 
Montague Burgoyne* 1,660 
Master and worker of Mint, earl Ba- ) 
thurst, 3,000 
Register ofadmiralty and prize courts, 
lord Arden, 38,556 
AMERICAN. 
There are no sinecures in America. 
ENGLISH. 


itis stated that there are great de- 
ductions out of this; but it is not said 
whe receives them, _ 

AMERICAN. 

The whole of the civil government of the United 
States, president, congress, ambassadors, and mi- 
nisters, do not cost /70,000 a year. 

There are no pensions, except granted by congress 
for actual and weil known services. 

ENGLISIL. 

This is not being very select. I could have easi- 
ly selected much fewer places or pensions, to have 
made the same amount. 

Here I will not take our fifty thousanders, like the 
duke of York’s, but will take a few of the gmail fry, 
and especially the anti-jacobin authors or their des- 
sendants, 





7,788 


Joseph Planta, 7120 
Mrs. Burke, 1,200 
Sir Francis D’Iyernois, - 200 
Rd. Cumberland’s children, 200 
Mrs. Mallet du Pan, 290 
Rey. Herbert Marsh, 514 
Wm. Gifford, 329 


_TheEnglish government collects from the people 
* 16s. each a year, ineluding the whole population. 
_ "This Mr. Burgoyne has just written a circular 
‘etter to his neighbors in Essex, calling upon them 
\9 spend their dast shilling, if necessary, ina war 
«gainst the emperor of France, whoin he calls eve 
ty thing but an honest man. N. B. Mr. Burgoyne 
has had this place for more than thirty years§ Will he 
™.W give it up, seeing that money is so much want- 
ed for this Just and necessary War? 

SUPAIED IAT Te VOL. 4} Lid. 





tainly very much like that of Americ: 











a 


men, women, children, paupers, soldiers, sailors 
convicts and prisoners of all sorts. 
AMERICAN, 

The American government colleets from the peo- 
ple 12s. 6d. each a year, in taxes, taking in the whole 
of the population. | 

. ENGLISH 


The kiae has state co.ches, horse guards, foot 


guards, several palaces and parks at the public ex- 
pense. 


AMERICAN. 
The president has hone of these. 
. SNGLISHL. 
People knea@l and kiss tue king’s hand. 
AMERICAN. 
Nobody ever kneels to the president or kisses ify 


hand. 


I couid, my lord, proceed much further were it 


neces iary; but trom what we have seen, I think it is 


plain, that there is no likeness whatever in the two 
governments. As to that of France, as i: is now new- 
modled, it appears to me to resemble tu< American 


rather than ours. People in France vote tov iaem- 


bers of the legislature upon the principle of repre- 
sentation and taxation going hand in hand. Tere 


are no feudai titles or mghts in France. The peess 


are, in fact, no more than eminent ¢itizens, havin 


no great esta és attached to tneir titles and sexts. 


There is, and ticre is to he, no established religion. 
The t.vo chambers in France, like the congress in 


|America, are forbidden to pass any law respecting a 
predominant @burch. Religious opmions are to be 


free. There are to be no books, which may not be 


freciy commented on and examined into. There is . 


to be nothiig sosacred that reason may not approach 
it. There are to be no tyihes m France, consequent- 
ly no Senefces to bestow. ‘bnig is a goverainent cer- 
Mr. Grat- 
tan observed that the French people had exchanged. 
the paradise of the Bourbons ior the “eternal dam- 


nation df a railitary despatism.” May he so; put they 


seem resolved not to have feudal tities and couris; 
monastries and tythes; gubelles, corvees an! game 
laws. May be so; but it has not been proved. 

In conclusion, my lord, give me leave to suggest, 
that it would be as wise in us not tocry up our sort 
of government somuch. If it be better than chav of 
France, why want them to have one like it? Most of 
my neighbors are weil enough content if they are 
but able to ge. good crops themselves, wi hout 
thinking much about those of other people. We 
are always calling the French our enemy, and repre- 
senting their power as so dangerous to Europe: ancl 
why should we then fret ourselves because they wilt 
not be happier than they are? It would certainly be 
wise to let them alone; for, by evincing suc: an ever- 
lasting anxiety about their form ef government, I ain 
atraid that we shall give risé to a suspicion, that ic 
is their form of government, and not the ambition 
of their chief, that we dread, and against whieh we 
are about to make war. Iam, &c. &c. 

WM. COBBETT. 


The letter from which the subjoined paragraphs axc 
extracted, it is necessary to premise, is adldresse:i 
to several gantlemen of Albany, who, as a testi- 
mony of their approbation of My. Cobbett’s late 
political writings, transmitted to him not lons 
since, a present of a suit of American broadciat!s. 
Spread through his letter of acknowledginen:, 
there is much sound doctrine, which we have sep.- 
raied from the local matter and embodied below. 

FROM COBBET?’S REGISTER OF JULY 22. 
GenriemEeN—ti beg you to communicate my thanks 
to the republican ¢itizgys of ALuANY, ang to assure 
x : 
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them, that I think myself highly honored by thei? | fight, after an immense slaughter, superior numbers 


present, especiflly when I take into view the grounds 


‘on which it has been presented, and the enlightened 


state of the public mind, in the country whence. it 
‘has traversed the ocean to find me in this obscure 
Villege. aoe 

Certainly, if my advice had been followed’ by the 
statesmen of England, the late war with America 
would never have taken place. But, Iam far from 
certain, that, sceing the result, the war has not 
been, ov, at Ieast, will not prove in the end, benefi- 
cizi to mankind; and, that is to say, beneficial to the 


real representative, or, se/f government. For, witi- 


out freedom, what is man better than the beasts of 
the ficld? These have an abundance to eat and drink, 
to wear, and whereon to repose; and, theretore, are 
not in any wise surpassed in happiness or in digni- 
ty by the subjects of despots, whatever names or 
forms, the despots or despotism may assume. And, 
without real representative governmcnt, freedom 
cannot exist. There are only two states in civil so- 
ciety: one, in which the governed give their assent 
to the laws; the other, in which laws are made with- 


- out their assent. The first is a state of freedom; 


the other a state of slavery. In the one case the peo- 
ple submit to rulés agreed on by themselves; in the 
other they submit to a master. 


The suit of clothes, which you have sent me, prove 
very clearly that you can make as fine and as _beau- 
tiful broadcloth as any in the world. Those, to wnon: 
1 have shewn it, say it is the very finest they ever 
saw. But, though { rejoice exceedingly at your as- 
tonishing pregress in tiis and other branches of ma- 
nufacture, which, for the reasons given by me in 
my preface to a re-publication of Mr. Livineston’s 
work on sheep, | look upon as a change in the affairs 
of the world, singularly favorable to the happiness 
of ail people, and as unfavorable to the cause of des- 
potism; still the war has been more beneficial to 
mankind in another way, the events and the term- 
nation of it having clearly proved, that, to defend a 
cornt'y against tie most powertul and active and 
best disciplined enemies, there need neither stand- 
ing armies, privilered orders, tithes, decorations, 


. . 
nur expensive government; provided the people be 


the makers of their own laws, the choosers of their 
chiets, and be, at the same time, enlightened in their 
Tuinds. This is the great, the important, the most 
useful fact, which the late war has established be- 
yond all dispute. 

The nensioned Berxe talked of titles and privile- 
ten the immense sums of money, with which these 
are always accompanied. You will see, that nearly 
a million of dollars have been voied to one of our com- 
manders for one victery, besides nearly two millions 
before tor other nilitary services. ‘These sums would 
mike adeep cut into the whole of your country’s 
revenue for a year. But, while this 1s going on, it 
has been stated in Parliament, that the county jails 
are filled with debtor furmrs; and thecountry swarms 
with paupers. If, jndeed, the pensioned Burke had 
¢een you, with a PrurstpENt costing $25,000 a year, 
and with generals and commodores, unpensioned, un- 
titled, urged on solely by the love of freedom anda 
sense of daiy, not only defending the sacred soil of 


' their country, but performing deeds of heroism with- 


outa parallel in the annals of European nations, with 
all their titles, decorations, and pectiniary rewards; 
ifhe had lived to see this; if he had seen the w 

wound up by a village lawyer, at New Orleans, with 
a band of raw militia, whose officers evcn were 
veureely In uniform, by defeating, and putting to 


-eg.as the eheap defence of nations; as if he had forgot-| 


of the best disciplined and bravest and best com. 


manded invaders that Europe ever had to boast of; 
if he had lived to see this, and to see your braye 
countryman, Jackson, without title or pecuniary re. 
ward, return, perhaps, again to his occupation at the 
bar; then, indeed, the pensioned Burke, might well 
have exclaimed; Leheld, here, the cheap defence of na- 
tiers. ; 
It is by esteblisiiing, and making known through. 
out the world, facts like these; it is by affording 
such lessons and such examples to mankind, that 
thelate war has done a good, which far outweighs 
all the temporary misery which it occasioned.— 
“hose lessons and those examples must, in the end, 
produce their due degree of effect. But, give me 
leave to avail myself of this opportunity to express 
my anxious hope, that it will be the constant object, 
the never-ceasing care, of the people of America, 
to guard, as they would guard the apple of their eye, 
those principles of their constitution which forbid 
the creating of privileged orders. To you the intro. 
duction of ¢itles would be the death of freedom.— 
The very first step towards that fatal measure would 
be followed by a corruption of manners and every 
evil of civil society. Whencver men in such astate 
as your’s begin to wish to place themselues and fa- 
milies above the mass of their fellow citizens, they 
start without restraint in the career of all sor‘s of 
baseness. The appeilations and epiihets of squire 
and excellency and honor and honorable, given amongst 
you, without thought in general, have a mischievous 
tendency. What have you to do with these old badg- 
es of the feudal times, or these modern inventions of 
European courts? Tine president, the governor, the 
members of congress, the secreiary, the ambassador, 
the commodore, the general, the judge, the sheriff, 
the mayor, the justice, the doctor, the priest, if 
you have one, are sufiicienily designated, and suf- 
ficiently honored, when they are called by the name 
of their office. Any thing further smacks of aristo- 
cracy, Which, wherever great riches are accumula 
ted, requires to be watclied as narrowly as those 
weeds, which, if not checked in time, would eom- 
pletely overtop, subdue, and destroy the crops des- 
tuned for the tood of man. 

The happiness of America arises chiefly not from 
the great learning possessed by any part of her citi- 
zens, but from the enlightened state of the minds of 
the whole population. ‘Viuis has arisen from the means. 
of education which al/ possess. These means arise, 
not so much from tuc superior industry of Amérr 
cans (for they labor less, far less, than the people of 
England) as trom the cheapness of their government, 
which may safely be cheap, because it is strong in 
the good sense, the information, freedom, and hap. 
piness of the people. Next to your enlightened state 
of mind, comes, us a cause of your happiness, that 
moderation in the desire to amass wealth, which is 
the natural consequence of an absence of titles and 
family distinctions. All the money of Peru would 
not place either of vour sons above une son of your 
poorest neighbor. Since, therefore, no great end 1s 
to be obtained by the possession of wealth, men are 
less likely to use unjustifiable means in obtaining 
it, as well asless likely to apply it to a corrupt us¢, 
or, to heap it on one child to the ruin ofall the rest. 
Hence that equal distribution of property; hence 
that stubborn spirit which makes the laborer refuse 
to call his employer’ master;- hence that_conscious- 
ness of self Worth, which makes meanness and crimes 
so rare; and-hence, in the Amevicans, that fidelity 
to thei# country and their colors, and that contengt 
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which already have produced, such wonderful ef- 
ficts. RS ee 
Introduce family distinctions and primogeniture- 
ship, and all these blessing's vanish at once. It would 
not take ten vears after that to fill your country with 
gynecure plice-men, and pensioncrs, political spies 
.nd informers, hired writers, fraudulent and ser- 
vije domestics and laborers, and paupers too base 
to be numbered amongst them. If you want,an in- 
stence of the lengths to which a thirst after titles and 
fumily distinctions will lead men, look at Napolcon. 
See that wonderful man; that matchless soldier; that 
wise law giver; the brave, the generous, the acute, 
the experienced Napoleon; see him, even to the very 
Jast moment of his power; and when he knew that 
that power was just departing, in all human proba- 
bility, for ever, trom his grasp, still clinging to his 
unfortunate desire to have royal descendants. There 
can be no question, that it was this desire, and the 
acts which it produced, that finally have led the 
kings and their subsidized armics to Paris. When 
the French people had been used to an emperor tor 
some years, they were no longer ashamed to think of 
receiving a king. Te emperor, by mouidiag there- 
public into an empire, prepwred it to become a king- 
dom. This he manifestly did for cic sukeot finaly, 
from that accursed motive of vani‘y, Which has ru- 
ined the reputation of so many realty great men, and 
has plunged so many nations ino misery. Guard 
against the indulgeuce of it in your country, I be- 
seech you. You are, happily, frec from tities and 
family distinctions. Muakyit aruleto Icok upou! 
every one as an enemy of the country, who makes! 





° 1 —e x 
the smallest attempt to introduce them; and, thus}! 


' 

will you keep the scourge trom ainongst you. 
Another evil for you to gusrd aginst is, any in- 
crease in the power of the prieséicod. Ifyou look 
at Burope, you willsee the amount of the evils, 
which this pawer has produced. ‘Thestruggie now 
in France is, in fact, between the priesthood and 
freedom of thought. If the encmies of France do 
not restore the power of the priesthoad, they will do 
nothing at all, at last, towards the accompiishme it 
of their great object; that is, the cradicating of what 
they call the Jacobin system. Wienever the priest- 
hood havepower, that power is sure to be employed 
on the side of what is called “regular government;” 
that is, the keeping of men in order by coercive 
means. It is very odd, but the fact is so, that even 
you find priests of all denominations, pull together 
In this way, though they are daily and hourly accus- 
ing each other of teaching false doctrine. Fach tells 
you, that it is sinful not to believe in what he teach- 
es, while he tells you that all other sorts of priests 
ape to be listened to also, though all those others 
tell you that he is in the wrong. How can you ac- 
count for the wonderful zeal of the protestant clergy 
of Europe, to restore the Pope and Catholic religion! 
Does not this zeal put the subject in a light so clear 
as to make it impossible longer to misunderstand 
t? Does it not shew, that priests of all denomina- 


It is another motive to industry. When, afer long 
tugging against wind and tide, the almost exhaust- 
ed and despairing mariner sees hislittle bark begin- 
ing to make aliead, courage returns to his heart 
and strength to his arms; be makes new and greater 
excriions; and, finally, he overcomes all obstacics. 
So, hope, it willbe withme. I now seethat Ihave 
forced great and valuable truths amongst the mil- 
iions of freemen, who inhabit America, as well as 
amongstmy Own Countrymicn. I feel pride, which 
{ cannot, and which Ido not wish to diseuise. when 
(reflect, that what I write in this little village is 
in a few wecks afterwards read by many millions of 
people here and in another hemis here, and those 
too, the most enlightened of mankind. J-must be, 
and I am, proud to see these essays of mine, wri: 
ten, sometimes, in the space of a day, and amidst 
cares innumerable, and pursuits that demand and 
receive my attention from daylight todark, thought 
worthy of being moulded into pamphlets and books. 
And this gives me tie greater pleasure, whei I re-. 
tlect that, no advertisement:, no puffs, nor reviews: 
that no extraneous aid oF any sort, hus ever bee re- 
sorted io by me; but that my essays unsupported and 
unprotected have been sent forth to fir 
throughout tre world. 

In conclusion, genticinen, I shail announce throuch 
this channel my intention to put into execrtion a 
measure, which I nave long had in view, which I 
am certain would be greatly beneficial to the people 
or America, waicn [had actually begun while in pri- 
son, and which was isid aside on account of the 
war. I have perceived, from several America 


id their way 


WYri- 


tugs on egriculture, and especially from 3G. Lip. 


7, 7 a , inde 
gigsion's wark on seep; ana, indecd, I knew the fict 


irom my oWn observation, that your long winters and 

late springs are a great impediment to the keeping 

of so large numbers of all sorts of animals which af 

tord sustenance to man, and especially of sheep, as 

might otherwise be reared and maiatained, . I am or 
opinion, that it is in my power to teach you, sneak- 
ing always from my own Knowledge and actual ex- 

perience, hew to remedy the defect of a want of a- 
bundance of suitable food for ali such animals du- 
ring these seasons. I mean to say, that if any farm- 
er, who now farms in the o/d way, as I saw it in Penn- 
sylvania, will follow my instructions, he will be en- 
abled, with scarcely any additional capital or ex- 
pense, to double the quantity of live stoclz upon his 
farm, _A book, having this object in view, is now 
preparing by my eldest son, and will be sent to be 
published in Philadelphia in the month of November 
next. Imean the manuscript will go hence in, or 
before, that month. 

With these views, gentlemen, and not with the 
views of our agricultural socieHes, whose minds seem, 
ingencral, to partake essentially ofthe earth, whence 
they take them appellation, I propose ta communi- 
cate the intended instructions on the culture and pre- 
servation of winter and spring food for cattle and 
sheep; and, ifthe communication shouid be attend- 





tions, though they pronounce the creed ofeach oth- 
er to be damnable, make common cause as towards 
the people? Does it not show, that they are all on 
the side of “strong government?” Yherefore, take 
care to give them no means of possessing an influ- 
ence in your political affairs. 

By the same conveyance, I received a printed co- 
py of proposals for re-publishing, in an octavo vo- 


ed with success, it will always bea gratification to 
me to reflect, that it will be justly thought to have 
larisen, insome degree, or, at least, to have been ac- 
celerated, by the gratitude which has been excited 
by your obliging and public spirited letter 

¥ cannot even here conclude without congratulat- 
ing you mast cordially on the defeat af the Algerines 
by the gallant Decatur and his no less gallant com- 


ume, by Messrs. Berpew and Co. of New York, my|panions. Even in ¢Ais your republic has given a blow 


lette:s on the late war. This also has, as may be sup- 


to tyramts in general. Even in thés your example is 





posed, given me great pleasure. It isanother strik-jof great weight. Myen in this does the world see a 


ing instance of the great power of the press; and it 
8a proof to me, that mv labors arcnotihrown ewar 


proof ofthose sound and just principles, which are 
t jehosis efvcanr politien] imtitations. To firce the 
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captive from the lash of barbarians; to restrain them 
from future cruelties; to punish them fer past tor- 
ments inflicted on the innocent; to muke tlie sea 
the szfe highway of nations; to avenge the insults 
and the violences committed against freemen; these 
are motives of war worthy of America.’ A Louis, 
king of France, acquired the title of SAINT Louis, 
bécause, at the instigation of the pope and the 
priests, he iought against these same Aigerines to 
make them change their religion. Your ground of 
war is very different; it is that ofa free and enlight- 
ened people, drawing the sword in the cause of un- 
equivocal justice and humanity. Our newspapers, 
and so willit be with the reviews sud magazines 
(except the Monthly Magazine) are very dry and 
.shy upon this subject. They notice the account of 
your victory, but they do it in a way, which clearly 
shews, that they are very sorry for it. Tivey do not 
say this in so many words; but, that this is their 
feeling is manifest. The truth is, they feel it to bea 
blow against tyranny generally; and, they also smell 


danger, though distant, in the encouragement which } 


it will certainly give to the growth of your navy, 
which, to them and their supportcrs, is the mest he- 
dious of all ideas. They think, and indeed they; 
say, that France will now be crifpled for a. century; 
and, I shali not be at all surprised, ii they soon be- 
gin to. inculcate the necessity of crippling you for a 
like season. I will take care to convey to you an 
account of their procecdings; and, once for all, let 
me beseech you most earnesily ‘QO READ THIS 
ABCOUNT WITH ATTENTION. 

Be you united, however, and you have nothing to 
fear. No compromise with traztors; 10 compromise 
with men who clearly aim at the subversion of your 
freedom, but moderuiton towards all who honestls 
‘differ in opinion. Mutual concessivn tlicre must be 
among those who honestly differ, or your country 


° wit 6 , ¢ a 
will be divided and enslaved. Let not 2 conscious- 





which you have received from the hands of yout 
wise and gaitant fathers. ; 

With these reflections deeply impressed upon my 
mind; with an anxious desire that they may awaken 
attention in your country; with sincere wishes for 
the happmess of your country in general, and. of 
yourselyes in particular, 

Iam, gentiemen, your most obedient servant, 

WM. COBBETT. . 
Botley, July 15, 1815. 





LAW CASE ON PATENT RIGHTS. 
United Staies of America. 
Massachusetis District, as. 

AT the Circuit Court of the United States for the 

first Circuit begun and held at Boston, widhin and 

for the Musswchusctis District on Saturday the 

fifteenth day of October, in the year of our Lord 

one thousand eight hundred and fourteea—Before 

the honorable 

JOSEPH STORY, Esq, Associate Judge. 

JOHN DAVIS, Esq. Disirict Judge. 

THOMAS ODIORNE, of Maiden, in the county 
of Middlesex, merchant, in said district, plantifi, 
vs. Enecu Winxxey, of Amesbury, in the county 
of Essex, ia our District of Massachusetts, nail 
maker, defendant. 

In apleaoitrespass on the case For that by cer. 
tain letters pateat made out ia due form of law in 
the name. and under the seal of the United States, 
dated the twenty second day of February in the 
year of our Lord. one thousand eight hundred and 
seven and here in court produced, there was grant- 
ed to one Jesse Reed, citizen of said. United States, 
in said districi, and. tu his heirs, administrators or 
assigns. for the term of fourteen years from said 
date, the full and exclusive right and liberty of 
making, constructing, using und vending to others 
to be used, his s:.id nunuprovemcnt, being amachine 


ness of your valor lull you inioa fuise security. You}for the purpose o: cutting and heading nails at one 


are all armed, can ali soot, are all willing to fight; 
but there wants organizaiion. You. want adopted, 
and that too, directly, the plan of major Cartwright, 
detailed in a little work. called “ENGLAND'S 
HEGIS.” That is, the means of effectually defending 
the country without a standing army. I Wish. thi: 
work werein the hands of your governors and presi- 
dent. Once organized, according to the planos that 
work, vou light set all the world at defiance; with- 
ogit such organization, the time may come whca your | 
country will be in imminent danger, 


operation. Aud whereas by two certain deeds of 
assigmment, one dated and executcd on the eigh- 
teenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand cighelundred and seven, and the other dated 
the twemy seventh day of Septcniber, the same 
year, and. both duly rccorded and here in court to 
be produced, the said Jesse Reed, for a good and 
valuable consideration therein expressed, among 
other things assiguec |, (ransierred, ranted and sold 
to sakl Tuomas Udiere, his heirs, executors, ad- 
ministrators and assigns, said.jetters patent, and 





The duty of every free man, and his very Arsé da- 
ty, 1s to prepare himself for the defence of tls free-| 
dom. To say that Iie is ulways ready to ficeht in that! 
cefence to his last breath, is not cnough. Actualiy 
towe ready to do this is stili short of the mark, He} 


the exclusive property thereby secured to said Reed, 
in said improveinent, according to the<tenor and et- 
fect of said ieticrs pateat, whereby said Odiorne 


became sole owner, assignec and proprietorof said 


leters. patent and.of the iumproveneut thereby se- 


should not only be r ody and. walling so w iagh+, clued, und also became possessed of saiddettcrs pa- 


Laxt, he should be a/c to fighi, to exert his comaye 


tent and the. said improvement; or invention there- 


sd patriotism fo the greu.est possible cdvaniage.—|in, and of all said Reci’s tithe and interest in: a d 
Aud this is not to be accomplisacd without umgani-jio the sume, buch as to rigutand responsibility, aid 


~atton; Without constant atteniion to this great duty; | ; 
tiff in dact suys, that the defendant well knowing 


without cheerfi sudbiaissiun to regulations agreed ¢n; 
without an ever-cciive Vigi.ance;. without, in short, 
making all private cuneeniis give way to wis para 
tyount Cconsiderution. TWVhis is the Way. to prectude 
the necessity of a standing army with all its acconi- 
pemmments ofheavy taxes, dissolute muaners, and 
uisidious: distiiictions; this is the way to live, in 
aatety, at peace wii all the world;. this is tie Wut, 
and the only way, to preserve inviolate your politi- 
‘al Institutiofig, to prevent the prodigious increase 
wf your population and your wealih fiom enadanger- 
ang your liberties, and to. hand down to posterity 
ahat Beppiness and frecdam, that ease and plenty, 


is) COlitinues possessed theregh And the said plan- 
the premises, but coniriving aud fraudulently i 
icnding to injure the plantill’ in this behalf, did; on’ 
he eigniecath day of December, in.the year of our 
Lord one iwousund cight hundred and ten, and at 
divers viher times between that day and the day of 
the date. of the writ, to-wit, at. Amesbury, in sae 
disuuct, Wiilwut the consent of the piautafan Uiat 
beualf. first Lad wid obtamed. in writing: or, other 
Wise, did. uuisss tuiby Covise, make use. andesell the 
said. mproyemcit. as ateresaid.inventedyby sarc 
Reed and secured to him us ateresaid, and: so as 
afoivgaid assigued ond transteeg: to tae phuytit hy 
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gaid Reed, contrary to the form of the statute of 
the United States, made and passed on the twenty 
first day of February, in the vear of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety three, entitled, 
“An act to promote the progress of useful arts and 
to repeal the act heretofore made for that purpose. 
By means of which and by force of another statute 
of the United States made and passed on the seven- 
teenth day of April, in the year of our Lerd eigh- 
teen hundred, entitled, “An act to extend the priv- 
‘lege of obtaining patents for useful discoveries 
and inventions to certain persons therein mention- 
ed, andio enlarge and define the peualties for vio- 
lating the rights of patentees” the defendant has 
yoricited to the plaintiif a sum equal to three times 
the actual damage sustained by the plainti 
by reivon of the premises, which actual damage 
the »iantiif avers is equal to the stim of six thou- 
sund doilars, and an action huih accrued to the plan- 
tiff to have and recover of the defendant the sum 
of eighteen thousand dollars, that sum being three 
timcs the actual damage sustained, ye: the defen- 
dani, though often reyuesied, hath never paid the 
sium, but negiccts it—to the damage of the said 
plaintiff, as he suys, the sam of eighteen thousand 
dolinrs. 

This action was éommenced at the last term of 
this court, when and where, on motion of the plaii- 
tiff, the court ordered the defendant to plead on or 
before the thirty-first day of May. And the plan- 
tiff agreed that the defendant might give ali such 
matter in evidence under the géneral issue as the 
defendant migtit have done if he had given thirty 
daysnetice thereof. 

Whereupon the said Winkley, by Thomas O. Sel- 
fridge and Samuel K. Williams, esquires, his attor- 
nies, pursuant to the statute ef the United States in 
such case made and provided, gave notice to the saul 
Odivrnae that he should plead the general issue in 
said action and should give evidence to the jury to 
prove that the machine described in the patent in 
part recited in the piantilf’s writ, was not original- 
ty discovered by Jesse Reed, in said patent named, 
but had been in use and had been described in a 
public work anterior tv the supposed discovery of 
the said Jesse. 

Qdly. That the said Jesse surreptitiously obtained 
2-paient for the discovery ef another person, viz. Ja- 
cob Perkins. Aud the said Winkley prayed that 
tie jury might enquire into the aforesaid special inat- 
ter and intheirverdict certify whether they find tire 
Same to be true. 

And the said Winkley by his said attormies, came 
ahd defended the wrong and injury when, &c. and 
Said that he was not guilty of the premises laid to 
his charge in manner and form as the said Thomas 
Odiorne-hath hitherto in his writ and declaration 
complained against him. Aid of this the said Wink- 
lev put himself upon the-country. And the-said G- 
diome, by Benjamin Whitman and John Fairbanks, 
esquires, his’ attornies likewise. Issue being tius 
joined, the case, after-a full hearing was committed 
toa jury sworn according to law to try the same, 
who after licaring-all matters and things concerning 
the same returned their verdict therein upon oath, 
that is to say: “The jury find that the defendant is 
not gailty in-manner and form’as the plaintiff has 
ceclared against him; and ‘the jury further find that 
ihe maehine-deseribed in the patent, in part recit- 
ed‘in the plaintiff’s writ, was not originally diseo- 


In the said action the defendant called one A’ en 
Pollock, as a witness, who ia court examined t vo 
models of nail machines; oic a model of the maci.ine 
described in the plaintiff’s writ, the other a model 
of Jacob Perkins’ pateited machine; and it being 
stated by the said defendant, that said Polloca 
Was ascientific man and a mechanist, he was enqui- 
red of by the defendant as to tlie similarity in the 
said two machines. And the said Poilock having 
staicd thatthe said two machines were alike, and 
described the powers, principles, and essential ad- 
justments of the different parts of said machines; 
the plaintiff produced in court another nail machine 


‘the frst mentioned machines were invented; he pro- 


“¥f from orppesed to the court to show said last mentioned mau- 


cine to the said witness, Pollock, that the same 
might be examined by him, that said Pullock by 
means of viewing the same and examining it, he, 
Poliock, might be enabled to test his opinion, and 
correct it if erroneous, as to the power, principle, 


the first mentioned machines, and that the said Pol- 
lock might be interrogated for that purpose by the 
said plaintiff, so that the yury might be better able 
to estimate the reicvancy of the said testimony of 
said Pollock. 


But the honorable judge, who sat in the trial of 
said case, rejccied the said’ proposition, and refused 
ithe introductionor examination of said nail machine, 
lavented by said Rogers, or any examination or in- 
terrogation of said Vollock respectiag the same; al- 
iedging that a witness ought never to be examined 
us to aiiy collateral matter for the purpose of ascer- 
taining his accuracy as to any fact by. him testified 
to. Aiso in charging the jury in said case, the said 
honorable judge stated the law on the subject of pa- 
tent rights to be, Lat if any one substantial opera- 
tion of the machine of the plaintiffs, viz: the cutting, 
griping, or heading a nail, was the: same in the 
said patented machine of said Perkins as in the piain- 
tiffs yw that case, although all the other substantia? 
operatians might be different, yet the plaintif’s paten: 
must be considered to be void; and directed the jury 
accordingly. 


All which opinions, directions, rejections and de- 
terminations of said honorable judge in the trial of 
suid case, the said plaintiff objected to, as iliexal 
and injurious to his rights, and prayéd that the same 
might be examined by said honorable jude, and if 
tound to be, by him, conformable to the fact, might 
be certified by him agreeably to law. And that for 
the reason, that the aivresaid opinion, direction, re- 
jection and determination of said henorable judge, 
in the trial of said action, was erroneous, the said 
plaintiff prayed this honorable court, that anew trial 
of said action might be granted and allowed. And 
afterwards inthe same terni, said motion was waved, 
and thence said action was, by agreement, contiim- 
ed unto this present term for judgment on the ver 
dict, uniess previously otherwise agreed by the par- 
ties. And now, noagreement having been made by 
te‘parties, it is therefore considered by the court, 
tliat the said Enoch Winklev recover against the 
said ‘Thomas Gudiorne costs taxed at $74 353. And 
it is further considered by the court here, that c/s 


patent, in pari recited in the plaintiffs writ, be and 


the sane hereby is adjudged and deciareid tobe void. 


A true copy of record. 
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NATIONAL BANK. 
Letter uddressed io a member of the House of Re- 
presentatives in Congress, while the Bil! for esta- 
blishing a bank was under discussion. 


Barttimone, Janvany 6. 
Dear s1r—I have seen the plan of'a bank as agreed 


by taxes, and composed of paper capital, would aot 
answer any valuable purpose to the government. 
Iregret that any portion of the capital proposed 
by Mr. Dallas, should have been required in specie, 
as Tam confident the bank cannot pay its paper ia 
specie during the war. To require a proportion of - 
specie would subseryé no valuable purpose, but on 
the contrary cannot fill to have a direct tendancy to 





revival of a former project and which [ trust will 
net be sanctioned by the senate. ; 

‘Vhe proceeding of congress upon this all-important, 
subject, have produced great dissutis{action among: 
the monied men of the nation, and it is extreinciy 
questionable whether any plan can now be adopted | 
by congress which will be carried into effect. You 
must permit me to observe that this subject is one, 
in which others have even a more important part to 
act than the members of your honorable body. A 
bill may pass to incorporate a bank, for millions or 
hundreds of millions, but it must depend upon those! 
who are to find the capital, to put the bank into ope- 
pation. Having been employed as you know, in 
banking institutions for the last sixteen years, I feel 
confident that Ican form a correct judgment of what 
can be done at this momentous period towards a} 
resusciation of the finances of the country, and I am 
equally confident that a national bank upon a large 





depreciate the paper of the state banks, and to em- 
barrass greatly the subscription to the national bank. 
Ii itis intended that the bank shall pay specie du- 
ring the war, the five millions called for is a mere 
drop in the bucket, and will be withdrawn from the 
vaults of the bank so soon as its paper to that amount 
can be putinto circulation; and if specie payments 
are net contemplated, why are five millions requir. 
ed? -'The bank of England when first establishe . 
had no other capital than a debt due from the public, 


jand the subsequent additions to its capital have 


cen of the same description of fund. Specie is an 
article of merchandize, like sugar, coffee, or any 
other commodity in the market, and has its price 
according to the demand for it, and is not essential. 
ly necessary to the support of either public or in- 
dividual credit. The wealth of a nation or of indi- 
viduals is not to be estimated by the actual specie 


Which either may possess, but like other articles has 


scale is the first and great step to afford relict to !{ts value. 


the government. 
Mekpitsh at least equal to that proposed by Mr. 


Dallas (50 millions) will be required ror this pur- 
pose, and I would permit the bank to loan to the go- 


In England the entire commerce of the countr¢ 


‘and its immense fiscal operations are carried on by 
} . . a d 
payments in paper, supported by revenues derived 


from commerce, and by taxes levied on individual 





property: and we have seen that nation raise armies 





time to sustain the credit of its paper, would be 
unquestionable, providedits notes should be made ex- 
clusively receivable for the public dues. The amount 
of paper which such an institution could put into 
circulation will depend solely upon the necessity 
that may exist fora general medium. ‘To the ex- 


\ tent of such necessity the paper would pass freely; 


beyond that amount, as none can be wanted, none 
can circulate. Some ofthe members of your house 
appear to have fullen into the error of supposing that 
the bank in question would throw into_ circulation 
an amount of paper at least equal to twice ats capi- 
tal. At the present moment extreme inconvemence 
is experienced from the want of a species ot paper 
Which, having a currency in all parts of the United 


And as the pape 
of the bank of England is receivable for all dues 
to the government; and is a bar to suits; it has a gene- 
ral currency throughout the nation, and is just as 
valuable to the subjects of Great Britain as specie. 
The capital of the bank in my judginent, shoul! 
be niade up in the following manner: 
30 Millions of U.S: 6 percent stock. 
5 Millions of’ treasury notes. 
5 Millions of specie, or notes of chartered 
banks. 
10 Millions of stock to be subseribed by the U. 
States. 





50 
The amount of the stock which would be with- 


States, would become a general medium. My foot, ea from the market by the above plan would 


nion is that fifteen millions would be fully adequate 
to the purpose. It does not fodlow that the bank 
must issue paper to the extent of its capital because 
the amount of that capital 1s loaned to the govern- 
ment. Individuals are not in the habit of drawing 
out their funds, as soon as they are credited on the 
books of the bank; they are content to take in bank 
psper what they may want from time to time; and 
in this way, the debts due on the books of the bank 
to individuals, are generally mach more than equal 
>in circulation. 
b ists vovenes appeax.to object to the large amount 
of the proposed capital; but surely they do not re 
collect that the taxes already in train for collection, 
will yield in two years a sum nearly equal to the 
contemplated capital of the bank. ‘Ihe object of a 
national bank at this crisis, is to enable the govern- 
ment to anticipate the taxes, and to afford a general 
circulating medium, to enable individuals to pay 
them. The government, inthe first instance, bor- 


rows the paper of the bank to pay the debts now due 
to its citizens, and as such paper will be receivable 
{or taxes, it will answer the purposes of individu- 


have an immediate and beneficial effect upon the 
priceof stocks, and as the aid of the bank would 
enable the government to keep out of the market for 
2 considerable period, the credit ofthe stocks would 
be completely restored and the government would 
thereaf.er be enabled to borrow money on advanta- 
geous terms. 

Unless a general circulating medium can be esta- 
blished, it will be impossible to provide for the in- 
terest on the public debt in the northern and eastern 
states, and it is impracticable to establish such a. 
medium by issues from the treasury« department. 
The people have been in the habit of giving curren- 
cy to bank notes, and as agreat number of respecta- 
ble and wealthy individuals will have the manage- 
ment of such an institution, its paper will be re- 
ceived with more confidence by the people than any 
specics of government paper that can be devised. 

Since thebanks have suspended their payments in 
specie, much difficulty is experienced by them, in 
accounting to each other for the balances which 
grow out of their usual intercourse, and which were 
heretofore adjusted by specie payments; and unless 





gis equally as wellasspecic. A bank, not supported | 


ggpastbing likea general currendy can be es‘abbished, 
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Icannot see how it will be possible for the state | 
hanks to continue to do business—They have alrea- 
dv reduced their discounts very considersbly, and 
are continuing that system, and will thereby dimi- 
nish the circulation of their paper so much, that in- 
dividuals possessing. large estates, may be put to 

reat inconvenience in procuring a suiicient amount 
fa bank notes to pay their taxes. A further diffical- 
ty will be expericnced even after the taxes are paid 
in such paper; as the government cannot use in the 
northern, such paper as may be collected in the 
wesiernand southern sections of the union, without 
great loss. 

Iam afraid this may be considered a long letter, 
and yet it contains a few only of the reasons which 
have brought my mind to a firm persuasion, that a 
national bank with a capital of not less than fifty mil- 
lions, can alone extricate the government, and save 
the country. 

Lam, dear sir, very respectfully, your most obedi- 
eat servant, &e. 





FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 

Having already laid before the public documents 
that must prove incontestably to every mind not in- 
fatuated by British aitachmeats, the unwarrantable 
and inhuman conduct of Britain in assisting the sa- 
vages to cut our throags in the year 1794 while we 
were at peace with her, we this day republish a cor- 
respondence taken from the printed reports ‘of con- 
gress between the Americanand British commissary 

eneral of prisoners, relative to Indian cruelties 
committed through British instrumentality, under 
British permission, with British sanction, and as we 
are left to believe (for there is no alternative) to 
glut and gratify British vengeance. We republish 
this correspondence because the country at large 
may not have had an opportunity to see it; because 
it brings the subject under a short view and in an 
official shape; and because it is known that the Bri- 
tish commissary has never been able to answer the 
charges laid against his goverument. It is, indeed, 
perfectly astonishing, that in the face of these and 
other enormities practised before our eyes, flagrant 
to a whole continent, the solemn immoveable truth 
of which rests upon pillars of testimony that never 
have been, and that never can be shaken, there 
should still be found men among us who are the a- 
pologists and the eulogists of Britain; the obstinate 
and sturdy disbelievers of whatever tends to fix up- 
on hera departure from humanity and the rules of 
generous and honorable warfare. We cannot for 
our payts contemplate the human intellect or the 
human heart under greater debasement. Foreign 
nations not in possession of the same proofs that we 
have here, will with difficulty be made to believe 
how pitiful as well as nefarious the conduct of Bri- 
tain is in this hemisphere; where, as we think, she is 
evidently less restrained from her being removed from 
the eye of civilized Europe. Undersuch a scrutiny 
she could not help blushing, even if she refused to 
turn from such a course of unmanly and despicable 
hostility. What, for example, would Alexander of 
Russia think, he who after carrying his brave and 
hardy troops from Moscow to Paris through all the 
dangers of bold war, now punishes as we are told in 
‘the most rigorous manner such of his soldiers as 
commit the slightest depredations upon property, oF 
offer any outrage to persons about the suburbs and 
environs of the latier capital—what would he say 
if informed that a considerable portion of the gal- 
lant navy of Britain with its renowned captains and 
admirals under commissions from their kigg, in- 
Stead of courting with daring and honorable spirit 








that kind of combat suited to gallant warriors, i1- 
siead of assauliing forts or even Barney’s little, flo- 
lalla, instead of going to where armed men are as- 
gembled and embodied to meet them in equal or 
even unequal but manly battle, instead of going, in 
fine, in any single instance to any place where resist- 
ance was expected—should employ i-self exclusive- 
ly durg a whole summer in infesting the waters of 
an American bay and rivers; in commiiting house 
burnings, burglaries and great and lit le larcenies/ 
In scattering from their homes defenceless and un- 
armed inhabitants; in terrifying women; in startling 
from theit sleep children and old men, in making 
the sick fly, or hurrying them into their graves 
by these cruci, ferocious, unprofitable terrors; in 
wantonly making beggars of entire familigs, living 
perhaps upon only a pittance before; in prowling 
about by night like robbers; in emptying whole 
wharchouses of tobacco known to belong to private 
persons, and rowing it off in their barges ta the 
ships of which, as the more capacious repositories 


of ail such booty, the admirals themselves have 


charge; in capturiug packet boats, oyster boats, 
wood shallops, and all little schoeners and sloops 
carring lumber, household furniture, bedding, shin- 
gles, provisions and whatever else of trifling value 
and the humblest ownership upon which they can 
lay their rapacious hands; in watching and interrup- 
ting pleasure boais, cock boats, stcam beats, canoe: 
ferry boats; but we stop the catalogue, for it woul 
be almost without end, and yet it is strictly and will 
one day become historically true. 

But to the correspondence in question, and the 
facts it has put on record. We give the letters as 
they were printed by order of the senate on the 10th 
of April, 1814. 

‘wtract of a letter from colonel Thomas Barclay to 
the conmissary-veneral of prisoners, dated Sepiez- 
ber 7th, 1813. . 

“ILis majesty’s schooner Daminica, lately captured 
by an American privateer after a sanguinary conflict 
has heen carried into Charleston, South-Carolin. 
At the time the letter to me announcing her arriw! 
was written, the marshal had not admitted the of}- 
cers, midshipmen and masters’ mates, &e. to thtir 
parole. I am also informed there are sone 
masters of British armed vessels detained on boad 
the prison slip to whom the indulgence of parole 
has been refused. 

“Whether this is correct Ido not take upon m¢ 
to say, but you wall do me a favor by ordering the 
marshal at Charleston to extend the indulgence of 
paroles to such characters, as you think proper, and 
acquaint me with the extent to which you limit him. 

“I beg leave also to request you will send the 
necessary orders to the marshal to furnish the Bri- 
tish prisoners with comfortable bedding, and the 
necessary utensils for cooking, &c.’&c. as the men of 
the Dominica were stripped of every thing by the 
crew of the American privateer, who, in every other 
instance, I am informed, behaved with barbarity not 
practised by civilized nations. Ido net mention this 
to you by way of complaint, because my govern- 
ment will take the necessary measures, if the in- 
formation is correct; but to afford the American 
government an opportunity of investigating the 
tacts and correcting future acts of barbarity which 
dishonor human natare. The crew of the American 
privateer, it is sail; were pringipally blacks and 
men of color.” 

Extract of a letter from general John Mason, coma 
missary general of prisoners, te colonel Thomas 

Barclay, dated October 5, 1813. 


“I have wyitten to the marshal of South Carolina 
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mm the subject of vour letter of the 7th of September, 
ane can assure you that every thiag shall be done 
that is requisite to make your prisoners comfortable. 
As to paroles at that depot, I have no particular in- 
formation; J have required it, and it shall, when re- 
ecived, be communicated, The practice has been 


“heretofore to parole all. midshipmen and commis- 


sioved officers of men of waz, all masters, mates and 
lieutenants of private armed ships and merchant 
men, which I am entirely disposed to continue ii the 
pric: ice on your side will permit m¢ to do so. I 
understand that your government paroles neither 
mates or lieutenants, or at most not lower than tie 
first, and no master of a privateer under fourteen 
guns. IT request early information from you on this 
subject to enable me to determine on the course 
proper to be taken. 

“You state that you are informed, that the men 
of the late Britis schooner Dominica were stripped 
of every thing by the crew of the capturing Ame- 
rican privaieer, and in every instance treated with 
barbarity not practised by civilized nations, and 
which dishonors human nature. I regret to hear 
that any of our masters of privateers, who have here- 
tofere been as remarkable for their generusity and 
kindness when subdued as they have been for their 
skill and bravery in batile, should be accused oi 
such unpardonable acts. The facts shall be enquir- 
ed into, and if they exist, as you suppose they do, 
you mey be assured that they will net pass unnotic- 


, 
- 


ed by a government whose constait effort has 
been io invite by example its enemy to conduct the 
war inalf its branctres in the most humane possible 
Ynanner. Without, at this time, asseniing to, or de- 
nying the facts vou suppose to exist, I will remind 
you, that it is said tobe difficult to restrain the con- 
auering crew of a vessel curried by boarding from 
acts.o+ cruelty and of pilinge; and f trust tie same 
fandsbie spirit which has excited your feelings.on 
this occasion, Will cause you to have enquired into 
the conduct of the crew of your frigate Shannon, 
‘whea the Chesapeake was carried in that way) and 
hove all, will have induced you to become possess- 
«i of, and to have reposted to, the proper authori- 
#es the facts attending the anglo Indian wartare, on 
tie Canada lines; since, surely, if any excesses 1 
this life can be most properly termed “barbarities 
‘hich dishonor human nature,” they must be those 
exhibited on the late occasions on the river Raisin, 
Prownstown and elsewnere, when the Indians in Bri- 
tish pay, fighting by the side of British woops, and 
afterwards thanked in general orders by British oi- 
ficcrs, were permitted io murder by piece meal, to 
hack, to mangle and to torture unto slow death, and 
to burn alive, American citizens, them prisoners; 
and, as if to fill the measure of savage enormity, to 
expose the bodies of these wretched sufferers to be 
devoured on thé surface by every passing vermin. 

“These things, sir, have been repeatediy done m 
the face of the world, and are not to be contradicted. 
It is hoped you will afford the British government 
an opportunity of invesugating the fuc.s and cor- 
reciing acts, to the description of which, in ade- 
quate termsy no language used by civilized man is 
equa}.” 

No, truly; no terms can adequately describe the 
horrors of such brutal conduct, Which to this. Gay 
has pever been couiadicted; and for which to tunis 
day, there has never been the slightest apology or 
atonement. 

We think it probable, that when the authentic 
matter which we have this weck had in our cohimns 


relative to the allied powers of Britain and the In-} 


9*3* 4 


dians on this contineni reached the eyes of certains 


| London editors, as we hope it one day may, we shal} 
see new proots of the purity of our cause, in fresh 
and more violent exhibitions of their veaom and 
rage. We mean no incivility in saying, that we 
should be happy to witness its first effects upon 
these fire-tempered gentlemen, whoever they may 
be, who conduct the “Limes.” 

Some of the ignorant and malignant editors of our 
own country we observe are sometimes intimating, 
with no little triumph, that we now employ the In. 
dians ourselves; forgetting that for one whole year 
atter the war, we not only abstained from employing 
them when thousands were at our command, but 
used every possible etfort to keep thein neutral, and 
were driven to it atlast only wien the atrocious, 
unlimited, and increasing outrages of ue British 
in this respect made it indispensibie to seii-security, 
Do we not deserve to be excluded from “tire familss 
of nations.” : 

REVOLUTIONARY ARMY. 

General and principal staff of the American army, at 
the clase of the revolutionary war, April 5, 1783. 
His exccilency George Washington, esq. general 

and commander in chier of the armies of the U.S. 

Aids-de-camp tothe commander in chief, lieut. col. 

Tench Tiighinan, lieut. col. David Cobb, lieut. col. 

William Smith, licut. col. David Humphreys, and 

hieut. col. Benjamin Walker. 

Siajor H. Bailies, extra-aid. 

Jonathan Trumbull, esq. Secretary. 

MAJOR GENERALS. 

State. 
Connecticut 
Virginia, 


/Vames. 

Hon. Israel Putnam, 
Horatio Gates, 
Wm. Heath, Massachusetts, 
Nathl. Greea, Rhode Island. do. do. 
Wm. Earl of Striling, N. Jersey, Feb. 19, 1777. 


June 19, 1775. 
May 10, 1776, 


Benj. Liacoln, Massachusq@ms, do. de. 
Marguis de lu Fayette, » July, 31, do. 
Robert Howe, North Carolina, Oct. 20, do. 
Alexr. M’Dougal, New-York, do. dea 
Baron de Steuben, —, May 9, 1778. 
Wim. Smaliwood, Maryland, Sept. 15, 1780. 
Le Chevalier Du Portail, —--, Noy. 15, 1781. 
Hcn-y Knox, esq. Massachusetts, do. do. 
BRIGADIER GENERALS. 

Mon. James Clinton, NewYork, Aug. 9, 1776. 

Wm. Mouitrie, South-Carolina, Sept. 16, do, 
Lacilin M’intosh, Georgia, clo. do. 
John Patterson, Massachusetts, Feb. 21, 1777, 








Anthony Wayne, Pennsyivania, do. do, 
George Werden, Virginia, do. do: 
Peter Michlenburgh do. do. do. 


March 25, do, 
April 1, do-+ 
Aprit 2, do. 


George Clinton, New York, 
Edward Hand, Pennsylvania, 
Charles Scotti, Virginia, 
Jedediah Huntington, Conn. 
Join Siarke, New Hampshire, Oct. 4, do. 
Jethro Sumner, N. Carolina, Jan. 9, 1779. 


Charles Huger, 8. Carolina, Go. do. 
Mordccai Gist, Maryland, do. do. 
Wim. Erwin, Pennsylvania, May 12, de. 


Dauiel Morgan, Virginia, Gd. do 
Moses Hazen, —---—-, 
Otho H. Willems, esq. Maryland. 
Inspector wenerul--M. G. Baron De Steuben, 
Inspector of the N. department—colonel W. 
Steward. 
Acjutant Genetal—brigadier general Edward 
Hand. 





Cg" cr master genecral—coloael Timothy Picker: 
. . . 4 





Date of Comm.. 
Aug. 9, do.. 


Arthur St. Clair, Pennsylvania, do. do.» 


May 12, 1778+ 
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N : here are limestone sinks; the land is good in veins 
The Creek ation in the flats and on the marjyins of the rivers. The 


From the Georgia Journal—QJ_j¥For the following | trees of every description small, the range a fine one 
interesting sketch of the Creek nation, embracing | for cattle. dD | 
the tract of country acquired by Jackson's treaty, We| ‘The extensive body of land between Flint river 
are indebted to col. Hawkins, agent tor Indian affuirs. ind -O:ke-feunoiend: ARneiin: Oe. the dene 
The origin of the name of Creek is uncertain; the boundary of the Ccuak claims, is. pine land, with oye 
tradition is, that it was given by white people, from press ponds and bay gulls. The Mies  eaminraen 
the number of Creeks and water courses in the coun- margined with dwarf evergreens; the uplands have 
try. The Indian name is Muscogee. yellow pine, with dwarf saw, palmeto and wire 
The Creeks came from the west. They have a tra |orass; the bluffs on St. las are some part of them 
dition among them, that there is in the fork of Red sandy pine barren; the remainder a compact stiff 
river, west of the Mississippi, two mounds of earth; yellowish sind or clay, with large swamps—the 
that at this place the Cussethus, Cowetuhs and) growth lobiolly bay, gum and smail evergreens— 
Chickasaws found themselves; that being distressed | the whole of those swamps are bogs. In the rainy 
by wars with red people, the crossed the Mississippi season, which commences after midsummer, the 
—directing their course castward, they crossed the| ponds fill, and then the country is, a great part of it, 
falls of Tallapoosa above Tookaubatchee, seitled | covered with water; and ip the dry scason 14 19. dihs 
below the falis of Chatahouchee, and spread out! cult to obtain water in any direction for many miles. 
thence to Ocmulgee, Oconee, Savannah, and down The bees abound in the Okefsunocau, and other 
on the sea coast towards Charleston. Ifere they first swamps eas{ward of Flint river; the wortleberry is 
saw white people, and from thence they have been| tg be found in the swamps and on the poorest land 
compelled to retire back ayain to their present set- bordering on the cypress ponds, when the woods 
tlements. . are not burnt for a year or more; the latter are an 
The country lying between Coosa, Tallaposa and | qyap¢ bathes, qréir tetee,. dnd daeidlel ania 
Chatahouchee, above their falls is broken—the soil 4 
stiff, with coarse gravel, and in some places stone. 
The trees post oak, white and black oak, pine, 
hickory, and chesnut—all of them small—the whole 
well watered, and the rivers and creeks have rocky 
beds, clad in many places with moss, greatly 
relished by cattle, horses and deer, and are mar- 
gined with cane and reeds, and narrow strips, or 
coves of rich flats. On the Coosa, sixty miles above 
its junction with Tallapoosa, there is limestone, and 
jt is to be found in several places from thence to’! 
E-tow-woh and its western branclies. 





burnt, in like manner, bears acluster of berries on a 
single stone, which are eaten by bear, deer, tur- 
keys and Indians. The berries are half an inch in 
|diameter, covered with a black skin, and have a 
|hard seed; they are agreeable to the taste, sweet 
}accompanied with bitter, and when fully ripe they 
burst, and the bees extrac » uch honey from them. 
The China briar is in the tiat rich sandy margin of 
streams. ‘The Indians dig the rvots, pound them 
ina mortar, and suspend them in coarse cloth, pour 

water on them, and wash them; the sediment which 
_The country above the falls of Ocmulgee and passes through with the water is left to subside; 
Flint rivers, 1s low and broken, as thut of the other the water is then poured off, and the sediment is 
rivers. These have their sources above each others! baked into cakes, or made into gruel sweetened 
on the left side of Ciatahouchee, in open fiat land, | with honey. ‘This briar is called Coonte, and the 
tne soil stiff, the trees post and dlack ouk, and small. |bread made of it Coontetucaliga, and is an import- 

Che land is generally rich, well watered, and lies) ant article of food among the hunters. In the old 
well, as a Waving country, for cultivation: the growth | bayer ponds, and in thick boggy places, they have 
of timber, oak, hickory, and the short-leaf pine, pea-| i), bog potatoe, a small root used as food in years 
vine on the hill-sides «.nd in the bottoms, and a late , 


ms of scarcity. 
(or autumnal) broad leaf grass on the richest dand—| pene Oefuunocau is the source of St. Marv’s and 
the whole a very desirable country. Below the . ; 


falls of thes: & sg Ree By ae little St. Joins, called by the Indians Sau-wau-he, 
Halls OF these two rivers, yada etwas od Wav itt is sometimes called Ecunfinocau, from Ecunau 
H {Tomes J . ar. =) a » ° ° o o 
ng aie tee ae co ak aa, 3 ee The earth, and finocau quivering; the first is the most 
A ods, and a rem with cane or reed. e PPT ee RE gy Pr 
uplinds of Ocmulgee are pine forest; the swamp |ones, pets yeti tite Onis Ocks,. s 
‘d sty eae f war, ae NP | Chactau word for water and fire; Ocau, Guiveriny 3 
beh =» and rich; the Vine Bee - eer UA 1S \ "This is avery extensive swamp, and much of it a 
right bank, below the old Uchee path, there is some | bog; so much so, that alittle motion will make the 
pe ne . Se Ey ste aaa ; 
light ping barren, with some light palmcto grass. |mud and water quiver to « great distance—hence 
Flint River has also below its falis, some rich! the name is given. 
swamp for not more than 20 miles: Its left bank is Ho-eth-le-pore Tus-tun-ug-go Thluc-co, an Indian 
tien poor, with pine flats and ponds, down within! who resided in it many years, says, “that little St. 
9 bo of parame State cate John’s may be ascended far into the swamp, but 
se ieen miles are waving, Wilh some good) that itis not practicable to go far up the St. Ma- 
ae f ary Bee! aed ripgat bank, pa ry’s, as it loses itselfin the swamp—that there is 
i "ar Cras ar GC CTERES which rise out of the ridge | one ridge on the west side of St. John’s and three 
Pisiias. the waters of Flint and Chatahouchee-! on the east; the growth pine, live and white oak, 
it aan es with oak Woods and ~ fall the soil good; the lakes abound in fish and alliga- 
I a'véede tee ‘ahh oF Mik a og the - ‘tors; on the ridges, and in the swamps, there were 
; -Cas; ron j } ere ar ay malis,'. j ’ . py + veare.he Iie ¢ 
duet otinaie J fe Gon ny t in’ ape t Balss) a great many bear, deer, and tigers—he lived on the 
wy h- say Saha aa cypress re Sy wit Papo ridge west of St. John’s, and was with his family ve- 
We Oak, etween these rivers, there is food post); >} ilting ake part it » 
and black oak land, strewed ‘over with 2 sgt Rac weet agg subilain the Dudek Gitar be 
and the ridge dividing their waters, has a vein of! tein. tes d ther f ray of it 
it 4: Be IGing b Waters, 83,8 Ve | Great Britian, he moved there out of the way of it, 
With non itself in the direction of the ridge.|was well pleased with his situation, and should 
, “ =~ . . .| és. . ‘ —~ . | $ _: . 
sive Wy twenty-five miles of the confuence of the!have continued to reside there, Lut for the beasts 
ers, the live oak is to be seen near all the ponds, |of prey, which destroyed his cattle and horses,—sfe 
n ° rolly gnrrn , r. se ° 4 ea - 
* g is always hard in Cresk. could walk round the swamp in five days” 


SUP. VOL, Vi. ) 




















The dwarf suw-palmeto, when the woods are not. 
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The Jand between Chatuheuchee and Aiudbamu 
bordering on the southern poundary of the United 
States, is better than thaton the eusi side of Fit 
river. The Ko en-e-cuh rises between these two 


W oods”’—the growth, oak, chesnut, poplar, pine 
and Gogwood | ‘This vein of land is twenty miles jn 
length and eight broad,—the dogwood is very thick 
set, some of them large, ten inches diometer—the 


rivers, and makes the bay Escambia at Pensacol -| whole finely Walered. 


Between Ko-en-e-cub and Chatahouchee, the land) 


is broken or waving—the ridge dividing their wa- 
ters has high flats of light lani, weil sev with wil- 
low-lesfed hickory, and iron ore in places; all the 
streaims have reed or cane on their margins. 

This country his the appearance of being a heal- 
thy one, and a range fine for cattle, hogs and 
horses. The pine flats have the wire grass, and in 
some places the saw palmeto. The soil of the 
waving, loom of stiff and red, with stone on the 
ridges—the pine land, stiff generally and pretty good 
for corn. 

Talapoosa from its fills [ner Tookaubaiche]} to 
its confluence with Ooosz, about thiriy miles, has 
some good flat land. The broken land terminates 
8 its right bank, and the good tand spreads out on 
its left. There are several fine creeks on this side, 
which hsve their source in the ridge dividing these 
waters from Ko-es-e-cuh,—the land bordering on 
them is rich, the timber large, and cane abundant. 
This good land extends to the Alabama, and down 
it for thirty miles, including the plains. These are 
seventeen miles through, going parallel to Alabama 
5.20 W. They are waving, hill and dale, and ap- 


pesr divided into fields. Tn the ficiis the grass 1s) 
short, no brush; the soil in places is a lead color,! 
yotiow underneath wilzin the abode of the ants, | 
and vory stiff. Inthe wooded parts, the growth is 


gener liy post-oak, and very large, without any nu- 
der brusi:, beautifully setin clumps. Here the soul 
is dark ci.y, covered with long grass and weeds, 
which indicate a rich soil, an obs-rvation that ap- 
plies to all the ficlds. In the centre, the land is 
poores', the grass shortest, and it rises gradually to 
the wooded margins where it is tall, .nd the land 
apparently good.—Four large creeks meander 
through the plains to Alabama. ‘hey all hve 
broad murgins of stiff level rich land, well wooded 
and abounding with cane. There is, notwithstand- 
ing the crecks, 4 scarcity of water in the dry season; 
all the crecks were dry in 1799, and not a spring 
of water ©o be found. 

Alabama is margined with cane swamps; and 
those, in places, with flats of good land, or pine 
flats. The swamps at the coufluence with Tombig- 
bee, and below (on the Mobile) are low, and sub- 
ject to be overflowed every spring. Above, it is of 
great width; intersected with lakes, slashes and 
crooked drains, nd much infested with musque- 
toes. The people who cultivate this swamp never 
attempt to fence it, as the annus freshes always 
‘in the spring rises from three to ten feet over it. 

The land bordering on the swamps, and for a 
mile bsck, isa poor stiff clay, the yrowth pine and 
underbrush; back of this, broken pine barren, then 
cypress ponds and veins of reeds in the branches— 
the range said to be a fine one for cattle. The set- 
tlement of Tensau borders on the Mobile and Alaba: 
ma of the left side—on the s«me side of Alabama, 
50 miles above its confluence with Tombigbee, the 
high broken lands commence and extend for sixty 
or seventy miles upwards, and abound in places 
with large cedar. 

‘Tne lind between Alabama and Ko-en-e-cuh be- 
low the plains, is broken or waving, the soil stiff, 
very red in places and gravelly for 30 miles, then 
stiff pine barren. Limestone, a creek which enters 
the Alabams, has some good broken land, with/ 
limestone, which gives name to the creek. Ait its 
source, there is a fine kody of land, called the “Bog! 








Coosa has its source high up in the Cherokee 
country—H-tow-woh and Oosten-au-leh, are its 
main branches. The lind on these rivers js rich, 
and abounds with limestone. Sixty miles above the 
confluence of Coosa with Tallapoosa, there is a high 
waving limestone country, settled bv the Indians of 
Coosa, An-be-coo-che, Nau-che and Eu-fau-lau-hat. 
che. Tie settlements are generally on rich flats of 
oak, hickory, poplar, walnut and mulberry,—the 
springs are fine; cane on the creeks, and reed on 
branches; the surrounding country broken and 
gravelly, The land fit for culture ts generally the 
margins of the creeks, or the waving slopes from 
the high broken land, 

Throughout the whole of this country, there is 
but little fruit of any kind; in some of the rich flats, 
there are sour grapes ani muscadines. The small 
cluster grape of the hills is destroyed by fire, and 
the persimmon, haw and chesnut by the batchet; a 
few blackberries in the old fields, haws on the 
poor sand hills, and strawberries thinly scattered; 
but not a gooseberry, raspberry, or currant, in the 
land. 

The traveller in passing through a country as 
extensive and wild as this, ard so much in a state 
of nature, expects tosee game in abundance. The 
whole of the Creek claims, the Seminoles inclusive, 
cover three hundred miles squere, and it is diffi- 
cult fora good hunter, in passing through it in 
any direction, to obtain enough for his support. 











Military Peace Establishment. 


Sketch of the debate in the house of representative: 
of the United States, on the military peace es:ablisi 
ment. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1815. 

The house in committee of the whole, on the bill 
for fixing the military peace egtablishment; and the 
first section of the bill having been read, which 
proposes to fix it at ten thousand men— 

Mr. Troup said, the military establishment had 
just been perfected—the army had just been made 
one of the finest inthe worid, when it became ne- 
cessary to reduce it. It was the less to be regret- 
ted, however, as the cause of it was a subject of 
sincere and universal congratulation—it was pro- 
per toreduce the army. The only questions for the 
house were, Ist, the extent of the reduction; 2dly, 
‘ne mode of reduction. 

With respect to the first (the extent of reduction) 
he presumed that three objects ought to claim the 
attention of the house: Ist, the security of the coun- 
try; Qdly, the interest of the country; and 3dly, the 
just claims of the army. 

In considering the security of the country, it was 
only necessary to advert to the actual state of the 
country. The war had this moment terminated, 
and left us surrounded with the fleets and armies— 
the formidable fleets and armies of our late enemy. 
What security had we that those fleets and armies 
would be withdrawn? At least we had no other 
security than the good faith of the nation with 





whora we had concluded the peace. Admitting 
that faith to be what it ought to be, he submitted 
with much deference to the house whether the se 
curity of any country ought to be made to depenu 
upon the good faith of any other country. He pre- 
sumed that a respectable military force would be 2 
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snuch safer dependence. So said tie potcy und children dependent on the charities of the world— 
ractice of all civilized nations—so said the policy |not because these brave men were still willing fur- 
and practice of all the. nations of Europe. ‘There ‘ther to expose their lives—not because their skill 
the practice was, to disband or withdraw part passu and valor had greatly contributed to the restoration 
—the one power withdrawing as the other with-jot the blessings of peace—nor for all these—but 
drew—the one power reducing as the other reduced. | because they had entered into the service for years 
He did not know an instance in European history |—perhaps forever—abandoning the pursuits of c+ 
of two nations terminating a war by an honorable jvillife by which they had subsisted and betaking 
peace, where the one instantaneously reduced its|themselves to arms as a pro!.ssion. This profes- 
military force to a peace establishment, leaving the | sion was not by their own act, but by the act of the 
other to maintain its force on a war establishment |government suddenly and unexpectedly taken from 
upon its frontier. Such, however, would be precise-/them, and they were turned upon the world without 
ly our case if we determined ona sudden and great |}occupation—many of them pennyiess and in debt. 
eduction of the army. It wus right, it was just, that a provision should 
The treaty of peace had stipulated the surrender |be made which would enable them to subsist until 
of posts and the restoration of certain pronerty—| they could find employment—it was the more so in 
both were important, and yet what security had we |a country where there was no pension list, no hoich 
that either stipulation would be fulfilled if we sud-|of invalids; it was on this principle that all govern- 
denly stripped ourselves of our military power?—|ments had made liberal and generous provision for 
We would have no reliance left but on the good | disbanded officers; itfwas on this principle that the old 
faith of our late enemy. If the posts were not sur-|}congress had made provision for the disbanded officer 
rendered or the property restored, he presumed we jof the revolution. The provision proposed was far 
would begin to re-organize and restore our army—jfrom a liberal provision, but it was better than no- 
he thought it therefore more wise and more pru |thing—it was a provision in land and not in money-- 
dent on the ground of security, to make our reduc- because it was believed to be more couvement to 
tion moderate, limited and gradual. ithe government to give land than money. He hoped 
But, Qdly, the interest of the country. The inte-|that the house would never think of disbanding the 

rest of the county in one sense of the word requir: army without making’ some provision. 

ednot merely the reduction, but the annihilation of| Secondly. he mode of reduction—There were 
the army—it was the interest of the country to re- three modes of reducing the army—the first was, 
lieve the government and countrv from the burden | by retaining in service all the regiments, reducing 
of the whole military expense; hut this could only ‘both officers and men—the skeletons of regiments 
be done by the entire destruction of the military |being preserved, it would only be necessary on any 
force. Why, therefore was it not proposed to put emergency compelling a resort to arms, to fill up 
down the army altogether? Only because the secu-jand supply; the 2! mode was, by reducing the num- 
rity of the country forbid it. Here, then, was acon-|Dder of regiments 12 or 1 5S, and reducing at the 
sijeration of interest connected with the considera. same time both officers and men of each regiment; 
tion of security. But there was an interest dis- Ibut so reducing the officers as to retain a sufficicnt 
tunct and independent—it was that which would | number of ficl i, and company, and staff officers to 
look with a steady eye to what were considered |enable the government on the recurrence of war, 
great and important rights and principles, not set-| io double the number of regiments, giving to each 
tled by the treaty of peace. The treaty of peace regiment an ex erienced officer of the various’ 
vas atreaty of peace merety; it was properly such |grades; the 3.1 mode was, the consolidation and re- 
—it proposed little more than to put 2n end to the |duction proposed by che bill, the effect of which 
war. Much more remained to be seitled; righis, | Was to reduce the army tothe old peace estxblish- 
principles and interests, considered essential to the |ment. It was hoped that the house would consider 
prosperity of commerce, navigation and fisheries |the reduction to 10,000 men as the lowest possible 
remuined to be settled. This was to be done in the ‘reduction; it would reduce the expense of the mi- 
only way in which it ought to be done—by a treaty itary estabdlishinent to a mere trifle compared with 
of commerce. Nations negociate with more weight ithe war expenciture. He woula give ihe estimate, 




















and influence with arms in their hands than without | which would shew that the annual expence would 
them, anda large army would c rry into a nego-|be less than three millions: 
ciation more weight snd influence than a small/10,000 men, at $200 each — 2,000;000 
one—he submitted therefore to the house, whether 2 major-generals and aids | 12,90 
agreat and sudden reduction of the army would 4 brigadier-generals and aids 14,500 
hot prejudice those rights end interests, and whe- 8 colonels 3,090 
ther the interest of the United States did not, on 14 lieutenant-colonels 20,000 
this account, require for the present, the exhibition 128 captains 84,000 
of a respectable military force. 128 first lieutenants 78,000 
But, Sdly. The just claims of the army. Whether 128 second licutenants _ 70,000 
the reduction were great or smail, instantaneous or 48 third lieutenants (artillery) 23,600 
eventual, the just claims of the army could not fail} 128 ensigns 60,704 
to be a subject of consideration with the house.— Pape apagaa t 
Ry the just cliims of the army, he did not mean 2,370,764 
to be understood as speaking of absolute right on | Staff 100,000 
‘cone side and correspondent absolute obligation Camp equipsge 6./,000 
on the other—all he meant was, a just and equita- , Medicine and hospital stores 30,000 
ble claim to inveral provision from the generosity |Quarter-master’s stores, fuel, stav 
of the legislature. ‘whe officers and soldiers to be| tionary, straw and transporta- 100,090 
©1svanded were entitled wa liberal provision, not} tion 
because they had embarked in the regular service— i FE Be 
not because they had exposed their lives in defence | $2,655,764 
of their country—not because very maby of them FE iat ga 
had been wounded and disabled—not because very} Making an aggrefate expense of two millions six 


Many ef them had fallen, leaving their wives and DPundred thousand dollars. Ths actual expenditure 
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would, he was convinced, fall short of the estimate; 
the war cost of asoldier, completely equipped and 
furnished was 308 dollars per annum: the peace cost 
was only $190 per annum, but he had set it down 
at 200 dollars per m.m; besides, the estimate sup- 
posed that the corps would always be full, which 
would seldom or never happen, and the quantity of 
camp equipage, hospital stores, and quarter-masters’ 
stores on hand, wouki for the first year or two make 
a considerable deduction from those items; with 
these observations he would submit the subject for 
the desision of the house. 

Mr. Pickering said he should be glad to know how 
this force was to be disposed of, where it was to be 
stationed, and how employed. He should be glad 
to hear the reasons why so largeanumber of men 
were to be employed, as, he said, the reasons in fa- 
vor of so large a force, had not been such as to sa- 
tisfy him. If any detziled statement on these points 
were afforded, lhe said, the house would be better 
able to judge of the prepriety of the course pro- 
posed. 

Mr. Troup said, the committee had no such de 
tailed statement; but, there could be no doubt the 
troops would be stationed at the various posts and 
garrisons in the United States, and wherever their 
services would appear to be best apnlied. 

Mr. Desha said, duty impelled him to make a mo- 
tion to try the sense of the committee, as to the 
number of the army necessary to be kept up for a 
peace establishment. Although he had always been 
in favor of the greatest numter proposed in time of 
war, because he thought it prudent to relieve the 
militia from being harrassed by drafts; vet he was 
not in favor of a large peace establishment. Le 
therefore moved to strike out the word ten and in- 
sert the word sia. Hfe believed 6,000 to be sufficient 
for all purposes in time of peace; we have no use 
for aregular army in time of peace, out for the 
purpose of keeping up the frontier garrisons, and 
to take care of the arms, &c. then how many gar- 
risons will it be necessary to keep up? not exceeding 
twenty-five or thirty. Indeed he believed thirty to 
be the extent of the number we have, and will not 
one hundred be sufficient, on an average, to each 
garrison? He said some would require perhaps more 
than 100, but others would not require more thar 
twenty-five or thirty men; then suppoing the ave- 
rage to be one hundred, and the number of garri- 
sons thirty, which will be the extent, you will re- 
qitire but three thousand for garrison purpose; then 
admitting the amendment succceds, you will have 
three thousand to go on, supposing the number al- 
ways to be complete, but which is not to be pre 
sumed. Then where is the necessity of keeping up 
ten thousand? Gentlemen tell you it is necessary 
2s a security against imposition from foreign powers. 
Mr. Desha said we have a better security than ten 
or even fifty thousand regulars. The yeomanry of 
the country is the great security, and circumstan- 
ces have proven in this war, that the militia and 
volunteers of the country, when well officered and 
managed, «re able for the best veteran troops of 

3ritain, which is, I confess, a subject of pride, be- 
cattse it proves that there is no necessity of keeping 
up a large standing army in time of peace. He 
said the people had sufiered privations of every de- 
scription since the declaration ‘of war, and would 
have borne as much more if it had been necessary. 
They have acted generally worthy of freeman. But 
‘if all the taxes are to be rivetted on them for the 
purpose of keeping up large standing armies in 
time of peace, whatinave they gained by their pa- 
triotic exertions? Very little but the satisfaction 





{ 


of having decently drubbed the enemy in many jp. 
stances. We have gotten through the war; peace js 
concluded: the first consideration in my estimation is 
to curtail our expences, and by which ameliorate thie 
condition of the people, [tis proven that the militia of 
the country are capable at all times, at least of defey. 
sive operations, consequently will not be Willing to 
pay heavy taxes for the purpose or keeping large 
standing armies. We have boasted that a well op. 
ganized militia was the bulwark of our liberty, and 
recent circumstances have proved it to be a fact— 
then where is the necessity of going into a measure 
that is inconsistent with the nature of our rovern- 
ment? Bat it is said that ten thousand regular forces 
are necessary to keep the hostile Indians of the west 
incheck. Mr, D. said regulars were not the kind 
of force best adapted to Indian warfare; the western 
riflemen were the best calculated to chastise the jn- 
solence of the Indians. There will be no difficulty 
if it becomes necessary, to obtain sufficiency of vo. 
lunteer riflemen from the west to keep the Indians ja 
check. They are the kind of force that the Indians 
are afraid of, they care but little for your regular mis: 
ketry. But it is said to be imprudent to reduce the 
regular army much till the British give up our gar. 
risons. Sir, we have possession of, and have garri. 
; sons on their territory; we bave also possession of 
two of the lakes. It is presumed that the garri- 
Sons on each side will be given up simultancously, 
He said he believed there was no danger but they 
| would give up the garrisons and he giad_ to be oif 
iso. They willnotrun the risk of having their vete- 
'ran troops again chastised by the militia. Mr. D, 
| said, the best security was, that the enemy knows 
| that we have nearly a million of militia, composed 
of the yeomanry of the country, who are willing at 
_all times to protect their rights as become freemen. 
| Mr. Wright said he hoped that the motion of his 
| friend from Kentucky would not obtain. To reduce 
' the army at this time to six thousand, said he, ap- 
| pears to me to be premature, while the forces of 
| Great Britain are yet in our neighbarhood and ho- 
_vering on ourcoast. I think it should not be reduc: 
'ed to less than ten thousand, the number reported 
| by the committee, and, indeed, sir, a larger number 
| would meet my approbation. It will be recollected, 
| that there are several executory articles, the deli- 
very of posts, &c. and in this posture of our affairs 
we ought to move with caution. The kings and 
'emperors of Europe, it will be recollected, are now 
‘at Vienna, distributing the spoils of their confede- 
ration, the petty dominions of the continent, and 
may not do it so as to effect a general peace. They 
too have yet large armies. We ought not to forget 
the treaty of Amiens, and the immediate breach 
of it, although I have little doubt of the sincerity 
of Great Britain in the peace, and hope it may be 
permanent. Buthad she been insincere at the time, 
Iam confident that the disaster her troops sustam- 
ed at New-Orleans, would be a perfect panacea ot 
her war spirit against the United States. I hope 
my friend will withdraw his motion, upon its being 
considered, that ten thousand men was the peace 
establishment in 1808, and then met the approba- 
tion of congress, and that the administration a> 
this time have advised a much larger number-— 
The Indians may not feel disposed to be at peace 
with us, althoush I have the stromgest grounds to 
hope they will, as Ihave always believed that they 
were pressed into the war by the British, and that 
as they were now. at peace with us, they would 
cease their excitements of the Indians to hostility 
against ws, and that the effect will cease with the 
cause. 
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Mr. Desha declined withdrawing his motion. 

Mr. Sharp said, he should have been gratified, 
had the military committee given the house some 
statement of what number of troops would be ne- 
cessary to keep up the garrisons at the different 
posts. He should like to know the number estima. 
ted by the executive as necessary for that purpose. 
If ten thousand men were necessary for that pur- 
poce, he would voie them; but he.was unwilling 
to vote a single man for any other purpose, For the 
purposes of war, a standing army of ten thousand 
men was nothing—for a peace establishment five 
thousand were enough. The way to support the 
military character, and to propagate and preserve 
military science, he conceived, was by a liberal 
establishment of military schools, &c. Education 
mikes soklicrs. Our old army, the officers of which 
had genersliy been so long in service, had, he said, 
made no considerable figure during the late war:— 
its officers had been genersily eclipsed by those of 
later appointment. The officers of a pesce estab- 
lishment were by their habits fitted to command on 
garrison Cuty, but were frequently mere drones; it 
was in times of exigency, that talents and intrepi- 
dity were called to the standard of their country, 
and not in time of peace, when there was so little 
in the military life, attractive to a man of spirit 
andl enterprize. Mr. S. said, unless it should be 
proved to him, that ten thousand men were neces- 


turally spring from peace; let us look into the cir- 
cumstances which generally sectire its continuance, 
and see whether, in so greatly reducing our military 
establishment, we shall not be acting witha precipi- 
tation we may hereafter be sorry for. The enemy, 
Mr. Il. said, was yet all around us. A narrow 
streight only separates our lately hostile forces.— 
You are about to disperse your force to their homes; 
the late enemy keeps his inexistence. We cannot 
expect to prescribe to those who have been our ene; 
my what they shall keep on their own ground. But 
would it not be premature in us to take the ground 
proposed and agreed to in committee? Are the Bri- 
tish now not in possession of some of our most im- 
portant posts? Is there any thing magical in the 
word peace, to bind them in good faith to fulfil their 
engagement to deliver them up? What does the 
history of former times inform us? In 1783, when 
the word peace was spoken, it was received. with as 
much avidity, and as much relied upon as it isnow; 
but not until 1793, were those who were hostile to 
us removed from our country, and not untila treaty 
upon the subject relieved us from them. Westof 
yon mountains, they retained some of our strongest 
posts. Look at the records, and see the rivers of 
blood, and count the millions of dollars, it cost you 
to drive the savages from your frontier who were 
fed and supported from those posts. Is the posses- 
sion of fort Niagara nothing? of Michilimackinac,the 





sary for garrison duty, he should vote in favor of 


Gibraltar of America, nothing? Are our fleets amd 
’ & 


five thousand, which he believed to be sufficient.— posts on the Jakes to be deserted, or left with onlv 
In time of peace, he believed no gentleman would} an hundred men each for their protection? Wher 
employ our soldiers in opening roads, and making} the British shall withdraw from our posts; when 
canals, as the Romans did theirs: they could threre-| they shall reduce their forces in our neighborhood; 
fore perform no labor or service unless it was in| if, when all this is done, our peace establishment be 
building forts repairing garrisons, or mere militery| too large, it can be reduced. It is always in the 
parade. As to what might be the disposition ot | power of congress to reduce it. If we do divest 
gurlate enemy, five, ten or fifteen thousand men | ourselves of all our force before we see this peace 
more or less would not put us ina better situation | going into absolute effect, will it not be premature; 
to eniorce our rights in the negociation of atreaty will it not in fact be an invitation to aggression’ — 
of commerce, than we are now in. A decided course| There was another consideration of a more general 
on the part of those who administer the government,/nature, opposed to this reduction of the army.— 
& proper use of their resources of menand money, | What is a force of ten thousand men to this vast 
would put them in avery short time in a condition |continent? Look at the belt which surrounds you 
to wage war, if it ever again became necessary,!by ocean and land, and answer, how, with less than 
and would secure them the respect of those powers! ten thousand men, even in time of profound tren- 
disposed to invade our rights. Meanwhile, as things|quility, we can garrison the necessary posts.—His 
now stand, we ought to eurtail our expences, and|honorable collesgue had remarked, he said, that if 
husvand our resources. ‘This is a government of the Indians were affronted, the western riflemen 
the people, and to carry them with you, the bur-! would subdue them. Though they can do so, their 
thens you impose on them should be made as light blood and the national treasure must first frgely 
as possible. Mr, S. said he felt as much as any flow: for they area brave enemy. Besides, hy 
one the value of the services rendered by our army; | are fellow men: and christianity teaches us to use 
he admired as much as any one the brilliant achiev-| the means to prevent hostility, rather than to be 
ments by the talents of our officers and the bravery | obliged to punish it by extermination hereafter,— 
of the soldiers. That character had been princi-| Our Spanish neighbors—Mr. H. demanded, were 
pally acquired since the commencement of the/they to be- entirely trusted at this moment? Did 
War, and was not to be supported by the extent of! gentlemen recollect how distant feom our shores 
a i tay gm its hecessary force, | Was Havanna, one of their strongest weeary and 
— . by the establis nment of proper mili-| where they keep the strongest military force: se 
: y academical institutions throughout the coun-/they recollect the contiguity of Vera Cruz? ‘That 
ry, &e. Kingdom in a state of distraction at this moment, 
| MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1815. * |'may eveniually become hostile to the United States. 

ne question being to concur in the decision in| Ought we not to_graduate the peace establishment 

Ri ip ordeal — reduce the military | to events which might befil us in pi a 
aoe six thousand men— | Creek Indians, too, Mr. H. said, were Fe a ~~ 
— — rose to oppose the proposed reduc- | the beatings they had received. If the Spaniards 
¢ had just emerged from a war of no ordi-| were hostile, would they not command all that 


nary m: i , " : 
y mygnitude, characterized by many sanguinary |country? Would gentlemen, to guard against all. 


scer e e "AVI . aenn . . . ? yr 
\es. If the word peace, written on a piece of| these contingencies, and to meet them when they 


foto tt hy a ee Was what its signi- occurred, rely on taking their fellow citizens from 
quite mie for th A eaten e080 men would be their farms and fire-sides to fight our aoe 
we take ya ce — establishment. But, if disband men already in service, who — € ve- 
tion; meenisfelescuske te Present situation of the na-| ry glad to remain in it?) New Orieans Its® would 

» Promising ourselves all the benefits which na- require for its constant guard one sixth of the whole 
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force now proposed to be retained. Would gen- 
tlemen now abandon Plaquemin—keep no force at 
Coquille? How long was it since a party of pirates 
lodged themselves in the sea islands in the vicini- 
ty of Orleans, and committed enormities which 
men shudder to relate, until expelled by our gal- 
lant tars? Mr. H. said he believed the people would 
much rather agree to support an army commensu- 
rate to his wishes, than be subject to be harrassed 
and troubled, called away from their fields and 
firesiies on every petly occasion.. Our western 
country, he said, would always be, for some years 
to come, ina state of trouble. Russia, he had heard 
at said, considered herself at peace, when there 
Were not more than thirty or forty thousand men 
fighting on each side on her borders. So in our 
Western couniry, even in time of peace, the moment 
gou enier asparse settlernent you are on hostile 
ground. Scxutter your garrisons along Prairie du 
Chien, Michilimackinac, the key of the lakes, and 
by the time you get to Plaitsburg, and have placed 
in safety and secured your invaluable stores in that 
direction, and you will find your six thousand men 
dwindling into that sort of insignificance, that, if a 
foe vou have, he will laugh in your face. Our torce 
ought to be ten thousand at least. Common sense 
and common prudence, Mr. H. appeared to think, 
would place it much higher. But, as the bill had 
been reported for ten thousand, he would be con- 
tented with that, though he was sensible it was 
bad policy to reduce it so low. Let gentlemen, he 
said, lay to their hearts, the considerations he had 
urged. When gentlemen objected to keeping up 
an adequate force, lest it should degenerate into a 
a standing army, he begged them to reflect that 
they were creating a military host by resorting to 
militia,and that danger to our.civil institution was 
much more likely to arise from making every man in 
the country a soldier, than from keeping up an efhi- 
cient peaceestablishment. Let us not, said he, by 
a kind of incestuous haste, destroy the benefits we 
expect from a peace. It is because I wish to see a 
peace efficient in all its parts, that I would keep up, 
at least until the next session of congress, an efli- 
cient military force. Our safety requires it, and 
prudence demands it of us. 

Mr. Forsyth said he was opposed to reducing the 
military force to be retamed to six thousand men; 
and was desirous of increasing it to at least fifteen 
thousand men. Time had been, he said, when the 
recommendations of the executive of the United 


States, and persons to whom the executive offices | 
were committed, had some weight in this house:—| 


when the opinions of persons who had examined, 
in all Uveir details, subjects on which they must be 
best informed, were considered of some force and 
authority. I fear, sir, said Mr. F. this time is now 
passed. Thepresident, in communicating to con- 
gress the treaty of peace, called to their recollec- 
tion the important question of the reduction of our 
expenditures, and accompanied with important and 
rational remarks, adverse to the policy of imme- 
diately and inconsiderately disarming ourselves.— 
The secretary of war had aiso informed the house, 
through the military committee, that in the present 
exigency, at least 20,020 men ought to be retained 
in service. And yet, with this rational recommen- 
dation of the president of the United States, this 
recommendation of the ofticer presiding at the head 
of the war department, a proposition has prevailed 
to reduce the army to six thousand mea! He beg- 
ged gentlemen to pause, and reflect whether this 
was an adequate muitary force. For what was it 
adequate? It was not sufficient to man our fortifi- 
Cations; it was scarczly sufficient to take careof 


the arms of the United States. He called the at. 
tention of the house to the variety of points necessa- 
ry to be preserved in a state of defence from New 
Orlezns to Maine: to the chain of posts in the west 
necessary to prevent Indian excitement. These 
alone would require more than six thousand men.— 
Were there not also other considerations which for. 
bad the great reduction of the army which was pro» 
posed? What, Mr. F. asked, was our situation in 
regard to the European powers? Are not our af: 
fairs with Spain wholly unsettled? The territory 
west of the Perdido was still a subject of dispute. 
With the knowledge we have of the character « 
the present king of Spain, would it be prude: : 
disban: all our forces without knowing what w 
his sentiments in regard to that territory? In re. 
gard to Great Britain, it is ue we'have a treaty of 
peace. But what is it? Nothing but a suspension 
of hostilities; it does not bind her for her future 
abstinence from practices which produced the war. 
Sh..ll we believe, said he, that she will not, on the 
first moment, avail herself of an opportunity to re- 
peat them? The only obligations on her on this 
subject are, the wounds her pride and interest have 
received during this conicst. Even her wounded 
pride may stimulaie her to redeem the honor she 
has lost, by a renewal of hostility. Gentlemen may 
imagine, and unfortunately there are are too many 
who do imagine, that the justice of Great Britain is 
such as to induce her to observe with scrupulous f) 
delity the treaty which his been made. Make it her 
interest, and she will violate it. Does not every 
| ge agg recollect how our posts were held by 
er after the treaty of 1783, and retained until it 
became her interest torelease them? An honorable 
igentleman has said, too, that we hold British posts, 
'and the delivery will be reciprocal, But, after we 
have disbanded our force, she may do in that re- 
‘spect as she pleases. Let us take into view another 
iconsiderasion, said Mr. F.—the public sentiment in 
‘Great Britain after the news from New Orleans. 
; The public expectation there will have been on tip- 
‘toe; the ministers full of hope and joy at the ides 
lof having struck a blow which would be felt an 
hundred years thereafter. May we not caiculate on 
isome hostility from the deep mortification they will 
'feelon hearing the reality? It may drive the minis- 
try toa renewal of hostilities against us; or it may 
drive them from their seats. And who will be their 
‘successors? Not the friends of peace with us; not 
‘those who will cultivate a good understanding with 
‘us; but the Cannings and the Castlereaghs—those 
who wish us punished for our ingratitude to Great 
Britain, for “assisting the great destroyer of Eu- 
rope!” Mr. F. concluded by saying, he hoped the 
‘veduction to take place would at least be parti«l, 
not total, until these questions were settled, until 
we had not only a peace in name, but a peace 10 
reality. 

Mr. Sheffey, repeating the idea of Mr. Forsyth, 
that the period in our history, when executive re- 
commendations and influence had passed away, said 
he wished to God it had passed away, and that the 
time had arrived when such recommendations had 
no more influence than they merited. For himself 
Mr. S. said he could not bend, to executive recom- 
mendations, what he believed the good of his con- 
stituents. When he looked at the calamities of the 
people, and the pressures upon them, he could not 
bend his opinion to that of the executive to continue 
them. If the doctrine of the gentleman was Cor 
rect, instead of diminishing, we ought to increase 
our military establishment, he having given it as his 
opinion, that the peace was buta truce, a suspen 
sion of hostilities, and that we cught to expect @ 
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genewal of the war. Had it not been a complaint 
during the whole of the war that our military force 
was not adequate; and was there not now on the 
table a recommendation to draw out by force the 
free people of the country into the ranks,of the re 

gular army? If we are yet to expect war; if this be 
put a cessation of hostilities, one of two things fol- 
jows: either that the recommendation on the table 
was preposterous, or we ought now to increase the 
army. Instead of telling the people that their ca- 
jamities have ceased, we must commence a system 
ofvigor to obtain an army. Mr.S. said he uid not 
believe six thousand men of our present army would 
remain, after discharging all those men who were 
enlisted during the war; and, if the establishment 
was fixed at ten thousand men, the recruiting offi- 
cers might aionce be sent out to get men. He did 
not understand the doctrines of the gentleman 
from Georgia, whenhe argued that Britain’s having 
been beaten wuuld induce her torenew the war. If 
we have been thus successful in the contest, and she 
is thus smarting under the lash, we may reasonably 
expect some security, tiiat some time will elapse be- 
fore she engajres in a contest on such unequal terms. 
Nothing but folly worse than madness could induce 
her to engage in hostilities again. For his part, Mr. 
$. was for settling the peace establishment at six 
thousand men; if it were larger, the recruiting 
officers must be again set to work. Of this he had 
no idea, nor had the people. The time had arrived 
when these notions would not be borne, and must 
be abandoned. 

Mr. Fisk of Vt. said, he was not a little surprised 
to see the course taken by some gentlemen on this 
question. It had been well stated thac the enemy was 
yet in our neighborhood and was yet in possession of 
many of our posts. What was now proposed? To re- 
duce the army to rather less than the last peace esta- 
blishment. Experience ought to dictate a contrary 
course. Who could recollect the disasters of Harmar, 
the defeat of St. Clair, and not fear similar results of 
similar circumstances? Some of the best blood of the 
Aauion was spilt because we had not a force to awe the 


savages and compel the fulfilment of the treaty. Men) 


change with times; there is nothing truer. Exa- 
mine the journals of 1805—6, and we shall find sen- 
timents very different from those now uttered, from 
tuc federal side of the house. It was then contend- 
ed, and the journals will shew it, iat our military 
establishment was too small, that ten thousaad men 
would be too few for a time of perfect apparent 
peace. We shall find the votes otf these gentlemen 
at that day to increase the military establishment. 
Now, it seems, with our posts multiplied, our fron- 
tier extended, the powerful armies of a nation with 
whom we have just concluded a peace, yet on our 
frontier, we are to reduce our army to six thousand 
men. Have gentlemen become converts to the doc- 
trine they once thought so hostile to the public in- 
terest? Would they agree to disarm the nation in 
the face of an enemy who holds some of our most 
important posts? He honed not. He trusted we 
should at least keep up a force of ten thousand men 
for the present. The next congress could reduce 
it, if the then state of things would authorise them 
to do so, if our posts were delivered up. Woaen 
our late enemy reduces his army in our neighoor- 
hood, we may more safely do it. Do it now and we 
shall invite another war with a nation whose pride is 
siung by her defeats, and encourage the hostility of 
another goverument with whom we have a serous 
dispute us to the boundary lines of our territory. 
Mr. Calhoun said, it appeared to him, that on the 
question of fixing the military peace establishment, 
the house were rather acting in the dark, having 


before them neither the estimates nor the facts oh 
which they were founded. In determining the 
amount of the military establishment, he said, the 
house ought to take into view three objects, and 
graduate the force to be retained accordingly: The 
proper maintenance and garrison of our military 
posts and fortresses; the retention of so large a 
force as would keep alive military science, and serve 
as a seminary for that purpose; and tne adaptation 
of our military force to the policy of the enemy in 
regard to this country. As rewarded either of these 
objects, it appeared to hm the house was not in 
possession of information to enable it to act under- 
standingly. What force would be necessary to guard 
our seaports, to protect our northwestern and wes- 
tern frontier from Indian hostility? Of this there was 
no estimate, but every thing was left to conjecture 
As to the second point, practical military men ought 
io be consulted whether it would be proper to keep 
up a military force to maintain military science.— 
The next question was the most important: Have 
we asuffic:ent knowledge of the force and policy of 
the enemy to authorise a reduction of our milita 
force? He contended we had not. What would be 
the feelings of England on receiving intelligence of 
the late events, he did dot know. Whether the 
soreness of her recent defeat would produce a dis- 
position to remain at peace or to retaliate, no gen- 
tleman could say. If there was any doubt on the 
subject, we ought to act with caution in reducing 
our military establishment. What course the ene- 
my will pursue we cannot determine; whether he 
will keep up a small peace establishment or a large 
military force, we do not know. It ought to be recol- 
lected, that he has abundance of military means, and 
that living is as cheap in Canada as in England. If the 
enemy should keep up a force on our borders of 39 
or 40,000 men, instead of reducing it to four or five 
‘thousand, would it be wise for us wholly to disarm ? 
fi would not. Mr. C. said he deprecated such a 
state of things; but, if the enemy should retain a 
large force in service in our vicinity, it would be 
highly impolitic for us to reduce ours as low as as is 
proposed. The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Jackson) had on a former day, remarked that our 
situation was particularly felicitous in having no 
enemy immediately in our neighborhood. But, it 
ought to be borne in mind that the most powerful 
nation in Europe possessed provinces adjoining our 
territory, into which she could readily pour an arm- 
ed force. He hoped that nation never would, but it 
;mightdo so. Suppose, wich forty thousand men, he 
\chose, without notice, to makea hostile movement 
jagainst our territory: every strong position on the 
| Niagara fronuer would fall at once into his hands, 
jand the very expence we wish to avoid must be 
quadrupled io enabse us to regain them. Having nei- 
ther estimates nor facts, as he had betore remarked, 
the house ought to act cautiously. It is easier to 
keep soldiers than to get them; to have officers of 
skill and renown in your possession, than to make 
them. Let us Wait a while before we reduce our ar- 
my to a mere peace establishment. 

Mr. Goldsborough said, that one argument which 
shad been uiged in favor of a large military establish- 
ment appeared to him to cut both ways. It was 
icontended that it was our duty to keep up a large 
imilitary force until our late enemy reduces his.— 
‘Suppose our late enemy in the same way should 
keep up his force because we keep up ours? We 
shall mamtuia our presentmilitary for ever: and this 
argument, threfore, yoes too far. It appeared to 














him, Mir. G. said, that gentlemen holding the affir- 
mative of the question of reductionof the army to 
6909 men, need resort for its support only to the ge- 
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neral policy of the country, to the duty oi every 
member of the house to relieve his constivuents 
from the heavy burthens which must be imposed on 
them for its support. This argument is sulficiently 
solid to repel all the arguments he haa heard im fa- 


vor of a larger military establishment than six 


thousand inen. The advocates of a iarger force had 
dwelt on the apprehension of a war @1th Spain, and 


hewal of friendly intercourse, we ought to lay aside 
“unfounded suspicions, and act upon the state o¢ 
‘things, deciared and established by the treaty. 
| ‘Phere was one argument that had been so often, re. 
| peated, he could not omit noticing it, though he had 
been substantially anticipated by the gentleman 
from Maryland. In the treaty of 1783, there was a 
stipulation that neither nation should throw any 





of a renewal of ihe war with Britain. Were geate-/ impediment in the way of the recovery of debts due 


men serious? Did they mean to alarm the country 
by such language? Did they mean to express a Wisi 
for a Spanisi war? fie hoped not. Our compiaimt 
against Spain, it any, is that she nas been accessary 
to the acts of a principal aggressor on Our riguis.— 
Having released the principal (france) he aopea 
we should not make war upon a secoidairy power— 
As io West-Fioriaa, we lave possession, alu it may 
bea good reason to raise alarmy to defend it Wiien 
ever we shall have reason to believe it will be attack: 


- ed, but not before. As to ure renewal of the War 


with Great Britain, be had wo sort ot rear ot it— 
‘The difficulties which arose im carrying ito elfect 
the treaty of 1733, afforded nourgument in favor ot 
the expectation of a similar course now. Britain 
then complained that we had not compheu with some 
of our stipulations in that treaty, and particularly 
that which secured to British citizens tlic debDis due 
tu them before the war, and We complained that she 
did not deliver up some of the Western posts; aid 
both parties were unguestionubiy to blame. it hag 
been said, that 60U0 men would be # sinaller prace 
establishment than we had before the war. Linis 
ir. G. denied. Our peace esisblishment in 1sus, 
about the time our collision wit Great Britain oroke 
mut, was short of three thousand men; and it was 
not until this unlucky war, from which we ate for- 
Luitutely freed, was expecied to iake pluce, that our 
military establishment was nominally encreasea to 
ten thousand men. Atthis time, ne could not see 


‘trom citizens of one nation to citizens of the other. 
It Was a notorious fact, that such impediments were 
thrown in the way by some of the states, the conse. 
quence of which was, that Great Britain kept pos. 
session of the posts she was to have given up to us. 
The surrender of the posts, and the removal of legal 
unpedimenis to the collection of old British debts, 
ivok place at one and the same time; and unques. 
Uonadly, as the gentleman who last spoke had ob. 





| pdimdieln. . 
'setved, on doth sides there was blame. Mr. P. said, 


‘le was well aware, that he could neither speak or 
| Write, ifhe had any reference to Great Britain in any 
|Wey, but it was said that he was a Britlsh advocate. 
His conduct throughout the war ,of the revolution, 
jand since, ought tu contradict the insinuation. Tam, 
said he, an American citizen, and know no other 
predilection, Bus, he might add, that afler the treaty 
\uf 1794, the board of commissioners under that 
eaty were broke up, and no measures were taken 
tor the payment of those British debts; and it was 
Not until the administration of Mr. Jefferson, 
‘that a treaty was entered into, and ratified by 
him, whereby the United States were pledged to 
‘pay those debis, computed at a certain sum.— 
Without waiting -for that payment, Britain did 
surrender the posts. But, it had been said, we 
ought to keep up a large force if Britain did. Great 
(‘B.itai, remote as she is from her provinces, has 
‘tnuch stronger reason for keeping up a large force 
there, than ihe United States could have for maintain- 





no necessity for preparing for war; le could Not jing a corresponding force. ‘The continuing to harbor 
think congress would be justiiicd in maintalming such suspicions, Mr. P. said, would, more than all 
any further burthen on the people, than wee ucces-/oiner things, tend to produce another war. But, 
Sary to garrison the various pools " ox United) could any gentle nan seriously apprehend another 
States. They would not, he thougat, Go tncir Gut) | war afier what had taken place at the close of this 
to their country, if they went bey ona 6400 nen, {tt had been said, the pride of Great Britain \ ould 
Mr. Pickering said, he held in his hand the mes- | be wounded by the events at New Orleans. To this 
sage of the president of the Uniied Siates, tras |M. P. answered, she had made peace without 
mitting to the congress a treaty of peace and amity! knowing the result of that expedition. W ny did she 
with Great Britain, We had supposed this an au-/make peace? Some supposed, on account of the as- 
thentic document; that we really iad been at peace; pect of affaurs in Kurope. Mr. P. rather attributed it 
that we lad been rejoicing and iuminating for to the state of things in Great Britain. The senti- 
peace. But, were he or any other peison to form , ments of the opposition in both houses, we know to 
luis opinions on the words used by the gentleman ‘have been favorable to peace. The sense of the 
trom South Carolina (Mr. Cuihoun) he should con-| people of England on that head, may be gathered 
clude that we were still at war. That gentierman|also from the vast number of petitions for peace 
had urged, as a conclusive reason, Wiy We should) with the United States. It may also be attributed 
not reduce the army below ten thousand men, Uat) to the convicuon experience had taught of its being 
we did not yet know the disposition of te enemy’— | clearly the interest of Great Britain to be at peace 
The president’s recommendation forthe mainiguance | with us. She wants a vent for her manufactures. Her 
of an adequate regular force baving been read by merchants had supposed that when the whole conti- 
ene gentleman, Mr. Pickering begged the atten-|nent was open to her, there would be an insatiable 
tion of the house to another passsge, which he| market for her commodities. There Ws an error il 
read, expressing the sanguine hope and belief, that} that speculation, and many oi her merchants were 
tue treaty of peace would bea lasting foundation of injured, if not ruined, by engaging in it. Ihe con- 
the most friendly intercourse. ‘Ihe sentiments now | tinent was inundated by British manufactures: the 
expressed on one side of the house, appeared to him | people of the continent were unable or not inclined to 
40 be of a character directly opposed to this; and | purchase, and the goods remained in consequence 
would have a tendency to stir up all the sentiments in the hands of the exporters. The British nation, 
which had existed, and should only cxist, ina state! therefore, so large a portion of whose people coder 
ef war. Lf we have peace in fact, if we are desirous | nulacturers, were anxious for peace with the a 
of renewing friendly intercourse with Great Britain, | Stated, that this better market than another — 
we should lay aside all enmity, and forbear any ex- be open to them. his 1s the great — Ww NY 
pressions, calculated to keep alive that irritability | they desired peace with us. M. P. adverted to 3 
which has existed in time past, against the nation recent disaster of the British army before ew onl 
with whom we are now at peace: If we desire are-leans. Ifit had only huppened to those who wW 
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on our coast before, during the last summer; to ad- 
niiral Cochrane and his command (whose lust for 
plunder was well known) the effect would have 
been very different on the British nation, though, 
had the attempt succeeded, it would have made tor- 
snes for him und all his officers. But, the expedi- 
tion was fitted out with the approbation and under 
the eves of the British ministry, by whom it was 
provided with an immense number of troops and vast 
equipments, destined expressly for the subjugation 
ot New Orleans, Before the issue of that expedi- 
tion was known, from which complete success 
mist have been anticipated, the same ministry con- 
cluded a peace.—When the result of that expedi- 
tion is known in England, the ministry, he said, 
must be disgraced, and probably driven from their 
seats. Who will succeed them? The Cannings, 
as the gentleman from Georgia supposes? No; 
Mr. Canning himself is now a minister appointed by 
the present ministry lo represent that government 
in Portugal—Their successors will be those very 
members of opposition in both houses of parliament | 
who have clamored fora peace with America. But, 





ment ought to be reduced at least as: low as had 
been voted in committee of the whole. He should 
for his own part be satisfied with that number. 
Running along the whole frontier, he believed six 
thousand men would be abundantly sufficient for 
all the purposes of defence and security. Very 
small garrisons would be sufficient in most of our 
seaports to keep the fortifications in repair. Except 
New-York, he did not know one that would requiré 
more than two hundred men, many not more than 
fitty, ancl some not more than twenty-five. 

Mr. Uroup rose for the purpose of correcting 
some erroneous statements which had been made, 
greatly exaggerating the amount of expenditure ne- 
cessary for a military peace establishment. If the 
urmy Was to be destroyed, he added, let it he by fair 
argument, and not by enormous czlculations of the 
cost. 

Ur. Grosvenor rose to assign the ressons, why he 
should in his vote on the present occasion, differ from 
most of his friends. He considered this a totally 
distinct question from fixing and voting a peace 
establishment. He did not believe this was the time, 


the gentlemen from South Csrolina says, Great Bri- | or that the house had the necessary information en 
c 


tain has agre :t army in Canada, and may attack us if which to fix the military peace establishment: and 
we disarm ourselves.—What motive ean she have to this was the real question presented to ihe house. 
di so? If they made peace when they were in pos- | fi had been said, and truly, that the British nation 


session of very important posts on our frontier, |heve on our soil posts of the utmost importance yet 


and expected New Orleans to fall, how can we ex- 


juarelingwished. I is a fuct that many tribes of the 


. . } ; — , : .e : *- 
nect thev will attack us for the purpose of con- indian nations are yet in astate of disturbence, with 
z = . , ’ sa8ra ees ae fo . ae 4 ws , ¥ 
asserted that such would be the case, but only pit peace. This house did not yet know the manner and. 


a case to shew the policy of keeping up a respecta- 
ble military force. The loss of Dewroit at the com- 
mnencement of the war just closed, for the want of 
adequate ofiicers and force, had occasioned more 
than half the whole expence of the war.] Mir. Pick: 
ering resumed. Instead of maintaining a vast mill 
tary force, at an expence which will require a con- 
tinuance of the present oppressive taxation on the 
people, he said, we ought to reduce the army and 
relieve the people from a load of taxes by which 
they were almost crushed. We ought to husband 
ourimeans, instead ofexhausting them because il is 
possible a war may take place God knows when. 
Greit Britain may obdtain a considerable force in 
Canada, but if she docs, it ought to give no um- 
brage to the Unite: States. Wiy will she proba- 
bly keep up a large force in Canada? From the ap- 
prehension of such a sudden incursion from the U- 
nited States as took took place three vears agro. 
So fav from expecting invasion, Mr. P. said he 
would be willing to raze to the foundation all 
our posts on the frontier. Britain was smarting, 
he remarked, under the effects of more than twenty 
years’ War: the nation sighed for repose, and assur- 
edly would not sutier the ministry to engage in a 
new war with the United States. One gentleman, 
Mr. P. said, had referred to the Spaniards, and in- 
timated that, as we had some differences with them, 
We therefore ought not to disband our army. We 
very well know, and certainly do not fear, the mili 
tary strength of Spain.—The feebleness of that gov- 


efnment, especially with its present head, leaves us 
i J ’ ‘ 


nothing to fear in that quarter. After the signal 
lefeat of a very large British force at New Orleans, 
What motive can Spain have to enter into war with 
"us? The effect of that defeat will be felt not only 
(‘\ Great Britain but in Spain. She is weak—in her 
provinces bordering on the United States peculiar. 
ly weak. Her internal distraction forbad the possi- 


spirit in which the treaty of peace had been conclud- 
ed. He regretted that the presiden: had not laid 
before congress the correspondence in regard to this 
very treaty. Vo have done so would have been no 
violation of principle, because the president had on 
a former occasion adopted that course. To this 
ett gol 5 said, ‘wee oyparec a Engiand, per 
|haps the strongest party in that country; and, what- 
lever gentlemen might think, this treaty was not 





'very cordially received in this country, netwith- 


| 


bones all cur ilhiminations and rejoicings. He 


thought he had already seen symptoms of dissatisfac- 
| tion at it in debate. Mr. G. sani he had been early 
taught to respect the wisdom of the maxin, that to 
be sure of peace you must be prepared for war. If 
ever this maxim had application or point, it applied 
to the very circitmstances in which we are placed; to 
this state of things, wherein the enemy has possession 
of so much of our soil, and several of our strongest 
iposts, oF the redemption of which we have no cer- 
tainty but the reliance on her faith. In this unset- 
Uled state of things, the maxim to which he had re- 
ferred had made a deep impression on him. He did 
not know, but in the opinion of many gentlemen, the 
faith of the Mnglish nation might be relied on. Mr. G. 
inclined to think it might; but upon this occasion 
he would be guarded at all points; he would rely 
on established maxims of policy, instead of relying 
on the faith of any nation. We have tried a great 
numoet of experiments; but there is yet another it 
appears. Was it ever before heard of, that on the 
bare signature of a peace, its late antagonist remain- 
‘ing on its soil and borders, that a nation disarmed 
itself altogether? To be sure, it will occasion some 
addilionsl expence, to retain our force in existence + 
but to disband our forces at once, and entirely, would 
| have a bad influence, and the world would have a 
|right to say, we had escaped from the contest so 
| completely worn down by its pressure, that we could 





Meet . . “4: . { ? 1; . , 
vility almost, certainly the probability of her, not even act up to the ordinary rules of prudence. 


thinking of war with the United States. 


Ael him that the force of our military establish. jlosses may we have to encounter hereafter, in erd 


SUP. VOrR VIII. 


These iw this force should be disbanded, and an unfortunate 
Were briefly the reasons, Mr. DP. said, which satis- | collision 
° > + 


shoukl again arise, what expences and 
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ta save a comparatively triflimg expence now! Warat 
would be the expence of supporting four or five 
thousand men for a tew months, when put into the 
balince against those evils which may grow out of 
a diff+reni course ? In all these matters, Mr- G, said, 
it appeared to him thet 2 nation acts wisely when 
it acts according to maxims established by pru- 
dence and sanctioned by experience. "Pue history 
of the world, he boldly pronounced, did not afford 
aa instance in which :ny nation had completely dis- 
armed itself in the circumstances in which this na- 
tion 4vas placed. 

Mr. Gholson said, that, for his part, he should not 
act on Ue presumption of the mexecution of the 
treaty of peace. If he did, he should feel himseli 
bound to retain the military estabhshment, on its 
present fooling. On the contrary, however, he 
should act on the principles of the president’s mes: 
sige; on the hope that Great Britain would carry 
the treaty into cflect; because, trom the events of 
the war just terminated, he believed it to be as little 
her interest as ours, to renew the war. But, while! 
freely and frankly avowing this sentiment, he could| the peopie to be ground down to dust by heavy 
noi, under other views of the subject, agree to the} taxation. Mr. D. said if the argument of his col- 
rapid reduction of the army, which wes proposed.) league (Mr. Hopkins) proved any thing, it proved 
Was there any thing in the present situation of the] too much—it proved that while there was the least 
country, Which required a smaller force than we had} speck in the political horizon abrosd, that was net 
had furseveral years before the declaration of wer ?| favorable to us, we must keep up large standing ar- 
We ave an exten: of three or four thousand miles, mics to guard against possible difficulties. This is 
of frontier, on which are a number cf points, requir-|a kind of doctrine inconsistent with the peaceful 
ing garrisons ; we are in hostility with a great many | habits of republics, but calculated to oppress the 
indian tribes and our affurs witn Spain are yet un-| people by heavy burthens finstead of ameliorating 
settled. ery thutg considered, he thought the} their condition. Tie gentleman telis you that we 
army ought not to be reduced below ten (nousand! have been menaced by the Spaniards, and therefore 
men. No man in tine house was more sdlicitous than| ought to keep a force in pay sufficient to repel any 
himsel! to reduce the ptiblic expenditures; and ke|attempt on their part. But he has defeated his 
eniertained a stong hope, that they would be so re-’ own remarks, by saving the Spaniards are in «n un- 
duced by the redtiction of the army, &c. that the: settled state, that they are in a state of internal 
Next congress migat repeal nearly ail the taxes that) distraction, and therefore it is uncertain what mo- 
have been Jaid. » ment May pounce upon us, Sir, a moment’s re- 


is Wot more than twenty-five or thirty forts in aly. 
which, it is presumed, are not all necessary to be 
kept up ina time of peace. 1 much question if jt js 
necessary to keep up more than iwenty. Will not 
ong hundred mencn an average be sufficient to man 
each fort? Itis true, some may, perhaps, require 
two hundred, but others will not require more than 
twenty-five or thirty men. ‘Then, sir, vou will have 
upwards of one half of the 6000, as cont: mpla:ed 
hy the amendment. for other purposes. But some 
gentlemen advocate 10,000, and others 20,000 of a 
stancing army. The policy is easy to be seen through 
—the advocates of a perpetual system of taxation 
discover that if they cannot retain a Considerable 
standing army, they will have no good plea for ri- 
veting the present taxes on the people. I was an advo- 
cate for taxes when taxes were necess»ry in support of 
the war, but as scon as it can be done, consistent with 
propriety, I shall be in fivor of removing the hea- 
viest of them. Comnierce brought us into the war, 
and I am for making commerce pay the principal 
part of the debt incurred by the war, and not suffer 
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Mr. Desa said, that he did not regret that he had) currence to common sense would be sufficient to 
brought this subject forward, for it was necessary for) discover the fallacy of these remarks. Is it to be 


the nation to know, whether (hey were to be saddled! presumed, while they are in a state of internal dis- 
with a large standing army in time of or a/ traction, that we heve any thing to apprehend from 
moderate peace establishment. But he regretted!/ them—certainly not. ‘They will have enough to do 


Porno 
~stwy 


but 
that the question should take up so much ume in| to settle their own affairs—to keep their own go- 
debate at this late period of the session, notwith-{vernment from beni overturned, without turning 
standiag there has oven so much eloquence display-; their eye to foreign wars, even if they had any just 
ed. The question on this amendment was, on Sx-|Cause of complaint against us, which Ideny. And 
turday, carried in the committee of the ‘whole{would it be wise to keep up large standing armies 
house, by a m:jority of nineteen votes, where I did}in tumes of peace to the oppression of our own peo- 
hope it was sufliciently discassec, and where I did) ple, because there is a distant possibility of being 
hope it was sufiic but gentlemen! attacked by the Spaniards? Mr. D. suid we are 
have came forward with a new string of arguments;ether at war or we have peace; if we are at war, 
against the proposition. Do they stippose that the/ nova single man ought to be discharged; if we are at 
house did rot understand this su ject, or do they! peace, it would he inexpedient to keep more regu- 
suppose that by this sreat flow of eloquence they lars than was sufficient to garrison our out-posts and 
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entiy understood ; 
J . 


can make the substantial part of the house change} secure our frontiers. He thought that six thousand 
their opizions in so short a time? When speak of} were sufficient for these purposes, and therefore 


the substantiz«l part of the house, I mean those who) hoped the amendment would be adopted. One word 
think much and speck but ltthe—who make com jin relation to other remarks made by the gentleman 
mon sense their guid , and not theoretical or visiona-| from Georgia. He laments that more respect is not 
; Mr. D. said he should not have arisen; paid to recommendations from the executive. Mr. 


ry projecis. 
- . ; 





to trouble the house with « single remark, but for 
{hat positive s‘atement made by the gentlemen from 
Georgia (Mv. Forsyth) who stated in a very positiv: 
manner, that six thousund men were not sufficient 
to garrison the out-posts. How does the gentteman 
know this? Whiat data does he judge from? If he 
tras anv correct data, on which he bottoms his caica- 
lations, he ought io give them to the house. But 
I shall take for granted that be has none—that it is 
a mere guess, notwithstanding the positive manner 
in which it has been asserted. I have made some 


calculations, and, as 1 observed on yesterday, there 


| D. said there was no man in the nation had a higher 


opinion of the goodness and purity of the intentions 
of the executive than he had, and such recommen: 
dations always had due weight with him, and would 
continue to create a preponderance in all cases of a 
doubtful character; but as man is fallible, and liable 
to err, as arepresentative of a free people he should 
iake the liberty on this, as well as on all cases, where 





no doubt existed, of exercising his own judgment, 
holding himself responsible for his conduct to those 
whom he had the honor to represent. 





Mr. Rhea of Yen. said he heartily coincided if 
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sentiment with that part in the presideat’s message mer, liad really alarmed him. He feared that all 
which had been quoted by the gentleman from Mas- was not right. He apprehended that there was 
gachusetts. He meant, he said, to endeavor, as much) some mystery in the present views of the govern- 
as lay in his power, to cultivate peace and friendship | ment, which was judged unfit to be communicated 
with Great-Britain. If that nation would let us alone,|either to the people or their representatives. He 
he wis willing to forget what had passed. He had) feared that some design which could not be avowed, 
no inclination to renew hostilities with her, and he) was maturing, to keep up « large standing army.in 
hoped that all the members of this body corres- time of peace. Or that the peace lately ne sociated, 
ponded with him ia the feeling. But, to disarm our- which had been hailed with so much enthusiasm, 
selves altogether would be just as wise as, when 2} was deceptive—that the people had been amused, 
warm day comes, to throw off all our alothes, ex- and would be deceived in therr expectations of per- 
pecting winter was over. Although the president/ manent peace andl increasing prosperity. He could 
had expressed in his message pacific purposes, he|not but be alarmed to find that the secietary at war 
also expressed an opinion, in which Mr. R. fuily| had recommended the keeping up a regular army 
concurred, adverse to a sudden or total reduction} of 20,000—to hear that this plan met the approba- 
of our military force. Tuking into view the present|tion of the administration, and to see that it found 
state of the world, and the probability that the calm | advocates in that house. Mr. 8. said that it ap- 
in Europe is nothing but the precursor of a violent eared to him, as if gentlemen had forgotten not 
storm, though he sincerely desired it might be | only the first principles of our government, but had 
otherwise, Mr: Rhea conceived it would be highly /determined to renounce all tlre sentiments which 
imprudent to part with so great a proportion of our| their friends had formerly avowed, M r. 5. sord, 
ariny as was proposed. ‘The presiaent had ex-] that if there was any one principle which might be 
pressed seniiments in direct opposition to those of | calied fundamantal to our civil institutions, and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, who had quoted | which above all others had received the undivided 
another part of the message. [Mr Rhea here quoted | approbation of the friends ot civil liberty in the 
the part of the message recommending the retention | United States, without distinction of party, it was 
of a respectable military force.] this—that a standing army was not to be tolerated 

















This, he said, | 
Was a very plain talk, and far from coinciding with in time of peace. It tormed a prominent cause of 
the inferences drawn from that part of the message | complaint in the vindication of independence, and 
_ Fecommending the cultivation of friendly sentiments} was denounced in many of the state constitutions— 
towards G. Britain. The best writing, even the Holy it was directly in opposition to the uniform opin- 
Book itseif, might be distorted from its meaning and/ion of our sages and patriots. Yet the plan seem- 

gener .l intent, by quoting detached sentences of it.|ed to have made many new friends. All the com- 
The recommendation of the executive is, in effoct,| mon-place reasons in favor of such a measure (and 
that the military establishment be not so reduced}none other had been urged) had been resorted 
as that other nations may take advantage of its) (o. Reasons which always had been, and al- 
diminution Myf. R. said he respected the gentleman} ways would be pressed into such a service—such as 
from N. York for the opinions he had just delivered, | the unsettled state of the world; large armies kept 
they were manly and noble; he highly approved!up by rival powers; the unruly disposition of sa- 
of them. Suppose the military establishment to be! vage tribes; the necessity of always being prepared 
reduced to six, four or three thousand men: wej for war to preserve peace. He was alarmed at the 
know, said Mi. Rhea who have been obliged to|sentimeats expressed in regard to the peace. The 
bear the responsibility of the war, and who have! honorable gentleman had urged as a reason against 
disavowed any responsibility. If there should be} reducing the army, that we had no security for the 
any encroacliiments on us on account of our weak-,| duration of the pe»ce; that the British governmen 

ness, the very majority of this house would be'had not relinquished its pretensious; and that if 
accused of want of foresight and wisdom in disband-| the same causes of war should occur again, the 
ing the army. Mr. R.said he had no inclination to. peace would also have anend. And the gentleman 
subject himself to this condition. Unless there,| also added, that our condition was only that of a 
should be a correspondent reduction of force by| truce or suspension of hostility. Mr. S. said that 
our late enemy, he would not to reduce the army’ this was alarming information, indeed; and his only 
so greatly as was proposed. Ii had been said, we! zonsolation was derived from a conviction, that it 
ought to rely wholly on militia for defence. Militia! was wholly unfounded; he asked if it could be pos- 
generally, he said would do their duty, and that/ sible that the treaty lately negociated was mere de- 
manfully, when called on; but we know that our} ception? H+ hoped and believed that it was not, 
tate enemy have been permitted to hold ona large/ but that it had been produced by the dear bought 





Portion of our territory, without molestation from 
the militia. He would not consent to subject the 
United States to a continuation or repetition of that 
distrace Dy a total disbandment of the army. 

Mr. Stockton said, that the subject of reducing 
the army Was very important—the pressure of the 
sate war had already borne heavily upon the people, 
and would soon be more distinctly felt in the form 
of taxes by every man and in every family. He 
had, upon due consideration, determined to vote in| 
favor of the amendment made in committee, reduc- 
ng the peace establishment to six thousand men,| 
Nothing, however, would have induced him to 
take any part in the debate, but the alarming course 





of arzument pursued on the other side of the house. | 


experience, that nothing was to be gained by the 
war. The error into which the gentleman had fall- 
en was this: he supposed that, as the British governs 
ment had not relinquished its pretensions, the c:us- 
es of the war still existed and might again pro- 
duce hostility, if again resorted to by that govern- 
ment. But Mr. S. said that this opinion was not 
correct; the honorable gentleman seemed to have 
forgotten that we had declared the war, and were 


the complainants, and that going to war for specific, 


causes, When we made a general peace without pro- 
viding for them, we must be considered as having 
abandoned them; there existed no necessity for the 
British to give up their pretensions, unless they in- 
tended so to do; so far from it, by the acknowledg- 


y 





the strange suggestions to which he alluded, com-|ed laws of nations, every cause of war not provided 
§ as they did from a gentleman of standing—the | for by the treaty, is considered as given up, and can 
caurman of the committee of foreign relations,!never be again made the foundation of hostility, 
ressed by other gentle-| without a breach of pudlic faith. This rule was 
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general, and had received the unqualified approba- 
tion of the most approved writers upon the law of 
nations—a treaty of peace not only puts an end to 
the war, but abolishes the cause of it. The party 
who msde the war, and then the peace, can never 


“gain recommence hostilities for the sume causes;; to the public documents, to the instructions to our 
hence, iu modern treaties, there will always be found| ministers, which he said proved the correctness of 
a jeacuing provision, that the peace shall be firm or! his position, by requiring a reservation of our rights 
perpetual, or universal, or of the like import, the|if a treaty was concluded without expressly recog. 
meaning of which is not, that there shall be no fu-! nizing them: and the treaty contained no sucl: re- 
ture war, but that peace is to be perpetual, as far!servation. Mr. S. went on to say he was opposed to 
as respects the former points of difference. Mr. S.| keeping up a large military force. Our safety lies 
said, that the operation of this principle of nation-' in the spirit, bravery and patriotism of the people. 
al law upon the subject, was obvious. Wehad gone} Did we want proof of this? Let us cast our eyes 
to war ostensibly on account of the orders in coun-/to Sackett’s Harbor, Plattsburg, end particularly to 
cil—we had continued because of impressments from! New-Orleans, where the brave militia of the coun. 
American merchant vessels—we complained, as oc-|try aided by their western brethren, with no other 
casion required, about biockades and other subor-! aid than two skeleton regiments, had repulsed the 
dinate matters; as to the orders in council, the trea: | enemy with signal slaughter. This had taught the 
ty did not operate upon that subject, because they! world a lesson how freemen would defend their 
had been repealed at the beginning of the war, and/homes. Why then, Mr. S. asked, should we keep 
did not constitute a matter in dispute when the/up this army at the expence of many millions of 
treaty was signed—therefore that subject was not !dollars? For one, he would not consent to it. ‘The 
touched by the treaty. Ifthey should again be re-'taxes imposed on the people were enormous—tie: 
newed, we shouid have the same right to goto war|could not be dispensed with until our finances and 
on that account as we had before, and no more. Buti eredit were restored. We should retrench 2s muc’ 
he thou,zht that there was not the remotest proba-|as possible, lop off every unnecessary article of ex 
bilicy that the British government, after voluntarily | pence, and commence asystem of rigid economy.— 
abandoning them, would ever sgain resort to such! On the whole, he trusted that the amendment, mac 
an experiment. Buithe causes tor which the war] in committee, would be confirmed in the house by » 
had deen Continued after the repeal of those orders,! decided majority. 

aud after the offer of an armistice and pacific ar-} Mr.Macon said he would not take up the treat 
rangement, stood upona different footing, and were}or its merits, not discuss the subject of executive 
expressly within the principle. At the liead of the | recommendations; but he should eonfine himself t 
list was the point of impressment. We claimed}the question of what it would be proper for the 
that the flag should cover and proiect all persons} United States to do inthe present state of things 
on board of our merchantmen. We continued the|Six or ten thousand men were nothing as aw. 
war because of the right claimed and exercised by establishment. If the treaty were only a truce w: 
the British to search, and ta take away their own |ought 10t to stop at ten thousand men; instead c: 
subjects, and because of the abuse of that right in Gisbandinge our forces we ought to go on recru 
often taking real American citizens under pretence ing them, to be preparcd for the state of thing: 
that they were British subjects. Yet the treaty is|/which will take place when the truce expires. Bu 
silent as to that matte:—not a letter is to be found! Mr. M. said, he took the treaty for acovenant 
in it impairing or even regulating the exercise of! peace, and he was willing in good faith to carry © 
the claim. We can never therefore maintain that{into etlect. There was a mistake on the part 
our flag shall cover the persons on board our mer-'some gentlemen in regard to what had been the or- 
chant ships. Nor, if we act with good faith, can! ginal peace establishment. During all the troub: 
we ever again go to war for the common abuses | between this country and Spain and Britain, no a 
heretofore practised—tor these were the causes of | dition had been authorized to the old peace ests: 
the war, which tuis peace has ended—all that cau | lishment, until after the attack upon the Chesapess, 
be left to us, acting bona jide, is to endeavor by ‘and, when the law then passed, there Was great dis 
amicable arrangement to provide against abuses of | pute about the title of it, that the additional fore: 
that claim, which this treaty bas converted into an}might not be considered a part of the militar 
acknowledged right. The same might be said of |peace establishment. The old peace establishmen: 
blockades and tie rest of our maritime pretensions. |consisted of one brigade only. With that force We 
‘Tae treaty was silent; the enemy would not suffer hid taken possession of Louisiana; with that fore: 
them to be nameu—they are all given up—we have] we had maintained it, besides keeping garrisons 19 
ourselves abandoned the new doctrine of “free trade! most of our present torts. ‘Phe fadians, he thought, 
and sailors’ righis,” and can never again rightfully 'micht be safely left tothemselves; our forts would 
draw the sword on those pretensions. Mr. S. said|not now be increased, and all the force that appee 
that he did not state this by way of reproach against |ed to him necessary, was so much as would be suffi: 
the goverument, for concluding such a peace—e cient to keep our works in repair. The true way ‘ 
had predicied and rejoiced at the event. Mt had saved | make our militia efficient, is to let them know that 
the country, which was enough for him. He should | the safety of the nation depends on them, and ie 
not venture even to give a charucter to the peace, | take nothing more from the products of re 7 
nor insinuate that it was not suchas it ouw bs ‘egular soldiers, than 1s absolutely 
Sten tie ante Be sma ne ane tae io ere t regular sold ict , bagel ort om! 
. ' ie Dt Shut necessary, In proportion as men /i ramet) 
understand it—that it might pass for what it was comfortably; in proportion as they ore free from 
worth, and no more. Mr. S. said, that the gene-! the burthens of taxation, they will be attached to 

ral principle of public law which he had laid down, | the government in which they live. For his par 
was not only just in itself, but its apphestion to;Mr. M. said, he should be willing to reduce the 

our case had oeen anticipated and recognized by Jarmy to the old peace establishment of three thou: 


muke peace with its enemy, merely to afford time 
for better preparation, if the war might be recom. 
menced on the old grounds when he was inclined 
so todo. When he said that the administration had 
recognized this principle of public law, | he referred 











the administration; were it not for such a princ-!sand men. As to the Indian hostilities, Mr. M.aP: 
w%- "rye ° . . ‘ her te 

ple war would be interminable—peace would be! prehended we should now hear very little of them 
¢ ‘ 4 Dis oe } " ‘ 2 ry . ? sj ops ary Le oa ’ ‘ Cy gee 
nething more than a truce. What nation would) ‘fie North Western Company had been at the 9 
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tom of the Indian wars; and it was now their inte-) 


rests to end them. So longas the British ministry 
were onan amicable footing with this government, 
so long the Indians will remain at peace. It was no 


matter what men composed the British ministry, 


and therefore immaterial in this debate: whether 
they are the Cannings, Castlereazhs or Wellesleys, 
i. is our duty to consider them ali as devoted to the 
British interests. As to Spain, Mr. M. sai he con- 
sidered the question settled as to the territory west 
of the Perdido. The people of Tennessee and Geor- 
sia, hed settled that question. If he had been so 
inclined, would Ferdinand of Spain have missed 
the favorable opportunity afforded by the double 


ly to asmall military establishment, and’ was wil. 
ling to reduce ours in moderation. In the existing 
state of society, without indulging in ungenerous 
suspicions,g it would be most wise and prudent 
never to put ourselves in the power of ether na- 
tions. 

Mr. Wright said he rose, not to speak to tha res 
duction of the army, having already expressed his 
opinion on that subject, but briefly to reply to the. 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. Stockton) whe 
had just told the house that we went to war for 
“free trade and sailors’ rights,” illegal blockades 
and spoliations; that he will not speak of the cl 
racter of the peace, and yet in the same breath telis 





war in which we were engiged, to have made an at-/us that the mght of impressment has been given up, 
tempton the country? . Once settle: that ccuntry,| and our claim for spoliation has been givenup. I 
said Mr. M. and you will wantno garrisons there.| should be glad to know, said Mr. W. how he could 
The late enemy, he said, had calculated much from| more pointedly have given a character to the peace, 
the operations of its army against Orleans. If they| or, indeed, more incorrectly have given that cha. 
were satisfied with the treaty under a belief of; racter. Sir, after the advice of the president, ta 
that army being victorious, and the key of the|cultivate harmony in every section of the union, 
whole western country being in their possession, and, indeed, when remarks tending to irritate 





would they be dissatisfied with jit now, when that! Great Britain, have been rebuked on this floor, I had © 


army was «scertained to be destroyed, and the de hoped that remarks tending to stir up the angry 
sign of conquest totally defeated? ‘The events in) passions among ourselves, would have been tor- 
that quavtier might be urged in England as areason| borne. I for one was prepared to act on the princi- 
for putting the ministers out of power, but not asa | ple of amnesty—to drop the curtain of oblivion on 
reason for violating the treaty. Mr. M. said he) the past, and to cultivate union, so necessary for the 
should be glad to see a reduction of the army now, | harmony and prosperity of the nation. Sir, the 
His expenence had shewn hin, that, if there was aj war was declared to arrest the practice of impress- 

ifficulty in raising men and laying taxes, there | ment and illegal blockades under the orders in coun. 
Was a greater difficulty in getting rid of both. Hejcil, and to obtain satisfaction for spoliations; ob- 
had heard strong arguments zealously urged, why | jects admitted on all sides to justify the war. But 


taxes should not be repealed when they were not} the gentleman has told us, that they have all by the 


necessary, and he was certain they would not be; treaty been given up—he has forgotten his own re- 
repealed if they were made necessary by keeping | marks on former occasions; that Britain never claim- 
up alarge military force. The security of this na-|ed the right of the impressment of our seamen, 
tion reposes not on a large military force, but on|but to take herown. He nas forgot that he pressec 
the happiness and freedom of the people. It is/us to put a stop to the further progress of the war, 
much cheaper to carry on a war wi‘h regulars than|as the orders in council were revoked, and vet he 
militia, but a regular army ought not to be kept up ! says theright of impressment has been given up— 
in time of peace. What enabled the people to; that the mghtof blockade has been given up, and 
stand the pressure of the restrictive system, but the| no compensation for spoliation has been chtained. 
lighiness with which they were borne upon by taxes?| Sir, it will be recollected by all that Great Britain 
History almost universaliy proves, that in proportion|;never claimed the right of impressment of Ameri- 
as you relyon regulars, militia lose their efficacy |}can seamen, and of course that the right would no‘ 
andutility. You must let the militia-man know, he jiave been among the causes of the war; but that 
must feel, that on him and on others like him, the|she claimed the right to take British seamen 
safety of the nation rests, and not ona standing! sailing under the flag of the United States, and un- 
army. Mr.M. hoped the house would concur in| der pretence of that cliim impressed our seamen — 
reducing the number of men to six thousand; though| Sir, the orders in council imposing illegal block- 
he should like it well if it were reduced still, ades were revoked almost cotemporaneously with 
lower. ithe declaration of war, and before she knew it was 

Mr. M'Xim said, he was opposed to the amend-| declared, but [never had a doubt that our prepa- 
ment for reducing the force ot the army as low as! rations for the war, of which she was informed, at 
six thousand. He was not thus opposed to it, from|the time of the revocation of the orders in coun- 
any apprehension of insincerity in the peace between cil, was the cause of that revacation—of course, 
tue United St.tes and Great Britain, but he was in! these orders in council anil illegal btockades were 
favor of proceeding on the common rules of pru-,abandoned long before the treaty, and of course it 
dence and caution. The late enemy had at this could not be necessary by treaty to effect what had 
time a large force on our coasts and borders, say, been done without, by the war. 
35,000 men; and with Great Britain, as a riv«l na-) impressment was also, by the war, determined, and 
tion, holding so powerful a force in our neighbor-| we can never forget that the opposition contended 
hood, it was not, in his cpinjon, compatible with, that they had very few seamen impressed, fewer hv 
prudence to reduce the military establishment.) far than we are taught were given up and restored 
In his dealings in social life, Mr. M‘Kim said, when, to Eberty, but Kept as prisoners ot war, although 
he paid money to any man, of ever-so great and un-| capizred in time of peace, as their friends called it. 
questionable integrity, he took a receipt for the! Lask, then, if the right of impressment of Ameti- 
moncy; and, if such a person owed him money, he} can seamen never claimed has been given up? or 
took his bond or note for it; and with these docu-| the right of blockade given up without treaty, has 
ments, he could, if necessary, defend his right be-! been revived by its not being inserted in the treaty? 
fore aleraltribuval, But, it was not so between, And Lalso ask, if the claim of Great Britain to take 
nations, whose last and best appeal was force. Kiher own seamen has not been agreed to by the 
became the duty of nations, therefore, not indis-! treaty, if she has not, upon the gentlemen's princi- 
chestly te disarm themselyes. He said he was friend.' nles, abindened ii? ; 
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ment and blockades. Now upon the subject of ‘ Mr, Syert enid he pol intended to have Sven @ silent vote jg 

ae . ‘ = favor of the largest nuinber of men proposed; and notwith: 
spoliations, ; humbly ask, if they have not been |j,. the arguments urged against the Gunctcs of ten thes evr 
remunerated? They took 917 ships in time of peace; | he still adhered to his own opinion, that ten thousand men would 
we endeavored to regain them by replevin, brut they | Bot be too many, It was much easier to disband than to raise ; 


. CREE al at an army, and whilst we have some of the best troops in ti 
were eloigned, or rather purloined, and we obtained | jet us not disband too many of them. Fhe difference of expenta 


a Capias in Withernam, whereby we have legally | between six and ten thousand men, for a few months, would be 
taken two thousand of her skips, richly laden, of | tins. At the next session,if we bad peace with every nation 

| . ¢ nf. . .,.; on that firm basis he hoped we should have, he would join with 
double the value of ours so purloined. I then ask, li} genth men in reducing the army stil lower. Ten thousand mn, 


this be not perfect satisfaction, and if it would be | be said, he wished to retain neither as a peace or war establish-. 


lawful to release the ships they took after being thus | He voted fur this nuniken, mot entirely beeaua a tacee hey had 
remunerated bya coademnation on our Capias in Wi-! been reeommended by the executive, but on his own opinion del» 
thernam? Sir Iam sorry to hear that gentlemen pecney aug teatarely arnets oat Sere - grnijeman who 
§ F : ° Poe MN oved} e committee to strike out ten thousand, apncg-.- 
condemn their friends in the senate, where the treaty | to hope it would be carried by a large majority. Mr.S. eaid sg 


was unanimously ratified—would they have ratified Ya eT, ee eee he would pin his faith on no man’s 

re ye : “: : baci ) - sleeve, in or out of this house; but he thought we had no right 
a treaty giving up the 1 ight ofimpressment? Would | ¢, expect to keep entirely clear of all hostility, and under ie. 
they have given up the right of blockade, or any other | sent cireumstane:s he coukd not consent to reduce the army as 


right ? Would they have unanimously ratified so bee, 9° yan Proposed eee Hee GA + obo eum 
“ Mey : . ae . r. Potter said he hac en in hopes, until the debate of to- 
. 7 s | . 2 
dishonorable a treaty, that would be as foul “| day, that we had made pence in the spirit of peace, and that the 
calumny on their patriotism as it would be on their! army would have been reduced to the peace establishment. The 
understanding, to give sueh a construction to the! People of the United States had suffered very great privations, 
! : oe . ; and it was time they shonld be relieved. Mr. P. said he had 
treaty? Sir, E trust the whole American people | 5; Y 5 SA th a gy 
rea y: IT's , ne SAIC T ee Pte | little knowledge of different administrations for twenty years 
will be satisfied with the peace, and will consider the | past, and so far as he knew them, it had always been a good time 
? Pose . aie . ° =. to continue or increase the burthens on the people, and to multi. 
? a demonstration of the strengt! yublican : purer OO St PrP rts op Fut 
war as i de a A cage e “7 ng ta of op ply offices; but ander no administration did he ever know it a ood 
governments, founded on tne a ection of a free Peo-} and proper time to begin the reduction of expences and abolition 
ple, not like those governments of slaves, executed | hcg og nti — bea that ate that gentleme ¥ vee 
fern » ices ae fe x sonateate | BAve the managenient of the afiaire of administration, and had 
by force or care AS if oer no doubt will demonstrate | professed great republicanism, would have shewn aa willingness, 
to G. B. our strength—that we have not only the when they had the power, to practice what they had preached, 
power, but the will, any thing in the federal op- Nite ae gr va bar poe Fae sxe ood pga e British 
iia - : . save men mn Canada, is entitled to no weight. we are to 
ty. r , } € f d ~ . 9 4 SU p> 
position to the contr ATS notw ithstanding, anc con | port thirty thousand men on that ground, we need no war to de 
vince ner, that America, wuzted, is invincibie. | Stroy the administration and beggar the people: we had better 
Mr. Farrow was in favor of a smali peace establishment. We | be i war indeed than in such a peace as that. Another gentle. 
had gone to war, he said, with avery smajl regular force, and, af- | Men was afraid of redueing the army lesi Britain should suppose 
ser the conclusion of a peace, we ought at least to reduce the ar-| We Were heartily tired of the war and eould not bear the bur. 
my tothe amount of force we had at a time when war was daily 





thens of it. This arguinent he treated as abgurd—punishing our- 
expected. If ever we again go to war, Mr. F. said, we shall act | selves to no purpose. In regard to the different calenlations as to 
on the defensive only, and our militia in every quarter of the | the expence of a military forec, he said it was probable they were 
country, are prepared to defend the soil From the experience | all underrated—that the calenlation of the expence of an army, 
of the past war, we shall derive immunity from aggression; be-; V2 something like that of buildiug a house; when you have 
eause our citizen soldiers have shewn themseives capable of de-! made your estimate, you ought to double the estimate, which will 
fending the soil. They now know, if ever they before doubted | then {all short of the actual expence. By all the direct and inter- 
3t, that it will be in vain toinvade us. Lio you want Canada, said nal taxes, he said, the government had not vet collected from the 
he, entice the British government, if you éan, to attack you, and | people five millions of dojlers. The army proposed to be retain- 
militia will soon follow an enemy over the lines. Foreign nations, | ©“ would cost more per year than had been actually collected from 
he believed, however, would in future, have too much wisdom, | te people during. the late war. We ought. he said. now to look 
if not too much goodness, to attack us; and there was no occa: | forward, and hot to look back: there had been more irritation and 
sion to keep up a regalar military force for def-nsive purposes. | talking about “the enemy” to~'ay, than there had been for almost 
ble was in favor of increasing the navy to a certain extent, but | 2Y€arcuring the war. Mr, P. madea fw other remarks, going to 
opposed to a large military furec. shew that the burthens ou the people ought to be reduced as soon 
Mr. Cuthiert saul, there could be no doubt. he thouzlt, that in the | 33 possible, which would only be accomplished by an ad. quate re- 
reculation of our military estabiishment, there should be some | duction of the army. 
encan number to which it ought to be reduced. ‘Vo reduce it as| Mr Calhoun was more and more convinced of the inexpediencY 
dow as was proposed, Would be as unwise, in his view, as ot to | of breaking uv at once our whole military establishment. Had 
yeduee it atall, The reasons in favor of the proposed reduction, | they before them, he asked, or could they have at this session, the 
were not strong enough to balance the objections against it. Ly | necessary estimates Whereon to fix the peace establishment? If 
the first place, he argued, it Was extremely important to knew | they had, there would probably be little difference of opinion on 
what the dctermination and spirit of the eneiny ise In going | the subject; butthey had not. Gentlemen had said, that to retain 
into and coming out of a contest, itis all-important to know what | so great a force would imply a suspicion of the gvod faith of 
js the spire of your antagonist. Arc you willing, said he, to teli | Great Britain in. regard to the peace. His reply to that argu- 
your late enemy, you rejoice extremely in the peace, and are | ment was,that if the largest number now proposed be agreed to, 
willing to rush at once into extreme tranquility? If you per- | weshallreduee onrarmy to one-sixth of the amount of our war 
suade him that the people were so anxious for the return of | establishment; that is to say, from sixty to ten thousand men, 
peace, that they would therefor sacrifice every thing, you encour: | and ultunately, perhaps, from ten thousand to sixe He ruse now, 
yare him tocommit future ageressious. He adverted to the ine | however, principally to repiy to the argument, that our ratifica- 
finence of such precipication on qur own people, and deprecated | ton of the trcaty of peace amounted to an abandonment to Great 
it as declaring peace and tranquility too much, and relaxing their | Britain of the right of impressment, &e. to an abandonment of 
spirits so greatly, that it would be with ereat difficulty, in ease | “free trade and sailors’ rights.’ In the first place, be denied the 
of future wars being forecd ow us, they could be induced to make | position that this country had ever set up a claim to the immue 
the necessary sacrificese Militia,he saul, how ver to be depended | mity of the flag. Wehad always been ready to make any arrange- 
on, Were not ealeulated for garrison duty, which they avhorred | ment by which our own seamen should be protected. ‘Although 
and revolted from, and which could only properly be perforined }the government, perhaps, ought to have done so, it nerer made 
by regular troops. Neither were militia fit to contest a regular | it a point, that the fag should protect every thing under it. It had 
campaiga with an cnemy ina fixed seat of war—such a cam. | been said, however, that unless the flag did protect all sailing un- 
prign, for instance, as that of the last summer on the Canadian | der it, it would be difficult to remedy the: abuse of the search for 
froutier. Would you, said he, for such a service, depend on mi-| persons. We offered the rule thet the flag should protect the sea- 
fitia force, serving fur six months, and continusily changing at} men, xs one subject to modification. ‘This povernmeut had al- 
the end of that term, or on a regolar foree, comperteut to ineet} ways been willing to make such reciprocal regulations as should 
mn the open ticld, and to manwuvre against, a regular ariny?— | in this respeet secure to each nation its rights. The celebrated 
While no one more highly than hin appreciated the enthusiasm | seamen’s bill, as it was called, was the result of a disposition 0 
which militia had displayed in occasional service, he denied their | this sort. We have denied the right of Great Britain to take any 
caps ity tosustainan equal conflict: with regular treops in a re-| other than ber own seamen: and have we made any stipulation; 
gular campaiga. On the other hand, Mr. C. said, he waonld by | express or poph ty by which we yielded the right of our citizens 
no means gointo a large military estaohshimeant, im time OF peace. | to exemption from impressment by her authority? On the con- 
‘The party to whieh be belonged, had always been averse to heap-| trary, said Mr. C, I maintain that that right is substantially 
ing Unnecessary burthens on the people; and the lightness of the | anti forever fixed. We have exhibited, during this war, a powcr 
burthens imposed ou them, was what kad jaduced thein always to} and an cnergy of character which will prevent any power from 
adhere to and support the government as they had done through-; hereafter finding it expedient to take our or any other seatfen fr m 
out (ie War. He wonuktnot weaken that attachment which, in the} our decks. Mr. C. added, he had no doubt but that Great Britain 
thoment of dauger, became a principle of energy and action.— =; weuld be willing to gnardagainst future collision on that subject 
‘Leu thousand inca, he said, fur 1 tine of twouble, were not tov; to citer ity Yociproval arrangements which shall preebid+ here 
fow, and for the preseat tine, he thought, would be a proper! aftet any necessity or pretence for searchipg our Merchant vi sse'ls 
force. To time of actual war, they wonkd serve as a fonadation, tor her seamen. Thors is no abandonment on our part, by the 
aad a fumndation only did we ever want, fora goud army. treaty, oF any got. ile bad seen assertions to the contrary 4° 
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#ewspapers; but he never expected to have heard it gravely said bate, on the subject of the war and the treaty; whether he did so 
on this floor, that it would be something like a violation of the ; or not, however, rested eAtirely with gentlemen on the opposite 
treaty if we should hereafter resist the practice of impressment side. ‘The most vindictive enemy of the administration, could not 
of our seamen. The war, “Mr. C- said, had effected all its great) wish a more choice occasion than the present, te vent hish 

obj-ctss The British claim of impressment, which we resisted, agajust them. Their conduct was vuluerable at every point. 
ended with the European war. It was a claim resulung froma Mr. Calhoun again rose. Nothing, he said, was more easy thal 
stat: of ware That state ceasing, the operation of the claim ceased, by taking detached parts of papers, and omitting to take emeum- 
aud there Was no necessity for a treaty stipulation against 4 claim | stances into view, eutirely to misrepresent any question. If the 
wiuch was eatinet. If war shoula again break out in Europe, | gentleman last ap, who had quoted a part of the instruetions to 
and that claim be revived (which he believed it would not) we} our minsters, had read a little more of that report, he would have 
shali be in a better condition than ever to assert the rights of our | perceived the gross error of the construction he had put upon it; 
citizens; though, he believed we had made such an impression on “el he weuld have found that our ministers were authorized to 
the British nation, that it will never feel the sume dispositiun lave made a treaty, containing a stipuiation respecting impress 
hereattcr that it has formerly evineed to encroach on our righits, | Ment, to terminate at the conclusion of a peace in Furope—the 
which are now better securcd than by paper or parchment strpt object being to guard against the possidle continuance of the pene 
lations. ‘hey are secured and settled by the vigor and gnergy ol) tice of impressment uring the war in Europe. He would have 
the Aimerican people, who will again be ready to draw the sword if furth rseenu, that, when the Sng tock place, the necessity for 
Britain again encroaches on our dearest rights. _ | Such a stipulation ceased. Wirat (said Mr. C.) was the injury 

Mr. Hanson said it was because he could not consent to be in-| which we complained of, and what was the claim of the enemy? 

struinental in Consuming the time of this house, that he had de-) The claim of tie enemy was, that he had a right, in time of war, 
clined and should avoid going at large into the discussion which } to enter on board American (neutral) vessels, and to judge whe 
had been opened here to-day; though Ae should certainly not, he} were American and who British seamen, and to take therefrena 
ssid, be suspected of any personal repugnance to indulge at large | whomsoever he thought proper. What was the ground of com 
in those reflections which naiurally grew outof the subject. He | plaint on our side? That the enemy, in tie exercise of this 

expressed his perfect and cordial coneurrence im the sentiments | tended right, frequently took Ainerican scamen, to the detriment 
uttered by his honorable friend on his right (general Stuart) and | of the commerce, and deprivation ot the personal liberty of Ame- 
well supported by his friend from New York (Mr. Grosvenor.)— ncan citizens, At the ume those mstructions Were expedited to 
Some gentlemen, he remarked, in whose opinions he genevally our ministers, there was a War raging in Europe, whieh no gen 
felt the most perfect confidence, had expressed some alavin, eX¢i-|tleman then pretended to think would come to a termination im 
ted ny the heedless aud inconsiderate remarks of the gentleman | many years. It snprered to be a contest, which would endure for 
supposed to represeat the executive authority on this woes Cae a series of years, haying already, with little intermission, lasted 
ing Mr. Forsyth.) “fhere was not on this floor, Mr. H. said, a Vau-| twenty years. Phose statements and those instructions, a part of 








sittart, a Canning, a Castlereagh, whose word was to rps paw ; which had been quoted, were then Siven, respecting the questio 
but all acted, or ought to act from their own calm wad ¢ eli berate Ie impressinent as springing out of a state of war; and it was aft 
reflections. For his part, he said, he had no apprehensions, gt oe | tpat time the report was made to this house, proclaiming the ne- 
ing out of the suggestion that we might be again s veedily Inve V- | cessity of unceasmg resistance of so grievous an injury. ‘Thag 
ed im another war: he should as soon suspecta scalded cat of leap- | state of war, Mi. C. continued, having ceased, aud with it the evil 
meg jute a boiling cauldron, as suspect thy present admnistrauon of unpressment, there Was no necessity to continue the war on that 
of Ieaping into another war. Mr. Hi proceeded to reply to sulue O | account. Aud, had we continued the war on that account, 
the remarks of Mr. Calhoun, which had called him ap. We | what then would have been the language of the gentlemar 
have sigued a treaty, said Mr. H. winch f do here contend ree j@nd his friends? That statesmen go to war for practical inju- 
abandoned every thing for which we entered into the war. he | ries; that, as Great Britain hever uNpresses in time of peace in 
gentleman from South Carolina had heard of ts bemg said i} | Europe, in the present state of things to have continued the war 
newspapers; but is astonished to hear it said on this flour. I reite- on that ground would have been fighting to resist a speculative 
rate it here andevery where. ‘There was, he said, no better princi | claim, on the part of the British government, which in practice 
ple than that the government which goes to war for a pa:ucular had ceased. To have done so would have been unwise, aud would 
object, and concludes a peace without securing it, surrenders | have met the severest reprobation of the Repcemen on that side of 
that point. The immunity of our flag, the gentleman had con-| the house. very body who heard bim “new, Mr. C. said, that 
tended, was not the object of the war. Mr. H. quoted the in-) such would have beca the clamor rung from one end of the coun- 
structions to our ministers under the Russian mediation, which| try to the other. Any one who adverted to the very decument, of 








state that the great object to he secured, “im regard to impress-) which the gentlevan had read a part, will find his whole argument 


ment, is, that the Hag shall protect the crew.” Where was the  aiswered by it (taking i councction with it the circumstances of 
distinction, he asked, between contending for the immunity of | the world) as complctely and demonstrably as any proposition in 
the flag, and contending that the flag shall protect the crew/—/ Euclid. Phe idea that we had relinquished our right in this re- 
We have asserted the principle, as could be proved by Various spect, because it was not recited in the treaty, was, in bis opinion, 
puolie documents, and having coneluded a treaty without any) preposterous. It could not be maintained by the semblance of an 
stipulation oa that head, w- have, according to the laws of wa-\ argument. It is not at all affected by it, ucless that it is fortified 
tions, anandoned it, and carmot go to War again for the same ob- | by the events of the present war, abd the spirit with which it has 
ject. Hereferred to other parts of the instructions, to shew that a | been waged, which will age; / make fureign powers more eare- 
provision on this hcad was eonsidered indispensable, aud was , ful of invading our rights. The benefit of the claim to Britain can 
made the vital prineiple fur wuich we had gone to war. Can [} never compensate for the injury she might sustain by provoking us 
(said he) be suspected of exulting at the misfortunes of the coun-| to war, i resisance of it, and in defence of the personal liberty of” 
try when Lsay, no such provision being made in the treaty, we have the citizens. Tu the late war, this uation has acquired a character 
given up the point?) Certainiy not; for on this floor, he said, he | which will seciuwe respect to its rights. If ever an American citizen 
had alwavs contended that administration was in the wreng for | should be forcibly inipressed, Mr. C. said he should be ready again 
haviag insisted on it. he claim of Britain never had bee to / to Craw the sword in his defenec: and no goverument could pros- 
take our seainen, as arefercnee to the public documents would | per that wonld, with mmpunity, permit such a damnable violation of 
shew. She had contented that we bad no right to protect British | the personal rights of its ciuzens. Government itself‘is only pro- 
deserters; in taking ker seamen, it was not denied that great! teetion; and they cannot be separated. 1 feel pleasure and pride, 
abuses had been commutted. Our claim was to protect ali people | said Mr. C. in beiig able to say, chat I ain of'a party which drew 
sailing our fag. That claim was abandoned by the treaty which | the sword on this question, and succeeded in the contest: ior, to all 
had been accepted by the exeeutive, and which he now called | practical purposes, we have achieved complete success. 

upon the members of the house, on their retura to thc homes, Mr. Aéng spoke in favor of the lowest number proposed to be 
to reconcile to their constituents. ‘Lo brush up the recolicection | retained, the question bring pot ona war buta peace establishment, 
of the gentleman by referring bim to his former opivions, Mr. H.| and thé men not to be disbanded unless circumstances shall sanction, 
said he would now read him a part of a report which was wuder-} the measure. He was not surprised, he said, at the strong opposi- 
siood to have proceeded from his pen when acting as chairiian of) tion to-day made to confirming the vote of apse np When he 
the committee of foreign relations, provided he did uot act on} approached the hail this moraiug, he said, he had seen certain omis 
that occasion, as the chairtuan of a stauding committee frequently | nous birds of the palace circling about it, and he expected a war 
dors, only as an amanuensis of some executive officer. Mr. H.| breeze would be the consequence. The house was not to supposs 
thea quoted a report made to the house by Mr. Cathoun in 1813,/) the president had willingly sheathed bis sword; that he would 
saying, among other things, “the impressment of our seamen be-| willingly lay aside his sixty thousand swords and bayonets. No3 
ing deservedly considered a principal cause of the war, the war | power was too sweet to be so easily surrendered. As to the war, its 
ought to be prosecuted til that cause is removed. ‘To appeal to} success or failure might be fariy drawn from the treaty whielk 
arias in defence of a right, aud tolay them down without securing | termmated it. Depend on it, said he, the world will advert to that 
#, or a satisfactory evidence of a good disposition in the opposite | and not to the opinions of honorable gentlemen on this floor. Unless 
Party to secure it, would be considered ia no other light than a) we find onr rights there, it is in vain to look for them any wheres 
relinquishinent of it.’ Could language be stronger, Mr. H. asked. | It was enough, on this head, to suy, that not one of the nghts for 
Did the gentleuian then attempt to palm upon the house unsound | whici we had gone to war, were touched upon in the treaty. Nay, 
public law, or were his present opinions unsound and incorrect? | if any inference were drawn from the treaty, the mark of dishonor 
Were his former opiiions correct ur his present erronvous? Mr. | was op us, and a part of our territory was in the hands of the enemys 
H. avowed areluctance to taking part in this débate; it liad been | ‘That, he said, was a badge of disgrace. He begged gentlemen not to 
his desiee that no little paitry party feelings should be introdaced {| be deluded by the expressions of Joy at the peace which burst forth 
on this occasion. Having snatched at atreaiy contaiming no pro-| from Maine to Georgia, before any kuowledge of the nature of the 
vision for securing the mghts for which the nation had gone to] treaty, and fiowed from an utter abhorrence and detestatien of the 
war, and ratified that treaty in two or three days, he hoped the | war, from which the people were glad to escape with their lives. 
house would net agree iustantly, to disarin the nation, whilst the | Me begged not to be mistaken: He cordially jomed in the general 
chemmy Was in possession of our borders; that they would not, be- joy in the return of peace— he cordially Joined in weaving laurels 
ure we see a dispositiow on the part of the enemy to reduce his} for the brows of those who have bravely fought our batiles. He 
military estadlishinent, throw us naked before the enemy. Was] would most cheerfully unite in voting thanks to individuals who had 
teh a course dignified? Did it comport with with the character] deserved well of thar country. But net a laure] had been gained 
ofa high minded nation? He had no disposition to violate what] by them; uothing of credit or applause was deserved by them. Frons 
apperred the general wish for the abstinetice from a general de-! the capressions on this fiver, it might be supposed tat the ads 
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lad power to cover a Multitude of sins, isut was that the ease? 


Where do you find the solid benefits of the war? said he. Acco upany 

me to the cottage of the poor, the palace of those Who Were once 
rich; is it there you find the benenis of the war? Go to the ten 
thousand widows whom the war las made—asik them if glory will 
compensate for the luss of all that was dear to them inditi? Go to 
the ten thousand fatherless children, orphaned by the war—ask 
them if glory will feed, clothe aud instruct them? No, they are 
taught to curse your president Mr. Madisun’s war Gv to your 
encalnpments, your fields of battic, aud ery glory, glory, over the 
remains of thirty thousand fwen who have p. risied chere, and sce 
if it will revive your slaughtered suldiers? Cry glory to your credi- 
tors—will it stop their mouths? Where then do you find this brit 
Nant glory? On the shoulders of your ofliccrs, right and leit; or 1 
the reins of yout capitol? dn the exploiis of your naval heroes, or 
it the wreek of your treasury:* No, sir, nu where. We hav. 
escaped from the war without a single Denefil, and all our loss.s 
aust be laid on che shoulders of those who commenced it. Mr. K. 
oonciuded with expressing his decided opsurom 1) taver of a Pe- 
duction to 6000 men. As tu datiger irom su dormg lor an auswer 
to that argument he appealed to the breasts aud hearts of the 
yeviuen of the eountry. ; 

Mr. Forsyth explained a remark which had not been cofrcetl) 
understood by the gentleman from New-Jers:y (Mr. Stuektou) i 
calling the treaty of peac~ a Suspension of hustuities. He drad no 
allusion to the dispositiom or Wisles Of (he Ai rican goverhmiciil 
VYhis government desires nothing bur the peaceful cijoyment of 
its rights, and there is no dager of a resort to hustiitues on our 
part, if these are not invaded. It was in reicrcace to the probable 
policy and intention of Great Britain, as inaeated by the prete ne 
sions with which the negotiations at Gheot were coumenc: i—the 
ungracious manner in which it was conducied, and its extraoruinary 
termination, connected with the then recent expedition to the 
Mississippi. There was one Circumstance, not yet brought into 
view, Which deserved notice, as anothcr proot cf the spint o! that 
guvernment to this country—the choice of the secretary of legation, 
at Ghent, avd the bearer of the Olive Branca to tae Uiricd siatrs. 
‘Fhe man of all others m the empire of Britain, who was chose 
to perlurm this office, was ove who liad smugyied himscli out of 
the United States, in consequence of a crittiual prosccugen Cuin- 
menced, or about to be commenced agamist duin, for violating tac 
jaws of his country, by whose hospitality be was protected. No 
than can cally eXatuime all the circumstances vader whieh it 
Was made, without feehng that the cuals oi lustiliiy are studi rea 
bencath this treaty. A single breath of pride, mterest, of amcor, 
will rekindle the smothered fire, and this Mistruiaept wail be re- 
daced to ashes by its ascending fame. itis to guard agaist the 
pussible, tie probable danger, that he was opposed to Uns reduce 
lion, at Jeast until the seasun of danger is past. 1t was tu ceplive 


pride, interest, and ambition of the nope o: gratticatiol; that he | 


wished the armor of deience and offeiice to be for a short tiie 
retuined. Is the danger imaginary? Have these powerlul Lacebis 
tives to human action Ceased to produce their wonted eifccts: 


Pride and iuterest are still the inasier springs of Uae movements of 


Sritaine Her ambition is an addcr always coiled, whose hery cye 
is cterually fixed upon its object— who watches with mcessalit als 
iéty for the moment of fatal security, when sie cau stnike her poi- 
soued tooth into the bosom uf the victum. ‘Lhe porcupine can hive ia 
security, iu community with the serpent; the unarmed stag dics by 
its Venomed bite. Tu the course he wistied pursued, le lieard but 
one objection—the expence—the necessity or lessening Ute public 
burtheus, of diminisinug the taxes, by which the people were 
ground to the earth. And this objection is urged before the taxes 
were felt or complained of. 
of these burthens, if it cannot ve effected without ‘endaugeriny 
their country. They have been at all times tore wallsng to pay 
the price of security and hones, than we have beech to ask it at thicir 
hands. He had hoped that the spirit of uarrow calculation, falsety 
styled economy, Whose contracted view was faced upon present 
expence and was incapable 6: Guargigs it to pexioanent and evel- 


tual advantage, had been jan! forcver Ly the puweriul exorasms of 


réason aud exporieace. Lt wouid seetu, however, that it had been 
guly luiled by the presence of a more powcitul dewon. Since the 
potent spell of necessity had beeu broner, the trouvied spirit of 
petty calculation was again awakened to vex the cotiiscls and 
destroy the best hopes of the country. 

Mr. Pickering made a few additional remarks. In regard to 
the inference drawn from the sel. ction of the bearer uf Une treaty, 
he said, that he was unacquainted with the fact to whieh the 
gentieman referred. Mr. Baker appeared to have been the sole 
secretary of the commissioners at Ghent; one of the several secre- 
taries uitached tu our coniuniseion Was scieeted to bring the treaty, 
ald the secretary of that coulnission Was very naturally selected 
by the British guveramentto bring the Ueaty, without particular 
géferencé to huu personally. So that no argumeut whatever 
would be fairly withdrawn from that appoiitiucnt. 

Myr. Jackson of Va. said, that uo one estimated more highly the 
value of time at this moment, and mone mure regretted than hie 
did, that the honarable gentleman trom New Jersey (Mr. Stock- 
ton) had thought proper to throw the firebraud of discord into 
the wwuse on this question; but Mr. J. saad he could not, cunsist- 
ently with a sense of duty, refrain from auswering sume of the 
semnarks which had been made. Mr. J. prusceded to reply to 
some of the arguments drawn trum the documents; aud express- 
ed his astuuisiiment tat those should nuw object to tlie peace be- 


tative Ue treaty contained no stipulation agaiast the reuewal of 


the practice of tupressment, who had beeu willing to withdraw 





*We have purposely omitted a sentence of Mr. King’s speech 
with which, ough seli-respect did not preyciut idin from uttering 
it, We cabbvl cyident ty sul our Columns. [ Nat. Int. 


The people donot wish a diisnution. 


the declaration of war befure the practice had ceased. In regard< 
(to the treaty, lie sail, it could’not be expected that a treaty oft 
jpeace coudd conta all the stipulations ueeessary to be entered 
| ito betWeen nations Who had just terininated a war. The treat 

; Ol Mr. Jay, for ristanee, was litte more than a supplement, nut 
a suustitute to the treaty of peace of 1783. In the ease of the 
fate peace in Europe, the treaty of Paris contained merely a pro. 
Vision that there should be peace, and other questions of territo- 
ry and right wer reserved for further neguciation, which negocia- 
ok Was in trainat Vienna, Where questions of the highest im- 
portanee Were how agitated between those nations who had been 
pardcs to the peace. If our treaty is sitent on the subject of the 
Usheries, it ys aiso suleat on w question «qually impertant to Bri. 
tain as the jisit: s ar tous—the right to afree intercourse with 
our Ladian tribes. ‘Lhe right of searching our vessels, to which is 
charged against the treaty Cuat it COutams wo limitation, is a bel- 
ugercut power wierely; aid in time of peace no prc tension is set up 
tuiton the part of dic British. It had been saii it was too late 
now to taik about Liochaics; wor was it necessary; Mr. J. said, 
when th practice of bleckad: Rad ceased, and no one pretended 
that tb. practice was jusutabl: on the ground of right or public 
law. Mr. J. deinoustroted by ‘acts and reasoning, that the United 
Sates hau ac ail times been willing tu conclude a wreaty when the 
practice of wupressmcnt should cease on the part of the British. 
No mgt is yete ded by the (roaty; and every asseition to the eon. 
trary ay Micorrects Mae J. spoke ac some Jougth, and would have 
goue more fully into the suryjeet but tor the lateness of the hour, 

Mr. Stockton spoke in explanation, aud ii supportol bis position 
that the mghts asserted by us aud uot recogiuized ia the titaty, 
Were tberedy yielded. 

Mr. Eypes rose to reply to the position, which had been laid 
down by Me. Stocktoa ih regard to the common Jaw, respecting 
jtreatis. If the war in Europe contiiues, and the practice of in- 
_pressncnt also coutiuiued, at che time the eaty was concluded, the 
| argusnent oF the geathonan trom New-Jers:y would have been 

irresistiblee But, the tacts are the very reverse. Before the conciu- 

jsron of the treaty, tie practice hae ceased—it no longer had exis 
,tence. ihe abaidonment by the United Slates can in no Way be 
coustrucd to eimbrace any other practices and Clans than wose 
that are acmaliy in existence. Li the gertlemau’s positron was 
| currect, it applied with equal force to the opposite side of the ques- 
} ou; and the gentletuan woud bardly comtend that Britain has 
‘forever abacdoned ler right to blockade au eneasy’s port or Empress 
her own Giezens durmg war. What mi facet are the ¢ reumstanees? 
| Grea’ Britain claimed aright to bapress our seamen, and to establiste 
/MbiNutable blockades. We resisted both pretensions. Ln the mean 
‘tine, before a peace, circumsta ces occur which make them both 
useless tu her, aad both are withdrawn by Great Britam. As the 
| War Was cuinmenced by Us to resist, aid by Britain to entoree those 
| pretensions, the Conciunon, iM any, irresisubly follows, that that 
jand not tis guvernumcat has abandoned it elas. 

Mr. Grosvenor said, en passant, that ciihcr he or the gentleman 
from Va. had totally tmstaken the principles of national law. 

The question, having been loudiy calied for, was at length put, and 
of course terminated this interesting debate. 





From the Aurora. he following extract of a let 
ter trom an American prisoner im Nassau, N. P. to 
ius mother in Philadelphia, exhibits another evidence 
of the cruelty with which our citizens are treated 
‘by the British, and forms a remarkable contrast to 

the generusity and delicacy which such of our ene- 
linies us lave been so lucky as to full into our hands, 
have experienced. Whiuist our citizens have nota 
second shirt to their backs, and are kept in a state 
little short of starvation, it appears that British pri- 
sohers are pérmitted to revcl in every luxury, and 
to enjoy such privileges, as it would be extraordina- 
iy indeed if they did not use as the means of effect: 
ings thelr EsCape: 

“On board of the prison ship, port of Nassau, March 10, 1814. 

**Myseif and a great many of my vrave countrymen 
have been suffering every deprivation on board of this 
old prison ship, ior 12 monihs and more—our allow- 
ance is 14 pound of bread, lialf a pound of beef, and 
1 gill of rice per day, the weight very scanty and the 
provisions of the very worst kind; we have not a s¢- 
cond shirt to our backs, and those we have on mostly 
in tatters. We are used with as much barbarity 4s 
| though we were Turks, and are obliged to fetch wood 
| and water with a gang of African soldiers with naked 
| bayonets at our backs, and hardly allowed to say our 

lives areourown. If this is the way America allows 
| her defenders to be treated, she ought no longer to be 

culled a free country; but. we have every reason to be- 
_ lieve that our government knows nothing of our suf: 
| ferings, otherwise they would have taken measures 
| to bring us away from this wretched place. We still 
Lindulge ourselves with the hope that something will 
speedily be done for us.” SAML. DAVIS- 
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MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM CARROLL, 


OF TENNESSEE. 
From the National Intelligencer. When 


the long and bloody conflict in Europe was 
brought to a close, the British government 
ceased to have use in that quarter of the 
world, for those generals and soldiers that had 
triumphed over the “hero” who by a long se- 
ries of brilliant achievments had attained the 
summit of military glory, and eretted for 
himself a mdiument of deathless fame. The 
war with this country still continuing, the 
court of St. James’ determined to transport 
those hardy veterans to our shores; and in 
the intoxication of her pride, resolved to 
mike the scourgers of France the conyuerors 
of Amevica. Our devoted land, her generals 
believed, was destined by fate to be a second 
theatre on which they might display their 
greatness; and their gross ignorance present- 
ed nothing but scenes of splendid glory to 
their minds. Their first effort, the destruc- 
‘ion of the capitol of the republic; but too 
strongly wacouraged theirexpectation«: it Was, 
however, reserved for the stern and rugged 
sons of the west, to teach them how vain and 
delasive were their hopes—to tear from their 
beows those laurels which valor unparalleled 
had wrung from tie heroes of Marengo and 
Austerlitz, and shew them the “might t/t 
slumbers” ina freeman’s soul. 

The late events which have transpired at 


ral Jackson was ordered to descénd the Mis« 
sissippi with a corps of volunteers for the de- 
fenee of the lower countrits: he immediately 
appointéd captain Carroll brigace inspector to 
hiscommand. Although these troops were 
soon disbanded, they displayed a correctness 
of discipline, whilst at Natchez. that called 
forth the praises of the late gallant general 
Covitigton. | 

In the fall of 1813, hostilities commenced 
between the government of the United States 
and the Creek Indians—the troops from thé 
state of Tennessee were placed under the com- 
mand of generai Jackson: at the time they 
were called out, major Carroll was absent at 
Pittsburg on private business; No sooner did 
the news reach him that an army was advane- 
ing against the hostile Creeks, than he set off 
and reached géneral Jackson's head-quarters 
when he had but just arrived on the borders 
of the enetny’s country, and was the succeed- 
ing day announced in a general order to thé 
larmy as inspecter general. 


| In the first genéral engagement which took 
place with the Indians, to colonel Carroll, at 
his own particular request, was assigned the 
|honorable command of the van of the army, 
200 strong. With this smail division. his ors 
ders were to proceéd and bring on the beitla, 
‘and undercolor of a retreat to draw the ene« 
imy into open action. He succeeded in heats 





New Orleans, are so glorious and important)ing them trom behiAd a motass which shel. 
to this country, thatthe public mind naturally | tered and obscured thein froth out troopsitt 
wishes to know something of the character!a short time the battle became general, end 
of those who were actors in the “grand dra-;the en¢my were completely routed with thé 
mi.” Among those who arded in those times |loss of 300 killed. On this first occasion, cé}. 
of darkest peril, none stands more conspicu-| Carroll practically evinced his bravery etd 


ous than major-general Carroll; of whom 1| 
design to give the public a brief biography. 
General William Carroll was born near 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and was bred to the 
mercantile profession—in thé year 1810 he 
einigrated to the state of Tennessee, and set- 
tiéd in Nashville, where he has ever sincé re- 
sided. From his youth, he was delighted 
wiih the study of tactics. and evinced an éar- 
ly attachment to that profession in which he 


military talents. During the hottest of thé 
engagement, he rode in front, betiveeh the 
combatants, encouraging his soldiers by hig 
conduct and his aetions; nor would he rét.ré 
for a rhoment, although he was earnestl? en- 
treated by his command, who viewed his ac- 
tions with admiration afd fear. The com- 
manding general, in his official report of this 
battle, makes most honorablé mention of hig 
services. After lying in quarlers a short 


has lately shone with such splendor. A shortitime, this force was disbanded atid oné lése 


tine previous to the declaration of tvar, he 
was elected captain of the “Nashville Uniform 
Volunteers,” whose services were tendered 
to, and aecepted by the general government. 
The skill and industry which he displayed in| 
training and instructing this company in their 
duty, together with the rapid improvement 
Which they made, justly challenged the ad- 
miration cf those who witnessed their exact 


numerous, consisting of mounted gun-iren ahd 
oné company of artillery; made an iheursion 
into the véry inlerior of the enemy's couhtty, 
and fought oi that occasion several obstinat é 
and bloody battles, ih all of whieh eclonel 
Carroll gallantly shared, being always fore. 
most in thé post of danger, Onthe morning 
of the 22d January, 1814, just fit the bréek 





discipline. He continued to study with avidi- 


of day, general Jackson's forces were attack~ 
ed by alarge body of Indians. who fought 


ty the most approved tracts in military science! with desperation, and maintained the ¢onflict 

—and his unabated zeal soon stored his mind/for neat an hout. Colonél Carroll, as twas 

with a fund of information, which has con-|his constant practice, hastened to the wing of 

tributed to render lasting benefits to his coun-|the army, where the onset was madé. eontt- 

Sry. Soon after the deewtaration nF War, gene-'nued to ride rp and down the lines whilst the 
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combat lasted; and when the enemy were 
beaten, headed the pursuit. 

‘The want of provisions, and ‘the smallness 
of his force, after detailing attendants for the 
wounded in two several engagements which 
took place on that day, induced general Jack- 
son to fall back upon his fortifications, at fort 


S.rot rer on the Coosee, and await the arrival! 


of a large body of troops who were then has- 
tening to his command. ‘Theorder of march 
inv imably pursued by the commanding gene- 
val in passing through the enemy’s country, 
consisted of three columns, the righé, lefé and 
centre, which last was intended as a corps de 
reserve; besides which there was an advance 
aniarear guard: the whole protected from 
surprise by detached par rties of spies and flank- 
ers. Thus arranged, the army by a quick 
and rapid mancwuvire, could be drawn up ina 
hollow square, an order of battle admirably | 
caleulated for Indian warfare. Whilst on his 


by nature, and rendered so strong by art, 
that artillery could make no impression upon 
it. It only remained.as a last alternative, to 
storm their fortifications—this. was immedi. 
ately determined upon by the commanding 
general, and our troops rushing forward un. 
der a heavy fire from the enemy, carried their 
breastwork.. The loss of the indians was im- 
mense; general Jackson in his official report, 
estimates it at $00 in killed, wounded and pri- 
soners. Until near the close of the day, a 
party of 40 or 50 of the enemy, sheltering 
themselves under aheap of brush, continued 
to fire upon our troops, and killed several of. 
ficers and men, whilst from their situation. 
small arms could have no effect upon them. 
At his own request, colonel Carroll took cor 
mand of a small detachment, instantly sive. 
ed upon the Indians bayonet fixed, and routed 





them. Inthis small encounter, he received a 
‘severe flesh wound inthe body: this. however, 


return march, the cor minanding: general, from | did not for a moment abate his activity as an 


every information he could obtain, epprehend- 
ed an aitack from the enemy. 


Vision, Seing the post of greatest trust and | 


officer; he still attended in the most punctual 


The rear di-| | manner, his official duties. 


After this engagement, the Indians, con- 


resposibility. and the side— on W) sich the at-! vinced of their inability any longer to maintain 


Ww as placed un- | 
On the. 


tack vould be made, if ata 
der the command of colonel! c uvroll. 
morning of 
cleared i its fortifications, and taken up the 
of marc! 4, when the Indians commenced a fu-, 
rious attack, accompanied with hideous yel- 
ling, on the rear guard and the rear of the 

right and leftcolumns. Such was the extra- 
ordinary panic which this desperate onset 
struck into our troops, that the whole gave 
way, except about 30, who remained on the 
ground with colonel Carroli—with this small 
force he continued to combat the Indians un- 
til half his numbers were killed or wounded: 
he at length tell back upon the corps of artil- 
lery, w} hich had also nobly stood its ground, 
and was then maintaining, with their mus- 
keiry, a sanguinary and unequal conflict with 
the enemy. In afew minutes a six pounder 
Was brought to bear upon them, and several 
rounds of grape shot compelled them to give: 
way and fiy to the adjacent hills, By this’ 


the 2ith, the army had scarcely) 
line! C reek war produced, no oflicer displayed more 


‘the field, sued for peace, and a treaty was 
shortly efter concluded, 


‘Through the whole of the battles which the 


gallantry, or retired from the field with more 
honor than the subject of this memoir. He 
was ever viewed by the commanding genera! 
as an officer in whom the most important trus' 
could be placed, and consequently held the 
first rank in his estimation. 

Some time in the month of October, gene 
ral Jackson was appointed a major- general i in 
the army of the United States, which ap- 
pointment having vacated the command of 
the 2d division of the Tennessee militia, colo- 
nel Carroll was elected, by the field officers of 
that division, their major-general. The very 
same month, the governor of Tennessee, by 











special directions from the general govern- 
ment, ordered out 3000 from general Carroll's 

‘division, to be embarked for the defence of 
New. Orleans. ‘The command of these troops 





time colonel Carroll and his Spartan band | devolved on general Carroll. They according- 
were veinforced by troops from the advance ly rendezv oused at Nashville on the 13th No- 
of thearmy, and the Indians being pursued | veinber, 1814, were instantly equipped, organ- 


a considerable distance, sustained a heavy | 
loss. This was unquestionably the hardest 
fought action during the Creek war: and the 
handful of men, who “few but undismayed,” 
bravely resolved to conquer or die, received 
from the commanding general and the army 
the highest encomiums. 

Colonel Carroll gloriously participated in 
the signal defeat which the Indians. sustained 


at Tehiupoar on the Tialapoose—a defeat so 


ruinous to the enemy, that it produced an im- 
mediate peace. The Indians had strongly. 


fortified themselves in a place so commanding 





ized and provisioned; and landed ‘at New Or- 
leans after a passage of 1300 miles, in the 
short space of twenty-two days. ‘I'o some 
who are unacquainted with such celerity ‘ot 
motion, this cireumstance may appear inere- 
dibie; but thousands can testify the fact. He 
arrived at New Orleans at the very moment 
when dangers began to thicken, and by his 
timely appearance, saved the city, no doubi, 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. 
After general Coffee had returned from an 
engagement which he had with the advanced 
posts of the enemy (if which, bv his valor, fre 
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gave a happy presage of the glorious termina- 
tion of the invasion) general Jackson chose an 
excellent situation a few miles below the city, 
and instantly commenced fortifying. His 
fvont was protected by a ditch and breastwork 
and his wings were secured by the Mississip- 
pi, on the right, and a deep swamp on the 
left. ‘I'he enemy encamped in full view of 
our forces, at the distance of a mile, and also 
threw up ample fortifications for his defence. 
A handsome plain intervened between the 
two armies, in which, during the siege, seve- 
yal warm encounters took place. 

On the 28th December, the enemy made a 
shew of storming the American entrench- 
ments by advancing some columns in their 
front. Genera! Carro!l, with his brave divi- 
sion, met the strongest column, attacked, and 
compelled them to retire to their works.— 


That very spot which but a few minutes be- 
fore pressed a continual cisimor on the ear, 
now resembled a huge charnéi house; wlee 
uninterrupted quietness reigns. The enemy 
at length reached the ditch, and the command 
fire! was given. In one discharge— ip cre 
instant, a terrible and destructive flash went 


forth, andan awful moment seaied the death of 


hundreds. The ground was strewec_ with tle 
dead and the dying. ‘Thus unexpectecly thrown 
into confusion, the proud conquerors of Europe 
gave way to the yeomanry of Tennessee, who 
then for the first time faced a foe in battle. 
Twice and thrice did the officers rally ond 
lead them to the charge, but the-same tate 
awaited their tco daring attempts. are a Gread 
example convinced them that every attack, 
without any hope of success, wes certain 
death to thousands. <A retreat instently tuck 


he British troops suffered essentially, whilst | place, with a loss of men and officers almest 
our loss amounted to only twelve killed and |beyond belief. ‘The whole, in killec, wound- 
twenty wounded. Another attempt of storm-|ed and prisoners, amounting to not less’than 
ing was manifested on the first day of Janu-|2,500. The American army lost only six 
ary, 1815, and he again retired with loss.—| killed and about double tlat nuniber vw cund- 
Qn the 6th he made a third “demonstration,’|ed. Lieutenant-general Packenbam ane ma- 
with similar ill success. On the ever memo-'jor-general Gibbs were killed, and general 
rable morning of the 8th, the enemy evinced| Keane severely wounded: a number of fieid 
etecmination to bring the doubtfal conflict and platoon officers were made prisoners, and 
tean issue He advanced with the flower of about 400 privates. 
his army—the victors of Toulouse—the bloo-| During the battle on the lines personally 
dy conquerovs of St Sebastians; headed by|commanded by Gen. Jackson, Gen. Morgan, 
the favorite pupil of the duke of Weliington,|who had command of the batteries on the 
licutenant-general sir Kdward Packenham.—| right bank of the Mississippi, was driven 








Viaving been informed, the over evening, by/from his entrenchments by the enemy So 


a deserier, that the Tennessee division was|soon as the affair was communicated to the 
posted on the centre of the fortifications,and|commander in chief, he ordered Gen. Car- 
being also informed from the same soutes, /TO} to pass the river, take command of Gen. 
that they would inevitably give way at the! Morgan’s detachment, and forcé the enemy 
first oaset, the British commander moved his| from their new acquisition. This was an 
heaviest column against the point occupied by | hour of disagreeable suspense to Gen. Carrol 
general Carroll. Within seventy-five yards|—to head abody of men, who had just mace 
of the American entrenchments, the enemy,!a precipitate retreat before their foe-—to 
with a degree of courage that gives him im- storm a fortification which he supposed to Le 
mortal honor, displayed his columns, though ,defended by veteran troops, were objects of 
he was suffering immensely, by incessant dis-/sufficient magnitude to kindle the doubt a: d 
charges of artillery, directed from the Ameri. excite the ambition of a young and aspiring 
can batteries. General Carroll gave positive; general. Having drawn up his men, he ad- 
orders to his troops to reserve their fire, un |dresed them in language adapted to the im- 
til the near approach of the enemy presented | portance of the occasion, and finally bace 
asuve mark. With a firm and regular pace|them prepare for death or victory. His ce- 
the British columns advanaed to the attack,|clarations were received with loud accleme- 
‘still as the breeze, but dreadful as thestorm.’|tions, and those very soldiers, who only a 
Then it was, that the young warrior who had|few hours before had fled in confusion, in- 
braved the tempestuous surge in quest of con-|treated their general to lead them to batt'e. 
quest and new glory, counted on certain vic-; Whilst advancing in regular orcer, he wes 
tory, and an ample reward for all his toil anid informed that the enemy had ceserted the 
danger. He looked forward with extacy to batteries. ‘Vhis quick and unexpected re¢tin- 
the hours that should bear him to his native! quishment fortunately saved the loss of ma- 
home, crowned with unfading laurels—but|ny lives, and Gen Carroll, having replaced 
the will of heaven had decreed it otherwise. ;the American troops et their former pes‘, 1¢- 
On the other hand, the stillness of death per-|passed the river to hisown division. ‘Khe 
vaded the American lines—not a whisper dis-| British, thus completely foiled in their at- 
turbed the universal silence, nor was the dis-'tacks; and confounded in their expectations, 
‘charge of asolitary gun heard from the ranks. retréated to their ships and left the countiy 
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free from invasion. It was in this last and)tary discipline—and while they feared him as 
great defeat, General Carroll and his divi-|a general, they loved him asa friend and pro 
sion, gathered imperishable laurels. QOccu-|tector. On his return from New Orleans ts 


pying the weakest point of the fortification, 
it was the point of danger, but their unequal- 
Jed bravery made it the point of glory. 

The restoration of peace, which was short- 
ly after declared, rendered his further stay 
at New Orleans unnecessary. He was ac- 
cordingly ordered to march his men home 
and discharge them.—This he did with as 
much dispatch as his conduct on former oc. 
casions displayed. On his return he was met 
by thousands, who greeted his safe arrival 
with Joy and satisfaction, 

General Carroll is upwards of twenty-six 
years old: He is of a large athletic form, and 
capable of undergoing much fatigue. In his 
disposition, he is sanguine and zealous. AI- 
though he has not received the advantages of 
2 tirgt rate literary education, he is possessed 
of a strong and vigorous intellect. No one 
more ardently loves a friend, or sooner for- 
gives an enemy. As a military disciplina- 
rien, he is certainly inferior to none; and in 
thus triining and instructing his troops he 
tases considerable delight. That bold and 
decisive determination and rapid motion, 
which has ever characterised great generals, 
and which so often carries defeat and ruin in- 
to an enemy’s camp, is conspicuous in gene- 
ral Carroll’s conduct. His quick and unex- 
ampied passage from Nashville to New Or- 
leans, is one instance, if no other could be 
adduced, of his worth in this respect. The 
avaricious trader, who exerts every power to 
reach ihe market hefore the current prices 
are depressed, never descended in one beat 
the Mississipoi, sc rapidly as general Carrol, 
at the head of 35090 men who had just been 
drawn from their families and firesides. His 
fortunate arrival at an hour when the clouds 
of danger began to blacken, was in a great 
dezree the salvation of that country from the 
iron grasp of a vaunting foe: and the citizens 
or New Orleans will never cease to mark the 
landing of general Carroll as the grand 
cpockh ot their territorial importance.—T here 
1s no trait in his character more eminent 
¢han his humanity to the sick. ‘The troops 
of his division were extremely unhealthy at 
New Orleans, and many were suddenly tak- 
en down whilst marching home. ‘I'o these 
he gave every assistance that possibly lay in 
his power.—-He would hourly and daily, 
svhen not officially engaged, visit the hospi- 
tals, and administer to their wants. But for 
ell thig he had his recompense; for never was 
# general more beloved by his troops, They 
witnessed his anxious solicitude for their 
tvelfure—they witnessed his attention to their 
necessities—they saw him endeavor in every 
jnstance to unite his duty and their conveni. 
once, and withal, his rigid adherence to mili- 


Nashville, a distance of $00 miles, he march- 
ed the whole way on foot, delivering up hig 
horse for the benefit of the sick, thus choos- 
ing to set, by his example, a medel of pa- 
tience to eyery individual under his com. 
mand, 





— —_——E— 
Dr. Inglis’s Sermon. 

The following is the conclusion of a sermon 
delivered by the rev. Dr. InGuis, before 
the regiment of artillery, on Sunday the 
2nd day of October 1814, in the city of Bal- 
timore. 

“That I may give to what has been said a 
more special direction, ] will close by address- 
ing a fe-y words to the military part of my 
audience. 

The schemes of military enterprize, like 
all other human evising, owe their success to 
2 controling Providence. Not only is yow 
breath in the hand of God, but “all your ways 
are his.” Your best concerted plans would 
prove abortive, were it not for his blessing 
and countenance. The skilland discipline of 
scientific officers, of long practised engineers 
and veteran legions, avail notan enemy, whom 
heaven’s succours fail. Hence your spirits 
were steeled to breast the shockof battle: your 
nerves were strung for the charge: the ming- 
led and well attempered valor and discretion 
of your commanders, gave to your energies a 
firm, an impressive, and a successful directicn. 
Hence the field remains your own; and Jong 
may it remain so! Hence so little mortality 
from the showers of hostile explosion. Hence 
so many a gailant spirit survives, to be the 
pride and future defence of his country.—— 
Hence the safety of our city; no flames en- 
wrapping its edifices; no pillage desolating its 
fair and once prosperous avenues. Hence af- 
tera night of awful darkness, interrupted by 
the yet more awful! fires of bombardment, 
while the thunder of hostile squadrons poured 
iis long and terrific echo from hill to hill, 
around ourhomes, our wives and our children, 
the flag of the republic waves on our ram- 
parts; scattering from every undulation, 
through an atmosphere of glory, the defiance 
of the free, and the gratitude of the delivered! 

Yes, soldiers—yes, countrymen——these 
were well fought fields. Refuse not to 
give God the glory! The republic will be 
just to you and your brethren, as the brave 
instruments of her safety. 

Itere let grateful remembrance pause IF 
tenderness on the grassy sod, that covers the 
remains of our heroes. Thanks be to God, 
not many have fallen. But the few, how €s- 
timable in life, how memorable in death, how 
dear to the heart of patriotism and of friend- 

















ship! Their country never will forget them... 
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An imperishable monument stands for them | 
in the bosoms of their fellow citizens, who 
will not fail to teach their children, that-by 
the blood of these valiant men the public 
safety was providentially secured. At that 
home, and in those walks, where the wel- 
coming smile was met, and the generous 
evasp of friendship felt, and the embrace of 
domestic tenderness given and returned, the 
heroes will be sought in vain.—This,’ at least, 
js our consolation; let it be the consolation of 
those who loved them best: they died, as the 
patriot soldier would desire to die, in the de- 
fence of all that is dear to freemen: a death 
sanctioned by Him in whose “hands our 
breath is, and whose are all our ways.’ May 
they rest in peace, each in his narrow bed 
covered by verdure ever fresh, and wild flow- 
ers ever blooming! And may the kindliest 
dew of Heaven disti] upon their graves, an 
emblem of our tears! 

But shall we forget our brethren whom 
the fate of battle has placed in captivity ? Far 
from their natal soil, and the land of their a- 
doption; far from the comforts and the bland- 


objects in view, you: take the sword, you em- 
brace an honorable calling. You obey the 
high and holy behest of religion. You glori- 
fy that God at whose will you hold exisience; 
and if you fall, you fall by his command and 
with his approbation. 

If, however, you would secure the Divine 
approbation, not of life's last solemn act 
alone, but of all its previous stages, allow me 
to remind you that there are vices peculiar to 
the military profession, which you are bound 
to avoid, and virtues which you are bound to 
cultivate. Shall it be said that the coldiers of 
freedom, citizens who fight not for a court 
or a conquerer, but for their country; patri- 
‘ots who present their breasts tothe steel, that 
flashes destruction upon the vitals of the re- 
public—shal] it be said that they resign them-. 
selves to the impulses of the same impious, li- 
bidinous, debauched, cruel, rapacious end pro- 
fligate spirit, which too commonly reigns in 
the camps of European and Asiatic hirelings? 
Of men who fight in any cause and make a 
trade of carnage! I trust, beloved brethren, 
the solemnities, to partake of which you this 





ishmeats of family, of friendship, and of that 
social intercourse, on which early and long) 


day approach the altars of the Lord of hosts, 
in concurrence with your deportment hither- 
to, afford a pledge that ycu will not disgrace 





perpetuated habits stamp the most interest-| 
ing value; far from the softaccents and sweet! 


the American name, by treading in the inter- 


. | a. 
emile of home; they are cast among stran-|dicted and abhorred steps of such men. I 


gers. Their feet are doomed to press other 
and less friendly shores. The son of liberty 
feels that his willis no longer his own. May 


will hope that you aspire not more to be sol- 
diers of your country, then soldiers of Jesus 
Christ; and that, as you have renounced ma- 





that God whose pres¢nce is limited to no pe-\ny comforts and eneountered many pri- 
culiar spot, be their companion and their|vations in the service of the state, so you 


ptay! May he soften the distress of captivity;are ready to take up the cross to endure - 


by the consolations of his benignant spirit !| 

And, in his own time, may he restore them: 

all to us, and their country, confirmed in! 

the loftiest sentiment of duty, and built up’ 
? 

in the deepest and strongest convictions of, 

piety ! | 

From the dead and the imprisoned, I turn| 
once more to the living and the free. Brave: 
countrymen! indulge me with a word or two! 
in addition to what has been said, and your) 
attention shall be relieved. The Gop “in, 
whose hands your breath is, and whose are 
all your ways,” fail not, in every particular 
of a soldier’s duty, to “glorify,” 

The most appropriate duty of the soldier, 
you have evinced, that you well know to dis-| 
charge. 
with honorable resolution to offer yourselves 
to the toils and the perils ef future fields, 





2 christian virtue, 


And,I doubt not, you are prepared| 


Whenever the safety of your country shall be) 
menaced by the invader. ‘I'rue patriotism is| 


hardness, to march in the arduous path of 
self-denial, to abjure every species of ex- 


cess, and torelinquish all locse and irreli- 


gious habits, that you may serve with repute, 
success and triumph, under the Son of God, 
the immortal captain of salvation. 

Thus doing, you will glorify that Almighty 
Being “in whose hands your breath is, and 
whose are all your ways.” Thus living, you 
will be rewarded with his approval. Thus, 
faithful alike to heaven and to your country, 
your death, whenever it shall occur, will be 
glorious to the soldier and eterna!ly blessed 
to the man!” 








Useful Hints. 


From the National Intelligencer —Peace having 
taken place between the United States and Great 
Britian, and the most friendly intercourse having 
been established between the two nations, which 
has been, in a certain degree, demonsirated by the 


Our religion is the nurse! visits which several British officers, Aigh in rank, 
Sg 


of loyalty and public spirit. It authorises us|have “honoured us with’—It becomes now the cuty 


to contend—it teaches us to die for thesanc- 
tity of our altars and the security of our dwel- 
jings—for the legitimate rights of cur compa- 
triots, and the tranquility of those who shall 
some after us. When, therefore, with such 


ofevery sood citizen to shew his gratitude to that 
magnanimous nation, for the repeated acts of lideral- 
ityand gererosity we have experienced from them 
during the late “unnatural war,” and, as there is x 











probability of a still greater number resortung to 


ithis country for the purpose of obtaining a correct 
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i-nowledge of a. people whom they have condescended 
to honor with their notice—we propose, with a 
view of assisting those who have evinced a dispo- 
sition of fofwarding the intentions of his majesty’s 
government and officers, to point out such course, 
as will be most likely to enable them to prepare 
themselves to answer the inquiries of our illustrious 
visitors, and to make themselves acquainted, in 
time, with all the information which will be desira- 
ble to them; and, with this object in view, we pub- 
fish an ofder in council of the 28th of January, 1806, 
and certain extracts from the private instructions 
to the commanders of his majesty’s ships, to which 
those ordérs relate.’ They have fallen into our hands 
during the existence of our “unwarrantable hostil- 
ities,” and as every means were adopted to prevent 
our countrymen from obtaining possession of them, 
we deem it now a duty weowe to his majesty, to 
make such use of them as will be most likely to for- 
ward the object for whicii they were issued. 

The officers of our navy and army will readily 
perceive the propriety of inviting them to their ships 
and to their fortresses; they ought to take them to our 
navy yards, to our arsenals, and depots of public 
stores—they ought to be made acquainted with all 
our naval improvements, and our improvements in 
military matters. Shew them our repeating guns, 
our steam frigates, our torpedoes, our mufes—the 
manner of mounting and marking our guns and fit- 
ting wp our magazines. Instruct them in the muan- 
ner of disciplining our crews; teach them the dye- 
ways to our towns; the best landing places tor troops; 
point out to them the most assailable points; and in 
fact do not let them depart ignorant of any of the 
circumstances, a knowledge of which would be desi- 
rable to his.majesty, or useful to him in the event 
of our forgetting again our duty and respect for our 
mother country.—Let them besr in mind that every 
British officer is the avent of his sovereign, employ- 
ed for all the purposes mentioned in the instruc- 
tions which follow, and that common courtesy re-| 
quires, when they thus “ honor us” with their pre-| 
sence, that we should, not only feast them most) 
sumptuously with ali the delicacies that our own) 
and other countries affurd, but we should also take | 
every method of convincing them how vastly pleas- 
ed we are to have an opportunity of removing every 
obstacle to their obtaining the most perfect know- 
ledge of every matter calculated to enable them, in 
any future war, to desolate and lay waste our coun. | 
try. The time of peace is the only proper time rag 
obtain the information pointed out by their instruc-/ 
tions, and surely no one would deprive himself of 
the pleasure, as well as of the Aono”, of aiding and 
assisting a British. officer in the laudable pursucé of 
knowledge, particularly when he reflects how easy a 
matter itis in England and in other parts of Europe 
to obtain access to similar objects. 

By the commussoners far executing the office of lore | 
_Fligh Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great 

Britain and freland, és. &c. &e. 

Bis majesty having been pleased, by his Order in 
Council, to establish the regulations and instructions 
contained in this book, for his naval service at sea; 
you are hereby required and directed to conform 
yourself agreeably thereto, and to take care that the | 
several officers under your command pay the most! 
strict attention and obedience to the saine, as far as | 
regards their respective duties. 

Given under our hands the 25th day of January, 
1806. (Signed) Barham, J. Gambier, Philip Patton, 

Carlies. 
othe respective officers commanding H. M. ships and vessels. 
By command of their Jordships, 
(Signed WM. MARSDEN, | 











Regulations and instructions relating to his majesty’ s 
service at sea, established by his majesty in counci. 


[exTRacr. | 


FORTIFICATIONS AND'LANDING PLACES, | 

The form, strength and position of fortifications, 
their elevation above the sea; the number, condition 
and size of the guns; how they cover and command 
the places where troops’may land; in what miner 
they defend watering places or anchorage; whethéy 
they are or are not attackable by ships or bomb. 
vessels: and how the annoyance they ure calculated 
to give to the the assailants by sea or land can be 
best avoided. 

These remarks are not only to be made in foreigen 
ports, when they can be done without giving offence 
or suspicion, but in our own settlements, for the 
better defence, whilst in possession of his majesty’s 
‘subjects, and for their re-eapture, if taken by an ene- 
my. Although it is not expected that all officers 
of the navy are qualified as engineers, to judge 
accurately of fortifications; yet they may describe 
them to the best of their judgment, and if officers 
apply their thoughts to those matters, they wil 
become better enabled to from an accurate judg. 
ment. - ’ 

I'rade and shipping.—-The best account that can 
be got of the trade and shipping of the ports visited, 
and wherein they consist. 

N. B. Dock yards and men of war t» be tiken 
particular notice of : enquiry to be made where shiv 
timber is obtained, and its gvality-and guantitu. 

You are to add drafts and plans (wita prope: 
references and explanations to accompany them) for 
the illustration of the above mentionea remarks, 
whenever the same can be done withou> giving 
umbrage or offence to the governor or inhabiiants of 
places belonging to powers in friendship with the 
king. 

By taking the Angles from Mast Head by tlie 





Hadley, observations necessary to form a Sketch of 
the Land are made so much out of sight that suspicion 
would not be raised: besides shoals and rocks «1 
much better distinguished from that e/evation than 
they could be from deck; and the admeusurement o! 
distances in foreign ports is readily effected, wit hcu' 
giving alarm, by the motion of sound; the velocily oi 
which is 1142 feet in a second of time, 

You are by the first safe conveyance after the 
expiration of every six months, or oftener as occasion 
may occur, to transmit the said book to their lord- 
ship’s secretary, together with any drafts or plan: 
which may be too large to be annexed to it; taking 
particular care that they are sealed up, and otherwise 
properly secured, to prevent their being exposed to 
the iuspection of any person, through whose hands 
they may pass, before they come to this office. 

Yor are to countenance and’ encourage sucly, per- 
sons, as you shall find disposed and qualified for that 
purpose, to make similar surveys and observations 
for their personal instruction and improvement, 
though not immediately necessary. 

(7 Every British naval commander receives 2 copy 
of the instructions, of which the foregoing are 
extracts, on his taking command of a ship of war, 
and he is bound under heavy penalties to destroy 
them to prevent their falling into the hands of «n 
enemy. Two of the books, and uvo only, have 
fallen into our hands, and it is a duty we owe to 
ourselves and to the world to make known the policy 
of that nation. Let us not forget their incursions 
to Washington, to Baltimore, to New Orleans, and 
that they could only have been effected by a perfec: 
knowledge of the country; and above ell, let us 
remember ) DARTMOOR. 
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Military Anecdotes. Military courtesy— When major-general 
FROM THE PORT FOLIO. Ryal, who was made prisoner at the battle. 
Military Secrecy.—An essential charac- of Niagara, proffered his sword, in token, of 
reristic of an able captain, is to be completely ey ON SHLOR, to colonel Jessup, who command- 
master of his own secrets. Ifa commander's |© the capturing party, the generous young 
views be known to his officers they may be-|4™erican courteously declined accepting it, 
come known to hisenemy. The fewer his con- with ee complimentary obseryation, that he 
fidants, therefore, the more secure will be his could not deprive of his sword an officer who 

jlans, and the more efficient his movements. had worn it with such distinguished honor. ‘. 
Géneral Brown though enamorated of On ae following day, when Jessup was set- 
social intercourse as a man, is remarkable asj Mg 1m Als tent smarting under his wounds, 
a commander, for retireing within himself, Ryal entered, and after. eulogising his con- 
and cousaling his pillow rather than his duct as an ig gad thanking him for his mag- 
friends. ‘This trait in the general’s character DEUS: expressing his regret at the in- 
was manifested on several oceasions in his |JUries ne had sustained in, battle, begged his 
Canadian campaign of 1814. He crossed the acceptance, as a favor to himself, of the same 
river Niagara with his army on the night of sword which he had refused when he might 
the second of Jaly; yet so completely had he have claimed it by right of. conqaest.—it 1$;a 
eoncealed iis intentions, that his offtcers, plain gold hilted sabre, with a blade unadorn- 
unsuspicious of the meditated movement, had ed by any figures, lettering or device, but of 
rate arranzements for celebrating the 4th on ne ay metal and most exquisite POnePs 5. 
the A-neviean side of thestrait, and had en-| 4” 4merccan sergeant —In the battle of Ni- 
gaged his company at dinner on the oceasion.| 85°", such was the Bes sig tte Pig col. Jes- 
The fifth was celebrated on the plains of| SU¥PS officers, that he was obliged to place his 
Chippewa standard in the hand. of a sergeant, whose 

' a “ty . ‘ ; € ’ ¢ ; > 9 . BNe 

The immediate consequence of this dexter- | RAME we think, was itch. : itt 
ous concealment was, the surprise andcap-|. ™ hile the colors, pierced with about.seven- 
ture of fort rie without bloodshed. ity balls, mere waving in the hand of this brave 
On the 17th of September following, | '!ow, Ns ower of grape-shot coming from 
under such a depth of secrecy did general! the enemy, cut the staff into three pieces.— 








Brown plan and execute, as completely to sur-| 
prize the works of general Dzummond in| 
opea day. Nothing could more decisively 
evince the superior generalship of the Ame-| 
commander. 


r 72 


Fitch deliberately gathered up the scattered 
fragments, turned to Jessup, who was nea” 
him, and said with a smile, “Look, colonei, 
how they have cut us.” In a moment after- 
wards, a ball passed through his body. But 


Superiority in action! : : 

is attributable in purt tothe bravery, discipline, ©ven that was insufficient to move him. — Alike 
and firmness of the soldiery, but an ascendan-| Powerful in person and resolute in mind, le 
cy in planning and movement is a proof of neither fell nor flinched; but continued to 
superior talents in the com:manding general. | W®Ve his mutilated standard, until, becoming 

A British offecer.—When the British com-| faint with the loss of blood, he was forced to 
mandint of fort Erie was about to surren-|resign it into the hands of another. . 
der his post to general Brown, he made| Fitch recovered from his wound, and his 
his proposals for a capitulation to major|g00d conduct being reported to the secretary 
‘now volonel) Jessup, who led the van of/0f war, he was promoted toa second lieuten- 
the Anerican army. His terms were equal-|ancy, his commission bearing date from the 
ly dvief and singular. Totally regardless day onwhich he hadthus distinguished himself, 
of his reputation in arms, and actuated) The American soldiers. In the same bat- 
solely by a mercenary spirit, his only re-|tle, colonel Jessup suspecting that his troops 
quest was, that he and his brother officers} had expended nearly all their cartridges, pass- 
might be sufered to retain their baggage and|ed alony the rear of the line, to make inqui- 
elfects. The retention of side arms, the ho-,ry as to the fact. Several soldiers who lay 
nors of war, and every thing dear to the| mortally wounded, some of them actually in 
pride of a soldier were forgotten in the sordid| the agonies of death, hearing the inquiry, for- 
cupidity of gain. aot for a moment, in their devotion to their 

How different was the conduct of a brave} country, both the pain they endured and the 
young American, who was captured at the| approach of death, and called out, each one for 
fall of Charleston in our revolutionary war ?| himself, “Here are car ridges in my box, take 
Being potiteiy askel by a Britis officer, if|and dis'vibute them among. my companions.” 
tigre were any articles of property he parti | A soldier in the line exclaimed to his com- 
calarly wished to retain, he teplied with firm-|mander “my musket is shot to pieces.” His 
ness, pointing to his sword “if I could be in-|}comrade, who lay expiring with his wounds 
debted to an enemy forany thing, it would be! at the distance of a few feet, replied, in a voice 
for that which I might hereafter 
‘Tnee of my country.” 








? “4 
order—take and use her. 


use in de-j scarcely audible, “my musket is inexcellent 
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On one occasion during the late war on our 
frontiers the two hostile armies were, for a 
short time, so situated, that their out-centi- 
nels were within gan-shot of each other ‘T'o 
prevent unnecessary bloodshed and alarm, or- 
ders were given to the centinels not to fire, 
unless some suspicious movements sould be 
discovered. Under these circumstances, an 
American and a British soldier began to rate 
and rally each other from théir posts. Whe 
Englishman being the more experienced 
of the two in this mode of warfare, threw 
himself into a posture and made use of Jan- 
race too insulting for the American to bear. 
The latter, accordingly, after warning his an- 
tagonist, without effect, not to repeat the in- 
sult, fired at and actually wounded him while 
in one of his offensive attitudes. An alarm 
being thus gi#en, and mischief done not only 
unnecessarily but contrary to orders, the Ame- 
rican soldier was put under arrest, and called 
toa rigid account for his conduct. When under 
examination he made a frank confession of 
the whole affair, observing at the same time 


to his officer, “sir, I am sensible that I diso-| 
If 


beyed orders, and I knew it at the time. 
my conduct, therefore, deserves it, I will sub- 
mit without a murmur to be shot by my 
friends; but while | can ratse a musket Ill 
1¢ver bear to be insulted by my enemies.” 

On a representation of the facts to the Bri- 
tish commander, the American soldierescaped 
punishmentat his particular request, and even 
received from a generous enemy a compli- 
mentary acknowledgment of his manly spirit 
and nice sense of honor. 


. Ina skirmish during the late war, before 
a fort on our northwestern frontier, between 
a body of Kentucky volunteers and a few 
hundred British regulars and Indians, a mili- 
tia-man well known about Lexington for his 
strength and prowess, and dexterity as-a box- 
er, had fired from his rifie his last bullet. In 
this almost defenceless condition he was at- 
tacked by a British soldier nearly as large as 
himself, armed with a musket and bayonet. 
Untitted for contending with his antagonist en 
militaire, too stubborn to retreat, and deter- 
ed not to surrender, the hardy Kentuckyman 
‘2solved to rely on thearms which nature had 
given him. {le accordingly sprang on his foe 
with too much suddenness to receive either 


his tire or his bayonet, seized him by the! 


throat, and without even wailing to disarm 
him, dragged him a prisoner, with ail his ac- 
coutrements, into the fort 

To render the transaction the more remark- 
able, the American did not lose his rifie in the 
contest; butentered the gateway carrying her 
in one hand and leading his sturdy antagonist 
‘inthe other! It appeared that on first seiz- 
ing the Englishman he had tripped up his 
heels, and then granted him his life on the 


b] 


condition of his followin 


| ¢him without further 
resistance. . 





deel 





—— 


From the Ulster (Belfast) Recorder. 
Aitack on N. Orleans and retreat of the English army, 


We did flatter ourselves that we should 
have been spared the pzin of setting any more 
accounts of blood, and that the kind interpo- 
sition ot good fortune would have rescued 
|the brave and gallant soldier from the fate - 
that has awaited him. England has made ano 
ther experiment on the courage and discipline 
of American troops, and dearly indeed has 
ishe paid for the trial. ‘The battle at New Or. 
leans is decisive of the question between the 
new and the old world. It has demonstrated 

the Americans their invincibility whey 


oh tes 











\to 
‘united—and it dissipates the idle vision wit}, 
which Englishmen used to dazzle the under 
standings, that eight millions of men at threc 
thousand miles distance would suffer them- 
selves to be dictated to even by the conquerors 
of Bonaparte. fatal and calamitous indeed, 
has been the result of the last experiment 

The commander of the English army, sty 
KE. Packenhain, passed through a course o! 
‘brilliant achievments as the aid-de-camp o: 
ithe duke of Wellington—he left Furope fal) 
of honors, enjoying the affection of his brothe: 
soldiers, and the confidence of his general. It 
is painful to be obliged to relate that such 
man should have fallen in a conflict with the 
freest nation on the earth—or that 2500 brave 
men have fallen in a struggle, which the wis. 
dom and moderation of the governments of 
both countries had terminated. We have no 
experience of any engagement with America 
where the victory appears to beso complete to 
the latter, and the calamity so disastrous to the 
‘former, as the late attack upon N Orleans. 
|W hy twelve days should have been suffered to 
‘elapse from the 27th Dec. to the Sth Jan. be- 
fore the attack was made, we canaot yet dis- 
cover any satisfactory reason for. In all expe: 
ditions of this nature, it is obvious that the 
most rapid movements promise the most 
probable success 

The fatal dexterity with which the Ameri- 
can riile takes down the leading officery 
should have suggested the peculiar necessity 
of great caution. No doubt, whatever deter- 
mined courage could effect was done, and 
even if errors were committed, the soldier's 
grave on the field of battle should hide them 
forever from our observation. . This is a me- 
lancholy termination to a war which should 
never have been entered into. To Americait 
will be a lasting source of proud and animat- 
ing reflection—to England the foundatiou of 
bitterness and complaint. The mother, kind 
and affectionate, may be seen weeping for her 
gallant son, without even the consoling reflec- 
tion that he died ina struggle to put downtbe 
enemies of freedom. 
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Treatment of Prisoners. 


it has been suggested, and witli some plausibility, 
that the wanton and infamous falsehoods, as to the 
treatment of the Aostazes confined at Ipswich, that 
were piven Gurrericy to by the jacobin press of Aas. 
sachusetta, (incessatitly engaged to defend Greut 
Britain and villify their own couniry!) may have 
partially contributed to the cold insensibility with 
which the enemy regarded the sufferings and feel- 
ings of our people; unfortunate enough to come 
into their power. Perhaps it may—but we attri- 
bute it move to that haughty and unfeeling spirit 
tiat especially belongs to thé British characters 
The horrible murders on bourd the Jerséy prison 
stip during the revolution, furnish a precedent in 
the case that gives the idea peculiar force. 
be first of the articles that follow relate to the, 
treatment of those hostages and exhibit the jcaus- 
esofit. Let it be recollected, that while our own 
people were tused at Malifux in the manner de- 
scribed by the commissary-general of prisoners, 
that the more lenient treatment of the subjects of 
retaliation excited the sympathy and called forth 
ttie indignation of all the tender-Avarted and pious 
sacobins of tlie ast; the matter of the confinement 

ecoming even a subject of legislation in the gene- 
ral court of Jlassachusetis’ These men had no 
feeling, but for the enemy—no subject of rejoic- 
ing, but in the disgrace and discomfiture of their 
country. 

Copy of a letter from the high sheriff of Essex coun. 
Bi), Massachusetts, to James Prince, esquire, mai. 
shal of the district. ; 

; “Haverhill, January 31, 1814. 
Sin—Your letter of the 29ih instant is betore me, 

wherein you say, your conduct at the time of com- 

mitting some British prisoners to Ipswich goal; has 
been represented as unfeeling and savage, and ask 
as a favor that I would state what I heard arid saw 
at that time; and since, concerning the business.— 

Previous to your being introduced to me in October 

fast, at Ipswich, as. marshal of the district, 1 du riot 

recollect lever had any acquaintance with you. Af- 

ter a short conversation, you mentioned you had a 

number of British prisoners in one of the taverns, 

which you were ordered to commit to Ipswich gaol, 
and { think you shewed me the precepts, by virtue 
of which you were to commit them to the cells, or 
lower rooms of said prison. You then mentioned 
ty me; that the prisoners were not then informed 
that they Were to be confined in gaol, and said it 
was a disagreeable duty you had to perform to 
give them this information. From the appearance 
of your countetiance, arid the manfér in whitch you 
said this, | was fully persuaded you considered it a 
disagreeable duty you had to perform. I was not 
present when you made known your orders to the 
prisoners, or at their commitment. I visitetl the 
gaol afew days after their commitment, and found 
them chiefly in the lower roonis, or cells of the pri- 
son, and in convérsation with the prisoners, 1 in- 
formed them that I was sheriff of the county, and 
had the custody of the gol, arid wished to know if 
tuey had any complainis to make that I could reme- 
dy. Their gréatest complaint was their confine- 

Tierit ina gaol; their clotliing was not sufficient for 

the season, but they had Written to the British agent 


in Boston, and expected he would furnish them with} 


sufficient the next day. They said my deputy gaoler 
had done all he could to make their situation com- 
fortable; their food was good and sufficient, and 
they made no complaint to me of your titikindness to 


would, without delay; attend to the same. J receius 
edno further compluint from then, and did not seé 
them again till last week, when, hearing many re- 
ports of the sufferings of the prisoners in Ipswich 
gaol, I went to Ipswich (on Wednesday) and €alled 
on thé gentlemen you mentioned in your letter; and 
others; and requested them to accompany me to the. 
gaol. We Visited the prisoners in each room, and 
found they had been removed from the cells to upper 
und larger apartments, und were well accommodated, 
and said they had no compLaiaT TO MAKE, except 
their confinement. Théy were well cleilied, and had 
sufficient bedding, and allof them said, they had ra- 
ther be where they then were, than on board the prison 
ship. One sick pfisoner and his attendants were 
below; their todm was warm and comfortable, and 


+he was to be removed as soon as a stove could be 


fixed in an upper apartment forhii. In this state- 
ment, I have endeavoréd to relate all suchi facts as f 
now recollect, or think of importance, and although 
you and I are (I expect) pursuing differeat_politi¢s, 
yet you will find that party feeling has hot kept 
back any circuinstatice of importance. If this state- 
mefit will bé of any advantage to you, you are at li- 
berty to make such use of it as you may think pro- 
per. Il am, sir, your most obedietit, humble servant. 
7 BAILEY BARTLET, 
Sheriff of Essex county. 
[tt may be well to add, for the sake of those wha 


will believe nothing, except it comes from one of 


their own party, that B. Bartlet, esd. the writer of the 
above is, and of necessity, from his holding the office 
he does, must be, a thorough-going partizan of “te 
powers that be” in Massachusetts. } 
nails 
The following is the original order ufidet which 
those persons were put into close conlinement— 


" Office of Conimissary general of Prisoners, 
Washington, September 28, 1813. 

“Str—By late advices from Halifax, we are ine 
formed that the enemy have dealt out to anumber 
of prisoners of war in their possession at that place, 
a most inhuman and violent degree of punishment. 
They have actually thrown sixteen of our citizens, 
a descriptive list of whom i8 annexed, into dungeons 
thé ditheiisions of which are only nine feet by setien, 
having each a single grated light of about 24 
by 10 inches. The six officers of privateers lie 
together, tortured in one of these wretéhed holes, 
and five of the Chesapeake’s crew in each of two 
othéfs. The British authoritfés at Halifax have, 
moreover, selecied from the mass of our prisoners 
in their possession, and setit to England, on the plea 
of their being British subjects, one hundred seanen 
and fitty-nine soldiers.——These proceedi@gs cal! 
loudly on the government for redress. It is to be 
lamented, that this ¢an only. be had, by causihg the 
cruelty of the enemy to be felt also by their own 
subjects, individually innocent. Iam eéémmanded 
by ule president, that you will, with as little delay 
as possible, after the reception of this order, desig 
nate and confine in dungeons, similar; as neatly as 
possible; to those Ihave described, as used by 
the enemy, sixteen prisoners of War, British suds 
jects, now in your charge, or who will very soon be 
so placed, by the late arrangement, made as you ad« 
vised, of marching all the prisoners on the marie 
time frontiei east of you, to Salemi. That is to say, 
six officers of privateers; of as neatly equal rank as 
can be done with those enumerated in the annexed 
list now so confined at Halifax, and ten of the crew 
of the late British sloop of wat Boxer, that is to 





them. ¥ diveéted tliem, if ‘they should have any 
complaint to make, to address a letter tom-, andl 


Sup. vouPeurn. 


say, 1 boatswain. and 1 carpenter, or two petty offs 
cers of equal rank and edght pi Src 24 Ly ¥B 
B * 
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held in retaliation for the cruelty exercised by the 
enemy at Halitax, on a like number of our prisoners, 
as before stated. You will inform ail the unfortu, 
nate prisoners, so designated and confined, of the 
causes by which such a measure has been forced on 
us. Ihave the honor to be, &c. , | : 
“J. MASON. 
“J. Prince, esq marshal of Massa- ~-. ‘ 
chusetts, Boston. > 
The paragraph: that comes next is introduced as well for 
a sample of the manner in which the enemy was €x- 
tolled, as to lead to the statements below. . It had its 
birth at Boston, and was, extensively. circulated 
through the United,States. We veniuire to sav that 
not two papers, Cprebubiy not one_) that published tt, 
ever inserted the. detail of fuctsit gaverise to. 
“THE SAVAGE ENGLISH.’—Capiain. Bessom, late 
commander of the privateer Tomahawk, has arrived 
at Marblehead, and speaks in the highest terms of 
the treatment he received individually from the ofh- 
cers of tne-Buiwark, by whom he was capiured.— 
He says, that had he been the prince regent, himself, 
he could not have received more kindness and atten- 
tion than he did while a prisoner.” 


[ Read the following and learn the truth. ] 


speak with any of his officers. But when he eop. 
trasted his situatioa with that of his officers . ang 
men, it is not strange that he should be. compareq 
with so noble a character.—Having been with him in 
the capucity. of surgeon, I was kept with the off. 
cers and some boys in the cock pit. There beip 

four hatchways constantly open, made that the 


.jcoldest part of the ship. Our beds, clothes, & 


were towed through the water at the time of our 
going on board .(owing to the intoxication of lieut. 
Willis, the boarding officer, and the boats crew) ang 
some of them were lost. Nearly all the rest were 
stolen. The few remaining were delivered to ys; 
with.as much water as they could absorb, and we 
never had the privilege of carrying them on deck to 


We suffered for several severe cold nights without 
lying down, till at length, exhausted with cold, 
hunger and fatigue, we were compelled to dry our: 
beds with the wavmth of our bodies. Some of the 
officers of the Bulwark expressed a regret that our 
treatment should be such, but said the officers of 
the Harlequin privateer which they had previously 
captured, had conducted improperly while on board 
their ships, for which reason they could shew us no 
favors! My constitution not being able to support 





From the Essex Register. 

Treatinent of Americans on board H. B. M. ship Bulwark! 

Several statements having been made relative to 
my ‘reatment on board the Bulwark, I thought it my 
duty, as captain of the Tomahawk, to communicate 
the following : ot 
‘ My treatment while on board this ship was gene- 
vally very good—but that of all my officers and- men 
was inhuman and brutal beyond any thing I have be- 
fore witnessed. I was captured on Sunday 22d of 
January, about sunset my crew being brought on 
board, their baggage was taken from them, and laid 
on the quarter-deck for that night—the ensuing 
morning they were ordered up to pick out whatever 
beionged to them, when they found their trunks 
broken open and in several not the least thing re- 
maining. After being on board sixteen or seventeen 
hours, a bucket full of pea soup, (as they called it) 
without the least appearance or taste of a pea, was 
sent into ihe cockpit for seventeen officers, without 
galt, pepper, or any thing to get it out of the bucket 
with—this mess was seived out to them three times 
each week—the same kind of soup they had so fre- 
quently, my officers have: frequenily seen the ma- 
rines Washing their sbirts in—there was net one of 
them allowed to speak to me, to walk the quarter- 
deck or stop on the lower gun-deck. In fact every 
thing: was done to render them as miserable and un- 
happy as possible—hot satisfied with making our 


- men lay in the cable tiery after being two or three 


days, they. were ordered into the lower hold, where 
st was ancle deep in mud and water—in this situa- 
tion they were kept nearly seven weeks, till so much 
emaciated they had the appearance of dead rather 
than living men. PHILLIP BESSOM. 
Having noticed in the Gazette a very extravagant 
encomium on tlie officers of the Buawark, said to 
have been bestowed by captain Bessom of the late 
privateer Tomahawk, I am compelled from a sense 
of duty which I owe myself, and others which have 
suffered with me, by their unparalleled cruelty, to 
make known not 6nly our treatment, but that of cap- 


so great a load of cruelty, after suffering about three 
; weeks with a successjon of cold chills, I wus over- 
‘come by a violent fever, with delirium. At which 
time I was accused of insulting a couple. of mid. 
shipmen, who, in scuffling, trod.upon me, and was 
immediately put in the coal hole for punishment. 
The temperature of the hole being considerably high. 
er than the cock-pit, it had a very salutary effect. 
For although I found myself sitting on iron hoops, 
without any softer bed to rest upon, I was very hapz 
py in experiencing a moisture on my skin witha 
great alleviation from pain and cough. I spent three 
days in that situation, when I was taken up anable 
to walk, and laid in the cabin tier. It was then, for 
the first time, that I received some medical aid.— 
My fever from that time began to abate, but receiv- 
ing no other nourishment than prisoners allowance, 
which consisted of a small portion of peas, bread 
and salt beef, f made but slow progress in recover- 
ing my health, till we left the Bulwark. Our men 
were kept seventeen hotirs every Guy in the main 
hole, without beds or blankets. Such is the state 
of dissipation to which the officers of the Bulwark 
have arrived, that their savage cruelty is not a mat- 
ter of wonder. J; PARSONS, 
Surgeon of the late privateer Tomahawk. 


To the Editors of the Washingion City Gazette. — 
Gentlemen, ° 

The following statement was taken from the mouth ° 
of lieut. BENJAMIN BIRD, of Pennsylvania. By 
giving it a place in your paper you will oblige 2 
reader; and moreover it furnishes evidence, if any 
were wanting, of the inhuman cruelty practised 
towards American impressed citizens by the officers 
of the British Navy. * 

Licutenant Bird was taken prisoner with Colonel 
Boerstler, in the affair at Beaver Dam, was sent to, 
Halifax, from thence transported to London, in com- 
pany with the 23 prisoners said to be sent to England 
for trial as naturalized citizens of the United States 
found in arms. against the mother country. Lieut. 








tiin. Bessom, witile-on board that ship; which al. | 
though it was very different from ours, did not ap- | 
pear Like shewing him “quite so much respect as if | 
he hud been the prince regent.” He was (it is true) | 
so highly honored as to mess with the gunner, by | 
whom I have often heard captain B. say he was| 
abused with insolent language. <A sentry was con: | 
stautly kept over him and he was not allowed to 


Bird states that the prisoners suffered severely 
on the passage with privations and hunger, under 
expectation on their arrival of kinder treatment. 
Judge of their ‘isappointment; they were thrown 
into prison ships, three in number, in which they. 


found about 1500 American seamen, who had been 


impressed previous to the declaration of war, ad 
who had for years, many of thém, fought thie battles 
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of England, but who absolutely refused to imbrue ;- 


their hands in the blood of their countrymen, and 
for this refusal most of them had received six dozen 
of lashes at the gangway. 
Lieutenant Bird states, that he had this account 
from many of the sufferers; that many of them shew- | 
ed him their backs, covered with scars and seams, 
the indeliable marks of their sufferings. He states 
further, that on board of the ship in which he was 
confined, there were about 500 prisoners: the com- 
mon soldiers were confined in. the hold, rendered 
loathsome, filthy. and infectious by their numbers, 
without a change of linen: ‘they became infested 
and crawling with vermin, and died daily. In this 
situation, with ascanty allowance of damaged pro- 
visions, the seamen became desperate, broke their 
confinement, got on deck, threw the centinels over- 
board, and fifty-six of them jumped into the sea, 
with a view of swimming to shore, which some of 
them reached in safety, and fled tothe country— 
while others, being fired upon from boats, were 
killed on the passage; the bodies of 12 or 15 of 
whom were afterwards found on the shore: if, 
This, lieutenant Bird states, was the manner in 
which the prisoners were confined and treated, until 


ral Proctor’s army by general Harrison, the day after 
which, the officers were parolled, and the men sent 
into the country and better treated. 

Lieutenant Bird further states, that the twenty- 
three adopted citizens of the United States, charg- 
ed with pretended treason, were placed on the foot- 
ing of other prisoners, inasmu¢h as it appeared, 
on examination, that none of them had deserted 
from the British army; so that it appears that Great 
Britain has given up the idea of perpetual alle- 
giance. 





Let it be remembered, and we repeat it that it 
may. be— 
In the depots of prisoners in the district of Mas- 


Iought not to omit statiug to you, that on the 
morning (the Ist.day of the month) Cochet received 
from c:iptain C. his parole, and ordered hith. into 
the custody of a turnkey, captain Crownjnshield did 
in my presence, as also in th- presence of at least 
twenty American officers, call'ta the recollection of, 
and repeat.to Cochet, the whole “exceptionable con- 
versation” which he had previously asserted took 
place, on the part of captain Crowninshield, to bim; 
and then that he, Cochet, did »cknowledge that, in 
what captain Crowninshield said, there was no in- 
sult; that the offence was wholly in the manmer. 
I mention this fact, to show upon how slight a 
pretence this cool-biooded tyrant dared; not only to 
trifle with the sacred rights of an American citizen, 
but actually to deprive. an American officer of that 
portion of liberty, guaranteed to him by the cartel 
entered into between the two belligerents. 
The instance of captain Crowninshield is but one 
outof many, which it is my intention to communi- 
cate to the world; and but one single instance of that 
immense mass of evidence which can and will be 
collected, to prove this captain Cochet a tyrant, 
whose fiend-like soul knows no satiety; whose great- 
est delight consists in the misery of his fellow crea- 
tures; and who is never, even in his own estimation, 
so great, as when he has a man, dound in chains to 
subdue. 
The following letter would have signed by be- 
tween 15 and 20 officers, among whom were col. 
Churchill, majors Wilson, Gailaway, Siaunton, a 
number of captains and subaltern officers, and by, 
Sir, your humble servant, 
ENOCH M. LOWE, Major Lou. Militia. 
The following: is the letter alluded to:- 
‘Dartmouta, March 1, 1815. 
Captain John Cochet, 

Sirn—We, whose names are hereto signed, have 
heard of the unpleasant circumstance which trans- 
pired between you and captain Crowninshield on 
Tuesday last, in your office; and of the subsequent 


sachusetts, of more than 7,000 prisoners that have |resolution, on the part of the constituted authori- 


been placed under the care of the marshal, (4,000 
at one time) THREE only, of the unwounded men, 
have died before they were exchanged. - 

While, in the prison on Melvilte Island, Halifax, 
(seldom, if ever exceeding 1,000 ata time) in the 
course of four months, viz. from the Ist of October 
to the Ist of February, about one hunded died, and, 
in the course of twenty months, about THREE 
HUNDRED died in the prison. Look, also, at Dart- 
moor. 





From the Essex Register. 
Satem, March 27, 1815. 

Sir—In enclosing you the accompanying letter, 
with a request that you would give it publicity in 
your paper, I am actuated only by a wish that the 
people of the United States, and more especially 
those of Massachusetts, should have it in their 
power to form acorrect idea, as well of the con- 
duct of the well-known captain John Cochet, British 
agent for prisoners at Halifax, as of the feelings 
which that conduct excited in the breasts of a num- 
ber of officers on parole at Dartmouth, in one parti- 
cular instance. I mean the case of captain John 
Crowinshield, of this town. 

This letter was prepared to be delivered to Cochet, 
upon its being understood that, in consequence of 
what had passed between himself and captain Crown- 
inshield, relative to a certain Bass, who had broke 
his parole, it was determined, on the part of Cochet, 
to send captain Crowninshield to Melviile-island 
Prison; but-the delivery of the.letter was declined, 


ties of your government, not only to prevent his re- 
turn home to his family, but to subject him to close 
confinement; and which latter resolution has been 
put in execution. Jtisa fact, from the information 
we have been able to collect, that captain’ Crownin- 
shield was detained for a captain Bass, who basely 
broke his parole, and returned without permission 
from confinement. That captain Crowninshield has 
been detained for Bass, lieut. Spencer of the royal 
navy, and water-agent, we believe can establish by 
your own note to him, and now in his possession. 

Captain Crowinshield may, perhaps, have suffered 
his justly irritated feelings to have led him into 
some imprudent expressions; but, that a man pos- 
sessed of such nice feelings of honor as captain 
Crowninshield, and of such unexceptionable deport- 
ment, as agentleman, can merit treatment so cruel 
and harsh, we cannot believe. Nor should we in 
our opinion, discharge our duty as Americans, were 
we io witness treatment such as this.towards a man, 
whose well-tried patriotism, and- attachment for 
our beloved country, have endeared him tous ina 
particular manner, without entering our most so- 
lemn protest. 

As captain Crowninshield is now confined, you 
will please, sir, consider this as a formal notifica- 
tion, that, after 12 o’clock on the morrow, we shall 
consider our paroles as null and void, and ourselves 
at liberty to pursue any course, which cir¢umstan- 
ces may warrant. -We shall feel too much pride, sir, 
to be under.an honorable obligation-‘to a gqvernment 





at the earnest solicitation of captain Crowninshield 
himself 


which tolerates, in its agents, conduct so highly ex- 
ceptionable. We are, &c. 
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Some further particulars of the death of colonel Ro- 
bert Bull.—Sce vol. VIII, page 127. 

AsI had the pleasure of seeing major Galloway 
Yast week, I enquired into the particulars of the death 
of the colonel, He said he was standing one leg on 
each side of him when he was tomahawked, as when 
he took him by the hand to help him up, he was 
twitched backwards and forwards over him as he 
supposed to make him trample him with his feet ; 
but he contradicts the account of the colonel having 
made any motion or sign for him to come up. LT al- 
so enquired of captain White whether there was any 
dispute or altergation that had taken place between 
them and the Indians—he said none, as they made 
no resistance after being taken, hut had been strip- 
ped of every thing they had, except their shirts and 
pantaloons, and were marching along quietly when 
the Indians hegan to make a kind of a hooting noise, 
and one of them fell behiiid the rest about a rod, or 
rod and a half, when he lifted up his rifle and shot 
golonel Bull just below the shoulder blade.—The 
hall went through his body and he fell an his face, 
when he was tomahawked; the edge of which was so 
‘bread, being somewhat hke a hatchet, that it split 
his face down to about the middle of his nose. Thus, 
though we lament the death of the brave colonel 
Bull, it gives us some satisfactian to think that his 
sufferings were short, compared with those many 
others, who have been suffered to endure long and 
painful tortures from a sayage foe. 

Captain Raberts, taken at the battle of Bridge- 
water, was more fortunate. About twenty minutes 
after the firing ceased, being almost overcome with 
thirst, he stepped a few perches distant toa well that 


Was near to a church; while at the well a captain of 


the British horse rode up and accosted him with, 
how*are you, to which he answered, very well; when 
the British captain clapped a pistol to his breast say- 
ing, don’t speak above your breath or J will blow you 
through: captain Roberts did not know at this time 
that any other persan was near, and was not in much 
haste to deliyer up his sword, until he observed that 
there was a man at his back with a charged bayonet. 
The British captain still kept the pistol at his breast, 
until the soldier took hig sword and delivered it up, 
- and then searched his pockets where he had a pair 
of pistols, which were also delivered up; but neither 
his money, watch, or any private property was taken. 
Captain Roberts related the fallowing anecdote 
which we do not remember having heard before :— 
On the night of the hattle of Bridgewater, gene- 
ral Scott rode up to a large body of the British, sup- 
posing them to be Americans, and enquired to what 
corps they belonged; they answered the Glengari- 
ans; keep in order, said he, and I will be with vou 
in a few minutes—he then gallopped off at full speed. 
A great number fired upon him when they found 


their mistake; it was said he received his wound at 
this time. 


Major Galloway was informed by a British officer 


that they had 450 wounded men carried of the field 
of battle, at Chippewa. Cumberland Jeg. 
We learn from captain I H. Horton, who arrived 
in the cartel Clarendon, from Bermuda, that he was 
prizemaster on board the British brig Hope, prize 
to the private armed brig Warrior, captain Gu 
Champlin, of this port, which was captured by the 
Warrior on the last day of January last, off Madeira. 
The prize was loaded with an assorted cargo of dry 
goods, and cutlery, also a large quantity of powder, 
valued at $ 200 000; she was bound’ from Glasgow 


for Buengs Ayres. On the 22d February within about ! 


$0 miles of the Carolina coast, the weather being 
very thick ‘and squally, the prize was re-captured 
by the British frigate Hebrus, captain Palmer, and 


ordered for Bermuda, where she arrived. Captain 
Horton and his crew were put on board the prison 


Y|ship Ardent, at Bermuda, where they remained near 


a month, in company with about 900 American 
prisoners. The treatment to American prisoners on 
board the prison ship exceeds any thing we have 
heard of except that practised on board the old Jersey. 
On the saine time, we are requested by capt. Horto:, 
to state, that while on board the Hebrus, the treat. 
ment he received from captain Palmer, and his off. 
cers, was sich as to reflect the greatest honour o, 
them; and takes this opportunity to make bis gratefi| 
acknowledgements for the same. WV. ¥. Gazette, 

Provipencs, April 29.—Arrived here on Wednes. 
day last, the United States’ cartel ship Perseverance, 
capt. Dill, in 4 days from Halifax to Point Judith 
light, but blown off in the gale of Saturday night. 
She sailed from Halifax on the 18th inst. with 160 
prisoners, being all that remained at that station 
after the departure of the Analostan. 

We have seen amd conversed with a number of 
the poor fellows who came home in the Perseverance, 
and the Analostan which arrived here last week; they 
all agree in representing their treatment to have 
been excessively crue}, while prisoners of war at Ha. 
lifax. Some of them have their limbs frost bitten, 
and in answer to the enquiry for the cause, they 
unanimously stated that during the inclement season 
of winter, they were turned out from their losthsome 
cells, into the snow and all the horrors of a northem 
climate, for the space of three or four hours ina day, 
while very thinly clad, and many of them without « 
shoe or stocking; and, to add aggravatio:: to cruelty, 
in pleasant weather, they were kept immured in 
their pestiferous dungeons. A number lost: their 
lives in consequence of this abominable practiee, 
which appeared to have been established for the 
purpose of destroying them. ‘* Hunger and thirst 
and disease, and all the contumely whieh cobd-hearted 
cruelty could bestow, sharpened every pang of death; 
misery wrung every fibre that could feel, before she 
gave the blow of grace which sent the sufferer to 


feternity.” In listening to the artless tales of distress 


and sufferings rehearsed by these emaciated but 
strong hearted Yankees, we have felt it impossible 
to blame the declaration of one of them, whic 
seemed the sentiment of all, “ that although go- 
vernment had made peace with the Britith, he would 
carry on an eternal war against the infernal hell- 
hounds.” | 
Fram the Analectic Magazine. 
ANRCDOTES OF THE BATTLE ON LAKE ERIE. Itis 
a trite remark, that general descriptions of battles 
present no distinct images to the mind. We read, 
with little emotion, of broadsides discharged, ships 
cut to pieces, and numbers killed and wounded 
but when particulars are given us, when the imm: 
nent risques or piteous disasters df individuals are 
} detailed, we fancy ourselves in their situations, and 
ina manner, mingle personally in the conflict. A 
mere outline of the battle of Erie was given some 
time since, in the biography of commodore Perry: 
since then several circumstances have reached us, 
which give a more vivid idea of the nature of the 
fight, and show the incessant and thickening perils 


y| with which that young officer was surrounded. 


~ It was his lot repeatedly to see men swept away 
from his side; some even while conversing with 
him. One of these incidents displays the coolness 
and presence of mind that prevailed among the ofht- 











cers, and indeed throughout the ship, enabling them 
even to jest with present dangers. ‘Ihe second heu- 


j tenant of the Lawrence, while standing beside coms 


modore Perry, was struck in the breast by a chai 
shot, , The shot hating passed through the bulyatt 
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had no other effect than to knock him down, and 
jodged in the bosom of his waistcoat. He fell with 
an exclamation, and remained for a moment stun- 
ned by the violence of the blow. Perry raised him 
up, and seeing no marks of a wound, gave him some 
cheering words and told him he could not be hurt. 
The lieutenant, coming to himself, put his hand in- 





cl:.iming, “no, sir, but this is my shot,”[thrust it with 
great sang froid into his pocket. : 

In the course of the action, Perry noticed a prime 
and favorite sailor, who was captain of one of the! 

ns, very much embarrassed with his piece, which 
n consequence of the forelock being broken, was 
very unmanageable and rebounded. Perry approach- 
ed him, and in his usual encouraging manner, asked 
him what was the matter? The honest tar, who 
had been shewing signs of infinite vexation, turned 
round, and as-if speaking of a mistress, exclaimed 
reproachfully, “sir, my gut behaves shamefully— 
shamefully!”-He then levelled it, and having taken 
aim, raised himself up and squared himself in a fine 
mMartialstyle, when suddenly a cannon ball struck 
him in the breast, passed through him, and he fell 
dead, without a groan! | 
~~ Lieutenant Yarnall, of the Lawrence, behaved 
throughout with great bravery and coolness. He 
was dressed as 2 Common seaman, a red bancanoe 
handkerchief was tied round his neck, and another 
round his head to stanch two wounds he had receiv- 
ed. From these the blood trickled down his face, 
and a splinter having passed through his nose, it 
swelled toahideous magnitude. In this frightful 
plight, looking like the very genius of carnage and 
ill-luck, he came up to Perry in the hottest and 
dloodiest of the fight—announced to him that all 
the officers of his division were killed.. Perry or- 
dered others in their place. Shortly after, Yarnall 


line, as she passed the Lady Prevost, lieut. Buchan, 
the coramander of that vessel, was shot throngh 
the face by amusket ball. The vessels were then 
within half pistol shot, so that every thing could 
be seen distinctly from one to the other: The crew 
of the Lady Prevost, unable in their crippled state 
to stand the fire of the Nisgara, ran below; but 
their unfortunate commander remained on deck, 
and Perry saw him leaning on the companion-way, 
with his face on his hand, looking with fixed stare on 
his enemies. Perry immediately silenced the marines 
on the quarter deck, and running forward, ordered. 
tire men to cease firing. He afterwards learned 
that the strange conduct of lieutenant Buchan was 
owing to sudden derangement caused by his wound. 


in the battle. of the Nile. 

While Perry was engaged at close quarters in 

the Niagara, lieutenant Turner, a fine bold young 

sailor, who commanded the brig Caledonia, of 3 

guns, spreading every sail, endeavored to get into 

action. His foresail interfered between him and the 

enemy, but, rather than take in an inch of canvas, 

he ordered his men to fire through it.’ Seeing the 

commodore engaged in the thickest of the fight, he 

proposed to the commander of another small vessel, 

to board the Detroit; the other, however, prudently 

declined the rash but gallant proposal. 

It has been mentioned that two Indians were on 

board the Detroit, stationed in the tops, to pick off 
our officers with their rifles. No sooner, however, 

did the ships come to close action, than they were 

dismayed by this new and tremendous species of 
battle, and slunk into the hold. When the ship 

was taken, they anticipated cruel treatment, if their 
nation should be discovered, and: borrawed sailors? 
clothes, that they might pass for Englishmen. Thus 

disguised, they lay in close concealment for two 





returned with a repetition of the dismal tidings that 
all the officers were shot down: *‘then, sir, (said 
Perry) you must endeavor to make out by yourself— 
have no more to furnish you!” 


days, when word was brought to Perry that two In- 
dians were concealed below, who had not tasted food 
for eight and forty hours. 

He had them brought upon deck, where they made 





One circumstance which Perry relates, deserves) a most uncouth and ludicrous appearance, with 
particular mention. It has in it something of senti-| their borrowed garments bagging about them.— 


ment that is above common life, and absolutely be- 
longs to poetry: When, in the sweeping havoc that 
was sometimes made, a number of men were shot 
away from around a gun, the survivors looked si- 
lently around to Perry—and then stepped into their 
places. Whenever he looked at the poor fellows 
that lay wounded and weltering on the deck, he al- 
ways found their faces turned toward him, and their 
eyes fixed on his countenance. It is impossible 
for words to heighten the simple and affecting elp- 
quence of this anecdote. It speaks volumes in praise 
the heroism of the commander, and the loyal af- 
fection of his followers. | 
When Perry went off from the Lawrence to shift 
his flag to the Niagara, he stood up in the hoat gal- 
Jantly waving his sword, and was heard cheeringly 
to exclaim, “pyll away, my brave,boys!” so: earnest 
was he, that though the halls whistled round him, 
he could scarcely be made to take his seat, and an 
old sa:tor who had been in both battles of the Con- 
stitution, absolutely held him down. 
Just afterhe had got on hoard the Niagara, and 
as on the quarter deck, a sailor who commanded 
one of the guns seeing all his men shot down, turn- 
ed with eagerness to Perry, and laying both hands 
on his shoulders, exclaimed, “for God’s sake, sir, 
give me some more men!” Such was the vivid ani- 
mation that prevailed among all ranks—they had 


They expected nothing less than to be butchered 
and scalped, but notwithstanding preserved the 
most taciturn inflexibility of muscle. Perry, how- 
ever, after putting a few good humored questions 
to them, ordered them to be taken away and fed; a 
degree of lenity which seemedto strike them with 
more surprise than their stoic natures are apt to 
evince. 

The only time that the coolness and self-command 
of Perry experienced any thing like a shock, was on 
seeing his young brother, a midshipman, knocked 
down by a hammock which had been driven in by 
a ball. In the momentary agony of his mind, he 
gave him up as slain, but had the delight to see him 
rise up perfectly unhurt. 

Perry speaks highly of the bravery and good con- 
duct of the negroes, who formed a considerable 
part of his crew. They seemed to be absalutely in- 
sensible to danger. When captain Barclay came on 
board the Niagara, and beheld the sickly and parti- 
colored beings around him, an expression of chs- 
grin escaped him, at having veen conquered by such 


paired the health of the sailors, and crowded the 
sick list with patients. 

We shall close these few particulars of this gal- 
lant and romantic affair, with the affecting fate of 
lieutenant Brookes, of the marines. It presents an 


fost all: sense of personal danger; and thought of| awful picture of the scenes which the warrior wit- 





nothing but victory. 


When the Niagara dashed through the enemy’s cut down before his eyes—those dreadful transitions 


nesses in battle—his favorite companions suddenly 


He was a brave officer, and distinguished himself’ 


men. The fresh water. service had very much im-: 
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to take him below; when he immediately returned 
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from the flush of health and vivacity of youth, to 
the ghastliness of agonized death—from the cheer- 
ing and the smile, to the shriek and the convulsion. 

Brookes was a gay, animated young officer, re- 
markable for his personal beauty. In the midst of 
the engagement, he accosted Perry in a spirited 
tone, with a smile on his coyntenance, and was-‘mak- 
ing some observations about the enemy, when a can- 
non ball struck him in the thigh, and dashed him 
to the oppesite side of the deck. The blow shattered 
him dreadfuily, and the sudden anguish forced from 
him the most thrilling exclamations. Me implored 
Perry to shogt him and put an end to his torture— 
the latter directed some of the marines to carry him 
below and consign him to thesurgeon. The scene 
was rendered more affecting by the conduct of a lit- 
tle mulatto boy of twelve years of age, a favorite of 
Brookes’. He was carrying cartridges to one of the 
gruns, but on seeing his master fall, he threw himself 
on the deck with the most frantic gesticulation and 
piercing cries, exclaiming that his master was killed 
-—nor could he be appeased until orders were given 


to Cairying cartridges. 

Mr. Hamilton, the purser, who had worked ata 
gun like a common sailor, being wounded, was car- 
ried below, and laid on the same mattrass with 
Brookes. The wound of the latter was stanched, 
and he lay composed, calmly awaiting his approach- 
ing death. Hamilton observes, that he never look- 
ed so perfectly beautiful as at this moment, when 
the anguish of his wound had imparted a feverish 
flush and lustre to his usually blooming countenance 
—he asked with great solicitude after Perry, and 
how the battle went. He gave a few directions 
about his own affairs, and, while his voice was 
growing weaker and weaker, recommended his }ittle 
mulatto to kindness and protection, directing into 
whose hands he should be placed. While he was 
yet talking, Hamilion’s attention was suddenly at- 
tracted by some circumstance which occasioned him 
to look anotljer way for a moment—the voice o: his 
companion died away upon his ear, and when he 
turned his face again, poor Brookes had expired ! 

ADDITIONAL ANECDOTES Jy the editor of the AMilita- 

Museum. The means employed by our officers 
to. take the brigs over the bar, were ingenious, and 
deserve mention. Two large scews fifty feet long, 
ten feet wide and eight feet deep, were prepared— 
they were first filled with water, and then ffoated 
xlongside one of the vessels in a parallel direction; 
they were then secured by means of large pieces of 
hewn timber placed athwart ship, with both ends 
projecting from the port holes across the scows;— 
the space between the timbers and the boat being 
secured by other pieces properly arranged; the wa- 
ter was then bailed from the scows, thereby giving 
them an astonishing lifting power. 

On the morning of the 10th of September, at sun- 
rise, the enemy were discovered bearing down from 
Malden for the evident purpose of attacking our 
squadron, then at anghor in Put-in-bay. Nota mo- 
ment was to be lost. Our squadron immediately 
got under way and stood out to meet the British 
fleet, which at this time had the weather-gage. At 
10 A. M. the wind shifted from S. W. to S.E. which 
brought. our squadron to windward. The wind was 
light,.the. day beautiful—not a cloud obscured the 
horizon. The line was formed at 11, and commodore 
Perry caused an elegant flag which he had private- 
ly prepared, to be hoisted at the mast-head of the 
Lawrence; on this flag was painted, in characters 
legible to the whole fleet, the dying words of the 
immortal Lawresce—“ Don’t give up the ship.”— 


electrified. The crews cheered—the. exhilirating 
cann was passed. Both fleets appeared eager for 
the conflict, on the resylt of which so much de- 
pended. 

Fhe editor of this paper, in company with five 
others, arrived at the head of Put-in-Bay island on 
the evening of the 9th, and had a view of the action 
at the distance of only ten miles. The spectacle 
was truly grand and awful. The firing was inces- 
sant for the space of three hours, and continued at 
short intervals, forty-five minutes longer. In less 
than one hour after the battle began, most of .the 
vessels of both feets were enveloped ina cloud of 
smoke, which rendered the issue of- the action un- 
certain, till the next morning, when we visited the 
fleet in the harbor on the opposite side of the island, 
The reader will easily judge of our solicitude to 
learn the result. There is no sentiment more pain- 
ful than suspense, when it is excited by the uncer- 
tain issue of an event like this. | 

‘Fhe carnage on board the prizes was prodigious. 
They must have lost in 200 killed, besides wounded, 
The sides of the Detroit and Queen Charlotte were 
shattered from bow to stern; there was scarcely 
room to place one’s hand on the larboard sides with- 
out touching the impression Of a shot—a great many 
balls, cannister and grape, were found lodged in their 
bulwarks, which were too thick to be penetrated by 
our carronades, unless within pistol-shot distance.— 
Their masts were so much shattered that. they fell 
overboard soon after they got into the bay. 

The loss of the Americans was severe, particular- 
ly on board the Lawrence. When her flag was 
struck she had but nine men fit for duty remaining 
on deck. Her sides were completely riddled by the 
shot from the long guns from the British ships.— 
Her deck, the morning after the conflict, when I 
first went on board, exhibited ascene that defies de- 
scription—for it was literally covered with blood, 
which still adhered to the plank in clots—brains; 
hair and fragments of bones were still sticking to 
the rigging and sides. The surgeons were still bu- 
sy with the wounded—enough! horror appalled my 
senses. 

Among the wounded were several brave fellows, 
each of whom had lost a leg or an arm—they ap- 
peared cheerful and expressed a hope that they had 
done their duty. Rome and Sparta would have been 
proud of these heroes. 

The efficacy of the gunboats was fully proved 
in this action, and the sterns of all the prizes bear 
ample testimony of the fact. Théy took raking po- 
sitions, and galled the enemy severely. The Lady 
Prevost lost twelve men before either of the brigs 
fired on her. Their fire was quick and precise.— 
Let us hear the enemy. The general order of ad- 
jutant-general Baynes, contains the following words: 
His [Perry’s] numerous gun-boats [four] which 
had proved the greatest annoyance during the action 
were all uninjured.” 

The undaunted bravery of com. Barclay, entit- 
led him to a better fate; to the loss of the day was 
superadded grievous and dangerous wounds; he had. 
before lost an arm; it was now his hard fortune to 
'lose the use of thé other, by ashot which carried 
away the blade of the right shoulder; a cannister 
shot made a violent contusion in his hip; his wounds 
were for some days considered mortal. Every pos- 
sible attention was paid to his’ situation: When 
commodore Perry sailed for Buffalo, he was so far 


recovered that he took ‘passage on board our fleet. 
The fleet touched at Evie. "The citizens saw the. 
affecting spectacle of Harrison and Perry support-. 
ing the wounded British hero, still unable to wal& 





fvs effect is not to be described-~-every heart was 


without help, from the beach to their lodgings. 
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On. board the Detroit, 24 liours after her surren- 
der, were found snugly stowed away in the hold, 
two Indian chiefs, who had. the courage to go on 
board at Malden, for the purpose of acting as sharp 
shooters to kill our officers. One had the courage to 
ascenml into the round top and discharge his piece; 
but the whizzing of shot, splinters and bits of rigg- 
ing, soon made the place too warm for him—he de- 
scended faster than he wentup; at the moment he 
reached the deck, the fragments of a seaman’s head 
struck his comrades face, and covered it with blood 
and brains. He vociferated the savage interjection 
‘“‘guoh,” and both sought safety below. , 


The British officers had domesticated a dear at 
Malden. Bruin accompanied his comrades to battle 
—was on the deck of the Detroit déring the engage- 
ment, and escaped unhurt. 


The killed of both fleets were thrown overboard 
as fast as they fell. Several were washed ashore apon 
the island and the main, during the gales that suc- 
ceeded the action. 


Commodore Perry treated the prisoners with hu- 
manity and indulgence; several Canadians, having 
wives at Malden, were permitted to visit their fami- 
lies on parole. 


The British were superior in the length and num 
der of their guns, as well-as in the number of men. 
The American fleet was manned with a motley set 
of beings; Europeans, Africans, Americans - from 
every part of the United States. Full one-fourth 
were dlacks. I saw one Russian, who could not 
speak a word of English. They were brave—and 
who could be otherwise under the command of 
Perry? 

The day after the battle, the funeral obsequies 
of the American and British officers, who had fallen 
in the action, were performed, in an appropriate and 
affecting manner. An opening on the margin of the 
bay was selected for the interment of the bodies.— 
The crews of both fleets attended. The weather 
Was fine—the elements seemed to participate in the 
solemnities of the day, for every breeze was hushed 
and not a wave ruffled the surface of the water. 
The procession of boats—the neat appearance of 
the officers and men—the music—the slow and re- 
gular mofion of the oars, striking in exact time with 
the notes of the solemn dirge—the mournful wav- 
ing of the flags—the sound of the minute guns 
from the different ships in the harbor—the wild and 
Solitary aspect of the place—the stillness of nature 
fave to the scene an air of melancholy grandeur, 
better felt than described—all acknowledged its 
influence—all were setisibly affected. What acon- 
trast did it exhibit to the terrible conflict of the 
preceding day! Then the people of the two squad- 
rons were engaged in the deadly strife of arms.— 
Now they associated like brothers, to pay the last 
sad tribute of respect to the dead of both nations. 

Five officers were interred, two American and 
three British. Lieutenant Brookes and midshipman 
Laub of the Lawrence; captain Finnis and lietttenant 
Stokoe of the Queen Charlotte, and lieutenant Gar- 
land of the Detroit. The graves are but a few paces 
from the beach, and the future traveller of either 
nation, will find no memento by which to distinguish 
the American from the British hero. 

The marines of our fleet were highly compli- 
mented by the commodore for their good conduct 
-—although it was the first time that most of them 
had seen a square rigged vessel, being fresh from 
Harrison’s army. ‘The Kentuckians proved, on this 
occasion, as has the commodore since, that they 
€an fight on both clementa. 





Extract of a letter from a gentleman in London to his 
friend in New-York, dated December 31, 1814. | 

“I congratulate you, with the most heartfelt joy, 
that the glorious struggle of our country has ended 
in an honorable peace. In travelling through Flan- 
ders, France, and thus far in this country, 1 find all 
united in the opinion, that the United States is able 
to centend. single-handed, and with success, against 
the power of Great Rritain. : All unite in the Senti- 
ment, that the manner in which Great Sritain has 
found it necessary to depart from the a:rogant de- 
mands with which the negociation was commiencéd, 
and to accede to those terms which our country was 
willing to establish, has been most honorable td us. 
The war has done our country ‘great honor, and its 


‘continuance would, Iam convinced, ‘have given us 


still greater glory; but peace comes in good time to 
prevent some evils, which even a just war is apt -to 
bring intothe morals of acountry.” —. 
Plattsburg, March 4.—A ‘stage has commenced 
running from this place to Montreal, thrée times a 
week. 
War and pence prices—Baltimore, February 20. 


WAR. PEACE. 

Superfine sheeting cottons, ? Sold at auction on Mon- 

yard. wide 1 day for 55 cts~ 
2d quality, 86 cts. do. 47 
Superfine calicoes from 1 

pel OS : ¢ do. for A7 
Superfine long cloths from g 

1 to Si 95 ; do. for 47 
Domestic stripes, plai “ - 

and chambrays 75 cts. § 2 for 33 
2d quality, average baned | 

62 1-9 cts. do. for -28a3t 


Unitep Srates’ sares. Jtichmond, March 10.— 
Yesterday commenced the sale of the waggons and 
teams, and artillery horses, which had been purcha-- 
sed last summer for the United States’ service, and 
employed curing the subsequent continuance of the 
war in transportation of supplies, &c. for the troops 
in this district. No sale that has taken place in 
Richmond for twelve months past, has: attracted 
such a concourse of people of the country; and we are 
informed that, in some instances, both waggons and 
horses sold for 20 to 50 per cent. more than they 
cost. Our farmers are going seriously to work, to 
make up for lost time. 


Accidents. A lad was killed at Newburypert, 
while in the act of huzzaing for peace by being run 
over by a cannon, from which a salute was about to 
be fired—and at Schenectady, the rejoicing for that 
event was much damped by the death of Mr. James 
Freeman, whe happened to be immediately before 
a cannon when it was fired. He was killed instant: 
ly, shockingly mangled. At Dover, (Del.) Mr. Hen- 
ry Freeman, (who, after having served in the United 
States’ army and obtamed an honorable discharge, 
had just returned tothe place of his nativity) while 
in the act of ramming down a cartridge, had his arm 
blown off by the ram-rod, and otherwise mutilated, 
insomuch, that he died within three weeks after the 
accident. The ram-rod struck against the banking- 
house of the Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank and shat- 
tered its windows. 

The return of peace was celebrated at Boston 
with great splendor. The news of it appears also 
to have been received with great and seamen-like 
joy on board the British vessels off our coast—with 
cheers, salutes, illuminaticons, &c. It is said that 
about half of the crew of the Superb, threw their 
hats cverboard, to express their pleasure; that they 
hada double allowance of grog, &c. and the parole 





was “America,” cowntersign “amity.? In the evtn- 
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ipg the officers amused themselves with singing and 
dancing. ) 

Tiluminated musketry, ov peace fire works.—The 
gunsmith shop, of Mr. Finch, in Greenwich-street, 
was mentioned some days ago. The following are 
the inscriptions displayed, by the rows of muskets 
with candles in their muzzles: In front— 

At length the clang of arms is o’er, 
—War’s dread shout is heard no more! 
Our hopes, our fears, ollr sorrows cease, 
Each murmur hush’d, and all is peace! 
_ Immediately back of the muskets was the follow- 
ing— te 

. Lo! War with rage and fury burn’d, 

Now prack, so mild, is conqu’ror turn’d! 
Her magic waad, displays such tricks, 
E’en muskets change to—candlesticks! 

Notwithstanding the great brilliancy and magni- 
ficence of the trarisparencies and devices exhibited 
in this city on the reat occasion of terminating 
the late war, we think there was one at New-Or- 
leans, (where the incomparable fire-works of Jack- 
son will be so long remembered) which, for happy 
allusion, significant expression, and general effect, 
must have been superior to any other we have heard 
of in the United States; and not inferior to any of 
any oiher country. It is thus described bya gen- 
tleman from that city: 

“On the flat roof of a house (one story high) in 
Levee-street, an arch was erected ten feet high, sup- 
ported by a plough on the right, with 2griculture 
and Kentucky inscribei—and on the left a ship, de- 
signating Commerce and Leuisiana—the whole sur- 
mounted by the American eagle, bearing a scroll, 
displaying commerce and freedom (or freedom of 
the sea.) Under the arch, in front, was a woman 
{in propria persona) spinning at her wheel, near the 
left column. In the rear was a forge erected, at 
which two men were engaged, at heating and weld- 
ing old swords and gun barrels, and carrying them 
forward to an anvil in front and working them into 
plough-shares. Still further on the left was a plough 
nearly completed, the workmen preparing and fin- 
ishing it for use. On the right was aband of mu- 
sic playing Yankee Doodle, and a platoon of mus- 
ketry discharging vollies at intervals. ‘lhe whole 
literally verifying of personifying the time and pre- 
diction of scripture, in which it is declared, that 
peace should take place, ai:d their “spears be turned 
into pruning hooks, and their swords beat into plough 
shares ”—New York Columbian. 

Peace anecpote. On the receipt of the cheer- 
ing news in this town, the following occurrence 
took place in one of our schools. The children, who 
appear to have participated in the general joy, could 
do nothing but chatter about peace—peace—peace. 
‘Fhe teacher, unable to keep them quiet, ohserved, 


‘the hoped he should alse have peace;” whien a smart | 


little boy, instantly replied, “well, sir, if you want 

peace, you must fight for it.’—Fredericktown Her, 
{if the American people had been willing and unit- 

ed to “tight for peace” six or eight years ago, there 


would have been no war—or, if,after war was declar-| 


ed, they had fought together to end it, we should 
ave had peace -immediately] 
ldéress of major. general Carrvil to kis troops on dis- 
charging them. 
Camp near Dobbins, Apgil 15,1815. 


You had scarce reached the place of your destina- 
tion when the assassin-foe profaned your soil with his 
sacrilegious tread, and afforded you a fuller oppor.” 
tunity of displaying that patriotism and valor which 
has rendered Tennessee so Conspicuous among her 
sister states. You flew to arrest the progress of the 
| daring invader and to punish his temerity, You en- 
camped on a low and marshy field, exposed to 
pietcing blasts and chilling rains, where you expe- 
rienced those nights of watching and those days of 
fatigue which are known o ay to the soldier. Moré 
than three weeks were you encamped in that situa- 
tion, enduting without a murmur, all the hardships 
attendant-on a military life, praying only that the 
enemy might be hardy enough to advance against a 
rampart of freenten. In vain did you pray tor sucli 
ay event—in vain did you endeavor to decoy the wa- 
ry foe into battle by moving out in detached par- 
ties—m vain did you constantly annoy and harrass 
him with skirmishes—your endeavors were vain— 
vain were your prayers till the ever memorable 8th 
of January, when your insolent enemy, goaded by 
the scorpion sting of dishonor, utmting all his ener- 
gies, determined by a desperate onset, to scale your 
parapet artd gain possession of New-Orleans—but the 
roaring of tlie cannon from their embrasures was on: 
ly the sore solemnization of those funeral rites whicli 
were shortly to be paid to the first chieftians of their 
country; and the clouds of smoke that enveloped 
their batteries were symbolical of the shrouds which 
were so soon to enwrap their bodies. Awful as the 
burst of Heaven’s artillery, was the incessant dis- 
charge of the conflicting parties+yet no breast 
throbbed but with anxiety to close with the enemy~ 
no eye sparkled but with an expression evincive of a 
determination to excel in the noblest achievements. 
The veteran host moved forward with a firmness 
and resolution, which, in another cause and against 
another species of troops, might have ensured suc- 
cess; animating themselves with the hope of agaiit 
participating in feats of characteristic rapine and 
barbarity—but your fire burst forth, bright and vivid 
as the devouring flames of Etna, and the volumes of 
smoke served only to veil for a moment the havoc 
made by your leaden showers. The part whieh you 
acted on that glorious day has completely establisb- 
ed the reputation of your state and the confidence 
of your government. You have acted as soldiers, 
meriting the title, and tle pen of wonder will record 
a miracle in warfare, such as has never heretoforé 
been presented to the astonished world. Since ac- 
complishing the objects of the campaign, you have 
performed a lengthy march With an expedition 
‘which has excited un:versal wonder, and during the 
Iekerpes of your service you have observed a correct 
and decent conduct highly to your honor. You are 
now about to lay aside the weapons of war and to 
resume those of husbandry—you have reaped a har- 
ivest of glory abroad, may you reap many of plenty 
at home. When you return from the labors of the 
day, your firesides will be enlivened with the aneée-- 
dotes of this campaign, and your progeny at the’ re- 
cital of your exploits, will burn to emulate the glory 
‘of their sires, and from the story of your privations 
theyiwill learn the duty of patience under the hard- 
ships of war. : 
My friends, farewell—May that God who shield- 
ed you in battle, protect and prosper you. The pain 








Fellow soldiers--As your labors are brought near to! which your general feels at parting with troops who 
a Close, it is pleasing to review their commencement have served their country so honorably and so glort- 
and their progress. When the tocsin of war rung ously, is mingled with emotions the most delightful, 
the peal of alarm im the south, you hastened to the|at being able to restore so meritorious a body of men 
point of rendezvous, and rushed with the impetuosi-|to their relatives’ and friends, and to all the enjoy- 
ty of a cataract to the border of your country which 
was to be the scene of toil, privation and perile— 


ments of peaveful life. WILLIAM CARROLL, 
Major seneral,y Tennessee miling- 
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;some soldiers, and sentback The captain gave us 

Cases of Impressment. _ |our choice, whether to be tried by court martial or 

Tales that will not be believed by the next generation submit to his punishment; we preferred the latter— 
of the American people, unless the fucts aré Put) accordingly we received six dozen lasies each of us. 
upon record. To assist the historian in developing |p he transport had by this time arrived at London, 
the cat:ses of the late war, the following additional \the captain thereof wishing me to swexr to a pro- 
cases are selected from a mass of matter that would ‘test, made application to the lords of the adrairal- 
forma volume, shewing a@ variety of incident in the ty to have me released for a while; he having obtain- 
thing complained of. : ed his desire, 1 went up to London for the purpose, 

I, Jacon Satxexp, was born at Little Nine Part-|after which had to return on board the transport, 
ners, in Dutchess county, state of New York: my fa-| where 1 continued three months; in the meantime 
ther lived there about six years, thence removed to | made application to William Lyman, consul, for him 
old Chester, in Penusylvania, continued there five |to procure my release, and send me. to my native 
years, thenI took up my residence as an apprentice | .oi]; he alleged there was so many Americans, that he 
with a carpenter in Philadelphia, by the name of could not procure captains to take them. I then was 
Alexander Hale, remained with him ten yearsin| pressed on board the Cato ship, of 28 guns, and 
May 1800 married, and had three children by my | saijed from the Downs to Rio ce Jeiciro, arrived 
wife—on the 12th of August 1806, engaged as Car-| there in April 1811, and by permission went onshore 
mse on board the Urania, of Philadelphia, captain | _ 1) in with some Americans, who assisted me in 
oung, for a voyage to Batavia; having arrived there getting on board their vessel, the Jully, captain Duf- 
was taken ill; as the captain intended remaining there | field, of Philadelplia—I was there secreted for four 
some time for the purpose of trading, 1 received my | weeks and three days; the officers of the Cate were 





discharge, and entered on board the Reliance, for Bos- 
ton, commanded by captain Isaac Ellwell; soon af- 
ter our departure we lost our captain, chief mate, 3 
men and 1 boy; we then put into Cape of Good Hope 


‘this while making diligent search for me on board the 
vessel J was in, as wet] on some others, offering a 
reward of fifty guineas for my person—the Jully sail- 
ed about the 7th June, and we arrived in Philadel- 


for want of navigators, all except two of the remaim- 'phia 12th August, 1811. 
ing hands being sick: while there was pressed on | 
board of his Britannic majesty’s ship Raisonable of Before John Harle i , : 
64 guns—I showed my protection, but the quarter-! , ae i ope ‘miisagt hed 598-7 ay Or of the said 
master observed that he knew me and my family; , xi 4 of 3 a ete ae 6 tang Me A ng er — —— 
that I was born in London—that my protection was | "AINE #acod Saikeltly nispae pty. rage ped ae - 
false. I was then ordered below, the comiaander | ®°COPGing to law, deposes ro any Sy See gest mg 
observing tliat my case should be investigated;— fae gga aon bie 4 pact Sete Seen ae en 
from there I was sent on board the Grampus, a 50 | rect, and further saith not. 
gun ship, and there remained until the 28th Sep-, ; : 
tember 1808, whena British transport put in for Sworn and subscribed, the 10th February, A. D. 
want Of water, they being destitute of a carpenter | 1813, before JOUN BARKER, Mayor. 
the commander of the Grampus gave meachoice| I, WILLIAM PARKER, a native of Boston, saile 
either to remain with him or go on board the trans- |ed from Norfolk, on the 4th January, 1807, in the 
port Speke, which was bound to Botany Bay, with! ship Charles Carter, John Tompkins, master, for 
convicts; thinking I might have a better chance of; London. In consequence of bad treatment, on my 
escaping from the transport, I accepted of the latter, ; arrival in England I left the vessel, and entered on 
when I received a certificate of the commander of} board the ship Horizon, Douglass, for Lima. On 
the Grampus, of which the following is a correct |Sunday, the 3d of April, being on shore, was pres 
COPY, Viz. ised, and sent on board a tender called the Enter- 
“These are tocertify, that Jacob Saikeld has my ‘prize. On asserting my “citizenship,” and refer- 
permission to enter on board the Speke transport, | ring to the captain of the Charles Carter, who had 
his having produced to me a certificate of his being | kept back my protection, in revenge for my having 
an American citizen. 'lefi his vessel, he roundly asserted with an oath, 
“His majesty’s ship Grampus, Simon’s bay,| that I was an Irishman, and had assumed three se- 
Cape of Good Hope, i'veral names. In consequence of his declaration, 2 
“J. H. TAIT, captain. (clearance from Mr. Lyman, the American Consul, 
“Septe mber 28, 1808.” }was of no avail. I was then sent on board the 
In October we sailed, and after a passage of near; Zealand guard ship. I was there drafted, among 
eleven weeks, We arrived at Botany B.y, and lay there others, for the Valorous sloop of war, and sent to 
some months, when I was pressed on board the Por-|Copenhagen, in May, 1807. On our return, hay- 
poise sloop of war, captain ; in about four; ing been twice drafted, was sent to Portsmouth in 
days after, the captain of the transport, on applica-| the Banterer—from thence on hoard the Royal Wil- 
tion to the governor, had me returned tohis awn|liam, for the hospital. On my recovery, being at 
vessel—we shorily after made sail to survey the|that time unwell, was put 6n board the Nemisses, 
coast of New Zealand and Vandieman’s land, which for Halifax, but being cast away in the river St. 
being accomplished, we returned to Botany Bay,/| Lawrence, was sent there in a transport, and from 
und then set sail for Rio de Janeiro, in compa-| thence to Bermuda, to join the Swiftsure. On our 
ny witha British fleet; we arrived there in seven return, after the cruise, having met adimirel €of- 
teen weeks, and lay some time, when we made sail jfin, I represented to him my situation. He ob- 
for London; after reaching the English channel, we|served, that he would make the necessary enqui- 
were boarded by the officers of two gun brigs—~ ‘ries, and in the event of my speaking the truth, ef- 
they pressed myself and seven others, one cf whom | fect my release. He came to Boston, and asI have 
was an American by the name of George Brown, of|since learnt, called on my mother, obtained a tet. 
Rhode Island; the brig’s name on which we were | tificate of my birth and baptism, and a letter from 
put was the Eclipse—we remained on board of her at | the secretary of state, at the request of John Q. A- 
Dungeness ten days, then made our escape in the|dams, Esq. Notwithstanding which on his retury 
jolly-boat, we took to the fields, had preceeded to Halifax, he took no further notice of mine or of 
to about. seven miles, when we were taken up by! the representations of my friends. 
SUP, On, vith ~ 


Philadeipina City, ss. 


JACOB SALKELD. 
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Sensible at Iast, that my freedom was to be ob- 
tained in no other manner than by desertion,—l! 
made the attempt—was tiken—tried by a court- 
martial, and sentenced to 500 lashes—two hundred 
and ninety stx of which I received! Three months 
after deserted agam—aysin taken—again tried— 
and whpped again 164 stripes—250 being the sen- 
tence! Went again to England in the Thistle, but 
in Consequence of her being destined for America 
with dispatches, fearing again my desertion, I was 
sent again on board the Royal William, and from 
her on board the Shamrock, bound to Portugal— 
was cast away off St. Mary’s—sent to Lisbon, 
and put on board the Belflour. I here made a 
third, last, and thank God, successful attempt at 
desertion. WM. PARKER. 

Boston, Cct. 8, 1811. 


Got off at last. In the schooner Chippewa, capt. 
Clarke, arrived at Baltimore, from Jamaica, came 
passenger, Hinam Tuarer, fourteen years in the Bri- 
tish service, impressed, and refused to be given up 
off New London, during the war, although recogni- 
zed by his father, in presence of British officers. 

Many a poor fellow, besides Hiram Thayer, has 
been released from odious and infernal servitude 
and slavery, in consequence of the war. <A young 
man belonging to this town, by name Issac Barken, 
who had been for nearly six years numbered with 
the deat, has recently returned to his f-mily and 
friends, having Seen impressed, served on board many 


jrattsh ships, detained as a prisoner of war, and at | 


Jength given up on the conclusionofpeace. We find 
in 2 single report to the British par'iament, that 
¢vo Thousand American impressed seamen were 
acknowledged to have been “ detained” as prisoners, 
in consequence of their having refused to do duty on 
board “ his majesty’s” ships during the war. 
{Hartford Mercury. 

A case in point.--“When you endeavor to convey 
an idea of a great number of barbsrians practising a 
great variety of cruelties upon an incalculable nuim- 
ber of sufferers, nothing defined or specified finds 
its way to the heart; nor is any sentiment excited, 
save that of a general, unappropriated commissera- 
tion—Select a single object.”— Curran in the case of 
Howey 

When Sterne wished to pourtray the blessings of 
lib rty, he took a single individual and shut him up 
in his dungeon. for the same reason let the reader 
jude of the fate of our 6000 unhappy American ci- 
tizens from the following fact furnished us by a man 
of high stsauding and unquestionable veracity. 

“More than three years ago, Charles Vass, the son 
of Ambrose Vass, a flour merchant of Alexandria, 
saile | trom that port for Europe or the West Indies; 
he was impressed and dragged on board of a British 
ship of war, denicd pen, ink and paper or the op- 
portuni y of communication with any one who could 
give information to his friends of his impressment 
and slavery. He was carried to the East-Indies, (as 
is the custom with these man-stealers) when there 
was not the remotest possibility of a discovery, and 
detained under the severest discipline and privation 
for about five years. During the iast summer he ar- 
rived at some port in England, obtained a furlough 
from the commander for 30 days, made his way to 
London, but unwilling to trust his case to our con- 
sul and charge d’affaives, who had so often been foil- 
ed by the admiralty in their efforts to release im- 
pressed seamen, hesecreted himself on board of an 
American vessel and arrived in the Uni‘ed States in 
July or August last. This once fair American, now 
blackened with the scorching sun of the Indian 


ocean, on reaching his native town, in a gailor’s worn 


out dress, passed along the streets, knowing many, 
but unknown to any, until he arrived at the corner 
of that which led to his father’s house, when behold, 
he suddenly met his venerable sire and accosted hiny 
by the name of father. 

The old man, who after five years fruitless enqui- 
ry through the world, had give his son up for lost 
and buried, and being presented with a figure, in 
which he could not trace one lineament of his be- 
loved Charles, was about to pass on, regarding the 
occurrence as the impertinence of a sailor—but when 
he added, with the big manly tear rolling down his 
cheek, ‘(My father, don’t you know Charles ?”—~a 
nearer glimpse, through the gloom that obscured 
his face, brought him into view, “Oh! my son,” he 
exclaimed, bursting into a flood of tears, and with 
a convulsive grapple, pressed him to his wounded 
heart. As soon as they had survived this heart rend- 
ing scene, hand in hand, they pass on to the house 
—no sooner is he presented at the door, than the 
servants of the family rush out with screams of “Oh, 
master Charles, master Charles.” This undistin- 
guishable sound to the ears of the mother, in a dis~ 
tant chamber, brings her to enquire the cause, when, 
d:sfgured as he was, the very first glance, like the 
lightning of heaven, rived her whole frame, and she 








fell apparently a lifeless corpse on the floor—to at- 
tempt a further description of this interesting groupe 
|by my pen would be robbing the imagination of the 
|melancholy enjoyments of a scene already painted, 
and extinguish feelings of the heart, kindled by the 
|warmest sympathies. I only give the fact as related 
by the mother to a friend who communicates it to 
me as faithfully as he received it, and I will add that 
he is an American Federalist. 

Charles finding his country at war with the tyrant 
that enslaved him, determined on avenging his 
wrongs, and his case being made known to the pre- 
sident, he was instantly appointed an officer in 
the navy, and is now at sea. God grant that he may 
come athwart the captain who stole him ! 

Harp of Erin.—1813. 


From the Anora—The editor of the Aurora will 
much oblige one of the numerous victims of the 
British right of impressment, by publishing the fol- 
lowing statement. 

I, Matthew Conkle, a native of Philadelphia, be- 





ing in March, 1810, a chief mate of an American 
ship, in walking the streets of Liverpool from the 
Circus to my lodgings, at 10 o’clock in the night, 
was attacked by the press-gang; the next day I 
wes overhauled by the regulating captain, although 
having a regular protection, and my marriage cer- 


| tificate ; they sent me on board, saying my pspers 


were false, (where I saw numbers of American of- 
ficers and seamen served in the same way,)—and 
was drafted on board the Gibraltar, of 80 guns— 
my writing to the consul had no effect; different 
sets of papers came forward from Ameriea, for 
the’purposs of proving my nativity, but all to no 
effect. After remaining on board the Gibraltar, 
about two years, with a number of Americans more, 
I was drafted on board the Latona frigate. After 
the declaration of war with our country, I went 
aft on the quarter deck with 7 more Americans, and 
surrendered myself up as a prisoner of war, but 
was not accepted—they all went to duty except- 
ing me; in two or three days afterwards, when get- 
ing under way for sea, I spoke to the lieutenant, “‘sil', 
am I not to be left behind ?’—*no,” says he, “fyou 
are not;” “Well, sir, I cannot think of serving any 
longer—my country will not allow me”—“I do 
not care a damn; (says he) then you shall have no 
' wages?’=E replied that I did not want any—I staid 
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below for four days—at sea was called up—‘So,” 
(says Pinburthy, the lieutenant, to captain Rodney,) 
éhere’s a fellow that will not do any thing”—and I 
still sticking to my determination not to serve the 
enemies of my country, they tied me up and gave 
me 26 lashes on my bare back, and made me do 
my duty or else cut my back to pieces. After our 
arrival at Sheerness, I gave myself up twice more, 
but was not accepted—a number of Americans 
gave themselves up in the like manner. The ship 
having been laid up I was sent on board th¢ guard 
ship, and afterwards on board the Woolwich 44; 
and proceeded to Quebec last April, with sir 
James Yeo, and five hundred seamen, where 1 
made my escape and concealed myself until the 
ship sailed and remained at Quebec all summer, 
working along the wharves. When I found the 
ship left Halifax for England, 1 sailed for Halifax, 
and gave myself up as an American; and on repre- 
senting that I had sailed out in a merchantman 
before the war they sent me home 0p parole. 

Whilst in their service, 1saw hundeeds of Ame- 
vicans impressed and detained in their service, and 
in boarding American ships I always saw them 
impress more or less: Americans,—after the war) 
many were sent to prison, but a great proportion 
retained,—paper protections are no securities @- 
gainst impressment, as the scoundrels always tear | 
them up before our faces. Whilst I was on board | 
the Namur guard ship at the Nore, there were 
about 50 seamen that gave themselves up as pri- 
soners, but were not accepted, whom I am certain 
were Americans. -There also were ten or twelve of 
general Hull’s soldiers, being Irishmen by birth, 
but American citizens, wko were sent to England 
for trial, but the government not thinking proper 
to do any thing with them, they were sent on 
board the guard ship, kept on full allowance, and 
made to do duty, still having their uniform on— 
one morning at the turning the hands up, the boat- 
swain’s mate collared one of them for being rather 
slow in going on deck, which the American retali- 
ated. The boatswain’s mate complained of him, 
when they gave the American soldier two dozen 
right and left, which I saw myself: I do not recol- 
lect the poor fellow’s name. 

| MATTHIAS CONKLE. 

P. S. Iam informed sinceI came here, tiat the 
number of American impressed seamen on board 
British ships, has been stated to be 6257—but when 
I was impressed in 1810 my number on the con- 
sul’s books in London was 7333—and I do not 
think, from the number I saw impressed afterwards, 
that there can be now less than ten thousand in 
bondage. 


From the Washington City Gazetie. A statement 
of the case of James Guedron, an American seaman; 
born in Boston, of American parents, who was im- 
pressed by the British on the Ist of April, 18V9, 
from on board the ship Cincinnatus, belonging to 
Charleston, S. C. then lying in the Downs. His pro- 
tection taken from him, and was finally put on board 
the Theseus 74, and after remaining on board that 
ship some time, was transferred to the Dragon 74, 
how in the Chesapeake, where he row remains, and 
forced to fight against his country. A young man, 
an American citizen, who made his escape from the 
said ship, while in the Chesapeake, and who is.now 


American citizen; that he was immediately tied up 
by order of the captain, and severely flogged for 
wishing soto do. That some time after that, he, 
the said James, went to the captain of the Dragon, 
told him that he could not, nor would not fight 
against his own country any longer, and that he 
wished himself to be considered as a prisoner of 
war—for which he was again flogged and made to 
pound cocoa for two weeks, in close confinement 
and on half allowance. 

Inthe month of October last, I obtained a dupli- 
cate of his protection from the custom house in New 
York, together with several affidavits, and al! oc her 
necessary proofs, as to his being an American citi- 
zen, and sent them to the marshal at Norfolk, who 
had in a former letter assured me that ne would use 
his utmost endeavors to obtain his release. Though 
tour months have elapsed, and I have in the course 
of that time addressed two letters to the marshal, 
to know how he had succeeded, yet I have never re- 
ceived an answer from him. 

J J. GUEDRON, his Brother. 

Washington City, Fed. 22, 1814. 

I docertify, that J. J. Guedron personally appear- 
ed before me, the subscriber, a justice of the peace 
for Washington county, in the district of Columbia, 
and made oath in due form of law, that the above 
statement by him signed is true, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief. 

Sworn before me this 22d day of February, 1814, 

DANL. RAPINE. 


This is to certify that I was impressed on board 
the frigate Diana, Thomas James Maling, conimand- 


er, on the Jamaica station, in the month of April, . 


1805, being mate of the Minerva brig of Kittery — 
Three of the crew of the Minerva were impressed 
on board of the brig Raccoon, about one month pre- 
vious to my impressment, viz. William Shezsse, of 
New Castle; Pelatiah McIntire, of York, and Noah 
Parker of Kittery. Parker is still in bondage — 
There were from 25 to 30 impressed Americans on 
board the Diana, the names and places of :esidence 
of such as I now can recollect; are as follows, viz. 
John Easio: of Newburyport, and one other man of 
the name of Easton, of do. John Barnicoat ot Bos- 
ton, ———— Cole, Butler, and Thomas Smith 
of Newport, R.I. Spencer Ripley and Mor- 
ris, of Camden, N. C. Mackerel of Bilti« 
more, and Mark Anthony Bigelow, of Charleston, §. 
C. who being and feeling as an American ought to 
feel, refused to do any duty on board the frigate, in 
consequence of which he was led to the gangway 
ladder, and received one dozen lashes from his ma- 
jesty’s boatswain’s mate, and was then asked by the 
captain if he would do his duty—he still refused, 
the captain called the second mate, who gave him 
one dozen more; he was again asked if he would 
do his duty, but refused, when the third mate was 
called and’ gave him one dozen lashes more—when 
the captain called for the fourth boatswain’s mate 
to give hima dozen more lashes, and Bigelow, un- 
able to bear the torture consented to do duvy. 
THOMAS E. OLIVER. 
New Castle, September, 25th, 1812. 
IMPRESSMENT OF A WHOLE Crew! 
The following case has been frequently alluded to 
by the editor of the WeeKLty Rreister—and is, 
perhaps, the most impudent transaction of the 














in New-York, was well acquainted with the said 


James Guedron, on board the Dragon, and he says, | 


that while he was impressed on board the said ship, | 
the said James Guedron did, after the declaration! 
of war between the United States and Great Britain, | 
refuse to do duty, and wished to give himself up as an 





kind that ever occurred. The men citried off 
were never restored, unless they may iinive sot 


home by the peace. The article is cupieu trom 
the Philadelphia True American of Marcia 1812; 
at that timea “highly federal” paper: 

‘For the information of the friends of the crew 
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of the shin Pekin, lost in the straits of Sunda, on 
her passage, from Calcutta to Philadelphia, the fol- 
lowing account has been handed for publication. 

“Afier the accident happened, she was got off 
from tie rock and towed to Onrust Island near Ba- 
tuvia, oy his Britannic majesty’s frigate Cornelia, 
captain Owens,on the 17th March, 1812. Captain 
Owens sent an officer and guard on shore at Onrust 
island, where the crew of the Pekin remained, and 
pressedthem on board the Cornelia, taking their 
beading, chests, &c. leaving the ship unprotected, 
which was afierwards plundered by the Malays. 

Captain Murdock, master of the Pekin, used eve- 
ry exertion to getthem released, but was informed 
by captain Owens that they were then fitting out for 
an expedition against Palamban, and much in want 
of men, observing, that as the ship was to be sold, | 
he could have no further claim on the men, and! 
that wnen he returned, they should be released and | 
paid for their services. Appl cations were made to| 
the goyernor, but being a company’s officer, and 
having no control over the King’s officers, could ren- 
der no assistance. The expedition had taken Pa- 
Jumban and their return to Batavia was shortly ex- 
pected.” 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN, 
Custom-House Baltimore, Collector’s 
Ofice, May 1, 1815. 

Please to publish the accompanying letter, with 
this declaration, that particular pains have been ta- 
ken to forward the certificates of this young man’s 
citizenship. The proofs adduced by his friends, 








and the certificates from this office, where he is 
pirticularly known, have been repeatedly transmit-| 
ted to himself, to the consul in Jamaica, and to the, 
department of state. They have undoubtedly some 
of them reached their destination; and it must be! 
presumed that something that scorns the authority) 
of ttis country, as wellas the rights of man, detains. 
the unnappy victim in servitude. | 
Euisan Srerzine is a native of Dorchester coun-' 
ty, in this state, where several of his relations live, 
—ani h- seems to hive little chance of seeing any of | 
them shortly, except « brother in our seryice, whom | 
he may meet one day in buattle. 

JAS. H. MS‘CULLOCH. 

Port Reyal Dock Yard, 18153. 
Dear Uncle—I am sorry to inform you of my cir- 
cimstances at present, which are very miserable:— 
when the American war began, I gave myself up as 


tion at that time, I never got the. protection or let: 
ter; at the same time, the admiral there died—sgo 
that my protection was sent home to you—whether 
you got it or not, {cannot tell. 

Now, Ihope you will send me proof of my being 
an American as soon as possible, and direct it to 
admiral Sterling, Jamaica; and at the same time 
write toa myself, for I am sure to get it, as Iam de. 
termined to go to seano more in the British service; 
they may keep me as long as they will. 

I hope you will let my mother know where I am. 
I have no more to say at present, but my respects 
to you and all enquiring friends and well wishers. 

I am your affectionate nephew, 

ELIJAH STERLING. 
FROM THE SAMPF. 
Custom-house Baltimore, Collector’s Office, 
Sepieméer 14, 1813. 

Gentlemen,—Please to publish the letters trans- 
mitted herewith, being part of many received at this 
office from American seamen impressed into British 
service during peace, and made prisoners after 
war. There are now some more such before me, 


received yesterday and to-day. Ifthese indisputa- 


ble documents, in the simpie style of the suftering 
addressers, do not convince the opposers of the go- 
vernment, that war, that is, force is necessary to de- 
liver our oppressed citizens froma service which 
force has bent them to, and holds them in; and that 
every citizen is bound to deliver the seaman who 
calls for help abroad, as much as he knows himselt 
entitled to expect assistance when he calls out fire 
or murder in his dwelling at home. If this effect 
is not produced upon minds insensible of every 
thing that does not pierce their own flesh; they will, 
however, have effect upon more conscientious peo- 
pie, and produce that vigorous prosecution of the 
war, which, under God, is hoped, will force the ty- 
rant to relax his hold and let his prisoners go free: 
For th- rest, they may be left to that righteous dispc- 
sition of Providence, which, causing continually the 
rich and the poor to change ground and take each 
other’s places, will make them feel at last, in them- 
selves or their children, how hard is injustice, how 
heavy is oppression. 
“JAS. I. M‘CULLOCH, Collector. 

P. S—At the same time, please to notify the 
friends of William Carney, of Duck Creek, Dela- 
ware, and John M‘Donnal, of Orange county, New- 
York, that proofs of citizenship are needed at this 


an American,and was sent to prison into New Pro-) office on their behalf. The protections granted them 
lence, slong with all the other Americans who! being betore thesystem was fully arranged, and al- 


2 on board our vessel, and the privatesrsmen 





tliat we took, which was the first intelligence that 
§ 


¢' j 
we had of the war—not long after that, till our re-! 


lief, came from Jamaica, and we were obliged to) 
come to Jamaica with our own vessel again—only the 
privateersmen and other vessels’ people that were ta- 


ken, were left behind; and when we came to Jaraaica, | 


all ihe Americans who had protections, were sent to 
the prison ship, and those who had not, were still 
kept in the British service. Now I am left behind 
on xeccount of losing my protection, in sending it to 
the American consul in Kingston; [ have since writ- 
ten to him concerning my protection, but received no 
satisfaction, I nave made all application to get to 
prison that I could, and likewise spoke to the ad- 
wiral himself, and cannot get aclearance till f find 





proof from my friends. 


Now, I must still remain on board the Decouvert,| early as possible. 


though their names are on the record, yet their 
proots of citizenship seem to have been forwarded 
to the department of state for procuring their libe- 
ration long ago; and no description preserved sufli- 
cient toidentify them. States Washington Rennel, 
of South Carolina, and John Dunston of Baltimore, 
have been attended ta in the transmission of their 
certificates to the secretary of state, the former in 
April 1812, the latter in June of the present year. 
Sin—Vil consider myself particularly obliged if 
youll have the goodness ta forward mea protec: 
tion through the hands of the secretary of govern- 
ment at Washington, as I have heen impressed on 
board a man of war, and now confined eleven months 
as prisoner; and as the British are determined not 
to release us until we get protections from the Uni- 
ted States, humbly request you’ll forward me one as 
My last protection was dated 





till such time as you send my certificates that | am} March 1810, No. 77—signed by James H. M‘Culloch, 
un American. [heard of my clearance being brought! Esquire, and granted on the affidavit of Paul Shef; 
out to Jamaica by c:ptain Montgomery, about 12} field,’brother of captain Sheffield, who some years 
months ago, but being on the New Providerce sta-' since commanded the Sonth Carolina Packet. 
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Lremain, sir, with gratitude, your most obedient, 
gumble servant, STATES W. RENNELL. 

H. M. prison ship Sampson, Gelling- : 

ham, near Chatham, June 26, 1813. 
Chatham, June 29th, on board H. AL 
prison ship Nassau. 
To the Collector of Baltimore. 

Sin—I received a protection from the custom- 
house in Baltimore, in June or July, 1801, since 
when Ihave been impressed into British service, 
and had my protection taken from me; and, at the 
commencement of the present war with the United 
States, delivered myself up as an American prison- 
er of war. The prisoners on board this ship re- 
ceived a letter on the 23d instant, informing, that 
the lords commissioners of the admiralty refuse to 
send home or exchange such prisoners as have de- 
livered themselves up from British men of war, un- 
less they bring proof of their being natural born 
American citizens, and that those who have no such 
proof, must procure it from the United States;— 
therefore, as I suppose sufficient proof still exists on 
the records of your office relative to my being a 
natural born citizen of the United States, I hope, 
sir, you will be so kind as to transmit the same 
properly authenticated, to the secretary of state at 
Washington, who will send it to our agent in Lon- 
don, and I thereby be enabled to revisit my native 
country. I was born at Goshen, Orange county, 
state of New York, 25th December 1771; a mole 
under my left cheek, a scar on my right leg, light 
complexion, brown hair and blue eyes. 

J am, with respect, sir, your obedient servant, 

JOUN M‘DONNAL. 


II. M. prison ship Sampson, July 1, 1815. 

Dear friend—I have taken this opportunity of writ- 
ing these few lines to inform you ot my condition at 
present, for lam inprison. 1 was impressed by the 
Alfred (English) 74, in the year 1808, where I have 
deen ever since till the war broke out between Ame- 
rica and England, and then I gave myse!f up as an 
American prisoner of war—but the English govern- 
ment says, that we must produce our protections, 
or they will keep us. Gentlemen, I have had the 


who were first forced to be servants, are now pri- 
soners of English tyranny. 
JAS. H. M‘CULLOCEL _ 


HH. M. prison ship Glory, Gillingham 
Beach, July 2, 1813, 

Sin—Since I last parted from you I was pressed, 
and have been in the English service four years— 
having while in the service had the misfortune to 
lose my protection, I wish you to get me one and 
send it to me by the first opportunity that leaves 
America, directed to William Burton, on board his 
Britannic majesty’s prison ship Glory, at Gilling- 
ham Beach, England; or to R. G. Beasley, Ameri- 
can agent for prisoners of war, living in London, at 
No. 84, Cavendish square. My protection was da- 
ted 16th January, 1798, No. 1, given by Robert Pur- 
viance, Baltimore. Ihave taken the liberty to di- 
rect a letter to you for my mother. 1 wish yon 
would forward it on to her on the receipt of it— 
Mr. Haily will hand you the letter—my best respects 
to your family. I mentioned to you that for the 
last four years I have spent my time in their service, 
they being the most just nation on earth, have paid 
me for my services by placing me in a dirty, filthy 
prison, surrounded by thousands of vermin, and my 
food just sufficient to keep life and soul from sepa- 
rating—it consists of a little beef boiled in rags and 
salt herrings. Any nation that has justice or hu- 
manity for its standard, would not thus treat prisor- 
ers as we poor unfortunate men. Heaven only 
knows how long they intend keeping us here—Some 
possessed of little fortitude again enter into the ser- 
vice—seventy-one, under my knowledge, have been 
guilty of that treachery—this you may rely upon as 
correct. I wish you would publish the latter part 
of this letter, and let the American government sce 
how they are losing their men by trying their pa- 
tience too long in prison. I gave myself up as an 
Americ:n prisoner of war, on the 19th August, and 
done duty until the 10th December, when 1 refused 
doing any thing more on board. 

Yours, &e. WILLIAM BURTON. 


Ff. MW prison ship Nassau, Chatham 
> 5] 








misfortune to lose my protection since I have been 


in the English service, and hope you'll be so kind | 


as to send another protection on to the English go- 
vernment for me, for I have had one out of the cus- 
tom house of Baltimore. The English say we are 
no Americans, but I was born in the state of Dela- 
ware. I am an American bred and born, and I shall 
be very much obliged to you if you be so kind as 
to send iton. No more to say at present, but re- 
main your humble and affectionate servant, 
WILLIAM CARNEY. 


Prison ship Canada, Chatham, July 4, 1813. 

Dear aunt—I take this opportunity of writing you, 
fo let you know that I have given myself up trom 
the British service; after a great deal to do they 
sent me to prison, and now if i do not get documents 
from the United States, as I have wrote to my mo- 
ther for them, I should thank you if you would go 
to my mother, and sce that my protection and bap- 
tism is sent to the secretary of state at Washing- 
ton. There is a protection of mine at William 


Goer’s; if you wishto see the particulars, look at | 


that. Remember me to all enquiring friends—no 

more at present, but I remain your affectionate ne- 

phew, JOHN DUNSTON. 
FROM TNE SaMR. 

Letters from impressed seamen, September 20, 
1812, for whose liberation repeated attempts have 
been made, and the clearest proofs of citizenship 
teansmitted again end again—all in vain. They! 


July 1, 1815. 
. Sin—I take this opportunity of writing to you to 
‘inform youof my present state in which Iam con- 
fined. No doubt but you have heard of my being 
on board of a British man of war, before now, as [ 
_have wrote to you severa! times since my impress- 
|ment, and also by Samuel Cats in the last cartel, by 
‘whom I did rot state my case to you, forI did not 
iknow at that time. I have since received a letter 
|from the consul, stating, that unless I wrote home 
-and procured documents from America, I could not 
|be permitted to return to my native country again; 
‘therefore Tam compelled to write, and if you will 
‘be so good as to get me a protection, and send it to 
| the secretary of state at Washington, he will forward. 
iit to the agent at London, as that is the only war 
ithat Ican get home, for without it Lhave no hopes. 
|f have written to my father, and l expect that ifhe 
‘gets the letter he willbe up to see you, as I desir- 
‘ed him to get a register and take it with him to you 
‘and you would assist him in getting my protection: 
| therefore, if you do not hear from him shortly after 
you receive this letter, you will please to write him 
end let him know what my situation is, direct to 
Mr. Boozslay Hosman, Chester county, Maryland, 
Nanticoke river, near Vienna. My register may be 





the records. 
ITremain yours, &e. JOHN TIOSMAN. 
I believe my protection Yas numbered 895, c2 
ted 8th Decefnber, 1809. 





procured by writing to Cambridge and overhauling 
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NARRATIVE, 

Of the escape of Thomas King,an American seaman, 
froma British guard ship at Bermuda, and of his 
solitary passage from that place, in an open boat, to 
the coast of the United States of America. 

I, Thomas King, a native of the state of South 
Carolina, in the United States of North America, at 
this time of the age of twenty-one, have followed the 
sea for nine years past, and was lately a seamen in 
the service of my country on board the gun brig 
Vixen, where I acted in the capacity of gunner’s 
yeoman. In the month of October, 1812, I sailed 
from St, Mury’s in the stateof Georgia, in the Vix- 
en, which was commanded by George Washington 
Reed, esq. On the 22d day of November following, 
the Vixen was captured by the British frigate South- 
ampton, captain sir James L. Yeo, whereby the offti- 
cers and crew of the gun brig became prisoners of 
war. The Southampton and Vixen were both wreck- 
ed on the 27th of November, 1812, on Little Island, 
one of the Bahamas, lying between Exuma ani Long 
Island. We remained at Little Island about fourteen 
days, being for that space of time almost without 
food, compelled to subsist on the nourishment af- 
forded by couchs. At the expiration of fourteen 
days, we were taken off the island by his Britannic 
majesty’s brig Rhodian, and proceeded to Jamaica, 
where we put on board the prison ship Loyalist. 
After some detention, apart of the crew of the Vix- 
en, myself among the number, were paroled and 
sailed for the United States in the cartel Rebecca 
Sims. After having touched at the Havanna for 
water, the cartel arrived safe on the American coast, 





| discovered; the yawl meantime drifting with the 
tide, and being impelled and partially concealed 
from the view of those on board the Ruby by a 
squall, which had just then come on, and which, re- 
marking at the time, I had seized as « happy cir- 
cumstance toaid me in my escape. When T was 
about fifty yards from the guard ship, the bethsiruck 
one, and the centinelcried out *All’s well.” Find. 
ing Iwas not observed, I made sail, and steered due 
north till day-light, Iwas in no fear of thirst, for 
the ballast of the yawl consisied of eleven small 
casks, (called breakers,) filled with water; but my 
whole stock of provisions was only two loaves of 
buker’s bread, of about one pound weight each —— 
These I cut into sixteen parts, determine: to eat one 
part each day and this determination I so strictly ad- 
hered to, that frequently, when I found I could bear 
it, I preserved a mouthful of one day’s portion for 
the next, so as to increase my store; calculating that, 
be the event of my consuming the whole I might be 
able to hold out a few days longer without eating 
any thing.—At day light Lhaused my wind, and stood 
| west north west, until the third day, when, « brig 
beaving in sight, I again hauled my wind and stood 
north, wetting my sails in order to catch the breeze 
;sooner, and increase my-chance of avoiding her in 
ithenight. She was the only vessel I saw on the 
Passage. For the first two nights, after falling 
,asleep and waking, I would find the yaw! had chang- 
ed her course, and bore in a direction for Bermuda. 
To avoid this as much as possible, I tied my hand 
to the tiller, by which means, when the boat devi- 
ated from her course, the rudder would cause my 














en te na 
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and entered the bay of Delaware on the second of|hand to be jerked, which would awake me, and pre- 
May, 1812. The British 74 gun ship Poictiers,; vent the loss of time that such accidents, as my 
captain sir Jchn P. Beresford, at that time lay in/sleep, without this precaution, might have occa- 
that bay for the purpose of blockading it. The car-'sioned, and I tried various experiments to keep me 
tel Rebecca Sims was detained by his orders; and/awake. The heat of the sun having parched my 
in violation of the flag which she bore, and in con-|lips exceedingly, I slapped my face and irritated 
tempt of the parole in virtue of which we had been; them with my fingers, in hopes that the pain thus 
released, I, with others, was again made captive, | excited would prevent me from sleeping. I had no 
under the pretence that I had been born a subject_of/ sound repose during the whole passage. On losing 
Great Britain. We were conveyed to LBermuda,! sight of the brig that had pursued, I hauled my wind 
where we were put on board the guard ship Ruby, of again and stood west north west, from which di- 
sixty-four guns, many attempts having, in the mean) rection I did not afterwards depart till I made land. 
while, been made, to induce us to ceclare ourselves | if Thad boen in possession of a hook and line, I 
Englishmen, and to enter the British serviee, mm all; could have caught plenty of fish. Dolphins fre- 
which attempts, we uniformly declared that we quently played about the yawl at sea. Now and 
wvould sooner dic. ¥ remained on board the Ruby |tien 1 experienced pretty boisterous weather; al- 
fom the tenth of May to the 25th day of July, 1813, | though on the whole the winds were very fair and 
when, haviug experienced much bad treatment, and, | the sea not very tempestuous. My little boat which 
seeing no prospect of a speedy release, a Getermis- | lived amidst the waves most surprisingly on the 
ed to try to make my escape. I had for some time heights and in the hollows of the ocean like a fea- 
before revolved in my mind the best means of Gung} ther, was, nevertheless, often times partly filled 
this; and having observed a yawl along-side, by sell-| with water, and at one time nearly full. In such 
ing some of my clothes I was enabled secretly to| cases I made use of one of the breakers, or casks, to 
purchase a pocket compass. Having finally taken) bail her. It is almost impossible to describe the 
my resolution, on the morning of the 26th day of| difficulties I cantinually had to surmount in reefing, 
July, at about half past 12 o’clock, the guard on {lowering and hoisting my sails, and managing my 
board the Ruby having just bzen relieved, I went to | tiller at the same time. Ialways was fearful of car- 
my captive .companions, and, in an under voice, told Frying too much sail at night, and never failed to 
them [ was then going. Ihad before invited them to | take the necessary precautions in that respect. -At 
accompany me, but they had declined it; and, on| length, on the ninth day after my escape from Ber- 
this occasion, declared me to be deranged, protest-| muda, at about fouro’clock in the afternoon, ! de- 
ing that I ougi to be put into a straight waistcoat, ,scried the light-house on Cape Henry, bearing west 
and given me up as one self devoted to certain per-|by north. 1 made directly forthe light house, un- 
dition by my determination to endeavor to cross til I saw, inside of the cape, vessels which I sup- 
the Gulph stream, in an open yawl, not more than | posed belonged tothe enemy. On perceiving them 
tiventy-two feet in length, and seven feet in breadth.|1 hauled to the southward, and finally ran the yawl 
One of them, who had been long my comrade, shed |ashore about ten miles to. the southward of Cape 
tears, which affected me very much, but did not | fienry, where Ilanded, leaving the boat after hav- 
shake my purpose. Ithen gotout of a lower deck |ing unbent the jib, in which, a little distance from 
port, got on the larboard swiaging-boom, and from | my place of landing, I wrapped myself up and-slept 
thence into the yawl, next cut the painter, and laid; very soundly until sunrise. My strength did not 
down in the bottom of the beat, for fear-of being! fail me until I landed, which, in attempting to walk, 
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I became sensible of my feebleness. When {awoke 
and tose,{ made for the nearest dwelling, which 
proved to be that of Mr. Whitehouse, who was so 
benevolent as to accompany me in his chair to 
Norfolk—where, on reporting myself to captain 
Cassin, he was so kind as to advance me money, 
which put it into my power to compensate Mr. 
Whitehouse for his trouble. I sold my boat, whilst 
I remained at Norfolk, to a person, who, I under- 
stood, intends taking her to the southward, through 
Currituck Inlet. I received thirty dollars for her. 
From Norfolk I proceeded to Washington city, 
where the government of my country has bestowed 
upon me a warrant as master’s mate, in which capa- 
city I am about to engage again in active service. 
On reviewing the circumstances of my escape, I 
cannot. help thinking that I have been, in that par- 
ticular, wonderfully favoured by Divine Providence, 
to whom I acknowledge myself entirely indebted 
for safety in a passage where a thousand usual oc- 
eurrences might have destroyed me. 

In verification of the preceding narrative, I, the 
said Tiiomas King, have this 27th day of August, 
A. D. 1813, hereto subscribed my name at the city 
of Washington, in the District of Columbia. 

THOMAS KING. 
To use the term impressment, when applied to the 
excecrable and barbarous practice of man stealing, 
is not sufficiently expressive of the abhorrence 

we wish to convey and inspire—it is too mild a 

phrase, and is in too familiar use, to create a just 

sense of the wrong its miserable subjects sustain 
In la; ing before our readers the subjoined copy ofa 
letter, we would ask each one of them to apply 
to himself the case it exhibits—Let him imagine 
hims-if the bereaved, poor, infirm and helpless 
parei! of tie youth who now suffers in a loathsome, 
accir.; ‘$ritish prison ship, wasting and pining 
aw:y hi. exist-nce, sighing for hberty and home ! 
Dante. Jackson, jr. the writer of the annexed letter, 
is a nat:ve of New Jersey. His parents reside in 

Woocor ige, in this county—their pecuniary cir- 

cumstances are extremely limited—old age has 
; furrowed their pallid cheeks—and infirmity and 

afHiction are fast hurrying them to that ** country 
from whose bourne no traveller returns.” ‘To 
behold them mourning the hard fate of a son on 
whom they mainiy depended for a comfortable 
subsistence, would wring the tear of sympathy 
from the coldest heart. 

he “* plain, unvarnished” style in which Mr Jackson 

exhibits his case, does not diminish its interest 

or lessen its aggravation. His firm, indignant 
spirit is fully displayed and his noble, generous 
heart pants for vengeance on his country’s ene- 
mies. But we are not disposed to amplify or 


embellish; the subject is one which addresses itself 


to the feelings of every man and needs not the aid 
of exterior ornament to attract attention. 


F'redonian. 
(COPY OF THE LETTER.) 
Sate Hectror, Plymouth, June 19, 1813. 

Honored Father and Mother,—I now write these lines clear of the 
tyranny of Entlish task-masters, but not clear of prison. In the 
month of June I got my clearance from an English man of war, 
after being on board of different ones for four years and a half. 
Thanks be to God, I feel myself more happy here in prison, an 
American prisoner, than to be an admiral in the English navy ! 
There are here now seven hundred souls waiting for exchange. 
We are short of provisions, but we live in hopes chat we shall 
soon see the day when we can enjoy our liberty—and thanks be 
to God we all enjoy our health very well considering our discon- 
tented minds and hard usage. I will state part of our distress—we 
have four days in the week an half a pound of beef'and one pound 
of bread per day; the remainder of the weck, oue pound of pota- 
toes and one pound of fish per day. 

The above number seven hundred. are confined in one shin 
laying in the stream, guarded hy tyrannical Englishmen, other- 
wise brutes. O, that I inay see the day when every American can 
have satisfaction. 


I hope our country will take pity on us, and get us home as soo™ 


as possible. I have no news at present, for we hear nothing we cat 
believe, and they still mean to keep us ignorant. I have-nothing 
more, but hope in a short time to be with you. I desire to be re- 
membered to all my relations and friends 


From your absent son. 
DANIEL JACKSON, junr. 


We close this disgusting collection by giving the 


narration of a case of impressmeut that happened 


“at home,” copied from a lrish paper. 

From the Londonderry Journal of May 26th, 1812. 
We are sorry it has fallen to our lot to record 
one of the most wanton and diabolical outrages 
that ever disgraced a civilized country. On Friday 
last his majesty’s armed schr. commanded by a 
lieutenant Morgan, appeared upon our coast, and 
commenced a series of the most cruel acts of op- 
pression ever witnessed, by impressing a number 
of Fishermen, a class of people respec'ed and pro- 
tected by all governments, whether friends or foes. 
Next day, the schooner came to anchor in Moville 
Bay, where four outward bound American vessels 
had come to anchor, with their legal complement 
of passengers, in order to make the necessary ar- 
rangemeénts, previous to their proceeding to sea. 
Lieut. Morgan immediately commanded the boats 
of the Nepean Revenue Cutter to his assistance; 
and, sending a gang on ‘board each of the Ameri- 
cans, had a great many of the passengers dragged 
from their births and conveyed on board the 
schooner, the crews of the boats committed every 
possible excess as they searched for the unfortu- 
nate men, who endeavoured to hide themselves in 
various parts of the ship. ‘The distresssing scence 
which presented itself on board the vessels, when 
families found their relations tern from them, can 
hardly be imagined, and is beyond our abilities to 
describe. The news reached Derry late on Satur- 
day, but it gained no credit; no one would believe 
that such act dare be attempted by any man in 
the service of the dest of Kings, and the freest coun- 
try on earth—It proved but too true, however, 
and never before did any occurrence excite so 
strong a sensation in this city. A meeting of the 
merchants was called at the Ballast Office, one 
o’clock, yesterday; but such was the general anxic- 
ty, that most of them were in attendance half an 
hour before the appointed time. 

When the wished for hour arrived, Adam 
Schoales, Esq. was unanimously called to the chair, 
and Mr. George Foster stated to the meeting such 
parts of the disgraceful transactions as came with- 
in his knowledge. He had been at Moville for the 
purpose of transancting the business of the ship 
Bristol, but could not procure a boat until about 
ten o’clock, when the mate of the Mary came on 
shore and conveyed him to the Bristol. ‘he first 
object attracted his notice was an old woman of 
the name of Fulton, who had got two of her teeth 
knocked out, and two of her ribs broken by the 
hilt of a sabre while clinging to her son, as the 
ruffians were dragging him into the boat., On Sun- 
day Mr. Foster went on board the schooner accom- 
panied by Captain Barker, of the Bristol. They 
begged leave to take down the names of the im- 
pressed passengers, that they might dispose of 
their clothes and property, agreeable to their wish- 
es, which was granted by lieut. Morgan. In the 
mean time two marines walked the deck with 
drawn sabres, which they freely applied to the 
shoulders of the passengers. One unfortunate 
wretch leaning over the bulwark, for the purpose 
of requesting one of the seamen, alongside, to send 
him his clothes from on board the Venus, to which 
he belonged, when he was perceived by the lieuten- 





ant, and ordered to be flogged, and the order was 
immediately obeved by the boatswain, whe was re- 
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peatedly encouraged by Morgan to make him feel 
the rope’s end, that he might learn what naval dis- 
cipline was. A lad of the name of Fulton corrobo- 
rated Mr. Foster’s statement of what had passed 
on board the Bristol. He is the son of the old wo- 
man who was so brutally treated while endeavour- 
ing to save his brother. He feigned illness, and 
passed himself for the husband of his sister. Some 


‘af the schooner’s men wished to pass him by, while 


others threatened to drag him out of his birth, one 
of them stabbed his bed with his cutlass, and laid 
it twice acrooss histhroat. ‘They left him for that 
time, however, and before the boat returned again 
he dressed in woman’s clothes, in which he escaped 
to the shore. He said he was thus separated from 
his family and friends, destitute of money, and, 
even clothes, and ferced to seek his living by la- 
bor, to which he was unused. This young man’s 
simple narrative sensibly affected the hearers. 

Mr. W. M‘Colley witnessed a similar scene on 
board the Mary. He was himself ordered into the 


boat, but the mate asserted that he was supercar- 


go of the ship, and nephew to the captain, upon 
which he was allowed to remain. 

Mr. Thos. Davenport said, that he conceived, 
there was sufficient evidence before the meeting to 
warrant them in concluding that an act of unpre- 
cedented and unparralled aggression had been com- 
mitted; and, as there could: not be a doubt that his 
majesty’s orders would be forward to redress the 
injury, and compensate, as far as possible, the in- 
jured, he begged leave to move, “that a committee 
of five be appointed to frame memorials to his grace 
the lord lieutenant and most honorable the privy 
council of Ireland, and to the lords of the sdmiralty, 
on the subject of the late impressment in the harbor.” 

Mr. Acheson Smyth said, that he conc-ived it bet- 
ter to request the Mayor to convene a common hall 
to take it into consideration. It was not a question 
confined to the merchants alone, the community, 
at large were interested in it, and thought that the 
whole city and even the country, should publicly 
express their abhorrence of such an outrage. Be- 
sides the memorial would go forward with greater 
weight from the citizens ut large, backed by the 
signature of ihe mayor. 


-——— 


It appeared to be the universal opinion of thé 
meeting in which we most heartily concur that the 
whole proceeding of Morgan, was the unauthorised 
act of an individual, and that it is only necessary 
to make the facts known to the government to pro- 
cure immediate redress; and we feel the utmost 
confidence, that the unhappy sufferers will obtain 
every possible reparation for the injury which they 
sustained. 

Pnom THE avrona. T'ruth must jfinally prevail, 
I\ appears that the prince regent has ordered some 
British regiments to have the word Viagara, fixed 
on their colors, for their distinguished conduct in 
the capture of fort Niagara, by assault, on the 15th 
Decemb -r, 1813. 

Colonel Duane has made some judicious remarks 
on the conduct of these regiments at Lundy’s lane, 
but said little about Niagara, only it was taken by 
surprise, &c. In 1814; 1 passed over the ground, 
and collected a true s‘atement of this shameful in- 
vasion of that part of York state which will fix eter- 
nal infamy on the British arms. I was informed it 
was commanded by general Drummond, and under 
him general Riall, the latterIsaw at the Eleven 
Mile Creek, a prisoner, but the other Fnever saw— 
by his name I suppose him to be a Scotchman, and 
by his conduct as mere a savage as ever disgraced 
an army, which will appear by the subsequent nar- 
rative, wuich I collected from respectable inhabi- 
iants, who were acquainted with every circumstance 
—the army crossed near Lewistown, which is op- 
posite to Queenstown. Lewistown was asmall vil- 
lage with very respectable stone houses in it—in 
these lay some sick and wounded soldiers, attended 
by a humane gentleman named Dr. Molly, who cd 
not belong to any army, but came from Eleven Mile 
Creek, gratis, to take care of the sick and wounded. 
The regiments abovementioned distinguished them- 
selves by the most savage barbarity, ever known to 
be committed by any civilized nation, if England 
can be so called. Like ferocious brutes, they enter- 
ed the apartments of the sick and wounded, and, 
rega'dless of all cries and entreaties, they passed 
their bayonets through them, leaving{some dead 
jand others dying, and, like savages, set all the 
houses in flames, which soon finished their miseries. 


_——— 


Mr. Davenport, in reply, said that the object of|Doctor Moily, seeing what took place, begged his 


the meeting was to obtain redress for the unfor- 
tunate sufferers, not to excite popular feelings 
which was already sufficiently alive to the indigni- 
tv which the liberties of the people had sustained; 
and as to the weight or respectability to be confer- 
ved by*town meeting, he thought very diflerentiy 
on the subject; the respective signatures of the 
respectable Merchunt of Derry would be known 
and duly appreciated by many of those to whom 
the memorial would be addressed; and for his part, 
he had never seen a town-meeting of half the res- 
pectability of that now assembled. 

Messrs. Macky, Nicholson, and the majority of the 
meeting were of opinion that a memorial should be 
immediately forwarded from the persons then assem- 
bled; but, that a town meeting should afterwards be 
convened agreeable to the ideas of Mr. Smyth. 

A committee of five was then appointed to pre- 
pare the memorial, which being read to the meet- 
ing, met with universal approbation, and was order- 
ed to be forward by Mr. Schoales, the chairman, 
to his grace the lord leutenant, and to the right 
hon. sir George I’. Hill, our city representative, for 


life, informing them that he never belonged to any 
army; he was answered by opprobious language, 
and a bayonet passed through his abdomen, which 
brought some of his bowels out, on which he placed 
his hund and walked six miles, to fort Niagara, and 
in fifteen minutesexpired. ‘This is a true statement 
of the condiict of the regiments which are now re- 
warded with lionor. As for the capture of fort Nia- 
gara by assault, it isa shame to mention it; it is 
an eternal disgrace to the vile wretch who should 
have commanded it, but was at his own house, two 
miles off, and every thing was in such a situation, 
that the British had no difficulty in entering it.—I 
do not remember that they fired a gun before they 
were in the fort; this 1s British valor! this is a‘dis¢ 
tinguished conduct! I have forgotten the exact dis- 
tance from Niagara to Buffalo, but I believe it is 
about SO miles; houses were erected along the road 
—«ll were burnt except two: near the falls. Buffa- 
lo was a respectable trading town: every house was 
laulin ashes, only one, in which a widow lived, nam- 
ed St. Jolin—by what means this escaped,I know 
not. Inthe late war England employed some gen- 


the purpose of having it laid before the lords of tlemen; but in general the army was composed of 
the admiraty.—Want of room psevents us from giv- 
ing atlength, the sentiments of the various gentle- 
men who spoke on this interesting occasion, and al- 


«o from inserting the memorial. 


tl ieves and robbers. Had the object of England 

been to fix an eiernal hatred to that kingdom, the 

measures purstied haye well suited that purpose. 
DAVID JONES, chaplain %h disp (Aug. 8, 1815-] 
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 G@ENEWAL ORDERS. ; fe 
Head-quariers, 10th Military District, 
Baltimore, 17th November, 1814. 

At @ general court-martial, whereof brigadier- 
general Sith, of the militia of the district of Co- 
jumbia, was president, which met at Washington 
city; and continued its sittings by divers adjourn- 
ments untikthe 12th inst. captain Samuel T. Dyson; 
of the U.S. corps 6f artillery, was tried on the fol 
lowing charges and Specifications: | | 

Charve 14¢:+Violating the 52d article of the rules 
and articles for the governinent of the armlés of the 
United States: oF en Ae yA. 

Specification: Ist. In that the said captain Samuel 
YT. Dyson, being sm 5 officer of the United 
States’ fort Washington, did, on or about the 27th 
day of August, 1814, when an enemy Was approach- 
ing said fort, misbehave himself beforé the eticthy, 
runaway, and shaméfully abancon the fort, post and 
guard, which he then and there commanded, and 
which it was his bounden duty to defend, and speak 
words inducing others to do the like. ~ 

Specification 2d. In that the said Samuel T. Dy- 
son did, on or about the 27th day of August afore- 
said, at the post called fort Washington aforesaid, 
cast away and destroy his arms and ammunition, 
contrary to the said 52d article of the rules and arti- 
cles of war aforesaid, and to his duty as command- 
ing officer. 

Charge 2d.—Conduct unbecoming an officer and 
a gentleman. 

Specification Ist. In that the said captain Samuel 
T. Dyson, being commanding officer of the United 
States’ fort and garrison at a place called fort Wash- 
ington, did, on ot about the 27th day of August, 
1814, misbehave himself by dismantling and de- 
stroying said fort, which it was his bounden duty to 
defénd and preserve. 

Specificaticn 2d. In that the said captain Samuel 
T. Dyson did, on or about the 27th day of August 
aforesaid, quit his post called fort Washington, 
without any attempt to defend the same, and with- 
out any necessity therefor from the pressure of an 
enemy, did march off the garrison of the same in 
violation of his duty and contrary to his orders. 

Specification 3d. In that the said captain Samuel 
T. Dyson, on or about the 27th day of August, 1814, 
being commanding officer of the garrison at fort 
Wasuington,, and an enemy being in his vicinity, 
was so drunk and intoxicated while on duty, that 
he abandoned and destroyed the fort which had 
been entrusted to his defence, and suffered the gar- 
rison of the same to disperse, without being press- 
éd to the measure for the safety of himself and the 
garrison aforesaid. 

(Signed) R. H. WINDER, 
Army Judge Advocate. 


The court, after having heard all the evidence ad- 
duced, whether on the part.of the prosectition or 
the defence, and after due deliberation thereon, 
pronounce the following sentence: 

On the first specification of the first charge—the 
court find that captain Samuel T. Dyson, of the Uni- 
ted States’ corps of artillery, being commanding 
officer of the United States’ fort, fort Washington, 
did, on or about the 27th day of August, 1814, when 
an eneiny was approaching satd fort, misbehave 
himself before the enemy, and shamefully abandon 
the fort and post which he had then and there 
commanded, and which it was his bounden duty 
to defend. 

The court find the said captain Samuel T. Dyson 
guilty of the 2d specification of the Ist charge. 

in like full and deliberate manner the court took 

SUP. VOL,VHEF. 


into consideration the second charge, arid’ the three 
specifications attached to that charge. | 

The court find the said captain Samuel T. Dy- 
son guilty of the first spécification of the secon 
charge. v7 yankee 

The court find the said captain Samuel T. Dye 
son guilty of the second specification of the second 
Charge. ae pact 

The court aéquit the said captain Samuel ‘fT; 
Dyson of the third specification of the second 
charge. J aS 

Oh the second charge, tlie court find the said 
captain Samuel T. byson guilty of conduct unbe- 
coming an officer, but do not find the said Samuel 
T. Dyson guilty of conduct unbécoming a gentles 
man. 

The court do sentence the said captain Samuel T; 
Dysori to bé dismissed the ‘service of the United 
States. Bs HOA Unt 

The major-general commanding the distri¢t aps 
proves of the proceedings and sentence of the gene- 
ral court maftial in the foregoing case, and accord: 
ingly pronounces Samuel ‘I’. Dyson dismissed. the 
service of the United States, 

The general coutt martial, whereof brigadier: 
general Smith is president, is hereby dissolved. 

(Signed) | W. SCOTT. » 

By command, FRANCIS S. BELTON, 

Asst. adjt. gen. 10th military district, 


From the Essex Register —Eastport has long been 
in habits of illegai and unprincipled intercourse 
with the enemy: Neatly the whole place, within 
seven years, has grown out of this trade. It stand¢ 
on an island, adjacent to Indian island, balf a mile 
distant, which latter place is a British possession, 
and part of New Brunswick. The large island of 
Campo Bello lays directly opposite; two miles dis< 
tant, and by its form and position, tnakes one of the 
most elégant and spacious harbors in the United 
States. For naval purposes, for its access to the 
ocean, for its safety and goo@ anchorage, for the 
ease with which it may be impreguably fortified, 
it greatly surpasses New-York, or indeed any other 
harbor in the United States, By possession of 
Moose Island, they hold the key of the bay of Pas- 
samaquoddy, and all our frontier on the river St: 
Croix. 

From the circumstance of Eastport beirig the only 
point of contact with the enemy, at which the illicit 
trade between the enemy and us could possibly be 
carried on, the fort and garrison there was of con- 
siderable importance, and the only means of making 
the inhabitants feel the authority of the United 
States. This authority was felt by all the inhabi- 
tants of a district of country on the seaboard, and 
in the back towns for one hundred and fifty miles, 
that is, as far as Castine; for as soon as it fell into 
the hands of the enemy, these people bégan to drive 
their catule and transport their produce towards 
Eastport. 

The fort and garrison at Eastport tags athply 
sufficient to repress these smugglers, and to preé 
vent all illicit trade—but for ptirposes of defence; 
even against a single ship, it was absolutely nothing 
at all, The fort stands 300 yards from the water’s 
ejge, upon an eleyation of about 80 feet, It is coms 
manded in the rear; against which it could make no 
defence; and from the whole ground, en which the 
town stands projecting into the sea, it was flanked 
on both sides. ‘Ihe town itself stands between tre 
fort and the water’s edge, so that all the shot from 
the battery pxsses directly over the town. ‘The fort 








consists of a block-house twenty feet square, in front 
of which there is a semi-circular breastwork, of 
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about 30 feet on the chord of its arch, witha para- upon every wharf, and at every corner, and no stor 
pet of turf 3 feet in height, and about 6 feet in thick-|was allowed to be opened, no boat moved. 
ness. Behind this is placed en darbet foureighteen| ‘The-meeting-house itself was crowded with sol- 
pounders, mounted on ship carriages, standing sojdiers, and their-trulls; the mili(ia all disarmed im- 
neareach other, that only ihe alternate guns could| mediately, and every man presented. with an alter. 
be worked convemently. In the block-house there|native, either to take an oath of “allegiance to his 
Was a mapazine built of§prick, standing on a level) Britannic, majesty, his heirs and successors,” or quit 
with the floor of the baffery, and completely expos-| their homes in seven days; and all the common 
ed to the shot from the Sides, and the top of it, even} people, that is, those who do not own real estate, 
in front. | subject to impressinent. Though, by the articles 
At the surrender of this fort, it is scarcely possible |of capitulation, “private property belonging to the in- 
to conceive the joy of the inhabitants; I mean the | habitants” was to be respected, yet in scarcely any 
principal part of them. This most unprincipled and} instance was it respected. All the vessels hauled 
worthless part of our countrymen, not only gave the; up there belonging to the inhabitants were confis. 
enemy every information they required, but endea- | cated, and their owners were obliged to redeem them 
vored to injure the American officers al! in their/at their full value. Houses were occupied suns 
power, by misrepresentations to sir Thomas Hardy |ceremonie. Poultry, sheep, swine, &c. were taken 
and other officers. They were ready to show them | wherever found. 


every avenue, in order to prevent any retreat, and to NEGLECTED ACCOUNT. - 





assist in placing sentinels in the most eligible places.) The action of the 13th July 1813, when the British 
At the striking of the fag some huzza’d, and others, | with a force double our own, attacked Bleck Rock, 
men of influence,- observed, ‘tnow we shall get ridjand were defeated with a loss according to their 
of the tux-gatherers; now the damn’d democrats will;own account, of 100 men, excited general interest 
get it.” But these ignorant and mistaken people/at the time. We have long anxiously looked for an 
soon found to their sorrow that all got it alike — official account of it, but for reasons which we have 
A vile fellow, by the name of John Jtodgers, from \not the power of explaining, it has been hitherto 
the Kennebec, seized the custom-house officer by withhéld. We have obtained the subjoined account 
the collar, as he was removing the papers, and de- |—which is nearly, if not exactly, a copy of the offi- 
tained him till the British officers came and took cial letter sent to general Dearborn, and which we 
them, and thus they gained a complete knowledge | pledge ourselves is substantially the same. 
of cvery custom-house transaction, and this was of| Its publication, even at this late day, is due to 
creat importance to them. Some state notes, about |the merits of those who were engaged, particularly 
10,000 dollars, feil into their hands; the bonds, to |}our worthy friend, general Porter. He is not, and 
the amount of 70,000 dollars, the collector was for-|never will be the herald of his own praise. But, 
tunate enough to convey toa place of safety. |from information, we are fully satisfied that the me- 

The representative of that place to our generaltrit of making the arrangements, and directing the 
court, Mr. Weston, was the first to take the oath,/operations which defeated the enemy, belongs to 
«nd to secure an office of justice of the peace; and|him. This official statement, which, however, omits 
Coney, deputy collector, a friend to smugglers, and } the instances of his personal intrepidity, yet evinces 
a decided enemy of the government, (how do such |that he had an arduous and hazardous command, and 
men’ get info office’) accepted a place in the new|that on this, as on every other occasion, he did his 
custom-iouse. The deacon, the only preacher in|duty.—Onéario Messenger. 
the place, a smooth-to: sued man, Was accounted one Copy of a letter from gencral Peter B. Porter to ma 
of ‘the. sicexest. smugpiers est ‘ jor-general Dearborn, dated 

If such was the conduct of the first men, what Black Rock, July 13, 1813. 
Was to be expected from the lower class? The) gin tn giving you an account of the attagk on 
most abandoned and singular villainy imaginable |i ;, place of the 13th, you will pardon me, if, for 
wus practised to facilitate smuggling. They had'¢.. pcasdns of some moment to’ myself, at least, I 
formed themselves into what they termed jew’s- 


} ‘ 4 ‘ rh? / 9: ; : . , 
harp and dandelion societies. The smugglers, to the |B? nrg Ree, 00 Te Oe SRE ET 
number of about sixty, divided themselves into two |” “of the troops you had ordered under’ my com- 
parts, and at night, or a time favorable to bringing | mand for the defence of Buffalo and Black’ Rock, 
over their goods, one part would be engaged in 4) ihe following only had arrived, viz. 100 dismount- 


piblic place attracting the attention of the peopie| oq dragoons and regular infantry under capt. Cum- 
by their oddity, while the other perty brought over mings, who was stationed at Buffalo—150 of major 
their goods. Bach one had a jew’s harp, und a do-| 4 aims? militia, stationed at fort Gibson, half a mile 
zen would stand round a table with a salt fish fora] shove the village of Black Rock; and eight of the 
music book, making a noise with their jew’s harps. | regular artillery under serjeant "i cawbiena.” tele an 
The dandelion society amused the people with ANtiC | placed at the marine barracks, half a mile below the 
gestures, Jumping with their toes turned inward | village, to take charge of the block-house, with @ 
and standing on one leg. This last was wittily called | piece of artillery, commanding the bridge over Sca- 


The rlews ie Suc ne rer. s Tak 
the smuggler’s jig. Such things, however, Se1VEd | isquady’s creek. 


asa blind, until all their goods were hid in the va-!" ‘fhe enemy landed 300 regular troops and 40 mi- 
rious stores standing in coves, and hid among the | jitia, under the command of colonels Bishop and 
woods. | Clark, some time in the night, about 3 miles below 

Though every one will readily grant that such, this place; and by a concealed march through the 
abandoned people wanted a master, yet lét no one| woods reached the bridge at Scajaquady’s a little 
imagine that they were not sufficiently punished for | before sun-rise. A piquet of eight of major Adams’ 
theirconduct. ‘The situation of a conquered people | men at the block-house, fied on discovering the ene- 
is ut any time to be deplored, but to form an idea of} my, without giving any alarm, even to serjeant Ste- 
their situation, let any oge imagine a population ten|vens, who was but afew rods distant. The conse- 
times as great, suddenly: poured in upon atownal-;quence was, that they immediately gained and_ set 
ready full of inttabitants. Every house was crowd-| fire to the block-house and marine barracks; advanc- 
ed with officers and soldiers, Every ‘ting eatable|ed rapidly through the town, and were formed with- 
was taken wherever fouad, Sentries were placed'intwo hundred yards of major Adams’ camp, be- 
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fore they were discovered, and sent a flag demanding 
the surrender of his troops. The major did not com- 
ply with the demand, but prudently retreated to- 
ward Buffalo, by the Beach, leaving: the enemy i 
possession of the barracks, oae nine-pounder, field 
piece, and two 12 pounder battery guns, all provid- 
ed with ammaunition. 
‘This surprise and the consequent loss of public 
and private property is to ascribed to the character 
of the troops, (raw militia who had not seen a 
week’s service) that formed this piquet. ‘Having 
been most of the night on the watch, I had gone to 
ved half an hour before sun-rise, at my own house, 
where U did not permit myself to keepa guard, on 
account of the necessity of employing so great a 
portion of the men at other places. The enemy’s 
advance was passing my door when first discovered, 


bold dasi from the woods, to get command of the. 
artillery and the road, for the advance of the regu- 

lar troops. Agreeably to the arrangement, the mc- 

ment the firing commenced, major King, who had 

arrived a few minutes before and taken capt. Cum- 

ming’s command, advanced rapidly with the regu- 

lar troops and Buffalo militia, but was only able to 

reach the river in time to engage the enemy ii his 

boats. 

The conduct of the militia was such as would 
have reflected the highest honor on veteran troops, 
and is not less creditable them, as soldiers and citt- 
zens, than that of their companions, who’ basely de- 
serted them, is disgraceful. They emerged from 2 
‘thick wood, formed a line in the open field, within 
70 yards of the enemy, advanced under a heavy 
fire, upon a line of double their number of regular. 


and their main body entered the house five minutes | troops, and, with the timely assistance of the Indias, 


after.. I escaped between them, but could not reach 
major Adams, by the circuitous route it became 
necessary to take, before he retreated. In proceed- 


routed them, and defexted two attempts which they 
made torally. Mejor King, you know, has been in 
alinost every engagement on the frontier, and on 





ing to Buffalo, I met captain Cummings in the two 


mile woods which separate it from this place. He_ 


this morning he waded several miles through the 
swamp to take a part in this. Captain Cummings 


had put his men under march with great prompti-| gave the fullest evidence of his worth as an officer, 
tude, and was advancing to the siipport of the mili-| both in the coolness and judgment with which he 


tia, who had, however, by this time, got into his_ 
rear by another route. Deeming it imprudent to 
advance with so smalla force, I directed him to fall 
back to the first open ground, in order to collect: 
the scattered militia, and employ the whole force of 
the neigh>orhood. 

In less than an hour, we added 80 or 90 of major 
Adams’ militia, whom the officers had kept toge-/ 


assisted in planning and preparing the operations of 
the morning and in the zeal and exactness with 
which he executed his part. It is impossible todo 
justice to the gailantey of the Indians who were led 
on by their favorite. old warrior, The Farmers’ Bro- 
ther, assisted by the hereditary chief of the Senecas, 
The Young King, who w2s badly wounded. : 

As this, I believe, is the first time the Indians 


ther—50 of the Buffalo militia under captain Bull,| have taken an active part with us in the war, and 


and one field piece under serjeant Stevens. With 
this force and 30 Indians, we attacked the enemy 
at 7 «’clock, and drove him in great precipitation 
to his boats. 

Our loss was $ militia killed, and 6 (4 militia and 
2 Indians) wounded; 4 citizens of Black Rock, and 
5 sick soldiers in the hospital, taken prisoners. 

The enemy left 8 dead and 4 wounded on the field, 
(among the latter captain Saunders, of the 41st re- 
giment) and 13 prisoners. Colonels Bishop and 


may become the subject of public animadversion, I 
feel it my duty to state that I had not solicited nor 
expected their assistance; nor did I know they were 
near until Tsaw them actually engaged. T had de- 
tached a party of 20 volunteers to assail the enemy 
on the left; under cover of the woods, for the pui- 
pose of throwing them into confusion and ensuring 
the success of the attack of militia on the right, 
with which party the Indians luckily fell in and co- 
operated. ‘lhere can, however, be no objection to 





Clark were both wounded, the former supposed! 


mortally, was carried some distance into his boat.— 
‘They suffered most in their boats, particularly the 
Jast, containing about 60 men, nearly the whole of 
whom, it is certain, were either killed or wounded. 

Daring the short time they had possession of 


the employment of them, subject as they are willing 
to be, to the orders of our officers, and the rules of 
|civilized warfare. The cool bravery with which 
| they fight is a sure guarantee that they will not treat 
}a vanquished foe ungenerously. They committed 
ino acts of cruelty, and although some of them pro- 





Black Rock, they burnt the public buiidings, took, posed, after the skirmish, to scalp the dead, accord- 
away 3 pieces of artillery, and spiked 3 others,| ing to their ancient customs, they evincej no dis- 
and were engaged in plundering the storehouses of; Pleasure at meeting a peremptory refusal. Tow 
army and navy stores and other public and. private! far it may be proper to employ them, or to perinit 
property.. From appearances, they must have got} them to retaliate the horrid barbarities which are 
off about one-third of the property in store, and they. daily committed by those in the employment of the 
expressed to the citizens, their determination af-| enemy, it will rest with you to determine. _ 

ter taking the residue, to proceed to Buffalo, where} [ am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
they had learnt there were larger and more valuable! Vat, ie P. B. PORTER, 
deposits of public property. | Commanding the troops at Buffalo and 

Had 1 supposed that the enemy, who were the as- Black Rock. 


sailants, with a superior.force, and before effecting! Major general Dearborn, at Fort George. 

buta trifling part of the objects which must have! Copy of an intercepted letter from sir George Pie~ 
suggested the expedition, would have made so faint} "vost to lieutenant-general Drummond. 

u resistance, it 18 possible J might have made most (private.) 

of them prisoners, by bringing the whole of our Head quarters, Montreal, August 26, 1814. 
force into action at the same moment. But the ad- DEAR s} e—Major Coore has this moment deliver- 
Vantageous position, with the artillery left by mojor| ed to me your ietter of the 16'h. I view with pain 
Adams, and now occupied by the enemy, command- the agony of mind you experience from) the unfor- 
ing the road or causeway to Buffalo, suggested a/ tunate termination of the night attack you had been 
plan of attack in order to regain that ground, which|\induced to make on the 15th, and would gladly 
teft captain Cummings, with the regular troops and|isoothe your feelings on the occasion, by any thing f 
Buffalo militia, half a mile in the rear. The ob-|'could offer in addition to the sentiments you will 
ject of the first attack, which was made with the|ifind expressed in a letter I addressed to you this 
muliuia under major Adams, was, bya sudden andi|moring, but all I have heard since has confirmed 
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my prejudices to highly important operations being most popular presidents in the nation; and the Cap, 
performed in the dark. Too much was required|tures of the Guerriere by Jfull, of the Java by Bain. 
from De Watteville’s regiment so situated, and de-| bridge, and of the Cyane and Levant by Stewart, all 
prived as Tam told they were of their flints. The|by the Constitution frigate, are certainly precedents 
attempt has proved a costly experiment, and its re-|very pleasing to the people at large of the United 








sult will be severely felt. As you have fixed on the | States. 


90th, orders shall be given for that regiment to| How vo caTcH a yauKEE. From the Yankec.— 
proceed to you without delay. Ihad intended the|*Suppose two men hold him, captain—then very 
97th for that service, as being men of hardier de-|much bamboo he.” SALMAGUNDI. 
scription, but the numbers of the 90th will probably; ‘The British colonel Hanger’s plan to take an Ame- 
make them equally useful to you. When this regi-|rican frigate, will afford nuts for Jonathan. Set a 
ment, together with the 6th and 82d, shall have/36 in her wake, and 74 alongside of her, and *tafter 
joined you, you will, T have no doubt, be enabledja few broadsides she must be inevitably captured.” 
to effyce the recollection of your late disaster, and} Alas! poor ghost of ocean’s queen! 
to effect the expulsion of tlhe enemy from the pro-| Caprary Patne. Charleston, April 24.—Among 
vince. ‘The information brought to me by major} the passengers in the sloop Delight, arrived yester- 
Coore of the state of forwardness of the marine|day from Savannah, is captain Thomas Paine, sail- 
preparations at Kingston, is nat flattering to my ex-|iug-master in the United States’ service. We are 
pectations of regaining the naval ascendancy on lake j|happy that this brave but upfortunate gentleman has 
Ontario in time for ulterior operations during this {at last reached his home, but we regret most se- 
season. They donot even promise to be so far ad-|riously the situation to which he is reduced. 
vanced as tq enable the squadron to afford relief to} Captain Paine commanded gunboat No, 168. On 
the right division by'the transport of troops, stores |the 5th of August last, while convoying a fleet of 
aud provisions, before the beginning of October.—|merchantmen from Savannah to St. Mary’s, captain 
Vaccilating communicatigns on the subject, which I| Paine was attacked by nine barges from the Lacede: 
have received from sir James Yeo, are calculated |monian frigate. Tao such superior force he was 
to confirm major Coore’s report; it is therefore alobliged to surrender, not, however, until he had 
matter of serious consideration how the right diyi-|made a gallant resistance, and received a most se- 
sion is to be fed without resorting to extraordina-|vere wound in the right thigh, which had almost 
ry measures, After correctly ascertaining the ex-|termjnated mortally. He was carried to Nassau, 
tent of your resqurces for that object, you will con-|wherg he received every attention that a generous 
sider the subject well, and propose what you think |enemy could afford. : 
will produce the required relicf—in affording it you| After suffering the most excruciating pains for 
may rely upon the incessant exertions of eyery de-|several months, this brave and amiable man has re- 
partment of the army, to perform whatever is prac-|turned to his native country, in whose service he 
ticable, In allotting’ major-general Kemp to the|has become maimed for life. That country will 
command at Kingston, I have given you an able as-| doubtless bear in recollection all her defenders, but 
sistant in an officer of excellent judgment and much | more particularly, those who unfortunately are si- 
experience. On his arrival there, msajor-general Ste-|tuated as is the subject of these remarks. It is 
ven will join the right division —If it is practicabl>|due to captain Paine to observe, that during two 
to send down your disabled men fram York, it |years’ service on the southern station under com- 
would greatly relieve you, and they would be taken |modore Campbell, he was admired and respected 
better care of in the lower province. by numerous friends and acquaintances. 

fam, dearsir, very faithfully, your ohedient ser-| Navan 4rraims. London, February 11.--In the 
yant, GEORGE PREVOST. jextracts which we give from the Vational Intellizen- 

Humanity. From the Boston Patrict—Among |cer, our readers will notice a report from the secre- 
the advantages of the late war with the British, may | tary of the American navy, which is deserving of 
forever be enumerated an establishment of our ea: ete most serious attention. What we have in 
tional character, for dravery and for numanitx to-|vain attempted during the whole course of the 
svards those we had captured by land and sea. it is a} American war to force on the notice of those to 
virtue to boast of it. Let our late enemy boast of| whom it particularly appertained, they will listen 
it too, and adduce their instances towards our sea-|to now that it comes recommended to their notice 
‘by the taunts of the enemy. The American cruisers 
daily enter in among our convoys, seize prizes in 








lish such instances. We have Jearnt invariably, 


that the prison-ship at Salem has afforded continued | sight of those that should afford protection, and if 
instances of kind treatment towards the British|pursued “put on their sea-wings,” and langh at the 
siilors confined in it. Qur townsman, captain Tuo-|clumsy English pursuers. To what is this owing? 
mas Wenn, who has had the superintendance of that|Cannot we build ships? And will we not learn? Or 
prison ship about two years, has been uniformly |are there some fees of office, some stupid, senseless 
gpoken of by the English sailors and officers, as a! routine regulations in virtue of which our vessels 


max who has done honor to himself and to his coun-! are condemned to be unequally matched against 
try, for his attention to all the enemy-prisoners un-| the enemy, either for figh: or flight? ‘Phe secreta- 
der his care. A correspondent dec] 


eclares, that on the| ry justly boasts that the American navy is “notes- 
return of this worthy citizen to his native town, he \celied in any thing which constitutes efficiency, 
could not resist paying this tribute to his humane |perfect equipment, and general good qualities.” — 
character and kind attention to the captured British | ‘Vhis boast is, alas, too true. But why is it true, 
peace”. and on whom does the responsibility of this fatal 








‘“Cowanns are cruel, but the prave 
Love mercy; and delight to save.” 

Pusnine. From the wechanics’ GazetiemA wit 
onserved the other day, that “the Constitution had 
wiven us three precedents very satisfactory to the 
nation.’ The witticism is obvious: George Wash- 
sngten, Thomas Jefferson and Janice Madison, chosen 


2 oe ° > > >* * “a 
ander the Conetitution, have been evidently the three 


truth rest?) Great Britain was the first naval power 
in the wold. Woe to those who have put to stake 
her naval pre-eminence! “The defects in this part 
of the British system, (continues the American s¢ 
cretary) have been the theme of criticism and re 
prehension for many years past.” ‘This again 1s ® 
Pr ecleaiboly truth; and it is certainly well worth the 
abiention of parliament, 





It must, indeed, be encot 
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caging to Mr. Madison to read the logs of his cruis- 
ers. If they fight, they ave sure to conquer; if they 
fly, they are sure to escape. Nay, if we by a com- 
cidence of fortunate circumstances happen to Cap- 
ture one of the fast sailing American ships, we 
either refuse to take them into our navy, or we al- 
ter them, and convert them into mere tubs. We 
have heard of a remarkable fine sailer that was cap- | 
tured, and effered to government for sale, but re- 
fused. What was the consequence? It was bought 
by a London merchant, sent out under license to 
America, there fitted out for war, and is bt this mo- 
ment a destructive privateer. | 

Prusipent Fricate. The English papers labor 
hard to keep up the deception that the American fri- 
gate President was subdued by the Endymion, of in- 
ferior foree. A London paper in our possession con- 
tains the following paragraph, by which it will be 
perceived that the English editors, have not only 
asserted that the Endymion conquered the Prest- 
dent, but have fabricated an admission of the fact 
by commodore Decatur himself! 3 | 

: FROM THE LONDON OBSERVER. 

“The capture of the American frigate President 
{s another demonstration that, except where disas- 
trous circumstances conspire against us, we are not 
to be beaten with any thing like an equality of force 
by any enemy. The candor of the gallant commo- 
dore Decatur on this occasion, is most creditable to 
him. We are assured, that on his capture he said to 
captain Hope, “Sir, yau have outsailed, out-maneuwy 
red and fairly beaten me” Such an admission 
could be made only by a dignified mind, and is there- 
fore alike honorable to the victor and the van- 
quished.” , 

Linettous, We are indebted for the base libel 
in the following article on the character of our 
country, by a foreign agent, to the derilection of 
every honest and honorable feeling in our own jaco- 
bins—who, determined to ‘‘usurp” the reins of go- 
vernment, would have been happy to have proven 
the subserviency to France they spoke of, or amy 
thing else, no matter how disgraceful to their coun- 
try, provided it placed them in power. The article 
also shews the terrible designs of the legitimates.— 
It is an extract from the ourbon agent, general 
Pauxion Lavaysse’s letter to general Henry Chris- 
tophe (king Henry, of Hayti) dated at Kingston, Oc- 
tober 1, 1814, to induce him to come under the 
sceptre of Louis: 

** Bonaparte’s has day passed; ali the sovereigns of 
Europe have confederated io overthrow the wsurper; 
they remain united to ensure the tranquility of all 

arts of the world. At this moment you see England, 


although 1500 leagues from her, punishing the United | , 


States af America for having dared to grant her sup- 
port to the enemy of the good order and repase of 
the world—already the capital of this new empire is 
in flames, and her chief in flight; it will never be, un- 
til those United States profess the principles of the so- 
yereigns of Europe, that England will cease to crush 


her under the weight of her terrible vengeance; thus | 


whilst there is a point of the universe where order 
is not established, the allied sovereigns will not lay 
down their arms, lat will remain in leqgue to finish 


about 50 men. They held it for three days, and 
then returned, on hearing the approach of the exve- 
dition, blowing up the fort, spiking the guns, &c.— 
They behaved while they remained, with the great- 
est moderatién, paid for all they got, and otherwise 
conducted themselves with the greatest subordina- 
tion, 1 believe they are better liked here than we 
are; but at present the Spaniards are very civil, as 
our force on the coast is very powerful. 
ALEXANDER SLOANE. 
Extract of a letter from an English gentleman at 
ye oye to his wife in London, dated February 12, 
“A British man of war arrived here last night from 
the expedition to New-Orleans, He reports that 
our army were within four miles of the town the dav 
before he left; and that on the day left, a great cans 
nonading was heard, and he makes no doubt they 
are in full possession of the town by this time. I 
wish it might be the case, as an Englishman can 
hardly hold his head up at this port, from. the success 
reports made here on the part of the Americans.” 
Sworp To com. Barney. From the Intelligencer. 
We have been favored with the following description 
of THE SWORD lately presented to Commodore 
Joshua Barney by the Corporation of this city, in tes- 
timony of the intrepidity and valor displayed by him 
and the handful men under his immediate command, 
in defence of the City of Washington, on the 24th day 
of August, 13815. The Sword is elegantethe device 
on it is handsome. On the outer side of the blade is 
amythologicemblem It isafigure with helmet visor 
up, holding on the left arm a fasces indicative of the 
genius of the Union; the left foot is in the prow of a 
Galley, and the right is on the land; the right hand 
holds an inyerted spear erect on a Globe, indicative 
of valor and military renown by sea and by land, 
The rest sre the usual technical naval and military 
trophies and a naval crown. 
The blade is a damasked, elouded, purpled, gilt and 
purpled, with the point and edge highly burnished, 
and it has a shell, containing the Eagle with the 
Anchor, surrounded by eighteen stars. The hilt, an 
eagle head, the guard a stirrup with trophies, and the 
whole mounting, scabbard and hilt and guard are of 
solid pure silver, highly gilt. 

Pg following inscription appears on the scale 
‘In testimony of the intrepidity and valor of 
Commodore Joshua Barney, and the handfal of men 
under his immediate command in defence of the city 
of Washington on 24th of August 1814— | 

The corporation of the city have bestowed on him 

this sword.” 
“BLUE-LIGHT’ -INGENUITY.”—It is stated that the 
“religious” peaple on the frontiers of Wew-Hampshire 
and Vermont adopted the following plan with the 
hope of evading the penalties of the law to restrict 
treasonable intercourse with the enemy; 

They would drive a parcel of hogs, for instance, 
to the extremity of the boundary between the United 
States and the British dominions, where one of the 
pious subjects of king George Guelph would be sta. 
'tioned with a basket of corn, with which to entice 
the figs to cross the line, and aflord a salvo for the 





their great. undertaking.” 
InTercerreD Lerrers found on board the prize 

brig Susannah, captured on her passage from Ha- 

¥ana to Liverpool: 

Batract of a letter from a British officer at Pensaco- 
la, to his friend.in Liverpool, dated December 14, 
1814, : 


** Before the arrival of the admiral, the Americans 
entered the town under the command of general 








“steady habited” New-Engiishman, whose conscience 
would not allow him to violate the laws of his coun. 
| try! How could he help it if the hogs qwoz/d run over? 
Caprain Treat.—It will be recollected that ma- 


Chippewa, has the following remarks relative to 
captain Treat, of the 21st regiment: 

“Early in the morning of the 5th [July, 1814] the 
enemy commenced a petty war upon our pickets, 





Jacksen, and:captured the place, with the less of and as he was indulged his presumption increased; 





jor-general Brown, in his report of the battle of 
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by noon he showed himself on the left of our exte- 
rior line, and attacked one of our pickets as it was 
returning to camp. Captain Treat, who commanded 
it, retired disgracefully, leaving a ‘wounded man on 
the ground. Captain Biddle, of the artillery, who 
was near the scene, impelled by feelings highly ho- 
norable to him as a soldier and officer, promptly 
assumed the command of this picket, led it back to 
the wounded man, and brought him off the field. 1 
ordered capiain Treat, on the spot, to retire from 


Ihave seen.as much service of every kind, fighting 
included, as most officers. Ihave, thank God, escap- 
ed with my health, and unwounded, and think the 
government under no obligation to me. They have 
already provided, by pensions, for the wounded! If 
they provide next session for those who have spent 
their hives in the army, or those who have incapaci- 
tated themselves for business, in acTuaL SERVICE, it 
would be an act of justice. It woul, in my opinion, 
be unnecessary and highly improper, (in this coun- 


the army; and as I am anxious that no officer shall/try,) todo more. Those who have come off with 


remain under my command who can be suspected of 
cowardice, I advise that captain Treat and rae 
nant , who was also with this picket, be struck 
trom the rolls of the army.” 

Immediately after the affair, general Brown issued 
an order suspending captain Treat from command, 
Captain T. demanded a court of enquiry. It was not 
granted, but a court-martial was ordered at fort 





whole bones and strength, should support them- 
selves, and not become beggars. I would scorn it. 

Did we expect pensions or land on our disban4- 
ment, WHEN WE ASKED FOR COMMIssIOoNsS? Did the 
government promise, or even hold out the idea of 
‘either? Certainly not; we had no such promises or 
expectations. Our commissions, our pay, and the 
glory we have acquired, are sufficient recompences 





Erie. Tire left division of the army marched to Sack-| for our services. Did we go into the army to fight 


ett’s harbor soon after, and the court was dissolved. 

Captain Treat immediately proceeded to Sackett's 
Harbor by permission from mzjor-general Izard; and 
requested another court-martial. Major-general 
Brown, on the 5th of April, 1815, after the repeated 
solicitations of captain Treat, issued an order orga- 
nizing a court, coasisting of 

Cotonel M‘Freiy, President. 


for a few years, and become dependents, lechers and 
beggars ever after? My patience and temper leave 
me when I think of it. I went in, rnrom « soxpiER’s 
MOTIVES. 

I find that those who have the least to expect— 
who rendered the least services—who have during 
the war, lived comfortably in the sea-ports and cities, 
who have done nothing but speculate on their sol- 


Lieutenant-colonel Smith, major Croker, major |diers—are the most clamorous with the government. 


Royle, major M‘Uhenny, major Chane and captaiu 
White, members. 

Captain Seymour, -supernumerary. 

Lieut. Anderson, of the 13th regt. judge advocate. 

The court met and proceeded on the trial the 6th 
April, 1815, at Sackett’s Harbor. They closed the 
investigation on the 8th May; when captain 7'reat 
was honorably acquitted. 

The following is a copy of the decision of the 
court— 


If congress grant those persons any thing, it will be, 
from fear of their popularity, and not from motives 
of justice. 

‘The disbanded army should know that their pay 
which they have received, or which they expect to 
rreceive before the next session of congress, thev are 
beholden to the generosity of the executive, but 
more particularly to that amiable and feeling mar 
who presides at the head of the pay-department. 
Congress at their last session omitted (unintention- 





“After mature deliberation on the testimrony ad- jally no doubt) to appropriate even one cent for the 
duced, the court find the accused, captain Joseph disbanded army!!! The appropriations were con- 


Treat, of the 21st infantry, not guilty of the charge 
or specification preferred against him, and do hono- 
rably acquit him.” 

The sentence of the court was approved by major- 
general Brown, and promulgated on the 28th June— 
at Sackett’s Harbor. 

Diswanypev orricers.—A great deal was said pro 
and con of the disbanded officers, and it was pro- 
posed, as has already been stated in the ReeisTer, 
to hold meetings to petition congress tor- redress, 
&e. &c. The following letter, published in the! 
Richmond. Engiurer, of July 28, is very pointed on | 
the subject: 

Washington, July 15, 1815. 

Sin—You will be pleased to publish in the En- 
quirer the subjoined extract of a letter from a gen- 
tleman, late of the army, dated July 10, 1815, to Ins 
friend in this city: 

“You expect, you say, to see me at the meeting of 
the disbanded officers at T shall always 
be happy to see you, but shall never see you THERE. 

I solicited in 1812 an appointment in the army 
from the government. They honored me with a'com- 
mission, and I shall never forget it. I went in ser- 
vice under an impression that I should receive $40 
per month, 3 rations per day, and S months extra pay 
when disbanded. The pay and rations £ have regu- 
larly received, until within the last five or six months 
of my service. That and the gratuity remains un- 
paid, and shall remain so, although I am poor, until 
the government find it convenient to pay it. 

D——n any man, calling himself a soldier, say I, 


fined to the peace establishment, but-have been di- 
verted, generously, but properly, to pay as far as 
possible, the disbanded army. : 

Although I have no right to complain for myself, 

I think however, with you, that in preference to re- 
taining some officers who are retained, some worthy 
men, who. were disbanded, should have been con- 
tinued. For j stance, why not retain Boyd, Bissell, 
Cushing, Kingsbury, Sparks, Burn, Bowyer, Free- 
‘ian or others, as adjutant-general, (if we must have 
one) all of whom have greater claims than the pre- 
sent incumbent. There are hundreds of ensigns more 
cap.ble.” 
_ DIED, and was buried with military honors, on his 
journey to visit his father in Baltimore, shertly after 
Perry's battle on Erie, at Pittsburg, (Penn.) in the 
24th year of his age, lieutenant Josrra Li. Smira, 
late of the United States’ navy, eldest son of captain 
Joseph Smith, of Baltimore. 

Lieutenant Smith was a young man of great pro- 
mise, and has died regretted, as he lived beloved, by 
all who knew him. He was the pride of his family, 
the idol of his associates, and promised to be an 
ornament to his country, and an able, as be had al- 
ways been a zealous, defender of her rights and 
liberties. 

He received a liberal education, and commenced 
the study of law; but desirous to give his country 
his feeble but willing aid, in the maintenance of 
that independence wiiich his respectable father 
had fought and bled to obtain, he entered the navy 
of the United States as a midshipman, i which ca- 





who, if his mother owed him a few doilars, would 
brow-beat her for it. 


pacity he served until after the declaration of war 
against Great-Britain, when jhe wes promated tea 
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iientenancy, and ordered to lake Erie, where he 
shared ‘with the gallant commodore #erry in the 
dangers and honors of that splendid victory, and 
was one of those of whom that distinguished officer 
spoke in terms of the greatest approbation. Having 
suffered in his health, from the service on the lake, 
he obtained a furlough for the purpose of returning 
to the southward, for its restoration; but alas! he 
was not permitted by an all-wise Providence, to 
reach his destination; his strength failed him when 
he reached Pittsburg, and whence in two weeks after 
his arrival, his manly soul threw off its earthly man- 
tie, and winged its flight to a happier region. The 
information to his family, that this lamented youth 
was prepared for his transit, by the aid of religion, 
and that he was attended on his death-bed by a dis- 
interested stranger, with the most tender sympathy, 
it is hoped will tend to alleviate their most poignant 
grit at the reflection that he died in a strange 
land. 


“In pride of youth, in life’s most flattering Lloom, 
“With every generous sentiment inspired, 
“He sunk, regretted to an early tomb. 
“And far from every tender tie expir d.” 
Heud- Quarters, Wesiern Section of the 
7th Military District, 
New-Orleans, April 3, 1815. 

GENERAL ORDERS—At a general court martial, con- 
vened in the city of New Orleans, on the 23d day of 
March 1815, whereof lieut. col. Arbuckle is presi- 
dent, was tried D. C. Williams, an assistant district 
pay master, upon the following charges and specifica- 
tions exhibited by major general Gaines, viz. : 

CHARGE IST. 

Fraudulent practices and neglect of duty. 

Specification. For that the said D, C. Williams, 
being an assistant district pay master, an officer or) 
person “ subject to the rules and articles of war,” did, 
on or about the 18th day of March, 1815, at the city 
of New-Orleans, fraudulently and wickedly deceive, 


cheat, rob, and deprive of their just dues, divers | 


soldiers, and discharged militiamen, late in the 
service of the United States, in the district aforesaid, 
by telling them that he had no money for paying the 
amount due them and inducing them, by fraudulent 
and deceitful practices, to sell their certificates or 
other evidences of pay, at a discount of between 
wenty per cent, and thirty per cent. less than the 
amount of such certificates or other evidences of 
pay; and by these fraudulent practices, he, the said 
.C. Wilhams obtained the certificates of John B. 
Bradburn and James Huston, and divers otlier soldiers 
and discharged militiamen, late in the service of 
the United States as aforesaid. 
CHARGE QND. 

Embezzling or misapplying public money. 7 
Specification 1. For that the said D. C. Williams, 
being an assistant district pay master, an oflicer or 


public money, put into his hands to pay the troops of 


the United States. ; 
To all of which charges and specifications the 
prisoner pleaded ‘* not guilty.” The court martial 
being cleared, and the proceedings read over by the 


judge advocate, on mature deliberation, they find 


the prisoner, D. C. Wiiliams, assistant district pay 
master “ guilty” of so much of the first specification 
of the fitst charge, and the first specification of the 
second charge, as relates to his purchasing at a 
discount of tweaty per cent. the certificates or other 
evidences of pay, of sundry officers and soldiers, to 
the amount of five thousand dollars; and not “ guilty” 
of the balance of said specifications; and they do 
find him * guilty” of so much of the first charge, 
as relates to ** fraudulent practices;” and not “ guilty” 
of the remaining part of said charge; and not “ guilty” 
of the second charge : and they do sentence the said 
Williams to pay into the hands of the commanding 
general, the sum of five’ hundred dollars, to be 
appropriated under his order to paying up the 
deficiences of pay due such officers and soldiers, us 
sold their certificates of pay at a discount, either to 
the prisoner or H. M. Nathan, as brokers; and they 
do also sentence him to be dismissed the service of 
the United States; and that he be confined in the 
guard-house, until he shall comply with the former 
part of the sentence of the court. | 
‘The major general approves the foregoing sentence 
of the general court martial, whereof lieut. col. Ar- 
buckle is president, and orders major Davisyassistant 
inspector general, to receive from the prisoner, D. 
C. Williams, the five hundred dollars for the benefit 
of the injured discharged men, agreeably to the 
decision of the court, after which the name of the 
prisoner will be struck from the rolls of the pay 
inaster’s department, and he will be hberated. 
The general court martial, whereof Lieut. col, 
Arbuckle is president is dissolved. 
(Signed ) E.. P. GATNES. 
maj. gen. comd’?, 
True copy from the original filed at this office. 
H. CHOTARD, Ass. Adj. Genera!. 
INCIDENTAL TO THE TREATY OF PEACE. 
PRivaTreninG aT tome, The following justly 
pointed article is from the Providence (R.1.) Patriot. 
At the commencement of the war, certain cha- 
racters in this town had such high notions of moral 
justice, that they were violently opposed to the ac- 
quirement of property from the cnemy, under th 
common laws and usages of war, and by every means 
in their power discouraged the pursuit by others. 
it seems, however, that these very honorable and 
magnanimous genilemen have no conscientious scru- 
pules as to privateecring against their friends and 
neighbors. We understund, that on Monday morning 
last, some of them, having received the news fof 





person “subject to the rules and articles of war,” did, 
on or about the 18th day of March, 1815, at the city 
of New-Orleans, fraudulently and wickedly deceive, 
cheat, rob and deprive of their just dues, divers 
soidiers, and discharged militiamen, late in the 
service of the United States, in the district aforesaid, 
by telling them that he had no money for paying the 
amount due them, and inducing them by fraudulent 
and deceitful practices, to sell their certificates or 
oiher evidences of pay, at a discount of between 
twenty per cent. and thirty per cent. less than the 
amount of sucii certificates or other evidences of 
pay; and by these fraudulent practices, he, the said 
io. C. Williams obtained the certificates of John 
Bradburn and James Huston, and divers other oifi- 
cers, and discharged militiamen, late in the service 
of the United States as aforesaid, and did purchase 
the said certificates or other evidences of pay with 








peace | by express, were very active in making bar- 
| gains with their neighbors who were ignorant of it, 
jand in several instances, made prizes to a considerable 
jamount, Some persons of real honor would call 
| luis transaction bya very harsh name. But we sup- 
| pose the gentlemen think it conformable to the code 
of mercantile morality. 

Extraordinary travelling —A correspondent ob- 
serves, that the line of expresses under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Goodyear of New York, Kelsey of 
Poughkeepsie, and Baker of this city, carried the 
(intelligence of the arrival of tie treaty of peace at 
|New York, from that city to Misisque-Bay, Lower 
| Canada, « distance of more than 340 miles, in less 
ithan 53 hours.—Albany paper. 
| Lxcisnatune or New Yous, February 13.. The 
| following message was received from his excellency 
»the governor: 
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1 have received official information of the ratifica- 
tion of a treaty of peace between the United States 
and Great Britain. . 
In presenting my congratulations on this auspi- 
cious event, Lam forcibly struck with the propriety 
of offering up our thanks to the beneficent Ruler 
of the universe, that he has been pleased to signa- 
lize our arms by so many splendid and important 


vietories, and to conduct our beloved country thus: 
successfully through the perils of war. Under this: 


impression, I shall feel it a sacred dtity to unite 
with the legislature in recommending to the citi- 
zens of this state, the observance of a day, to be 
devoted to suitable prayer, thanksgiving and praise. 
DANIEL D. TOMPKINS. 


A New York paper of Februaty 11, says—This 
morning’s Gazette displays a fleet of thirty-five ves- 
sels, forsale, freight or charter—and four dollars a 
day was given yesterday for caulkers and riggers. 


Some of the effects of the news of peace. In yes- 
terday’s paper we gave a rapid sketch of the effect 
of war: to-day we give one of the effects of the pros- 
pect of peace, even before the ratification. Our 
markets.of every kind experienced a sudden and to 
many a shocking change. Sugar, for instance, fell 
from 26 dollars per hundred weight, to 12 50— 
Tea, which sold at $2 25 on Saturday, yesterday 
was purchased at $1. Specie, which got up to the 
enormous rate of 22 per cent premium, dropt down 
to2. The article, in particular, of Tin, fell from 
the height of $80 the box to 25. Six percents rose 
from 76 to 88; 10 per cents and Treasury notes rose 
from 92 to 98 per cent. This difference between 
the two kinds of stock is owing to the interest be- 
ing the same on both, while the price of the former 
is much less to the holder. That is, the holder of 
of the former receives 6 per cent. on $100, which 
costs him but 86, while the holder of the latter re- 
ceives the same interest, but the principal costs him 
96. Bank stock rose generally from five to ten per 
cent.— New-York Evening Post, February 14. 


At Philadelphia and at Baltimore, like changes 
were felt. Specie, at the latter (gold) had been at 
a premium of 25 per cent. but in a day or two was 
deposited in considerable quantities in the banks at 
par. Marine Insurance stocks rose from 20 to 50 
per cent; United States’ 6 per cents from 82 to 95— 
and Bank stocks generally from 10 to 20 per cent. 

The (Philadelphia) Democratic Press ot the 14th 
February, says— We have taken some pains to ascer- 
tain the change which took place in this city on the 
news of the treaty being: signed. Comparative state 
of the Philadelphia market, on 

Suturday, February11. Monday, February 15. 

6 per cents 75 6 per cents 93 

Silver bul. 20p.ct.pre. Silver bul. 3 p. ct. pre. 
Ex. on Boston 25 pr.ct. Ex.on Boston 15 pr. ct. 
Sup. flour $7 1-2p. bb]. Sup. flour $10 p. bbl. 


The treaty signed by the president was received 
at Philadelphia by express in 14 hours, and at New 
York from Philadelphia in 9, performing the dis- 
tance from Washington to New York (240 miles) 
in 23 hours! It was forwarded to Boston by express, 
by the New York editors. 

The schooner James Lawrence, 50 hours from 
New-York, arrived at Norfolk, with the news of 
peace, which, it is said, was not publicly known un- 
til all the ships, flour and tobucco, were bought up. 


_NAVAL INVENTORY. 
In the Plattsburg papers are published at length, 
the libels filed in the United States’ court for the’ 


Gentlemen—I have the honor to inform: you that| district of New-York, against the late British vessels 


. ‘Champlain. We have taken some trouble to make 
t the following abstract of their inventories, which 
will, doubtless, gratify the curiosity of many not con- 
versant with the equipment of vessels of war. 


lows: 

39 ¢annon +} 25 ladies ahd worms 
230 muskets } 10 sponges 

46 pair of pistols 4 cables 

47 battle axes 2 hawsers 


122 cutlasses 25 fathoms of buoy 
75 boarding pikes rope 
37 gun locks 5 coils of rope 
11,452 lbs. powder 11-2 coil of signal 
2,797 round shot: halhards 


497 cannister shot 21 scrapers 
166 stand of grape shot 9 shovels 
110 cartridge boxes, 3 green hides 
filled 1 pair of jack-screws 


10 doz. port fires 1 bower anelior 


60 empty cartridge 1 barrel of oil 
boxes -  Qhalfbarrels of paint 
12 fire buckets I half barrel black 
14 papers of tubes varnish 
4 rockets 1 chest carpenters’ 
30 powder horns tools 
25 priming wires 1 whip-saw 


15 bags of musket 


13 patent lights 
halls 


1 box caulkers’ tools 


64 gunners’ hand- 12 pieces kentledge 
spikes 1 forge 
4. cannister boxes 1 pair of bellows 
1 magazine hammer — hatchets 
20 fathom of breech- 5 iron bars 
ing 1 bunt of sails 
1 part of coil of} 121 hammocks 
white rope 4 hhds. rum 
25 sponges 5 bbls, flour 


13 tube boxes 1 bbl. sugar 


23 passing boxes 9 do. pork 

17 sheep skins 1 do. suett 

11 match tubes 3 do. cocoa 
9 powder measures 6 do. peas 


1 messenger 2 ullage bbls. vine- 
2 sacks of match gar 
rope 1 medicine chest. 


2. The brig Linnet, with— 





16 cannon 35 muskets, & Bayo- 
4,520 lbs. powder nets 
1,467 round shot 5 pairs of pistols 
164 cannister do. 15 swords 


122 stands of grape 30 cartouch boxes 





shot 55 boarding pikes 
6 boxes hand gre- 12 rammers & spon- 
nades ges, &c 


3. The sloop Finch, with— 
11 cannon 57 stand of grape do. 
1 large gun Carriage 50 double headed do. 
522 round shot 7 rammers & spon: 
74 cannister do. ges, &c. 
4. The sloop Chub, with— 
9 cannon, with tac- 10 crew bars 
kle complete 8 hand spikes 


604 round shot 100 wads 
34 stand of grape do. 40 fathoms match- 
117 cannister do. rope. 


30 hand grenades 
31 muskets 
12 cutlasses 
24 cartridge boxes 


3S powder horns 
2,460 lbs. powder 
1,776 musket cartridges 
60 pistol cartridges 








1 arm chest 
2 ship lanterns. 


‘27 boarding pikes 


13 battle axes 








1. The frigate tae and her armament, &c. as _ 
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TRIBUTE OF RESPECT... 
Boston, February 23, 1515. 

Ata large and respectable meeting of the 
sepublican members of both branchés of the 
lezislature of Massachusetts, and other citi- 
zens, the following congratulatory address 
was unanimously voted to be communicated, 
by a committee, to the president, on the re- 
storation of peace between the United States 
and.Great Britain. |... re 

‘To the Président of the United States. 

Sin,—After. acknowleging our grateful 
obligations to the Supreme Disposer of na- 
tional events, for.the restoration of an honor- 
able peace between the United States and 
Great Britain, we most cheerfully embrace’ 
the earliest opportunity to éxpress our warm- | 
est approbation of the measures adopted by 
the supreme executive, to_repei the invasion 
of a savage foe, and maintain the honor of 
the American flag, against those daring ag- 
gressors, who had presumptuously assumed 
the sovereignty of the ocean. 

We have viewed the arduous eonflict in 
which you have been engaged, with anxious 
solicitude; and though fully persuaded, that 
the energies of the administration would final- 
ly triumph over your foreign and domestic 
enemies, yet the constant pressure of opposi- 
tion, (by artifices the most subtle,) could not 
but excite apprehensions among many consi- 
derate citizens, lest the false representations 
of an aspiring party, should create a jealousy 
between the respective states, which might 
tead toa temporary embarrassment of the go- 
yernment, and involve the country in all the 
dreaded consequences of civil war: especially, 








when the evils were threatened by men, ! 


whose official situation gave them an oppor- 
tunity to prosecute their mischievous designs 


and private individuals, to “coerce? him from 
exercising his official functions, must ever 
place him in that dignified attitude, which will 
command the veneration of his fellow-cilizens 
dnd the réverence of the civilized wor!d. 

The honorable ground on which peace is 
festored; must convince every linpartial citi- 
zen, that the wisdom of the executivé, in hig 
diplomotic negociations, aided by the judi: 
cioys Conduct of our Commissioners, ha‘ give 
an additional splendor to the various transac- 
tions of the government, and substantiated 
the glory of the country on an imperishable 
basis. 

May you long enjoy the blessings of peace, 
and the advantage resulting from its peima- 
nent establishment, which, under God, you 
have been so instrumental in procuring—and 
whilst your enemies imust stand contounced 
amidst the lustre 6f your patriotism, ai thé 
bastness of their conduct, the approbation of 
a largé and respectable majority of citizens 
throughout the United States, will commemo- 
rate your natiie in the American annals with 
lasting honors and applause: 

This testimony of our estithatidh of your 
public services, is offered with sincerity, asi 
duty which we discharge with the most re- 
spectful cordiality. 

In behalf of the republican members of 
both branches of the legislature of Massachu- 
setts, and other citizens assémbled, we requés’ 
the honor to subscribe ourselves, your mos 
obedient and humble servants, 

BENJAMIN AUSTIN, 
GiiORGE BLAKE, 
JOHN HOLMES, 
MARK L. HILL, 
TIMOTHY FULLER, 
Committee: 





with impunity. 

Nothing short of conscious rectitude, and 
personal intrepidity, could have enabled the 
supreme executive to counteract the combin- 


ed efforts of such formidable opponents in| 


their desperate pursuits to accomplish their 
baneful purposes. It affords the most pleas 
ing reflections to the republican citizens, that 
the late war has terminated so honorably to 
the American government. Our national cha- 


racter has been highly exalted—our glory has| 


increased in almost every event of the war. 
The splendid victories of the army and 


James Madison, president of the 
- United States, 


| THE PRESIDENT’S ANSWRR: 


bVashington, March 7.1815. 
I have recéived, fellow citizens, the address 
itransmitted by you on the 23d of Februar\, 
with the attention due to the oeeasion whici: 
gave rise to it, and to the view which it takes 
of past scenes and eVents. 

Whatever différences of opinion may hava 
existed, among good citizens, all will rejoice ii: 
the happy result of, the contest, in which wu 
havé been engaged. If this has been attence: 





navy have given us a pre-eminent. station 
among the nations of Kurope. Amidst these 
transcendant trophies of military heroism and 
naval tactics, we cannot but notice with admi- 
ration, the magnanimity displayed by the su- 
preme executive while assailed by the artillery 
of personal detraction. lis firm and delibe 
rate decisions on questions agitated by his op- 
posers with the most inveterate malignancy— 
the fortitude and energy with which he with- 
stood the imperious assaults of public. bodies 
SUP, VOL, VI! 


with difficulties, and with sacrifices, with anxic- 
ties and with apprehensions, we haye a rewa! 4 
|in the reflection, that the rights of our country 
have been successfully maintained under pc 
‘culiar disadvantages, against a nation powe: 

ful at all times, in armaments and resouress, 





and wielding them against us under eircun:: , 
stances the most favorable to her: that the a; 
duous trial has unfolded the energies of i! # 
American peopie, the extent of their pubi.. | 
ispirit, the stability ef their politica] instjt, | 
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tions, and their capacities for war, as well as 
for the improvements and enjoyments, of a 
state of honorable peace. \ 

The tirm and persevering resistance which 
has been inad:, to violations of our \essential 
interests, and the signal valor and patriotism 
displayed by every variety of our arms. 
both on the water. and on the land, whilst 
they cannot fail to do justice to the American 
name, will be among the best guardians of 
our future peace and safety. 

It remains for us to strengthen these titles 
to the respect and esteein of other nations, 
by an adherence to the policy which has cul- 
tivated peace, friendship, and useful inter- 
Course with all; and to provide still further 
for our external security, as well as our inter- 
hal prosperity and happiness, by fidelity to 
the union; by reverence for the laws; by 
discountenancing all local and other preju- 
dices; and by promoting every where, the 
concord and brotherly affection becoming 
members of one great political family. : 

I thank you, fellow citizens, for the kind 
partiality with which you have regarded the 
discharge of my duty, throughout the period 
wiich ealled for the best efforts of us all, in 
our respective situations: and I pray you to 
accept for yourselves, and for those in whose 
behalf you have spoken, assurances of my 
friendly respects and my best wishes. 

JAMES MADISON. 
‘Fo Benjamin Austin, George Blake, 
John Holmes, Mark Langdon Hill, 
‘Timothy Fuller, esquires 


ADDRESS TO THE PRESIDENT. 
Baltimore, 10th April, 1815 

At a numerous and respectable meeting of 
the republican citizens of the city and pre- 
cincts:' of Baltimore, it was resolved unani- 
mrously, that the following address be, on their 
behalf, transmitted to the president of the 
United States, by a committee, whose names 
are thereto subscribed. : : 

EDWARD JOHNSON, chairman. 
Test—Tneoporick BLAND, secretary. 
To the President of the United States. 

We beg leave to offer to you our sincere 
congratulations. upon the eonclusion of an 
honorable peace between the United States 
and Great Britain, and at the sametime to ex- 
press our unfeigned admiration of the en. 
Hzhtened wisdom and patriotic firmness, by 
which your conduct has been distinguished 
during the extraordinary trials to which, for 
some time past, our country has been exposed, 
by foreign injustice. 

In the anxious and long-continued efforts 
_ of our government to avoid a contest with 
England, we have seen and approved that 
spirit of moderation and love of peace, which 


which an appeal to arms was made, when fer* 


and applaud that courageous devotion to-the 
‘rights and honot of the nation; which a brave 
peopie are entitled to expect from those who 
are the depositaries of their power, .. 4 

The struggle which: followed that appeat 
Was necessarily commenced under formidable 
difficulties, growing out-of our own situation 
and that of the enemy; but it was marked ip 
its progress by signal triumphs won by a ng- 
vy,.m. the weakness of its infancy, from the 
greatest maritime nation on the globe, and 
an army and militia in which discipline ha 
only begun to lend its aid-to valor, from thos¢ 
who had long been formed to military habits, 
and had become familiar with victory overthe 
veteran troops of France. — Us sig 

That struggle has revived; With added lus- 
tre, the renown which brightened the morn- 
ing of our independence: it has called forth 
and orgnized the dormant resources of the 
empire: it has tried and vindicated our repub- 
lican constitution: it has given us that moral 
strength, which consists in the well earned re. 
spect of the world, and in a just. respect for 
ourselves. It has raised up and consolidaied 
a national character, dear to the hearts of the 
people, as an object of honest pride and 2 
pledge of future union, tranquility and great- 
ness. It has not, indeed, been unaccompanied 

occasional reverses; yet even these have 
had their value, and may still be wholesome 
tous, if we receive them as the warnings of 
a protecting Providence against the errors of 
a false confidence, and against intemperate ex- 
ultation in the midst of more prosperous for- 
tune. Many of our citizens, too, have falles 
in this conflict, and it becomes us to mourn 
their loss; but they have fallen that their 
country might rise; they have cemented with 
itheir blood the fabric of her happiness and 
iglory; and,although death has snatched them 
from us, they will still live in their example 
and in the grateful remembrance of their 
countrymen. 

Throughout this severe probation your 
course has been steady and uniform; you have 
not been turned aside from the pursuit of 
peace, through a vigorous preparation for war, 
by unforeseen and gigantic embarrassments, 
enhanced, if not produced by an opposition 
more active and persevering, than ever be- 
fore was known to palsy the energies ofa tree 
state, in the hour of her greatest peril. The 
résult of éonstancy, sustained and animated 
by virtue, has been what it ought to be: thé 
result has been a peace which every Ameri- 
can feels that he may enjoy, not only without 
a blush, but with a lofty consciousness that 
it brings with it augmented honor for the pre- 
sent, and security for the future. 

Signed in behalf of the mecting, 








ought ina peculiar manner to characterize 
republican rulers; and in the decision with 





Wm. Pinkney, Timothy Gardner, 








bearance was‘nv longer possible, we recognize 
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high 
“gratulations, too much praise cannot be given 
‘tu the warriors who, on both elements, have 
fought so gloriously the battles of their coun- 
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Jos. H. Nicholson, Nath. Williams, 
Wm. Wilson; * John Owen; 


John M:Kim, jr. Nath. F Wilhams, 
James Hutton, Jesse Eichelberger 
Levi Aollingsworth, William Krebs, 
Wm. M-Donald, | Ed. G. Woodyear. 
George: Stiles, » $v" Nh ak 
" ‘PHE PRESIDENT’S ANSWER. 

J have received, fellow-citizens, the congra- 
talations upon the conclusion of an honorable 
pesce with Great Britain, which you have 
communicated on the part of anamerousand 
respectable meeting of republican citizens of 
the city and precincts of Baltimore 
”.. A candid review of the trials to which our 
country ‘has been exposed, and of its conduct 
previous and subsequent to the appeal to arms, 
will always do equal justice to its love of 
peace, and its energies in war; to the stabili-} 
ty of its political institutions, amid threaten- 
ing shocks, and the public . spirit which ani- 
‘mated, and was in tarn cherished by them; 
to its respect for the rights.of other nations, 
‘and its firmness in asserting its own 
* The present ‘generation, in disregarding 
temporary interests, when brought into. com- 
‘petition with essential rights and national cha- 
‘racter, the only foundations of lasting pros- 
pority, has emulated the wisdom and the vir 


‘tue of that, which bequeathed to it the bless- 


‘Ings of freedom and independence; and it will 
have the happiness of handing down the pre- 
cious trust, with additional security and lus- 
tre, to the generations which are to follow 

A comparison of the present situation of 
our country in its own eyes, and in the eyes 
of the world, with the degradation inviting 
future insults, in which it would have been 


‘left by an unresisted accumulation of oppres- 


‘sions, will convey to discerning minds, and to 


“American hearts, the value of what has been 


done, and the compensation for what has been 
suffered. 

For the success which has placed ts on the 
round which ealls for our common con- 


try; nor to the great body of citizens, whose 
patriotism has borne every sacrifice and 
braved every danger. 

In the varied scenes which have put te the 
test, the constancy of the nation, Baltimore 
ranks among the portion most distinguished 
for devotion to the publiccause It has the 


‘satisfaction to reflect, that it boldly and 


promptly espoused the resort to arms, when 
no other’ honorable choice remained: that it 
found in the courage of its citizens a rampart 
against the assaults of an enterprising force; 
that it never wavered nor temporized with 
the vicissitades of the contest; and that it had 


‘an ample share in the exertions which have 
, brought it to an honorahbl 


e conclusion, 


4 ‘ 








~ For the favorable light in which your kind 
partiality has regarded my participation in 
the publie counsels and measures, throughout 
the arduous period now so aaspiciously ter- 
minated, I tender my thanks, with my res- 
pects and best wishes. 
we JAMES MADiSON. 
April 22, 1815. re fonnie: 
To the committee of a meeting of citizens 
in Baltimore, April 10, 1815. 





“Maenanimity.”-—Extract of a letter dated Charles. 
ton, July 3—The British, agreeably to their usual 
good faith, still keep up a force in F'orida, and it is 
supposed here that all the gun-bosts to the south- 
ward will be ordered to the St, Mary’s river, as. it 
was before the war. I understand smuggling is going 
on there at a fine rate, and nodoubt w:ll increase, as 
three of the best Amelia houses intend to remain 
there. St. Mary’s is almost broken up; it will be long 
before it recovers from the pillage of Cockburn and 
Barrie, the latter worse, if possible, than the first. 
They took four Wiacks from my father-in-law after 
the peace was known on Cumberland island, and 
while thesAmerican troops were receiving posses- 
siou of the fort. C. told him he should be paid fer 
them; I suppose like all their other payments for 
plundered properiy. The intercepted letters were 
nor expressive of one half of their dirty acts.. They 
did not leave my father a second shirt to his back-—~ 
took spoons, castors, glasses, &c. and would have 
robbed his daughter, a girl of sixteen. Barrie him- 
self took a thermometer down, put it in his pocket, 
and cooly walked off from Mr. Clark’s. ‘The black 
troops behaved better than the white—the latter 
were stationed in the new Episcopal church; they 
left neither sash, glass, cushion, doors, nor even the 
floor or fence—the blacks lived in the Methodist new 
church, and left it as they found it, even clean. So 
much for the bulwark, and the world’s last hope.” 


‘A goon ait!”—The editor of the Vew-London 


& | Gazette, speaking of the late naval victory, says— 


“Ic seems the Penguin, in searching for a Young 
Wasp found an o/d Hornet.” 


Tur Hornet.—A letier from an officer on board 
the Hornet sxys—“in one heir after the fight with 
the Penguin, we could have token any British bird 
that floats.” There.is nothing, perhaps, exhibits the 
superiority of our seamen and ships better than the 
prompticude with which they have always been ready 
for a new fight. It also shews the deficiency of the 
British. 

Tae staves.—We understand (says a New-York 
paper) that the United States’ schooner Nonsuch, 
captain Tran', is shortly to proceed to Halifax and 
Jamaica to bring home the blacks taken from the 
southern states by the British naval commanders 
during the late war, and who are to be delivered 
bick to their owners. We have seen a St. John’s, 
N, B. account of the arrival at that place of 375 of 
the black deserters, as they call them, in a vessel 
from Halifax. Policy as well as humanity dictates 
their restoration; as the experience of former occa- 
sions (in the case of the Maroons treachereusly trans- 
ported from Jamaica to Nova Scotia, and the negroes 
taken by lord Dunmore from Virginia and carried 
there) proved the inability of blacks accustoined to 
a warm climate to live, much less to be prodtable 
subjects in the bleak regions of British America. 
A great proportion of the poor creatures perished 
with the cold the first winter, and the government 
was finally obliged ta send all the survivors out of 








- the country again. 
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Les:ons.— From an Ivish paper —The London Cou 
rier, animadverting on the style of the American 
newspapers, says they are composed of “bastard 
English.” This sort of reproach is rather surpris- 
jing, after the many useful lessons which the Ameri- 
cans haye given to.“true born Englishmen.” We ve- 
ry well remember many of those lectures, particu- 
larly thatof Bunker's Mil, where they taught them 
their erthogruply ; at Saratoga they gave a most in- 
structive course of syntax; in the Jerseys they 
tureht them the moods and tenses ; at Yorktown they 
tangiit prosody ; and they have recently, at Orleans, 
given unexampled lessons in the dead lanyuares. 

Our aumy.—A mong the many periddical publica- 
tions (oherveg the Democratic Press) which have al- 
ready sprung from even the qualified liberty of the 
press established in France, the most’ distingujsed 
and stibstantial is the Censor, an extensive work,| 
edited with great boldness and ability, by two young 
Jawyers. The following is ah extract from the con- 
cluding article of the third volume of this perform; 
ance, m Which the conduct and influence of this 
eountry are held up to the admiration and ex«mple 
of the Huropear potentates, of the old school, in terms 
the most flattering to the Amerjcan ciaaracter ¢nd 
cause. : 

“While Hurope, thus agitated, impatiently arvaits | 





done jusfice to the wounded honor of that part of 
his command. How far he has realized thase expec- 
tations, ve leave our readers to judge. There are 
some men who, having once embrsced.an error, their 
pride will not suffer them to retract. We may form 
some opinion. of general Jackson’s disposition in 
this respect, from his persisting in the statement, 
that the Kentucky troops engaged in the action of 
the &th on the left bank of the river, we, “from 
the best means he has had of judging,” \es® than 550 
mens-when he had then before him general Adair’s 
oficial letter, in which he states that, from a loan of 
arres obtained on the 7th, he was enabled to bring on 
theines on the morning of the 8th, fully one thousand. 
nen. Buta statement had gone forth to the world, 
frém general Jackson’s adjutant-general, estimating 
the Kentucky troops at 550 men, and the general 
Fould not confess that he had been mistaken, altho’ 
officially informed of the fact by the adjutant-general 
and cammander of that corps, This fact will not 
be forgotten, in duly appreciating the general’s re- 
fusal ta correct the misstatements which had been 
circulated in relation to the Kentucky troops whd 
were on the right bank of theriver. 

General Adair’s letter contains statements of facts 
and references from persons, from which if is not 
probable he is mistaken. If his statements he 





the determination of that senate of sovereigns, whose | correct, which we do not doubt, we hazard nothing 
exalted wisdom suspends its destinies, America af-| in saying that colonel Dayis’ commend did not me- 
fards ita fine example. Alone, she is struggling | rit the stigma which has been cast upon them; that 
with success against the whole power of England. | they behaved as wellas could have been expected 


. Phis war, unless it be speedily terminated hy a peace, 


honorable to the United St:tes, will be as fatal to} 
the British government as the Spanish war to Nupo- 
leon. All. the treasures of Great Byitain, all the 
powers of her fleets and of her armic? will sink un- 
der the energy of a free people, arrped to maintain | 
their just rights. Whilst writing these lines, we 
understand that the English have heen again defeat-| 
ed in Upper Ganada. The flower of the British 
troops, who were to inundate the United States 
without meeting with any resistance, have yielded 
toa republican militia, and will bring back to Eu- 
rope nothing but tarnished leurels. It has been said 
indeed, and the report seegis to be confirmed, that 
the Fogtlish ministers have renounced their preten- 
sions, and will accept of’ peace on terms the most 
favorable ta the United States. Such a result was 
gnevituble.”” . 








Jil KRIUVPOCK'ANS AT NEW-ORLEANS. 
From the Frankfort, Ky. Palladium. 

We this aay lay bétore our readers, a letter from 
general Adair to general Jackson, requesting him to 
correct some missiatements which bad gone abroad 
relative to the prirt taken by the Kentucky troops in| 
the affair of the 8th January, near New-Orleans; 
general Jickson’s answer thereto, anda letter from 
general Adair to governor Shelby touching that cor- 
respondence. RS 

These pepers will be read with deep interest, not 
only by eve.y Kentuckian, but by every man impar- 
tially disposed to form a correct estimate of the con- 
duet of the diffzrent corps engaged on that memora- 
ble dav; porticularly by those who wish to trace to 
i's sowvce, the fuilure on the right bank of the river. 
We tit well satisfied that the harsh language used 
by general Jickson in his letter to the secretary of 
wyr of the S:h January, in relation to colonel Davis’ 
commaad, wag the effect of misinformation, and was 
‘se natural ebyllition of a proud mind, irritated at 
a2 failureon that side. We had hoped, when cor- 
sot informstjon was officially presented to the gene- 
ruil, he would, with a magnanimity equal to.the he- 
raism he had gisplayed in battle, have vojuntarily 


iny~ - -«- 
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of any raw troops placed in their situation—and that 
the fault lay somewhere else. , 
Let it be recollected that general Adair holds him- 
self answerable for the correctness of those statements. 
New-Ortrans, April 10th, 1815: 
Srn—On yesterday, the last of our sick, 170 in 

number, left this in the steam-boat for Natchez, ac- 

companied by doctor Talbot, and the other phy 9)- 
cians. They are generally in a convalescent state, and 

I hope will do well, I send you the copy of a letter I 
wrote to general Jacksqn, and his answer—these pa- 
pers speak for themselves. I will only observe, that it 
is not my wish to ceasure or detract from any descrip- 
tion of troops; but it is due to the Kentuckians, to 

remove from them, improper and unjust censures, 
and to give them credit for the services they have 
really performed. I will take with me to Kentucky, 
a certified copy of the testimony taken before the 
courtof enquiry, and the opinion of that court, and 
deposit it in the office of state. General Jackson, 
in his answer to my letter, seems still to think our 
numbers on the east bank, in-the battle, did not ex- 
ceed 550 men, and this opinion is founded on our 
morning report of the 12th, which made our num- 
bers 959. Between the morning of the 8th and 12th, 
no additional strength had been placed under my 
command. Three or four companies from general 
Thomas’ camp, had been armed from the guns taken, 
and placed on the right of our line, near the river, 
as I understood, to reinforce that part defended by 
the regular troops; but these companies were not 
under my command, nor included in any morning 
report from me. For the truth of my statement, as 
to our numbers and position on the 8th, [appeal to 
captain M‘Cown and Mr. Curry, of the 15th regi- 
ment, to adjutant Ramsey, of the 14th, who receiv- 
ed and made out the morring reports, to colonel 
Slaughter, major Wakefield and major Reuben Har- 
rison, to any or every captain or subaltern belonging 
to the command—I am even well assured that we had 
in the battle on the east bank, officers and men, 
nearly 1200; for a number of men, when the order 
was issued on the 7th to deliver the arms from the 
18th to the 15th, ard from major Crenshaw’s patta- 
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sion to major Harrison’s, did not obey the order, but 
believing we were.to be attacked, concealed their 


i 


stins, and volunteered on the lines with their friends; mand of 170 men, were agreeably to the general’s . 


breastwork, finished and. extending 200 yards out at 
right angles from the river. Colonel Davis’ com- 


-—-these men were not reported. Ihave obtained order, formed, or rather stretched along a ditch 


from colonel Latour, the chief engineer, a draft; 


from the right of the breastwork, occupying a space 


which will shew the extent of our line, and the|of 300 yards. In this weak, defenceless situation, 
space occupied by each corps; our whole line was| they received the attack of the enemy in front.— 


between 18 and 1900 yards long. The regular troops, 
and part of the militia from Louisiana, occupied 
and defended 600 yards.on the right; general Car- 
roll’s division, 1200 strong, occupied 800 yards in 
the centre; and general Coffee’s, about 700 strong, 
The Kentucky detach- 
rent were marched to the breastworks in two lines 
in close order, occupying in the rear of the Ten- 
nessee troops, an extent of not more than 400 yards, 
with their centre in front of the enemy’s column.— 
Thus the whole Kentucky force were within mus- 





}ket shot of the enemy’s column, and it is but com- 


The Kentuckians here again fired from three to se- 
ven rounds (all those whose guns could fire) ror 
did they retreat until a port of the enemy’s force 
had turned or passed their right, and were firing on 
the rear. Longer resistance must have subjected 
them to inevitable capture and destruction. . 

For the truth of the facts here. stated, I refer you 
to the testimony of captain Holt, captain Ford and 
adjutant Stevens, taken before the court of enquiry 
—as likewise colonel Caldwell, of the Louisiana mi- 
litia, who had the ground measured. .On the right 
of the Kentucky line thus scattered along a ditch, 


mon justice for me to say, that every officer and {there was still a space of open ground, several hun- 


man performed his part willingly and faithfully— 
although the division was generally ignorant of their 
duty, and left home with reluctance in our unpre- 
pared situation; yet, after we arrived in this coun- 
try, no corps ever performed their duty with more 
prompt cheerfulness than the Kentuckians. I sub- 
mit these statements to your better judgment, and 
hold myself answerable for their correctness. 

' Tam, sir, with every sentiment of esteem and 
respect, yours, * JOHN ADAIR. 

Governor Isaac Saerny. 

New Orleans, March 20th, 1815. 

Sin—A sense of duty to my country, and to the 
corps with which I immediately served, during the 
Jate perilous campaign under your command, has in- 
claced me to lay before you the following statement 
of facts, which cannot be controverted. 

Late on the eyening of the 7th January, I received 
an order from the adjutant-general’s office, to send 
400 men from general Thomas’ division, under a 
proper officer, who was directed to march them up 
the river to the city, where he would receive arms 
for the men, cross the river, and place himself under 
the command of general Morgan. This order was 
given to colonel Davis at 7 o’clock, who immediate- 
ly marched the number of men ordered to the city, 
where about 200 of them were furnished with indif- 
ferent arms—the remainder, who could not be armed 
in any way, returned to their camp. Colonel Davis 
crossed the river in the night, and reached general 
Morgan’s camp at 4 0’clock in the morning of the 
8th. He was immediately ordered to march down 
the river until he met the enemy; to attack him, and 
if compelled by numbers, to retreat, He was to dis- 
pute every inch of ground back to the general’s 
breastwork. This order was executed by colonel 
Davis in its fullest extent, He met the enemy at 
the distance of half or three quarters of a mile 
from the breastwork; and although deserted by ma- 
jor Arno’s command, with whom he was to act, he 
formed his men in the open field, attacked the enemy, 
and fired from 3 to 5 rounds, and retreated under a 
heavy fire, after receiving an order from the general’s 
aid to do so—his men still returning the fire of the 
enemy, who pressed him until he passed the breast- 
work. The above statement is fully proven by the 
testimony of major Brown, aid to general Morgan, 
by major Tessier, of the Louisiana militia; by major 
Johnson and doctor Hamilton. No blame, no cen 
sttre could possibly be attached to the Kentuckians 
in this affair, Colonel Davis, on passing to the rear 
of the breastwork was again ordered by general 
Morgan to form his corps (now 170 strong) on the 
right of the Louisiana militia, who, 500 strong, and 
supported by the artillery, were posted behind a 


dred yards, undefended by any, where_the enemy 

might and did pass tothe rear. No attempt wag 

made, no order given, to support the Kentuckians. 
by a detachment from the breastwork—where tliey 

might have been well spared, for it,is in proof 
that the enemy’s line, approaching the breastwork 

on the levee, was repulsed by our artillery, and fel} 

back, nor did they advance again, until the right of 
our line was turned, and the breastwork abandoned .. 
Thus then we find 500 men of the Louisiana militia, 

completely defended by a breastwerk in front, and 

supported by several pieces of artillery, defended on 

their right by the Kentucky detachment, who, al- 

though few in number and badly armed, were left to 

beat the whole force of the enemy; or retreat from 

inevitable destruction. Tothe retreat of that smal% 
corps has been attributed the disgrace of that day. 
More, sir; it has been represented by letters from 

this place, pudlished in Tennessee and throughout 
the union, as the shameful, cowardly flight of a 
strong detachment of Kentuckians, without firing » 
gun. This calumny, false and unfounded as it is, 
has gained credit abroad, from your excellency’s 
official communication of the 9th January, to the se- 
cretary at war. In that you designate the Kentuckr 
troops with general Morgan as a strong detachment; 
and again say, they ingloriously fled, drawing after 
them the rest of the troops. You will not, fora 
moment, believe, that I can mean any, the slightest 
reflection on your conduct, by thus bringing into 
view your official letter. I well know that commu- 
nication, as Well as every other from you, was pre- 
dicated on the reports made from the dfferent parts 
of the army under your command. But you will 
agree wjth me, that those reports were not always 
well founded; and that from various causes, it was 
often difficult for you to obtain any report, during 
the day, of the transactions that took place the night 
previous. In your letter of the 9th January you say 
you received but little additional strength from the 
arrivalof the Kentuckians, but few of that detacb- 
ment keing armed: and again, speaking of the morn- 
ing of the 8ih, you say, the enemy was repulsed br 
the troops under generals Carroll and Coffee, and 
a division of the Kentucky militia, This, taken with 
other parts of that communication, in which the 
Kentucky troops are mentioned, has given rise to 
an opinion in many parts of the union, that but few 
of the Kentucky men fought on the Jines on the 
morning of the 8th. Your report, strictly true, so 


faras related to the arrival of the Kentucky troops. 
and to their situation on your lines on the 5th and 
6th of January, not more than 550 of them being 





) armed until the evening of the 7th, yet has a ten- 
dency to mislead as to their numbers on the 8th.—- 
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9 the 7th, I received from acorps of exempts in- 
x ee 


1e city, between 4 and 500 muskets and” bi'yonets 
on a loan for three days; with this timely supply 
of arms, we were enabled to bring on the lines on 
the morning of the 8th, fully one thousdid men— 
‘This corps was stationed igrecubly io your order, 
some distance in the rear o | the breastwork, | with 
the sole view that they might be ted to the defence 
any part of the works Where their services’ might 
be most useful and necessary.” To this wise order 
and arrangement, was it owing, that 1000 meh, in 
addition to the tisual defetice on the fihes; was 
Brought to meet the enemy’s strong column, and to 
oppose with ranks of from six to eiglit deep, his 
nost daring and desperate attack—to this disposi- 
tion of the troops, we may in a great degree attri- 
bute the unparalleled destruction’ that took place in 
the column of ‘the enemy on that day. I thus bring 
to your recollection facts and circumstances, which, 
althoiigh they took place under your own orders, 
may, in the hurry and Confusion of the momient, have 
escaped your notice; and the more so, us no report 
was called for on the 8th from the officers commana- 
ing separate corps. ‘The court of enquiry ordered} 
to investigate the affair on the west side of the ti- 
yer, have. by their report, acquitted colonel Davis of 
all blame or censure, and have suid, the retreat of 
the Kentuckians may be excus:ble from their posi- 
ion, want of arms, &c. The language in’ Which 
3c opinion is couched, to which I refer you, is not 
such as can satisfy the pride of a soldier, who havin 
one his duty faithfully, has been slandéred by those 
svho have been more to blame than himself. At the 
‘Fequest of my fellow soldiers from Kentucky, who 
gave had the honor of serving, and we trust, of hav- 


ing done their duty tinder your command in this|” 


tast perilous but most glorious campaign of the war, 
‘¥ have been induced to make this appeal to your 
“Justice for a more explicit approval of ‘their con- 
“duct, and if they are entitled’to it, for such a one 
‘as well enable them to meet their fe}low-suldiers | 
in Kentucky without a blush. Finding’ after the 
retreat of the enemy, that you had much still ta] 
occupy and perplex you, } purposely delayed this 
application until you might have leisure to attend 
Q it. 
* Jam, sir, with the ai ee Se ana of respect 
| our most obedient servant, 
pe ey Mins JOHN ADAIR. 
,Major-general Axpnew Jackson. — ' ' 


Headquarters, 7th Military District, 
ew-Orleans, April 2d, 1814. 
Srr—-I have received your letter of the 20th ulti- 
mo, but a multiplicity of engagements have pre- 
-vented me from answering it earlier. —_ 

As nothing would give me more pain than the 
belief that I had done injustice to any portion of the 
troops under my command, so nothing in such an 
event, would afford. m¢ greater satisfaction than to 
make reparation. : 

It is true, that in writing to the secretary of war, 
the day after the action of the 8th of January, giving 
him an account of that affair, and of the arrange- 
ments I had made for it, I did state, that I had or- 
dered a strong detachment of the Kentucky militia 
to the right bank of the river, and that they inglo- 
riously fled before the enemy. 

This detachment, by, my order, was to consist of 

; and: if any causes intervened to occasion a di- 

pi of it, you cannot, but be sensible that I was 

not made acquainted with that fact, until after the 
letter you allude to, had been forwarded. 

As to my statement respecting the conduct of 


, 


ioe 


were present and commanding. Their statement, 
not only did believe, biit: was bound to believe; but 
iny Confirmation had been wanted, you cannot have 
yee at by how many persons that Was offered.’ '™ 
hope my ponent address to my atmiy fas shewn 
tne impartiality of my mind ‘to every corps and de 
scription of troops Composing’ ny command. '” 
" The number of Kentucky troops, who fought on 
tie line on the léft bank of the river, have been stav 
a Sy yA Ri AMM ol ot ba abi tle 
Your report of the 12th, after all the arms that had 
been taken ‘from. the enémy on the 8th, ‘and after aN 
taose transferred, by my order, from geéferal Car. 
rolf’s command, made them amount 'to only’ 959 pri- 
vates. Jam j ersuaded the day of the 8th brought 
an imcrease of at least one hundred’ per cent. to the 
arms of the Kentuckians; and those who were 2- 
armed, certainly wei'e ndt placed immediately on the 
tine of battle’on’ the 8th. ‘Thus‘sir," although the 
Kentucky force’in the action of that day has been 
stated at 550, Ihave been induced to think from tHe 
coat means I have had of judging, that it was even 
ess. Mili Saar Sj aS wi tage 
My general order required, that daily reports 
shduld'be furnished; and this was strictl¥ complied 
with until the 8th, when the early attack of the ené. 
my and consequent derangement prevented jt. To 
this cause, and to the constant sugmentation of yotir 
command, } ascribe the circumstance of your having 
made no report until the 12th. The whole force em. 


r 
is 


§ | ployed on the iine on the morning of the 8th, exclad- 


ing a detachment placed on Madamé Piernop’s 
canal, but including’ artillerists arid marines, amount. 
ted to only 3590; ‘as composing a part of which the 
Kentucky troops had been stated‘at 550. 
The court of enquiry, greatly to my satisfaction 
have acquitted colonel Davis of any conduct deservs 
ing censure, on the right bank of the river: on the 
left, it gives me great happiness to state, that the 
Kentuckians who acted immediately under your 
command, sustained the honor of their state and of 
our common country.  ” wtladtoig ton 75 
' Ihave the honor to be, with great respect, sir, your 
obedient servant, ©“ ANDREW JACKSON, ° 
) . Maj. gen. com. 7ih'M. District, 
General Joun Anarn. echt has Ae 
ee NEW-ORLEANS. 
The zlorious and ‘astonishilg—and, perhaps, we 
ought to add, providential events in the defetice 
of New-Orleans against one of the best appointed 
expeditions that ever left Europe, aré destined to 
fill such an important page in the history of our 
country, and excite its population, presént and fu- 
ture, to “deeds of high renown” in protecting their 
altars and fire-sides, that we have undertaken to 
collect many anecdotes, incidents and facts, that 
occurred, which are not noticed, or mentioned 
but slightly, in the official accounts and private 
letters already inserted in the Rretster. |” 
Extracts of Letters. 

A letter to the editor, [Kentucky “Union”] dae 
ted Fort St. John’s (near New-Orleans) January 9 
after giving an account of the battle, and mentioning 
that the previous rain prevented our pursuing the 
enemy on his retreat from our breast-works, says— 

“Qn the night of the 5th instant, sailing-master 
Johnson played a Yankee trick on the enemy. He left 
his fort in the morning in‘an open hoat with a few 
men as videttes, passed round the lake, entered Shefl- 
monteer, 2’-d passed in lake Borgne. The night being 
very dark and stormy, lie got near the enemy’s ves- 
sels and observed 700 troops debark from a brig.— 
He waited till they had gone some 15 minutes, and 





i ) by 
these troops, it was founded.on that made to me by 
.ormmodore Patjerson and general Morgan, who 





then ‘made directly to the brig, mounted its deck 
and ordered the captain into his small boat. The 
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éaptain surprised, says, “what brought you here !” 
#t0 take you away,” replied the'youth. By this time; 
bis comrades were with: him on the deck, and: the 
captain observed, “I believe You are in earnést,” and 
inoved off with his crew (13 men) to the boat. John- 
son took the register.of the army ‘afid other papers, | 
and some valuables—found on board sevetal hundred 
barrels rum and provisions—blew up the brig.— 
‘About this time an. enemy’s barge approached, 
mounting a six pounder—our men fired on it, killed 
some and wounded others, so that the barge was car- 
tied off at the diseretion of the ‘gale, and is probably 
sunk. The alarm was given—Johnson was hunted 
in every direction—even the whole prarie was set on 
fire ;, but he made good his retreat and brought in’ 
bis 13: prisoners. rie 

A letier from colonel Hynes to governor Blount has 
the following remarks:—“It is now generally estima- 
ted té be near three thousand men in killed, wounded 
and prisoners, on the 8th of January. Dr. Flood of 
this city returned the day béfore yesterday from the 
British fleet (where he had gone in the cartel sent 
for the exchange of prisoners). states that there are 
several hospital ships all loaded with their wounded, 
and that the complexion of the soldiers is much al- 
tered from that of thé prisoners takeh near this city, 
the latter being the finest and most healthy sort of 
trish and Scotchmen, but the first appear now to be 
pale and sickly and look as if they are affected by the 
unwholesomeness of the climate. 


4 
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“Major-general Keane was sevérely wounded in 


the thigh and.in the body, but is recovering—He lost 
‘his sword in the action whien he was first wounded; 
he gave it to ensign Brown of the marines, who was 
taken with fifty-one others, including captain Knight, 
when reconnoitering the left of our line, and I had the 
honor of receiving those swords by order of general 
Jackson, and had major-general Keane’s sword. in 
possession for about a week at general Carroll’s 
quarters—when I afterwards delivered it to Mr. 
Duplessis, the commissary of prisoners for New- 
Orleans. General Keane has particularly requested 
by Mr. Ogden (one of our prisoners who returned the 
day before yesterday) that this sword should be re- 
turned to him; that it was a present received from a 
particular friend in England—that he did not want it 


for its intrinsic value, but to be kept as a memorial of | 
friendship, and is willing to give a sword of almost 


any value to the person who holds it, if he should 
want.to keep it as a trophy of war. 

“General Jackson with his usual generosity has 
Said it shall be returned to general Keane, anc will 
avail himself of the first opportunity of forwarding 
it to the fleet.” 7 

Another letter says--“Every movement of the Bri- 
tish, since the memorable action of the 8th instant, 
indicated his discomfiture; and their determination to 
move off. General Jackson had several hints of it 
‘from deserters and might have profitted by them—but 
he preferred the lives of the brave fathers of fami- 


fies to his personal views, and wisely thought that if 


the state could be saved without exposing those 
Brave men any further—that the object of his having 
 €alled them together had been answered. Such ex: 
ploits as have been performed by the people of this 
State and the neighboring territory, and state of Ten- 
nessee, has not been equalled by any other section 
af the union since the commencement of the war. 
The annals of history cannot produce an instance of 
8,000 raw, undisciplined troops, having, im the 
Space of twénty-five days expelled an equal number 


of the best trained troops of the British army—It sk 


niost looks like the marvellous, and if the circtrm- 
stance had not happened under my own, eyes, ! 
should have doubted ‘myself; butit’is'fact, that ‘one 


Straight line of one mile in length, its right réstinty 












































tpon the river and its left upon 4 swamp, did acta- 
ally turn the above phalanx and saved a space of 
country equal to the island of Great Britain.” 

_ Another —“There were Weak traits of bra 
which 1 cannot forbear to mention. An English'cold- 
nel of the 2ist, who was wounded in both knees, and 
who was holding ‘oh to ottr entrenchments, and en- 
couragitig lis soldiers; te killed two men with his 
pistols when in this staté, ‘atid Was at Kistkilled him- 
self by a ball, which passéd through his eye, and by 
the stroke of a pike. ‘A major of the sume regiment, 
was taken wounded in our trenches; these were his 
words when surrendering his arms:——“Remémber thas 
I am taken prisoner on your ramparte—I have no more 
soldiers—I hépe'you will mention thie in your account of 
the battle”? Many officers of ‘both ‘repiments were 
picked up wounded at the foot of otir ramparts and 
in our ditches. No, my friend, the English never 
fought as those two régiments did—we must also Say, 
that militia never made such a defence as ours did.” 
[It was believed at Havanna, from what was stated 
by the British there, that they Had lost ive thousand 
men at Vew-Orleans, from first to last, and a British 
officer admitted to captain H. that they lost SO barges 
in the attack upon our gun-boats—our mien, to use 
his own expression, fought like “bull dogs,” and of 
140 men belonging to his vessel, which went into the 
action, 30 only canie out uninjured. 

“About day-break, on the mofning of tle 19th 
instant, some of our scouting parties approached 
the enemy’s lines tindisturbed, fotind upon the top 
of their works a few score of figutés dressed up like 
British soldiers, which you may readily conceive 
wete placed there for the purpdse of Covéring their 
retreat.* Our troops soon after occupiéd the posi- 
tion, and detachments were at Once seit in pursuit 
of theenemy.” 

Speaking of the battle of the 8th, after thentioh- 
ing the enemiy’s logs, the same Writer obsérves—“You 
may judge of the effect of our fire, When I tell you 
that only 1500 of our troops were engigéed, the rest 
not being necéssary. On thie day prior to their ds- 
sault, their generals promised them three days of tadise 
critinate rapine andexcesses of every kind. Youcsn 
judge what must have been the fate of our fair ohés, 
had those monsters succeeded. But I assure you, not 
a single man of us but would have podred out every 
drop of his blood ’ere those outrageous scenes had 
occured.” 

“Let all Europe hear, that the efite of those troops, 
who boasted having carried the most redoubtable fore 
tresses in Spain, beaten the flower of the Frenth 
troops,marshal Soult’s army—achieved the dethrone- 
ment of the emperor N poleon—have been defeated 
in sight of the city of New-Orleans, by a pee te em 
nous description of farmers, merchiatits, hiwyers, 
boatmen, taylors, doctors, clerks, in fact, by every 
kind of professional and tradéSmen, forming the 
population of a country.” 

“General Packenham, brother-in-law to lord Wél- 
lington, commander in chief of the British troéps 
against this place, was killed in front of our lines ; 
together with ¢eneral Gibbs and Regnier. This great 
aud most brave man, for although the calf of his leg 
was shot off, near our works, he moun‘ed them, try- 


— ——_ > 
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* Note by the editor of the Democraiie Press.—In 
mjoregencral Heath’s memoirs, p. 43, We find that 
on the L7th March, 1776, the British playéd off the 
game ruse de zuerre. “The British garrison at Bun- 
kor’s-hill practissd some deception to cover theirre- 
treat. They fixed some images, representing men, 
itt the places of their centinels, with thuskets place: 
‘on their shoulders, &c. 
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ng, “Came on my brave fellows, the day is ours,” till 
he was shot down by a Mr. Weathers of this city ; 
‘who cooly. replied, “not'yet,” and then shot him 
through the head.» , ; , 
Wir. Shields’ second expedition. | 
I hardly. know whether I shall be excused: by, Mr. 
. Shields for inserting the following extract of a fa- 
milisr letter to me, dated New-Orleans, March 153, 
1815. It was aot designed for publication, and he 
will be surprised to see it in print. But it is so full 
of interesting incident that [ think it should be 
preserved. The treatment that Mr. Shields re- 
ceived before and afer the discomfiture of the 
énenry at New-Orleans may be considered as eluci- 
dating the British character. Haughty and eruel 
in prosperity or power; tumble and humane in 
adversity or Weakness. When he went down with a 
tlag to ascertain the fate of the officers and Crews 
of the yun-boats, and to administer to the necessi- 
ties of their condition, he received nothing but ill 
manners and harsh treatment; which, indeed, ex- 
sited him to lharrass their retreat by way of getting 
satisfaction for the insults they had heaped upon 
Aim. But, perhaps, the commanders of the Charon 
and Diomede may be of the old stock of Englishmen 
that used to be celebrated for magnanimity and 
gentility. [Eprror, 
“Since I wrote you I have been again a prisoner.* 
n the 27th February I left'tie main land in the 
‘vicinity of the British forces, both military and naval, 
jay two open boats, under Charge of a sailing master, 
not far distant from Mobile Point, which post they 
had succeeded in capturing on the 12th of the same 
month. I landed on Horn Island, about 8 P. M. with 
eight men, volunteers, all landsmen, but willing, in 
what we calla gig; Mr. Halen, the sailing-master, in 
a launch with twelve men and a 12 pounder carro- 
nasle. We secured two prisoners on Janding and made 
them pilot me to the rest—before midnight we tra- 
versed the whole length of the island (21 miles) 
having crossed it twice in our route, and secured 
{with fifteen men) a fourteen oared barge belonging 
to the Royal Osk, with 30 men, besides the two 
taken on landing. This, however, is only the more to 
my disgrace, for neglecting properly to secure my 
prisoners. idisdained to tic them, nor did I exact 
the parole of honor of the officers—two of the crew 
were still on shore, and to get them off so a6 not to 
Jeave a trace by which their fate could be discovered 
by the enemy, I sent five of my best men to scour the 
woods, intending to beat up for our launch, which 
jay twenty miles to windward of us. This reduced 
my force to ten men to guard thirty-two. In weigh- 
ing anchor three of my men were employed, and in 
a moment we were rose upon, and in almost a mo- 
ment overpowered. ‘The Charon sloop of war was 
lying outside the island about three miles from us, 
where we were conducted, eight of us, by thirty-two 
of the enemy; two of my men having succeeded in 
getting ashore during the scufile. I anticipated harsh 
treatment; but the very reverse was the fact; the 
best birth in the honorable captain Spencer’s cabin 
was at my service, and his money and clothes were 
offered me freely. Be pleased to observed f wore a 
check shirt and had on neither shoes nor stockings; 
my feet being blistered by a long march, I had 
thrown them off and lost them in the struggle. Every 
politeness and attention was shewn me; and, when 
transferred to the Diomede of 30 guns, the same 
treatment awaited me. The compliments I received 
in my check shirt, for I would not change it until 
absolutely compelled from motives of cleanliness, 





*Alluding to Jus oeing detained when he went 


were many and flattering’ Y was twelve days a pr- 
soner, and then they let me go on‘wy simple word 
of honor, with my seven men, to restore the same 
number and not to serve if the peace was not. ratified 
until regularly exchanged, according to rank. Don’t 
think me an egotist for saying so much about self. 
You have put me in the vem for scribbling.” : 

A letter to the editor from another ef his friends at” 
New-Qrleans, dated February 3, says—“The British 
officers state that the battle of the 8th was the most 
dreadiul of any thing they bad ever seen—that if 
Packenham had lived one hour longer the whole army . 
would have been sacrificed—he fell, leading on 3000 
men, determined to die in the ditch or drive us from 
our lines. It was a happy circumstance for the enemy 
that their generals were killed. It would have made 
little odds to us. 

“Our loss in the several engagements is so small 
that only two families of this city have went into 
mourning. 

‘‘After the enemy was beaten here, the officers 
bitterly swore that they would have satisfuction for it 
at Aelioey They seem to hate you most abomi- 
nably.” 

/Americanism.During the late operations at New 
Orleans, the scene of action lay chiefly on or contigu- 
ous to the plantation of major general VitterE, a 
gentleman of considerable property, who commanded 
a division of the Louisiana militia under gen. Jackson. 
Agreeably to their usual mode of waging war, the 
British plundered the general’s plantation; carried 
off his negroes, took his cattle, horses, &c. to a great 
amount, and afterwards induced his son to accept 
of the sum of 490 dollars, as a compensation for 
the losses which his father had sustained. Upon 
being made 2€quainted with this circumstance, the 
general, indignant at the insult thus offered him’ 
by the enemy, wrote a letter, of which the following 
is a translation, to the commander in chief : 

“ New Orleans, January 29, 1815. 

** Stn—I have seen with composure the excesses 
which have signalized the progress of the army 
under your command; heither have I been astonished 
at the destruction of my slaves. I was not ignorant 
of the infamous conduct of the British army in other 
parts of the United States—and Edid not expect that 
this section of the union would experience a bette: 
treatment at their hands. But Ff was penetrated 
with grref when my son, of whose candor and 
inexperience vou took an improper advantage, pre- 
sented me witlr the 490 dollars, which one of the 
commissaries of your army gave him by your order, 
in payment for my cattle, horses, and other articles 
—and I shuddered with indignation at an insult 
which I never expected would be offered to a 
gentleman and a soldier. Major general Jackson 
is willing, at my request, to return you this money, 
ui my eyes as contemptible as your conduct is 
humiliating. This [ am persuaded, will effect no 
change in your conduct—but it will at least give 
you an idea of the disposition of the man whom you 
have attempted to dishonor. 

i have the honor to be, &c. 

JACQUES VILLERE.” 

From a Quebec paper of February 7.—Since our 
last, advices have reached us of the landing of our 
troops, near New-Orleans, the distance about eight 
miles, and sume consequent fighting, when the Ame- 
ricans found it necessary to retreat. The action took 
place in the evening of the 23d December, in the 
dark. A general action was expected shortly to fol- 
low. From the magnitude of the stake a severe con- 
flict may be expected, New-Orleans being the key of 
access to a vast extent of territory, and a numerous 
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r the battle of the gun-boats. 


population; not only in Louisiana, but on the whole 




















fertile shores of the Mississippi and the western 
states, on and near the Ohio, who will unquestionably 
rejoice at un opening for a free trade. Of the vulue of 
the possessions #f such a country our readers will 
nd in our columns the opinion of one of the first 
statesmen in the world, Talleyrand. If then the 
means be not adequate to the end, the conquest of 
this rich and very productive country, we shall hold 
the press in duty bound to pour forth, without re- 
straint or mercy, the severest censunes on the projectors 
of a conquest the completion of which we look un as 
an object of the yery first magnitude. 

New-@Q-leans should not only be taken but kept: 
and on ne account given up at a peuce. A more valua- 
ble bone of contention scarcely ever entered into a 
negociation, Not only for reasons already advapced, 
but for the sake of the Jadians, should this enterprize 


| wouptes as many more. The Kentucky troops call 
them Keniucky boats with a long steering oar; for 
they jiave a handle avout the size of a broomstick, 
ten or iwelve icet lung, by which they are thrown 
with wie hand. ‘y 

An article in the Aurora, speaking of a very va- 
luable body of information collected and arranged 
iby the indefatigable Mr. Mellish of Philadelpiiia, en- 
jtided the “Tvauveller’s Directory through the United 
States,” consisting of “a geographical deseripiion of 
the United States, with topographicul iudbies of tLe 
counties, towns, population, &c. and a description of 
the rouds, compiled from the imost authentic mate - 
rials,” has the tullowing poimted and interesting ree 
marks: “While weating on this subject [the great 
extent of the United States] we cannot torbvear ad- 
miring the bold, active bravery of the inhabitants of 











be made sure. ‘The enemy may be numerous, but} the western country, in the late defence of New-Or- 
they can be very little better than a rauddle, by No leans.—In general Jackson’s eloquent address he pro- 
means fitted to face veteran troops, parucularly |claims to the world “what he iias noticed with ad- 
when impelled by the prospect of much und valuable | miration and pride—their undaunted courage, their 
epuil, with which New-Orleans abounds. We repeat patriotism. and patience, under hai dships aiid fa- 
that the tug of war will unquestionably be great; but Ligues, Natives of different states, acting together 
this ought to be foreseen and provided for. (for the first time in acamp; differing in habits and 
[The above is really a “geod thing.”] |in language, instead of Viewing in these circumstan- 
The British left a letter addressed to general | ces the germ of distrust and division, they made 
Jackson, informing him, that they had left NSW: | ewe the source of an honorableemulation.” In bis 
Orleans—but that they should return again with! general orders following, we find great praise be- 
ford Hill and his army and capture the whole of us !¢) stowed upon “the Tennessee mounied riflemen—the 
British officers on board the fleet were throwing! cavalry from the Alisstssippi terrilovry—ile West Ten- 
np “heads and tails” tor choice of situation at New- “essee militia, and the Kentucky miliiiu.? By lovking 
Orleans !! before their disgrace. — [ Vus/-ville Whig. | nto these tables of distances, we cannot help ex- 
This is likely enouglh—the speculatuis in the pressing Our astonishment at that ardor of patriolisna 
Briish forces at Baltimore had made great purchases | Which could prompt men to leave their homes, and 
of shares of prize-emoney—the booty of that city. | warch sucha distance to repel the enemy. M-king 
The gun-boat commanded by lieutenant Jones,|a ailowance for the distance to be travelled to th2 
when captured, Was named the SDesSTeTRUCTION” by | place of rendezvous, lic spective corps iiust lave 
the British. iaarched as tollows: 
Terrible threatening/—It was reported by several, ‘Tennessze mounted riflemen 850 miles 
Americans who were with Cockburn, the infamous, Cavalry from Mississippi territory 330 
at the time he hexurd the news of the defeat of his| West Tennessee militia 700 
friends at New-Orleans, that he fairly “boxed the) Kentucky militia 950 
compass,” as the sailors say, with oaths and denun-| These are the nearest distances by iand. The 
ciations of vengeance—declaring that the piace|distance is much increased by water, alihough tra- 
should yet be tsken—aye, that it should! But that|velling is easier: but it is to be observed that they 
f-ilow would never have ventured within the reach of|tmust march back by land partly through a wilder- 
“Coffee’s mounted gun-men.” The hopes of the plun.|fess! These are the men who are worthy of free- 
der of fifty churches, of the robbery of a hundred/ dom. Biessings be upon their heads, and mo all ma- 
cementaries of the dead, or of a million of hen reosts| Uons call them blessed. Even the sons of those who 
will never tempt that man to breast the war hke| met theHantrurp Convention shall bless the patrio- 
Packenham. At is, perhaps, his destiny to be kept! tic spirit of the west, wiule they iook upon the w- 
from battle for another kind of death. 








holy decds of they fathers with disgust and shaine: 
A conpiny of Mexican patriots, 100 strong, who Of the general Patriotism. 3 
had retired tu Natchitoches afier the misfortunes of} The general assembly of the state of Lozisianu, 
the internal provinces, arrived in New-Orleans about | passed resolutions bearing testimony to the zeal ane 
the 20th January. ‘These brave men say, that the | patriotism that were displayed by the cituzuns, in 
Americans have fought tor them, and they are now|every part of the state, during the late invasion.— 
willing ts render them the same service. ‘They have} Che planters, on the first news of danger, furnisheci 
had the regret of arriving too late; but, nevertheless, | their slaves, in aid of the militia, to assist by their 
we ought to praise tie zeal with which they have |labor, in the works aad in transporting stores.— 
performed a long ani painful march, in this incle-| Food and turage were gratuitously supplied at the 
ment season to come to our assistance. iplantations where detachmenis stopped. Those 

A letter of the 7th February, says—All our pri-| whose property had been ravaged, cheerfully lent 
sonerg had been exchanged, except about 100 sea-| their personal services, even when their slaves and 
men, who had been sent to Jamaica—the Biiiish) moveables were at the mercy, or ia the hands of the 
ships were filled with wounded—and the troops; cnemy, and this with perfect tranquility. Amomrs 
were on 2-348 allowance, they expecting an easy prey | the incidents, We notice, that one colonel volunieered 
an 1 a copious de0fy in provisions at New Orleans. | as. a guide; that another furnished the free men of co- 


Some of the officers were distinctly heard, on xp-{ lor with articies of necessity at his own expense; catis- 
proiching our works, to huzza their men on; weli!ed arms to be repaired: and personally attended to 
done, my brave fellows, mount the works! take the | the equipment of another class of Uhe same descripe 
city! and you shall haue money aud women ia plenty! | Lior. 

Phe enemy’s Cungreve rockets are very harmiess | 





The elder citizens furmed themseives into compa- 


weipons, for ow the Ist instant thev threw about! nies for the preservation of civil order, Tae mayor 
kyu wito’ our camip, and only killed five men and and city couned anicd Lo maintain interna! peace, and 
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displayed their foresight and humanity by prevent- 
ing a scarcity of provisions. 

The ladies without exception, labored at their nee- 
dle work, for the aid of the army. Those accus- 
tomed oniy to the nicest work, did not disdain sew- 


ing cloaks of the coarsest woollen. They gave lint} 


and linen for the aid of the sick and wounded.— 
‘Fhe Ursuline nuns distinguished themselves in these 
acts of charity, admitting within their monastry, as 
many of the sick ascould be accommodated. ‘The 
physicians and surgeons vied in the work of benevo- 
lence. Fourteen thousand dollars was expended in 
clothing those who were unprepared for a winter 
campaign. 

The legislature conclude by resolving that the 
persons who, in the detailed report, are named, de- 
serve the gratitude of their country; and that it sha! 
bs the duty of the governor to present the corps 
of veterans of New-Orleans with a sTaNp OF COLORS 
bearing on one side the inscription,—“‘Our sons 
were repelling the foe; we attended to the safety of 
thei mothers and wives; and on the other a river, 
with an eagle hovering above it, and this inscrip- 
tion on the river’s bank—‘for commen use and the 
benefit of all’—{[an allusion to the Batture; and an 





implied tribute to the sagacity and firmness of Tuo- 
mas JEFFERSON, Who rescued it from individual mon-| 
opoly, for the “benefit of ail.” ] Balt. Pat. | 

From a@ Tennessee paper.—Among the heroes and | 
patriots that have fallen in defence of our rights, | 


during the existing struggle with Great Britain, we | 


himself. On the evening of the 23d he exposed him- 
self, as was his custom when in battle, to danger, 
and soon fell, leaving his brave soldiers to take en- 
couragement from his noble example, and a grate. 
ful country to admire his valor and deplore his loss. 
Colonel Lauderdale was respected in private life, 
and beloved by the men whom he commanded. In 
every situation in which he was placed his first ob- 
ject was to know and to do his duty. No dangers, 
however great; no seducements, however alluring, 
could divert him for ‘an instant from this object. 
With that integrity and fortitude of character, 
for wiich he was so eminently distinguished, was 
combined an enthusiasm and glow of feeling which 
every one who knew him, both perceived and ad. 
mired. When not employed in business, he deli- 
livered himself up to pleasantry—to an harmonious 
intercourse with his friends—to a benevolent solici- 
tude to communicate to them a portion of that happi- 
ness which he himself so deeply felt in the society of 
those who were dear to hisheart. But when graver 
matters pressed upon him, he was vigilant and tho’t. 
ful in battle.—It was there that he shone with supe- 
rior lustre—it was in the “battle broil” that all the 
energies of his mind were put forth, and all the chi- 
valric effusions of his temper, flamed out in full ac- 
tion—it was amidst the work of death that he was 
most daring and adventurous—it was in the defence 
of the rights of his country, and the liberty of the 
citizens, that he was most firm and determined—yet, 
this brave and honorable man, with the most obsti- 


have to lament the loss of the drave colonel Jamzs/nate valor in action, would have extended the most 


MenprEnsen, of this state. Colonel Henderson dis-| 
tinguished himself in a peculiar manner at the siege | 
of Orleans, where he unfortunately fell brrvely de- 
fending his country. He was in the meridian of 
life, and a most promising officer. Reared in the 


land of liberty, in a season. of peace, he scarcely | 


knew himself that he wasa military man, ’till his 
country was called on for volunteers, under the 
gallant Jackson, to chastise the southern savages 
tor their unprovoked cruelties on our frontiers. He 
then offered his services as an officer, in which bein 
disappointed (as is believed solely for the want of 
a more general acquaintance with the troops) he 
entered the ranks as a private, though he was at the 
same time commander of a regiment.. From that 
time he evinced a singular zeal in the cause of his 
country, and though he did not live to see her 
wrongs redressed, he fell gtoriously in defence of 
her rights. The hero is indeed dead; but he still 
lives, and will long continue to live with his brave 
compatriots, in the recollectign of their grateful 
country. Colonel Henderson has left an affectionate 
wife, eight lovely children, and a numerous connec- 
tion of respectable relations to bewail his untimely 
fall. It is consolatory, however, in the depth of dis- 
tress, to recollect that by his death he has purchas- 
ed the meed of glory, in a righteous cause, the only 
jewel worth the life of a soldier. 

From the Nashville Whig—Died, on the battle 
ground below New-Orleans, on the evening of the 
231 of December, James Lavperpaxr; colonel in 
the ¢orps af mounted volunteers from this state.— 
At‘an early period afier the declaration of war, colo- 
ne! Lauderdale engaged in the service of his coun- 
try,and was employed in the campaign against the 
Creek Indians, until the battle of Talladega, in which 
he fought with distinguished gallantry, and was se- 
verely wounded. So soon as apprehensions were enter- 
tained for the safety of New Orleans and West Flo- 
rida, colonel Liuderdale having not yet recovered 
trom his wounds, again offered his services to his 
country, and immediately received a high and hon- 





rable command in the corps to which he attached 


yenerous sympathy to the meanest vanquished sol- 
dier of the enemy. 


“If it be aught toward the general goo, 

Set honor in one eye, and death in the other, 
And I will look on both indifferently; 

For let the Gods so speed me, as I love 

The name of honor more than I fear death.” 


With such examples as that of Lauderdale, whicii 
by their splendor and their number, will constitute 


§ | for us a national character capable of the sublime 


efforts of steady fortitude and masculine courage, 
though the enemy were to land an hundred thousand 
men on our shores, we need not tremble—they would 
but serve to illustrate the invincible rigor of our 
free constitution, and the irresistible energy of our 
spirit. 

New-Orleans, February 20. Some of our prison- 
ers returned from the British fleet, report that while 
they were detained on board, it was the practice in 
some of the ships every evening, to play among othec 
tunes, our national air of Yankee Doodle, with a stu- 
diously bad execution. This kind of serenade was 
daily repeated until news arrived of the decisive 
battle of the 8th January, when the Yankee part ot 
the entertainment was suddenly discontinued. Our 
countrymen then courteously enquired the cause 0: 
its recent disgrace—but could obtain no satisfactory 
answer. These occurrences are endeavored to be 
celebrated in the following song, entitled 


P 53 
‘‘ruB CAPRICE OF JOHN RULL’S TASTE. 


An anecdote the town repeat, 

Brought by our prisoners from the fleet, 
Shews if John Bull be soundly beat, 
The drubbing mends his manners. 


John would,on board his ships, they say, 
On lowering flag, at eve, each day, 
Strike upin very aukward way 

Our merry Yankee Doodle. 


Chuckling with the wondrous jest, 
Thus to console each moody guest. 
‘The arch-rogue tried his very best 
Its cheerfal notes to mangle: 
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But when his valiant bost of fame, 

*Fell before men (without a name, 

Mere homespun clowns) they'd tried to tame, 
Or,oh, sad! crouch’d in stubble:t 


"Then, of that merry source of fun 

So oft, that through his ships had run, 
No scrape again was heard~not one 
Heart-stirring Doodle Dandy. 


The “Shepherds” not of manners rough, 
To note the change were kind enough, 
Asked John Bull—if in a huff— , 
He'd dous’d his Yankee fiddie. 


Like statue, Bull, erect and mum, 
‘The fit of music would not come, 
And grown most eloquently dumb, 
He look’d “Vii see you d—d first.” 
THE FAIR HONORING THE -BRAVE. 

We have been politely favored with the following 
copy of a letter from a lady at New Orleans, toa 
female friend, in which will be found a more parti- 
cular description than has yet been published of the 
ceremonies which took place in honor of general 
Jackson, after his gallant and successful defence of 
that place.—T'renton True Amer. 

New- Orleans, February 3. 

On the 24th, general Jackson was complimented 
in a way that only general Washington had before 
been honored in America—by a triumphal entry. 
Ihave been waiting from day to day, in hopes that 
some regular account of the ceremony would be 
printed of which I could avail myself to supply the 
deficiencies of my style and observation, but in vain 
-—the invasion put a sudden stop to periodical print- 
ing, and it has not yet been resumed. 

_ The ceremony sprung from female gratitude, and 
was arranged entirely by the ladies. Be it known, 
then, that in this grand emporium, there is one hand- 
some square which fronts the levee; on the opposite 
side there is a range of handsome buildings called 
the Principal, the centre of which is a chapel—In 
the middle of the square and facing the grand en- 
trance into the chapel an elegant arch was erected 
around which was closely twined, (so as entirely to 
conceal the wood work) wreaths of laurel, and fes- 
toons of the same kind of wreaths continued from 
each side of the arch to the entrance of the square, 





TN 


*It is known that from the momentary absence of 
part of our regular troops, our line of defence in 
front of New-Orleans was manned chiefiy by mikzia, 
supported, indeed, by batteries skilfully fought by 
navy and artillery officers, and some by brave old 
French cannoniers. A large proportion of this mi- 
litia, being clad in homespun frocks and pantaloons 
—our brilliantly dressed enemy, in derision of their 
plain appearance, and not deigning to honor them 
with the name of soldiers, had dubbed “long-tailed 
Shepherds,” and by other contemptuous appella- 
tions. 


eighteen pillars (nine on each side) supported the 
festcons and a medallion bearing the name of a state, 
surrounded hy wreaths of various hues. The states 
were represented by eighteen young ladies dressed 
in white—lace veils on their heads tastefully con- 
fined by a white sattin bandeau, finished on the left 
by a golden star—on their left arms they carried 
white baskets with-blue ornaments filled with arti- 
ficial flowers—the four states which have been con- 
spicuous in the late contest, were distinguished by 
white silk banners, supported on blue and white 
staffs, and bearing appropriate mottos in large gold 
letters—Louisiana, glory and safety—Missisippi ter- 
ritory, valor and generosity—Tennessee, Jackson and 
his heroes—Kentucky, bravery and patriotism,— 
(these to the best of my recollection, were the mot- 
tos)—The young ladies who represented the states 
stood nearest the arch in front of the pillars bearing 
the names of those states—the others any where 
that was most convenient. Poor got hust- 
led away to New Hampshire ;—Pennsylvania was 
largely represented by the noblest looking girl I ever 
saw, of the name of Mercer—beneath the arch on 
each side, pedestals’ were erected,.on which were 
placed little girls, whose business it was to suspend 
wreaths of laurels over the general’s head as he 
passed, which they performed to admiration. Li- 
berty and Justice were personified by small girls— 
behind the states the matrons were arranged (of 
course I was there) anda short distance back of us 
several very handsome uniform companies were 
drawn up to prevent the people from incommoding 
us. A full band of military music announced the 
approach of the beloved general, followed by his 
staff officers—the little girls managed their wreaths 
to admiration—Louisiana stepped forward and pre- 
sented an address handsomely ornamented, the com- 
position of a lady of this city, which the general de- 
posited in his bosom, and that is all that I can tell 
about it yet—Flowers were liberally distributed in 
his path, as he passed down the line, bowed on each 
side to the states, who joined from opposite sides, 
followed by the matrons, and walked in procession 
after our hero to the entrance of the chapel, where 
he was received by the priest, who gave him a bene- 
diction and a bough of (consecrated, Isuppose) lau- 
rel—we then entered the chapel. Te deum was 
sung, after which we had some music composed for 
the occasien, which was very fine, I dare say, if I 
could have understood it; but I was seated in the ve- 
ry place I would selected, if my choice had been of- 
fered me of all the seats in the chapel—one persor 
separated me from the dear old general, who sat on 
a chair rather apart, and I had a fine opportunity of 
contemplating hisprofile. I did not give the gene- 
ral one flower, but I could have given him a good 
many tears—one of the ladies reproved me laughing- 
ly, for defrauding the general, whilst I stood uncon- 





tin allusion to the well known fact, that the Bri-|sciously grasping the flowers which had been given 


tish troops on their retreat on the morning of the 
8th January, were so much annoyed by our artillery 
that their whole army were ordered to lie down flat 
in the weeds, at the distance of only five or six hun- 
dred yards from our lines, where they remained con- 
cealed until night—to our no small surprise [not- 
withstanding the cloud of smoke and fog] at the 
suddenness with which they vanished. After night 
came on, they completed their retreat to the camp. 
Perhaps they had some apology for this new ma- 
neuvre, When [and we ought often to repeat, lest 


we cease to believe the extraordinary fact just pass- 


me to strew. 

We have talked of visiting the camp, but think it 
better to postpone it for some time; the English did 
not half bury their dead—legs, arms and heads ap- 
pear in many places above ground, and a lady of 
our acquaintance, who has been down, says that the 
effluvia is insupportable. 

Copy of a letter to his excellency governor Blount from 
major-general Andrew Jackson, commanding 7th mi- 
litary district, dated head quarters, 

New-Onrteans, Jan. 27, 1815. 
$in—I enclose you a paper which contains my ad- 


ed under our eyes that] of 6000 of their best troops! dress and general order to the brave army I had the 
that were that day led to the assault, they lost 2600] honor to command on the 8th inst. In addition ¥ 
without producing any other impression upon our|have to state, that (he prisoners taken on the re- 





lines than killing s1x and wounding rourTExN men!) treat of the enemy, state their whole loss, including 
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killed, wounded, and missing, is estimated at six 
thousand five hundred—and that Kean is dead of his 
wounds—when the numbers are known that were in 
action on our side, and those badly armed, it will not 
be aceredited, and particularly when the loss of the 
enemy is compared with my loss, which in killed 
since the landing of the enemy does not exceed fifty- 
six—The unerring hand of Providence shielded my 
men from the shower of balls, bombs and rockets, 
when on the other hand it appeared that every ball 
and bomb, from our lines was charged with the mis- 
sion of death. The spirit of the British in this 
qvarter is broken; thev have failed in every attempt 
——hey bombarded Fort St. Philips for nine days, 
throwing upwards of one thousand large bombs, ex. 
clusive of small ones, with no other effect than kill- 
ing two and wounding seven—five of the latter so 
slightly that they are reported for duty. 

My. Shields, purser of the navy, brave ana full of 
enterprise, got a few volunteers, and with four small 
baats pursued them as they were embarking, took 
« transport and burnt her—several small boats, and 
one hundred and odd prisoners; for the want of force 
wes compelled to parole a ntiimber, bringing with 
him in all 70 prisoners, including two ofiicers—Thev 
have lost all their valuable officers, and the flower 
of their army. This argument will have greater 
weight at Ghent than any other, and I view it as che 
harbineer of peace. 

When vou see the bravery of your countrymen 
vou must feel proud that you govern such a peopie ! 
They are worthy to be free—Gen. €oft-e’s brigade for 
the whole time literally Jay in a swamp, knee deep 
im mud and water, ard the whole of general Car- 
rol’s line but. little better—still thev maintained their 
positions without a murmer—three thousand stand 
of arms more than I had on the 8th would in my 
opinion have placed the whole British army in my 
hands—but the Lard’s will be done. Yours &c. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

P. S. T have had but few minutes of ease, and for 
some davs bad health but am better. 

P.S. ‘Phe piquet’ guard state they lost sight of 
the last sail of the British at half after 11 A. M. 
and Louisiana mav again say her soil is not trodden 
by the sacrilegious footsteps of a hostile Briton— 
they were steering for Ship island—wher2 destined 

rom thence uncertain. 
Head Quarters, 7th Alilitarn District, 
Adjutant-general’s office, Now Orleans, 
Jinnary 31, 1815. 

GENERAL orpEers.—The m ijor-general in justice to 
his own feelings, and as a tribute to merit, takes this 
opportunity of mentioning a few officers, omitted in 
the general order. 

Cipts. M‘Mahan and Pace, and lieut. Cramford, 
of general C ffee’s brigade, in the action of the 
231 D -cember, fell like freemen worthy of the nime, 
nobly contending with the enemy. Col. Anderson, 
of major genera! Carroll’s division, fell in a sortie 
on the 9h, at the head of hiscommand. The army 
were witness to and admired his bravery. 

‘Lieut. Leach, of the 7th U.S. infantry, was se- 
vorely wounded in the side on the 23.1, and refused 
to leave the ground until compelled the next day 
from extreme pin; bat returned in time to perform 
his duty in all the subsequent engay ments. 

C :ptain Smith and his brave troop from Ruivon- 
Surah, were believed to be part of the Mississippi 
dragoons, and were included as such in the mention 
madeof that corps. The major-general tenders to 


him and his troep an expression of entire approba- 
tion of their conduct. Capt. Griffith, and that part 
of his company of mounted gun-men, with him in 
the action of the 23d, did their duty. 


Midshipman Erasmus Watkins, of the U.S. nave, 
from mistake is given as Mr. W. Martin in the ge. 
neral orders—to him therefore, is meritedly due the 
mention of said Martin. 

Judge Lewis who, disdaining to shield himself 
under lis judicial cloak, volunteered his services in 
capt. Beale’s rifle company, and performed his duty 
ina manner highly honorable to himself. 

By command, 
ROBERT BUTLER. 
Adj. generat 


GENERAL HUMBERT.” 
‘To the young, enterprising and brave. 


The undersigned being authorised by the com- 
manding general to raise a corps of volunteers, un. 
der the title of “Legion des France,” mikes this 
public appeal to the patriotism and gallentry of those 
disposed to fight the common enemy, in defence of 
‘this state and theirown rights. They will serve un- 
der officers speaking their own language, and be 
governed by those laws and trained under those tac- 
tics which have always insured victory in Europe.— 
They will be led by men grown grey in service 
against that hanghty and perfidions neople who have 
caused the misfortunes of the new and old world. 

Frenchmen } you will take up arms in defence of 
a country which afforded von an asylum when the 
inte: gues of those English had driven you from al! 
others. You ficht for a people who received you as 
brethren, and admitted you toall the rights of citi- 
zenship, at a time when this privilege was enhanced 
by the perfily of your enemies. Honor, patriotism 
and gratitude, then, call vou to arms, and the un- 
dersigned trusts this appeal to his brave countrymen 
will not be in vain. 
| Spaniards! you are invited to arm against those 
English who, when called to protect, came but to 
destrov—against the violators and destrovers of St. 
Sebasttuns. You are called to oppose that perfidous 
nation who, while thev professed to be fighting for 
the integrity of the Spanish monarchy, were stir 
ring un its colonies to revolt, and furnishing them 
with arms. Ina word vou will eppose that unprin- 
cipled government who long professed to be friends 
of the cortes, but now joins the stupid bigot who 
misrules your fine country, and has thrown into dun- 
geons some of its most enlightened citizens. Aid, 
hen, the freemen of America, in chastising these 
mons‘es, and they will not be ungrateful or slow in 
contributing to your prosperity and independence. 

Foreigners of all nations, you are also invited to 
arm ina cause as just as it is universal—for what 
nation has not been betraved, injured, and insulted, 
in its turn, by those insolent islanders? Unite, then, 
with us, to chastise and humble the common ene- 
my. You will be received as brethren in arms— 
your commander will make no distinction, but in fa- 
vor of the most valiant; nor shall any rivalship ex- 
ist among us, but in the field of honor, and race of 
glory. 

The undersigned will, here mention the terms of- 
fered by the commanding general, as authorized by 
law. Besides the usnal rations and clothing, each 
volunteer wi!l reeeive one hundred and twenty dol- 
lars bounty, 8 dollars monthly, and three hundred and 
fifty arpents of hand at the end of the war, worth in 
this district at least fifteen hundred dollars. No 
corporeal or disgraceful punishment will be admit- 
ted on uny pretext, in the “legion des France,” and 
its services will be confined to the seventh military 


*General Humbert rendered important and very 








essential services, in planning the defences, and 
defending New-Orleans. 
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district. The soldier, by doing his duty, will al- 
ways find in his commander a friend and a father, 
HUMBERT, general of brigade. 
New-Orleans, February 7, 1815. - 
LOUISIANA LEGISLATURE. 

Resolved, by the senate and house of representa- 
tives of the state of Louisiana, in general assembly 
convened, that the thanks of the general assembly 
shall be presented in the name of the state, to our 
brave brother soldiers from Tennessee, Kentucky 
and the Mississippi territory, and their?gallant lea- 
ders, generals Thomas, Carroll, Coffe¢ and Adair, 
and colonel Hinds, for the brilliant share they have 
had in the defence of this country, and the happy 
harmony they have maintained with the inhabitants 
und miiitia of this state, 

Signed MAGLOiRE GUICHARD, 

Speuker of the house of representatives. 
FULWAR SKIPWITH, 

President of the senate, 

Approved—February 2, 1815. 
(Signed) . WM. C.C. CLAIBORNE, | 

Goyvernor'ot Louisiana state. 

From governor Claiborne to major-general Carroll. 
New-Orleans, February 26, 1815. 

Sin—Itake great pleasure in communicating to 
vou, aresolution of the general assembly of this 
state, expressive of gratitude and thanks to you and 
your gallant comrades “for the brilliant share they 
have had in the defence of Louisiana, and the hap- 
py harmony they have maintained with the inhabi- 
tants and militia of this state.” 

Under a leader young in years, but old in deeds 
of valor, our brethren of Tennessee hastened to our 
relicf; they arrived in time to participate in all the 
conflicts with the advancing foe—and greatly to con- 
tribute to his final overthrow. It must be pleasing 
to you to contemplate the present comparative se- 
curity of Louisiana. It cost you and your brave as- 
gociates some toilsome days and waichful nights. 
But it is not to the gratitude of this state only that 
you have acquired a title. The whole union must 
feel indebted to those whase faithful services have | 
been conducive to the preservation af one of its im- 
portant members, 

I tender to you, sir, the assurances of my regard 
and respect. 

(Signed) WM. C. C. CLAIBORNE. 
Major-general Carroll, of Tennessee troops. 

The Answer. 
Camp Henderson, above New-Orlean$, March 2, 1815. 

SIR—I had the honor of receiving your letter of 
the 24th ult. covering the resolution of the legislature 
of the state of Louisiana, expressing, in a very flatter- 
ing manner their thanks to the troops of Tennessee 
and to me individually for the share we have taken 
in the defence of this country, 

I hope you will canvey to the legislature the grate- 
ful sentiments with which Iam impressed for the 
honor done me and the troops whom I command. 

I cannot withhold the expression of gratitude due 
to the people of New Orleans for their benovolence 
in furnishing our suffering soldiers with warm cloth- 
ing during the inclemency of winter, and at a time 
when the enemy were before our works. 

They administered to our sick and. wounded 
every friendly attention and extended to them all 
the rites of humanity. : 

The bright beams of peace appear ready to. burst 





them the impressions of friendhip to the citizens of 
this country, which I hope may be cherished as their 
intercourse becomes more frequent and perpetuated 
as long as the Mississippi continues to flow. 

I offer the salutations of my friendly esteem. 

Wa. CARROLE Maj. gen. 
Com’ Division ‘Tenn. Militia. 
Mis excellency Wm. C, C. Claiborne, 
gov. of the state of Louisiana. — 
From Governor Claiborne to sen. Coffee. 
New Orteans, Feb. 25, 1815.. 

SIR—It affords me the greatest pleasure to enclose 

you a resolution of the general assembly of Louisi- 
ana acknowledging the faithful and useful services 
of our western brothers, and tendering their thanks 
to you among other distinguished officers. 
The love of country which induced you to ex. 
change the calm of domestic life, for the privation 
incident to a cimp, is no less ardent in the brave 
volunteers whom you lead, than the gratitude which 
the people of Louisiana bear towards you and them; 
a heroric band, whose firmness in the fteld has slike 
contributed to avert from our settlements the horrors 
of an Indian warfare, and to the entire defeat and 
discomfiture of the powerful foe, who so arrogantly 
menased the safety of this great and growing city. 

Receive for yourself and be towards your com-- 
panions in arms, the organ of expressing my highest 
confidence and sincerest good will. 

(Signed) Wm. C. C. CLAIBORNE, 
Brig. general Coffee of the Tenn. Voluhteers. 
ANSWER. 
Camp Coffee, near New- Orleans, March 4, 1813. 

SIR—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 25th ult. and the resolution it 
enclosed of the legislature of Lonisiana, presenting 
the thanks of that honorable body, to their brother 
saldiers fram the west, for “the share they have 
taken in the defence of this country, and the har- 
mony they have maintained with the inhabitants and 
militia of the state.” 

To know that we have contributed, in any degree, 
to the preservatior of our common country, is to 
myself and the brave men under my immediate 
command, the most pleasing reflection. To have 
received so flattering and distinguished a testimonial 
of our services, adds to the pleasure which that 
consciousness alone would have afforded. 

While we indulge the pleasing emotions that. are 
thus produced we should be guilty of great injustice, 
las well to merit, as to our own feelings, if we 
withheld from the commander in chief, to whose 
wisdom and exertions we are so much indebted for our 
successes, the expression of our highest admiration 
and applause—to his firmness, his skill, his gallantry; 
to that confidence and unanimity among all ranks 
produced by those qualities,.we must chiefly ascribe 
the splendid victories in which we esteem it a hap- 
piness and an honor to have borne a part. 

We enter with sensibility into the feelings of the 
legislature, and of your excellency on occasion of 
the harmony which has been so happily preserved 
with the inhabitants and militia of the state—May 
the same spirit of brotherhood always unite us when 


our best rights! ! 

I tender the assurances of my own, and of my 
companions’ thanks, for the distinguished manner 
in which you and the legislature have been pleased 





around us andI hope soon to offer to you and the 
people of this country my congratulation for this 
ylorious event, 

If the report of peace be correct, the presence of 
the Tennessee arms. will be no longer neccessary, 


to notice and honor our exertions. 
1 have the honor to be, sir, with very great regard 
your obedient and humble servant. 
JOUN COFFEE, 
Brig. gen. T. V. M. G. Men. 





and our soldiers in returning home, will carry with 


s 


His Excellency Goy. Claiborne,. 


contending against a common enemy in defence of 
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From the Raleigh Regisiter. Mu. Garxs—I have | 
frequently seen it asserted in the newspapers, that 
our fellow-citizens of the eastern states looked upon 
those of the west, as irreligious and almost a savage 
set of people. These notions, I have always believ 
ed to be unfounded, and with no little satisfaction, 
I communicate to you for publication, if you think 
proper, an extract of a letter from a son to his reve- 
rend father, of Robertson county, Tennessee, just 
before the troops embarked at Clarksville for New- 
Orleans, which the father communicated ‘o his friend 
in Caswell county, N. Carolina. Father,” says he, 
*‘we are very desirous you. would come down and 
preach for us before we start, but I don’t suppose 
you areable to ride so far. The God of armies is 
our trust, we have anumber of religious soldiers 
who sing, pray and preach, as the men of the living 
God indeed.” y 

A subsequent letter from the same to the same, I 
beg leave to communicate entire, which, perhaps, 
may add some consolation to those who put their 
trust in God. 

A Friend to Truth and Religion. 


“Camp Henderson, 5 miles above New-Orleans, Feb. 17, 1815. 


wherein she recommended me to the glory of God. I am at a loss 
What to say to you father; all I ean say is “pray without ceasing 
and i every thing give thanks”—St. Paul said ‘the had fought the 
geod fight, (c.” You have had many a sore combat with the world, 
the flesh and the devil, but you know who has been your captain 


Senerai. anc I trust he will finally bring you off more than a 
congucrur. 


I wish toremain your dutiful and affectionate son, till death.” 
Headquarters, 7th Military. District, 
New-Orleans, March —, 1815. 

The commanding general disappreves the sen- 
tence of the court martial, of which major-general 
Gaines is president, on the several charges and spe- 
cifications exhibited against ©. J.ouaillier—and is 
induced by the novelty and importance of the mat- 
ters submitted to the decision of that court to as- 
sign the reason of this disapproval. 

The charges against the prisoner were mutiny, 
exciting mutiny, general misconduct, for being a 
spy, illegal and improper conduct, and conduct ia 
violation of a general order; all which charges are, 
on the face of them, proper to be enquired into by 
acourt martial. The defendant pleaded to the ju- 
risdiction of the court, and founded his objections to 
matters of facts, which exceptions, as to all the 
charges and specifications but one, the court sus- 





“DEA wf cea J the benevolence of God I have been 
preserved and protected through — snares aud dangers since I 
saw you. I descended the deep and rude waters, which flow | 
through a deversified country, too much so for me to undertake to 
aleseribe at present. 
which was the only day we lost en our journey. We landed on 


tained without enquiring into the truth of the facts, 
(which could not otherwise have appeared to tnem) 


rie ep ceete to he ee wet upon which those exceptions were bottomed. 


The commanding general is not po ets how- 


the 20th December last, 3 or 4 miles above New-Orleans; we pitch-! ever, to rest his objections upon any informality in 


ed our teits in a delightful field on the Mississippi, where we| 


‘were eiicamped until the memorable 23d December, 1814. ln the 
evening of the same day came orders fur our troops to front the 


proud foe of the sons of liberty; ina few minutes we were 11) 


yeadiness, and marched through New Orleans, and were put in) 


detachments; the horse met with, and gave the boasted pride of} 


the earth, a sound drubbing, taking some prisoners &c. &c. Pre-! 
vieus to this, the British commander sent general Jackson word he 
intended taking his Christmas dinner with him at New-Oricans— | 
Jackson’s reply was, to “come on,” saying he would cook the, 
dumplings and sit at the head of the table himself. 
compliments were passed until New-Year’s morning, when our ta- 
ble was spread near 1 1-2 miles long, avd wellserved and d-corated 
with food suitable for the times. True the dumplmgs were large 
end hard, and some extremely het, which choaked many of the | 
poor gluttons to death! We continued feasting them on our gross 
céet Oll the morning of the 8th January~a day which ume can: 
never wear from the minds of thousands of the fallen posterity of | 
Adam. About 7 o’clock A. M. his Britannic majesty’s forces 
were ordered to take possession of the town of New-Orlvans, they | 


inagched deliberately in front of our breast-works, tilled with the, 
thoughts ef repelling the Americans—We were ready for the re-, 
ception of the proud fee; when they camein reach, the cannon be- 
gan to play, and soon the fire of small arms began from cach side.! 
‘Lhe British threw some few rockets, sounding the charge and! 
raising the whoop to affright the sons of liberty, but we firmly! 
withstood their fire and charge; and most horrid to meditate upon! | 
i saw several acres of ground covered with their dead, dying and | 
wounded men weltering.in their gore! Such sighs, groans and 


. tumentations had never before entered my earse Him whom they 


had forgotten, they now began vo entreat for mercy; and the arms 
which they had sodisdained, they now wished to take protection 
under. I trust theirdying prayers were answered in peace to their 
immortal souls from the courts of Heaven! We acted the part of 
the Samaritan with many of the poor dupes of Juhn Bull. Some 
of the unfortuuate creatures said they were forced to fight against 
ws; others were willing to support the crown, We have driven 
them from their station on ood and they have gone to their boast- 
ed element, (the water) after a loss of near 4000 men in killed, 
wounded and prisoners. How many were killed on either side, 
previous to the 8th January, Iam not able to say, but on that day 
we lost 6 killed and 7 wounded; and I don’t suppose the British 
Joss much short of 1500thesame! Why such a disproportion? I 
think it was beeause we were fighting in a cause which the living 
God approbates; we were in the defence of our Jand and fiberty, 
the land which gave us birth. I still feel a dispeXtion to defend 
the rights and liberties guaranteed unto us by our ancestors at the 
expence of blood and fortune, God being, as he ever has been my 
helper, amidst the roar of cannonand the whistling of the balls at 
‘lifferent times. Time and paper fail to transmit to you what I 
have experienced since Christmas, therefore, let the above suffice 
for an aceount of the fighting, Ke. &e. 

I cannot now communicate my desire to see you all, the limits of 
a letter are too contracted for it: At times I flatter myself the 
time will rofl round, When we shall meet in this time-world again; 
and should we not. I pray that we may meet “where congregations 
ne'er break up, and Sabbaths have no end.” I must unwillingly 
come to a close. Give my respects to all enquiring friends and 
relations. Tell broth-rs —— and -—, the more religion they can 
take with them, should they be called upon in the army, the better: 
tell them to spare no pains in the discharge of their duty to God 
and man. Tell sister I read over her etter a few days since, which 
va'ised the tears to trickle dawn my cheeks, while reading the lines 





the mode of proceeding adopted by the court, but 
presuming that the court really believed the truth 
of the facts set forth in the exceptions, deems it his 
duty to meet their doubts as he supposes them to 
have existed; The character of the prisoner (a citi- 
zen not enrolled in any corps, and a member of the 
state legislature, though that legislature was not in 


Many loud | 3esSion) probably, in the opinion of the court, pla- 
ced bim without their reach upon the several charg- 


vs on which they declined acting. 

The enemy having invaded our country, and 
threatening an attack on Orleans, many considera- 
tions growjng out of this emergency and connected 
wi'h the defence of the city, rendered the adoption 
of ihe most decisive measures necessary. Martial 
law, as the most comprchensive and effectual, was 
therefore proclaimed by the comntanding general— 
a state of things which made it the duty of every 
inhabitant, indiscriminately, to contribute to the de- 
tence of his country—a duty, in the opinion of the 
commanding general, more positive and more ur- 
gent, than any resulting from the common and usual 
transactions of private life, or even public life. The 
occusion that calls it forth, involves, at once, the 
very existence of the government, and the liberty, 
property and life of the citizen. 

Martial law being established, applies, the com- 
manding general believes, to all persons who remain 
within the sphere of its operations; and claims ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of all offences which aim at the 
disorganization and ruin of the army over which it 
extends. To a certain extent, it is believed to make 
every man a soldier, to defend the spot where chance 
or choice has placed him; and to make him liable 
for any misconduct calculated to weaken its de- 
fence, 

If martial law, when necessity shall have justified 
a resort to it, does not operate to this extent, it is 
not easy to perceive the reason or the utility of it. 
if a man, who shall from choicé remain within the 
limits of its operation, and whose home is without 
those limits, and there labor by every means in his 
power to stir up sedition and mutiny among the 
soldiers, inspire them with distrust towards their 
commanding officers, and communicate to the ene- 
my intelligence of the disaffection and discon- 
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fent which he himself has created, may safely vail 
himself of what he is pleased to call his constitu- 
tional rights, and continue his dangerous reed 
ae with impunity, the commanding genera be- 
lieves he can easily conceive how a man thus influ- 
enced and thus acting, might render the enemy — 
important service, and do to his country more i 
injury, than he possibly could, by entering the a 

of the enemy and aiding him in open battle. y 
is martial law ever declared? Is it to make the en- 
listed or the drafted soldier subject to it? He was 
subject to it before. Itis that the whole resources 
of a country, or of that district over which it is 
proclaimed, may be successfully applied for its pre- 
servation. Every man, therefore, within the limits 
to which it extends, is subject to its influence. If 
it has not this operation, it is surely a perfect nul- 
lity. Apply this view of the subject to the case be- 
fore the court, and how is it? After tlre adjourn- 
ment of that legislature of which the defendant 
claims to be amember, he remains within the camp 
of the American army, and within those limits which 
are declared to be embraced by martial law. How 
does he deport himself? Instead of contributing to 
the defence of his country; instead of seeking to 
promote that unanimity, which a love of country 
and the important trust which had been reposed in 
him, might have led us to expect—we behold him 
endeavoring to stir up discord, sedition, mutiny— 
laboring to disorganize and destroy an army which 
had so lately defended his country, and might so 
soon again be necessary for its defence—not ory in- 
viting the enemy to renew his attempts, but contri- 
buting his utmost to enable him to succeed if he 
should obey the invitation. Is there no power to 
restrain the efforts or to punish the wickedness of 
such a man? Ifhe aids and comforts the enemy by 
communicating to him information of that mutinous 
and seditious spirit, of that distraction and confu- 
sion which he himself has created, why this is trea- 
son, and he cannot be punished by a court martial— 
if he excites mutiny, disobedience of orders and re- 
bellion, among the soldiery, he is not attached to 
the army, and cannot be restrained! Why is he not 
attached to the army? Why, at such a moment, when 
he remains within, is he not subject to its rules and 
regulations? If the enemy comes, may he fold his 
arms and walk unconcernedly along the lines, or re- 
main inactive in his room? Can he not be called on 
for his exertions? May he not only refuse to render 
any assistance himself, but, without fear or re- 
proach, do all in his power to render ineffectual the 
exertions of others—of that army which, in the 
most threatening crisis, is fighting for the liberty 
and safety of that country, whose liberty and safety 
he professes to have so much at heart? May he, at 
such a moment, proclaim to the enemy that we are 
dissatisfied with our general, tired of the war, de- 
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the government of no country can or does tolerate. 
The constitution of the United States secures to the 
citizen the most valuable privileges; yet the same 
constitution contemplates the necessity of suspend- 
ing the exercise of some, in order to ensure the eon- 
tinuance of all. If it authorizes the suspension of 
the writ of habeas corpus in certain cases, it there- 
by impliedly admits the operation of martial law, 
when in the event of rebellion or invasion public 
safety may require it. To whom does the declara- 
tion of this law belong? To the guardian of the 
public safety—to him who is to conduct the opera- 
tions against the enemy—whose vigilance is to des- 
cry danger, and whose arms are to repel it. He is 
the only authority present to witness and determine 
the emergency, which makes a resort necessary, and 
possessed of the means to make suitable provision 
for it. For the correctness of his conduct under 
the circumstances which influenced it, he stands 
responsibie to his government, 

ANDREW JACKSON, 
Major-general commanding. 
Copy of a letter from major-general William Carts 
roll, to his excellency governor Blount, dated 

Camp Henderson, March 6, 1815. 

Sin—An express arrived this day at general Jacke 
son’s head-quarters, which brings the pleasing in- 
telligence that the president has ratified the treaty 
of peace between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain. The Tennessee troops under my command. 
will, therefore, soon be on their return march, and I 
would be doing injustice to my own feelings and to 
those brave men who have made so many sacrifices 
to sérve their country in a distant province, were 
[not to report their good conduct to you and the 
whole world. You were a witness to the exempla- 
ry conduct of the army before its march from Nash- 
ville, and of its anxious hope to reach the lower 
country before the expected invasion. Providence 
patronized our efforts and we were happy in hav- 
ing our hopes realized by reaching the place of des- 
tination, precisely at the moment the enemy landed 
onour soil, Our voyage was favored by every con- 
curring circumstance to render it expeditious and 
prosperous. The unusual rise in the Cumberland 
river, at the time of our embarkation, the favorable 
passage on the Mississinpi, not having amy adverse 
winds to retard our movements, or any accideat 
happening our fleet, excites my warmest gratitude 
to Heaven for its protection, and which perhaps has 
rendered the Tennessee army the means of saving 
Louisiana, and preserving the integrity of the 
union, 

The enemy made his appearance near our coast 
about the 10th of December, and on the 14th cap- 
tured our gun boats on lake Borgne, and immedi- 
ately after began his preparations for the attack on 





termined no longer to bear the restrictions which it 


New-Orleans—-on the 20th he began disembarking 
his troops on the margin ef the lake, and on the 23d 
i P b > 





imposes; in a word, disaffected and disunited, and|penetrated the country as far as the bank of the 
ready toyield to him on his first approach. May| Mississippi by the canal de Villere. On the 20th 
this man, a foreigner, retaining the predilections of ot December I reached the vicinity of New-Orleans 
the country which gave him birth, and boasting of) with the troops wader my commuand—disem barked 
those predilections, may such a man, under such | the next day, and formed an encampment four mile: 
circumstances, excite sedition and mutiny, division | above the city; but we had scarcely arranged our 
and disorganization in our army; and when he is dents, when, on the 23d, we were advised by an ore 
called before the court martial to answer for iis| der from general Jackson that the enemy had effect- 
crimes, say, gentlemen, you have no right to take | ed a landing on our territory, and had penetrated the 
cognizance of the offences with which | am charged?) state as far as the Mississippi, about eight miles be- 
Decide with the accused, no army can be safe, no; low the city. The order for ihe march of my divi- 
general can command—disafleciion and disodedi-| sion Was received at 2 o’clock, and our troops were 
ence, auarchy and confusion, must take the place of|/put in motion immediately. We reached the city 
order and subordination—defeat and shame, of vic-| before sun-down, and were halted there by the com- 
tory and triumpl. But the commandag general | manding general. It was then apprehended Urat 
is persuaded, that this isa state of things which! the enemy was making a feint below the city, and 
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that he might penetrate with a greater force by the 
pass of Chefmentair: Part of my division were 
marched about seven miles on that road, under 
the command of general Smith, and the balance re- 
mained in the city under arms until they were or- 
dered down to the battle ground. On. ovr arrival, 
however, the battle was over, and we remained un- 
der arms during the night. The next morning, the 
commanding general, Jackson, withdrew his torces 
about two miles néarer the city, where was com- 
menced a breastwork, at which we remained about 
one month, duri.g which time the enemy were be- 
fore us twenty-seven days. Our men had to endure 
every difficulty and privation for thé want of wood 
und blankets, in the inclement season of winler— 
they +were placed on marsiy ground that bereaved 
them of every comfort both by day and night—yet 
they withstood all those difficulties Without a mur- 
mur; and when the enemy made his many assaults, 
they repelled him with a bravery and fortitude, that 
ought to immortalize every soldier engaged in the 
defence of New-Orleans. 


Idid not intend making mention of any particu- 
lar portion of the army, when I believe all have done 
their duty—yet the fortune of war having deprived 
us of some of our bravesi and noblest companions 
inarms, it is due to their memory to record their 
ylorious achievments, and to mention some of the 


living officers, their compeers in arms. Colonel. 
James Henderson, on the morning'of the 28th of 


December, le:l «a corps of riflemen on the advance 
of the enemy’s columns, and fell a victim to his 
bravery between the two armies. I acknowledge 
many obligations to brigadier-general Smith, tor 
his zeal and industry, in getting forward the boats 
while on the river, and was a witness to his anxie- 
ty to render service in the field when the enemy 
were before our works, but the affliction, of a se- 
vere illness prevented the exercise of his wishes, 
and { am sorry to announce to ywu the death of this 
brave general, who has fallen a victim to the diseas- 
es of Lie Country. 


Ihave a pleasure in mentioning colonel William 
Metcalte of the Ist regiment, for his modest de- 
portment and attention to duty. Also, liéutenant- 
colonel John Simpson, who on several occasions, 
displayed great bravery in skirmishing witb the ene- 
my. Colonel John Cocke and lieutenant-cojonel Ro- 
bert Jacmon, have distinguished themselves by a 
constant attention to duty, and were, during the 
whole seize of the enemy, watchful centinels at their 
posts. Major Burton and captains Weakley and 
Ellis have also done their duty. ‘he colonels of 
the 3d regiment being sick, the command devolved 
on majors Watkins and Abbott, who were faithful 
jn rendering all tlie services in their power. 


On the memorable morning of the 8th of January 
the principal part of the British army was march- 
ed in column against the centre of my division, and 
the company of captain Neel, aided by those of 
captains Collins and Hainie, had the honor of receiv- 
ing and repelling the attacks of the British forees. 
Qur country ougiit to render its homage of respect 
to those brave men for the gallant defence of their 
part of the line. ‘fhe plain before our works was 
covered with the slain—and the enemy will long re- 
meimber the valur and eestructive fire of the troops 
of ‘lennessee. 


Major Dillahunty, captain Bradford and Keutenant 
Murdock of the volunteer corps, sustained the right 
af our line during the whole of the siege, with cre- 
dit to themselves and advantage to their country. 


Colonel Peter Grayson, adjutant-general, has, by his 
knowledge of discipline, been extremely useful.~ 
The venerable Bazil Shaw, assistant adjutant-gene- 
ral, who was a revolutionary officer, has now been 
fighting for the maintenance of those liberties which 
were the boon of that great event, and has, by his 
knowledge, industry and zeal, been of great impor- 
tance to thisarmy. Dr. Samuel Hogg, hospital sur- 
geon has been very attentive to his duty, and has, 
during the prevalence of disease, afforded every 
comfort to the afflicted soldier by his skill and hu- 
manity. Dr. K. T, Wilkinson has been indefatiga- 
ble in his exertions to give medical aid to the sick 
of ourarmy. Although I have to give the melan- 
choly account of the death of three of our physi- 
cians, viz. doctors. Owen, Harris and Brunson, and 
of the illness of our medical staff, yet doctor Wil- 
kinson has always been fit for duty. 





I cannot close this communication without men- 
tioning my aid-de-camps, col. Hynes, major White 
and lieutenant Priestley—to tliose gentlemen I feel 
much indebted for the good order we have always 
had incamp. ‘The most dangerous scenes were of- 
ten courted by them—they did all { wished, and . 
seemed anxious that the performance of duty should [ 
preclude the possibility of requesting attendance | 
to it. 4 


The observance of a general order has prevented 
my making you a public communication before this 
time. Accept my best wishes. Iam, respectfully, 
your most obedient, 

WM. CARROLL, 
Major-general Tennessee militia. 


Navat anecpotr.—On board of Decatur’s ship 
was a little boy, about nine years old. He was not 
considered one of the regular crew; but he shared 
the mess of a generous sailor, who had two years 
before taken him from his widowed mother. The: 
spirit of his father who had also been a seaman, had 
long since gone aloft, and left his wife and little ones 
on the shoals of poverty. 


When the Macedonian hove in sight and all hands 
were clearing ship for action, the little fellow step- 
ped up to commodore Decatur—“And it please you 
captain, said he, [ wish my name might be put down 
fon the roll.” * “And whet for my lad?” enquired the 
commodore. “So that I can draw a share of the 
prize money, sir,” answered he. Pleased with the 


|the spirit and confident courage of the little hero, 


|his name was ordered on the list; but the moment 
Was too important to say more. 








| After the prize was taken Decatur thought of the 
ilittle sailor boy, and called him up.—* Well Bill, 
|said he, we have taken her, and your share of the 
| prize money, if we get her safe in, may be about 
itwo hundred dollars, what will you do with it?”?— 
“Pll send one half to my mother, sir, and the other 
‘half shall send me to school.” “That’s noble,” 
cried the commodore delighted with the spirit of the 


} . . . . . 
lad, took him under his immediate protection, and 


obtained for him the birth of a midshipman. Eve- 
itv attention has been paid to his education, and he 


gives reat promise of making an accomplished offi- 
icer’. | 


Cannux, (5. ©.) fimous in the annals of the firs¢ 
war for independence, for the gallantry of the men 
of the United States, has in the second struggle been 
distinguished for the patriotism of the ladies; for 
they have subscribed liberally to the service of plate 
that the female patriots of Charlestoa were prepar- 
ing for the hero of the south-west, gen. Jacksov. 
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_ A Buive-r16nT.—Captain Porter, in his interesting, ger; and we wish hospitality always to characteris¢. 
journal, gives the following account of one of the] the American peogple—but.theré is a madness about 
supple miscreants, who, though belonging to our) things that are British which demeaus us in, even 
states, ha¥e been. taugut by their prejudices to curse} the eyes of uivse who profit by it. I know 1. have 
their country. We shall give it in his own words} got a gueer way of thinking; but really I would ra- 
nearly. Sulem. Reg, {ther honor an officer who supported the “ star 
“I must here observe that the captain of the At-} spangled banner,” than a British officer who stole 
lantic, an American from Nantucket, where he has} sheep and robbed hen roosts.] 
a wife and family, on his first coming on board the| Avpress to the detuchment ordered against Tallus: 
Essex, expressed liis extreme pleasure at finding, as hatehee under general Coffce. 
he supposed we were, an English frigate in those voy pe, Camp at Ten Isjands, November 5, 1813.. 
seas.” After conversation, capt. Porter proceeds :— Fellow soldiers— in ‘the engagement at Tailushat- 
“T asked him how he reconciled it to himself to sail chee, you have realized the expectations of your. 
from England under the British flag, and in an arm- general; and eritilied yourselves to the gratitude of 
ed ship, after hostilities had taken place between | Your cotintry, You have furnished another proof to 
the two countries ? He said he found no difficulty in| the World, that there is no Soldier so valiant as the 
reconciling himself, for zlthough he was born in volunteer, who takes up arms to defend the govern- 
America, he was an Englishman at heart. This man/|™ent of his choice. You have taught the unfeeling 
appeared the polished gentléman in his 1aanners, but | destroyers of fort Mimms, wWliat an enemy they have 
evidently possessed a cotrupt heart, and, like all created by their reiterated ‘aid unprovoked cruelties 
other renegadoes, was desirous of doing his native —Miserable wretches! they belicved, because our re- 
country all the injury in his power, with the hope of | sentment had long slep', it would never be aroused. 
thereby ingratiating himself with his new friends. 1| You have reinoved ihe delusion, and taught them 
permitted him to remain in his erro’ sorhe time, but | that the cries which have so long issued from ile 
at length he was undeceived with respect to our be-| wilderness, have not been heard by us in vaim  A\- 
ing an English frigate.” He says, “to the other | Feady have you more than half accomplished the 
captains he made the evils of war bear as light as | O¥ject of the expedition by ins; iring the enemy witli 
possible, by purchasing of them for the use of the | dread of our arms, and by teaching them the fial- 
crew, theit private adventures, but to this man 1 laciousness of those hopes Which are bottomed on 
csuld not feel the sarhe favorable disposition.” Tho’, the assurances of their prophets, Henceforth our task 
more reserved in the presence of captain Porter, in| will be easy. The recollection of ‘Tallushatchee with 
the presence of some of his officers, this man used ;accompany them to their future battles, and unnerve 
the most bitter invectives against the government of | the arm which is to dtaw their bow-strings. ‘Phey 
the U. States, consoling himself that British frigates | Will hasten to obtain in flight, that safety which is 
would soon be sent to chastise us for our temerity in| "ot to be hoped for froin resistance. But we will 
venturing so far from home, and when restraint! pursue them to the gates of Pensacola; and shew 
was removed, with his companions he indulged the them there, either the faithlessness or impotence of 
most abusive language against our government, the their allies. Your brave fellow soldiers who had not 
ship atid officers, with the most scurrilous epithets the good fortune to participate in your victory, are 
and appéliations. “But atlength, without violating | ambitious to imitate your example. An opportunity 
either the principles of humanity or war, this rene- | shall be afforded them: and the memory of Tallus 
gado, who would have sacrificed the interests of his| batchee will add new energies to their courage. 
country, was so humbled by a sense of his own con- | Accept, fellow soldiers, the thanks of your gene- 
duct, and of what he merited, that he, with his|tal. We is happy to express his ratitiide fur your 
companion, a haughty Englisiiman, would have lick- services;—while he lives they will always be dear to 
ed the dust from my feet, had it been required of | his recallection. Go cn, fellow soldiers, in the carees’ 
them to do so.” Such is the example which is give. of glory: You will acquire a reputation to console 
en abroad of the policy of the northern states, once! you when that period comes; in which we can de 














. ° . ° . . 4 P | . ° . 
illustrious for patriotism, from the incessant abuse little but review our past lives; and when, at last, 
such*men have heard in our country. \) ou resign your places here, you will bequeath tw 
, . 4 a > ¢ 1 . ~s . 
DiscrackrcyL kact.—Admirai Hotham, and other! your descendants the heritage of a good name. 


British officers, have been invited to Hartford, [the | ANDREW JACKSON, Mujor general. 
time of this incident was just after peace was pro-| [It will never be forgotten, at least by the English; 
claimed] where thev have been feasted, and where | that Cofice’s brigade, at New-Orleans, were as Wi. 
the ladies have been foremost in their attentions, | hinge and able to punish the principals in the tefribi. 
even soliciting, as precious memorials, the crown) murders al fort Minus, as tue agents | 

and anchor Burrons from their garments, and hav- | IMPORTANT DECISION. | 

ing obtained, have exhibited them as trophies of the | Wirtmineton, (Del.) June 15. 
influence of their charms over the British heroes !"!! Coramodure Mexander Murray vs. col. Ten Ja! Lane: 
God! what iheffable, indelible disgrace! with the) ‘This interesting «ause, which has excited the pu:¢ 
fate of ravished females at Hainpton, ang the con- jie feelings and attracted general attention, was ted 
templated rape of Orleans, before their eves, lrmwjat the late term in the cixcuit court of the Unite: 
debased, how intolerably despicable is such coriduct.; States for this district. It occupied the court for 
Providence Patvist. | five days. he catise was ably and elaborately 4- 


rc 


Alacomé were noticed with nothing more than com- |; Duvall, esquire. 

mon civility, on passing or repassing, certain of the| The deciaration ii this case is drawn with gre. 
sritish officers who had opposed them, were feasted | care, and exhibits a full state of the plaititiil’s cw 
Un the fat of the land. Aye, and even in Batrimone yt contains two counts. The firs€ count charges ti 
a puppy-officer that had had charge of a party of defendant with having basely, maliciously, and wil 


| 


nctual sheep-stealers was, by a certain class, treated | out cause, instituted a suit against the plainuly, a? 
#5 though he might have been of the blood royal.— | manding heavy bail, whereby he was attested un : 


Myery sort of civility and politeness is due the stran-‘imprise“d, Fhe second count charges thet the fe: 
SvprPepMENT TO You VII, wv 


[We hiave heard of many like disgraceful inci: | gued by counsel on both sides. When the argumen® 
? : . oye s ’ :* " . m4 , met eg 
dents in other places, of the most mortifying cha-! was closed, the following correct and juciciwus 

ro? . in ) » . t as F ‘Bo ee =. 2 
racter. At Piiladetphia Where Brown, Scott and charge Was delivered by tite presiding judge, Gabrice 
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was instituted maliciously and without cause, and 
that excessive bail to the amount of 1,200,000 dol- 
Jaas was demanded in a case where he had no right to 


demand bail, in consequence of which he was arrested. 


and imprisoned. 

This action, in its nature, is peculiar and delicate. 
Formerly, it was used as a remedy for malicious pro- 
secutions only. It was afterwards adopted as a re- 
medy where a civil suit had been maliciously and 
without cause instituted against the party. 

The court has been apphed to by the counsel for 
the defendant to instruct the jury upon the law arsi- 
ing in this case. 

The jury must have observed that the counsel 
engaged in this cause, have not materially differed 
as to the proof which the plaintiff must necessarily 
produce in order to sustain this case: That the ori- 
ginal suit was instituted maliciously, and without rea- 
sonable or probable cause. 

The court considers the law upon this subject as 
settled. This species of action is not involved in law. 
li is incumbent on the plaintiff to prove that the suit 


by the defendant was instituted in malice, expressed | 


or implied, and without probable cause. Without 
probable cause, malice may be implied, according to 
the circumstances of the case; but from the most 
express imalice, want of probable cause cannot be 
implied. Hence to sustain this suit, the plaintiff must 
prove malice, express or implied, and that there was 
a want of probable cause. 

Whether malice existed or not, is a matter of fact 
for the jury to decide, taking into consideration all 
the circumstances of the case. 


That on the 25th of August one of the gun-boats 
and the revenue cutter were proceeding down the 
bay, the gun-boat being ahead, at 7 o’clock in the 
morning, the Superior was boarded near Reedy 
Island by Smith, an officer of the gun-boats, 
pursuant to the orders of commodore Murray, com- 
mander of the flotilla, then lying in Delaware bay, by 
whom she was ordered to New-Castle. About one 
o’clock of the same day she was boarded by captain 
Sawyer, of the revenue-cutter, who demanded the 
ship’s papers, and they were delivered to him by the 
master of the vessel:—She was ordered by captain 
Sawyer to the mouth of Christiana creek. 

A contest arose between the officer of the gun- 
boat and the officer of the revenue-cutter as to the 
, destination of the vessel and both remaining on board 
.she ascended up the river to New-Castle, where the 
flotilla was stationed. Previous to her arrival off 
New-Castle, Samuel Spackman, the owner, declared 
his intention to the collector to order the Superior 
to Wilmington, and the collector advised the sur- 
veyor at New-Castle, and the captain of the cutter of 
this circumstance. At New-Castle, orders were given 
that she should be fastened to the pier, but this was 
prevented by an officer of the flotilla, who aided by 
‘a number of his men, who were armed, forcibly car- 
Tied her up the river to Philadelphia, the officer of 
the revenue continuing on board. In this place it 
|may not be improper to remark, that the force used 
was in the absence of commodore Murray. If he had 
'been present, in all probability it would not have 
taken place. Under these circumstances the col- 
lector, consulting the district attorney, was advised 











Tue question of probable cause, is a mixed oppo-' to take out a writ of replevin to recover the posses- 


sition of law and fact. Whether the circumstances 
allezed to shew it probable or not probable, are true 


‘sion of the vessel, but as she had been carried out of 
\the district, the writ could not be served. The at- 











and existed is a matter of fact; but whether suppos-}torney then, in the absence of the collector, ordered 
ing them true, they amount to a probable cause, is | an action on the case, and directed the writ to be 
a question of law to be decided by the court. | endorsed per bail, to the amount of 1,200,000 dol- 

Whether the bail required in this case was exces-! lars, double the supposed amount of the vessel and 
sive or not, depended in a great measure upon the! cargo. The Writ was served on commodore Murray, 
law of the state of Delaware, and the practice of the| and for want of bail, he was committed to jail by the 
courts under those laws. In Maryland in an action of| marshal. This proceeding is the ground of the pre- 


this kind no man could be held to bail for the trifling 
sum of fifty dollars, without an affidavit. In Dela- 
ware I understand the practice is proved to be differ. | 
ent, and that a man may be required without affida- 
vil, to give bail to any amount according to the value 
of the thing in contest, in the first instance. He may 
afterwards be exonerated on application toa judge 
or justice, fora rule on the plaintil to shew a cause 
why he may not be discharged on common bail; and 
it also appears that the practice is to require bail in | 
double the amount of the value of the ship in dispute. 
In the cise under consideration, it does not appear | 
to the court that 1,200,000 dollurs was more than 
double the value of the Superior and her cargo. 

The question of probable cause has been consider- 
éd as involving the Jegalilty or illegality of the sei- 
zure and possession of the Superior by the plaintiff 
— inl by the defendant. Here it is necessary to reca- 
pitulate the evidence in the case. The prineipal facts 
appear to be these: On the 24th of August, 1812, 
Joseph Grubb wrote a letter to the collector, inform- 


sent action. 

It is made by law the duty of the collectors of the 
revenue to board, or cause to be boarded, all vessels 
arriving from foreign purts within the limits of the 
United States, or within four leagues of the coast, if 
bound to the United States, for the purpose specified 
in the law; and it is the duty of the person on board 
to remain there until the vessel shall arrive at the 
port or place of destination. 

Before the war a collision of this sort could not 
have happened. The authority of the collector was 
complete and exclusive. How far the existence of 
war authorised the commander of the armed vessels 
of the United States to capture merchant vessel, be- 
longing to citizens, which had arrived within the 
waters and jurisdiction of the United States, for a 
supposed violation of the non-importation act, is a 
question on which the opinion of the court is re- 
quired. 

The only question of difficulty is, whether the 








ing him that the Superior was in the bay of Delaware, 
laving on board a cargo of goods of the growth, pro- 
duce and manufacture of Great Britain, and he states 
that he gave this information in order that he may 
receive the proportion of any penalty or forfeiture to 
~vhich he might be entitled by reason of his giving 


boarding by the officer of the gun-boat, in the man- 
ner pursued, amounts to a capture as prize of war— 
| exclusive of the boarding by the revenue officer, who 
| demanded and obtained the ship’s papers. No au- 
| thorities having been cited on either side—we must 
| decide the case as it is now betore us 

| ‘There is no legal restraint on the officers of the 





this information. That Thos. Little boarded the Su-|navy to prevent them from boarding a merchant ves- 
perior near the capes of Delaware, by instructions | sel, belonging to a citizen, in the waters of the 
from the principal! owners and consignees, and ob- United States. Boarding for the purpose of examin- 
tained a copy of the manifest to be given to the/ ing is a legal act. 
coll 


Under the circumstances which 
i have Been stated, the court is of opinion, that after 
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the Superior was boarded by the commander of the 
revenue cutter, who obtained possession of the ship’s 
papers, he was in construction of the law in posses: 
sion of the vessel, and that she ought to have been 
delivered up by the officer of the flotilla; and that 
the carrying her out of the district by force was 
wrongful on the part of that officer, acting under 
the authority, as he conceived, of commodore Mur- 
ray. ee. 

It has been contended on the part of the plaintiff, 
and authorities have been produced to prove that in 
time of war, all trading with the enemy is unlawful, 
and that the goods of an ally, or even a citizen found 
trading with an enemy, are lawful prizes of war and 
confiscable as such. There can be no doubt that the 
jaw is so. If the Superior had been captured on the 
high seas trading with the enemy or in violation of 
the laws of the United States, the vessel and cargo 
without doubt would have been prize of war. Such, 
I conceive was the case of the Sally, condemned by 
the decision of the United States. I do not recollect 
particularly the facts. in that case, but I have no 
doubt she was captured on the high seas—because 
she was captured by a private armed vessel whose 
rigtit to capture is confined to the high seas. The 
cause of the Neliy referred to in the opinion, was a 


sound and manly charge of the court, the prompt de- 
cision of the jury, composed of as honest and intelli- 
gent men as ever were impannelled, firmly establish- 
ed the vital principle which pervades all our politi- 
cal institutions, which declares, that “the military 
shall in ail cases, and at all times, be in strict subordi- 
nation to the civil power.” The sovereignty and the 
character of our little but independent state, have 
been asserted and maintained by an upright and en- 
lightened tribunal. The conduct of the collector and 
the civil officers of the government, justified and 
approved by a court and jury of their country, after 
a full and impartial trial, and the mild reign of the 
laws restored and vindicated against the iron sway 
of the sword and the bayonet. 

We give this hasty sketch to gratify public curio- 
sity. We might have said more, had time permitted, 
but we could not well have said less. 


Our MINISTERS AT GuENt—In an eloquent speech, 
in the house of lords, on the 13th of April, while the 
American treaty was undergoing the usual p#rlia- 
mentary discussion, the marquis /Vellesley (intimate 
friend and coadjutor of Canning, and of course not 
the best disposed towards the people of America) de- 
nounced the British cabinet for having advanced 
claims in the negociation at Ghent, which they could 








capture on the high seas. The reference in the opi- 
nion to the 4th, 6th and 14th sections of the act of 
June 26, 1812, seems to imply a capture at sea. The 
words of the 6th section are, *fand in the case of all 
captured vessels, goods and effects which shall be 
brought within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
the district courts of the United States shall have 
exclusive original cognizance thereof, as in civil 
causes of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, &c.” 

In the case of the Sally, it was contended by the 
attorney-general on the part of the United States— 
that as soon as she had on board her cargo with in- 
tent that the same should be landed in the United 
States, they became forfeited, and that the forfeiture 
was complete and immediately attached. But the 
court was of « different opinion, and that she was 
Jawful prize; there was no interesting claim in that 
case on the part of the revenue officer. 

Seizures of vessels within the waters of the United 
States for violation of the non-intercourse act, are 
considered as properly belonging to the revenue offi- 
cers. This appears by the instructions of the execu- 
tive department, to have been the opinion of the 
government; and although the instructions were not 
received in time by commodore Murray to prevent 
this contest, yet this clearly shews the construction 
put upon the law by the navy department. 

Afier seizure by the collector, the vessel and car- 


|not support, and were obliged to withdraw; for re- 
fusing to accept the mediation of the emperor of 
/Russia; for the wanton destruction of the public 
buildings at Washington, which he imputed to a 
|vindictive feeling; and confessed, that “the meri- 
rican commissioners had shewn the most aSTONISHING 
|SUPERIORITY over the British, in the whole nevocia- 
tion” at Ghent. ‘This candid declaration, extorted 
frém a nobleman who has always ranked among her 
bitterest enemies, is a proud triumph for our cown- 


try. Petersburse Inte’. 


Wiyxcine.—From the London Times of Sepiender 
19, 1814.—We are sorry to see a marked forward- 
ness in some European sovereigns to pay court to 
the present members of the United States govern- 
ment. The Prince of Orange, for instance, might 
as well have delayed sending to them iis ambassador. 
Possibly afew months might have saved him the un- 
pleasantness of having to communicate with so des- 
picable a set as Mr. Madison and his followers, the 
vile parasites of Bonaparte, and the shameless ca- 
|lumniators of acountry which the prince sovereign 
| has so much cause to respect. 


Barpanity.—From the Boston Patriot.—We have 
seen a letter lately received from the eastward, which 
states, that on the 12th May, two young Americans, 
belonging to Lubec, in Maine, had been whipped two 


go are considered to be at his risque, and in case of | hundred lashes, by the British at Eastport, after hav- 


loss by the neglect or omission of the collector, he is 
responsible to the owner. Hence the court is of opi- 
nion, that admitting the facts te be fairly stated, 
there was probable cause for the suit, which was the 
ground of this action. It would be rigorous in the 
«xtreme to say that there was not probable cause for 
the original suit when the attorney for the district, 
whom the collector was found to consult, advised 
and directed the measure. And if it be admitted that 
the district attorney was mistaken, it cannot alter 
the case as it respects probable cause, because if the 
case was of so doubtful a nature as that eminent 
counsel was mistaken, it affords a strong presump- 
tion that there was probable cause. 

The court are therefore of opinion, that there was 


ing been entrapped by a savage British colonel, of 
the name of Harris. ‘This barbarian directed two of 
his sergeants to disguise themselves in citizens 
clothes, and go about the island and endeavor to per- 
suade some of the Americans to agree to take over 
some British soldiers, The two young men became 
their victims. The sergeants retired, threw off their 
citizens’ dress, assumed the garbs of Briiish sol- 
|diers, and went into the boat. A party in ambush, 
' for the purpose, rushed from their concealment and 
seized the young men. They were sentenced to 300 
lashes, 200 of which were inflicted by these mon- 
| sters of cruelty on a public wharf, in the presence of 7 
| hundreds of people. j 
| But what added to the villainy and barharity of § 





a probable cause of action, and to the jury the case | the transaction was, that the mother and sister of one 4 


igs now submitted. 


ithe young men were driven te the place, at ihe point J 





After such a decided charge, the jury retired for | of the bayonet, and compelled to witness the dread-" 
about Len minutes, when they returned with a ver- | ful scene! The savage colonel appeared to take plea- 
dict in favor of the defendant, colonel M‘Lane. The | sure in their misery, and aggravated their wreyeps 
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edness, by bestosving on the poor sufferers the vilest 
and most opprobious epithets, 

We learn, verbally, that these unfortunate victims 
of British perfidy and eruelty fuinted Uefore the 200 
Jashes were completed: and that the savages continu- 
ed the execution of ihe sentence while they were tn this 
state/ Of all the nations of the world, England 
claims to he the most humane and civilized. In re- 
ality, she is, by far, the most inhuman, barbarous and 
brutal / 

Lizut. Binn—To the editors of the Washington 
City Gazette —Gentlemen the following statement 
was taken from the mouth of lieut. Benjamin Bird, 
of Pennsylvania. By giving it a place in your paper 


flag—they hailed, asked from whence we came, 
Where bound, what was our cargo, and what brig it 
was? Answer, Crown Prince, from Surrinam for 
Halifax, cargo of rum and molasses. Observing 
that we had a eonvoy vane, asked what convoy we 
sailed under? Answer, none. Who are you consign- 
ed to in Halifax? Parker & Hanson. Is that vessel 
owned in Halifax? Aye, aye. He then requested us 
to keep a light in our rigging during the night, and 
said he was likewise bound to Halifax, would shew us 
a blue light every four hours, and generously offered, 
on the gale abating, to send his boat an board with 
jinstructions, and convoy us in; for which we thank- 
ed him kindly. At 11, p, ». in a squall, we attempt- 





and fied to the country, while others being fired up-|dody impaled on a stake. 


you will oblige a reader; and moreover, it furnishes ;ed to run from the brig, but on the squall clearing 
evidence, if any were wanting, of the inhuman cruel. up, found she was in clase pursuit of us, which in- 
ty practised towards American impressed citizens|duced us to heave to again. However, at 1, a. 71. 
by the officers af the Britis navy. another opportunity offered, which we took the ad- 
Lieut. Bird was taken prisoner with col. Bestler,| vantat%e of, and narrowly escaped being recaptured. 
in the affair at Reaver Dam, was sént to Halifax,| The wbove brig, mounted 12 guns, two of which 
from thence transported to London, in company with |were brass ; there were on board of her navy officers 
the 23 prisoners saitl to be sent to England for trial} and marines in full uniform. 
as naturalized citizens of the United States found| Tar namesaxrs.—We have received, through the 
in arms against the mother coyntry. Lieut. Bird | politeness of a gentleman recently from Hayti, seve- 
staies that the prisoners suffered severely on the/ral important state papers, issued lately by that go- 
passage with privations snd hunger, under expecta-}vernment. Among others, a note drawn up with 
tion on their arrival of kinder treatment. Judge of considerable indignation, by the count Limonade, in 
their disappointment; they were thrown into prison-; consequence of Petion having declined a reconcilia- 
ships, three in number, in which they found about) tion with Christophe, for the purposes of general de- 
1500 American seamen, who had been impressed; fence, and his having treated with indignity the 
previous to the declaration of war, and who had for}ambassadors appoiated to treat; but an article ex- 
, many of them, fought the battics of England, |tracted from a work, entitled, “tie colenial sustem 
but who absolutely refused to embrue their hands in |unveiled, by the baron'de Vastey,” excites our par- 
ihe bload of they countrymen and for this refusal iticular interest, as we think it settles the ancestry, 
most of them had received six dozen of lashes at the/or at any rate the residence of one branch of a tami- 
sangivay. lly, the origin of which was heretofore rather myste- 
Lieut. Bird, states that he had this account from }rious, but lately rendered illustrious by feats of arms 
many of the sufferers; that many of them shewed him jon our shores. The similarity of the two namesakes 
their backs, covered with scars and seams, the indeli |removes ali doubt of the relationship subsisting be- 
ble marks of their sufferings. He states further, that) tween them, and we shall make the extract with the 
on board of the ship in which he was confined there)simple remark, that in few families are there two 
were «bout 509 prisoners; the common soldiers were} such worthy characters. Balt. Pat. 
confieed in the hold, rendered soathsome, filthy and| ‘Among all the ‘inhabitants of St. Domingo, few 
infectious by their numbers without a change of|were more notorious for cruelty, than M. DE COCK- 
linen; «hey became infested and erowlinag with ver-| BURN, elevalier of St. Louis, and an inhabitant of 
min, and died daily. [h this situation with s scanty |Marixaoux and Marmelade. He was in the habit of 
Aivow.nee of demsged provisions,’ the seamen be-|burying his slaves upright, leaving their heads out, 
me désperate, brok> their confinement, got all on:at which he anwused hinself by rolung cannon balis / 
sk, theew the centinels overboard, and fifty of |The avenues leading to his residence were frequently 
om jumped into the sea, with a view of swimming |bordered with mangled limbs of his slaves, here an 
io che stiove, Which some of them reached ins:fety |arm, there a leg, and often in front of his house, 
e. Once, while residing at the 
on from boats, were killed on the passage; the bo-'Cuipe, be run a black through, for whistling as he 
cies of 12 or 15 of whom were afterwards found on jpassed him in the street, and even those were not 
the shore. ithe worst of this monster’s crnelties ; many of them 
This, lieut. Bird states, was the manner in which jare attested to by baron Stainslaus Latortue, procu- 
the prisoners were confined and treated, until the |reur-general to the king ; a man of undoubted vera 
news arrived in London of the capture of generel icity.” “eh A 
Prectors army by generel Harrison, the day after! Farsrneon reruten.—An article, copied frem a 
wiht the officers were paroled, and the men sent |London paper of February 27, is running the rounds 
into the country and better treated. of the American prints, containing the most flagrant 
Lient. Uird farther states, that the twenty-three | falsehoods, respecting the capture of the Engtish 
adontert citizens of the United States, charged with jship Francis and Eliza, on the 4th of January last, 
pretended treason, were placed on the footing with | by captain Champlin of the privateer Warrior. Cap- 
oer prisoners, inasmuch as appeared on exaniina-|}tain Champlin assures us, that so far from releasing 
tien, that none of them lad deserted from the Bri-jthe convicis, (as there stated) he found them in z 
tish army; so that it appears that Great Britam has jstate of mutiny and insurrection, and: supplied the 
erie up the idea of perpetual allegiance. jcaptain with a guard to suppress it. He also puta 
Manacuwent !—Extract from the Jog-book of the |crew on board of her, (of British prisoners he had 
trie Crown Prince, a prize te the Portsmouth, of }captured ) which made her number of seamen supe- 
Porismouth, arrived at Portland, Moreh 6—January (rior to that of the conyicts, No plunder, whatever, 
Sou, lat. 35, 8, alone. 25, 44, w. was chased and Iwas permitted, and she was left with a bountiful 
brought to by a brig oF under British colors, supply of every thing proper for a three months’ 
put there being a high sea and severe gale, she could | vovage, with Madeira only 50 miles to leeward, 
Cisplayed the Britishiwhere any sticcors could have been procured in a few 
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hours, had the statement of her being left in distress 
been true. But we are authorised to add, ‘that the 
English account is falce in every limb and feature. 
N. Y. Columbian. 
Bretisn CHaMPLatn FLEET.—The following amount 
of property was taken from on board the enemy’s 
fleet recently eaptured by commodore Macdonough, 
on lake Champlain. © 
11,806 wt. of powder, exclusive of fixed ammu- 
nition for the ships; between 80 and 90,000 wt. of 
balls, &c. 6000 muskets; 600 suits of ‘sailors’ winter 
clothing; and the winter clothing for the whole of 
the late army. { Rutlund Herald. 
Extract of a letter froma young English midshipman, 
' 40 his brother (copied froma London paper of Nov. 
25, 1814.) dated General Hospital, Aux Noix, Sept. 
21, 1814. 
“Captain Downie gave me command of his majes- 
ty’s cutter Icile, which I held until we had completed 
the ship, when I-joined her, and we immediately’ 
sailed in quest of the Yankee fleet, which, on Sun- 
day, the 11th of Sept. we descried lying off Platts- 
burg, with springs on their cables, and all in line of 
battle ready to receive us. At 9, a.m. (just after 
breakfast) we beat to quarters; at half past 9, made 
signal to our fleet to form the line of battle; at 40 
minutes after 9, run down alongside the bisap od 
commodore’s ship, and came to anchor, when the! 
action commenced by a vigorous cannonade ofall the 
Yankee fleet on our ship, which we immediately re-; 
turned: alittle before 10 o’clock the action was ge- | 
neral, and kept up with the greatest spirit until 25) 
minutes after noon, when our spring and rudder be- | 
ing shot away, all masts, yards and sails so shatter-| 
ed, that one looked like so many bunches of muiches, 
and the other like a bundle of old rags. The captain 
was killed ten minutes after the action commenced, 
and not above five men but what were killed or 
wounded, and her hull like a riddle; she was foun- 
dering very fast, we were necessiated, though with 
the greatest reluctance, to strike to the enemy. 
About fifty five minutes before we struck, [received 





issued his proclamation to the citizens, in order to 
induce them to remain peaceable at their own houses 

he invited all indiscriminately to visit-his eveamp- 
ment, and seemed solicitous, to make known to our 
citizens the number of his troops and strength, par-, 
ticularly those who belonged to Plattsburgh, telling 
them, at the same time they were at liberty to re- 


{ } a ; , . 
turn, and“inform gen. Macomb all they saw, and 


knew. The governor general antl his officers fre- 
quently boasted of their strength; and flattered 
themselves that our defences would be immediatély 
evacuated upon the approach of his overwhelming 
legions.—The governor had been heard to say to his 
officers that he had seen general Macomb’ and had 

ecome acquainted with his character; that Macomb 
would not risk an assault. 

“Confident of success in his marauding enterprize, 
the governor seemed to speak contemptuously of the 
force which might be opposed tohim. We are now 
persuaded that had success attended the enemy, he 
would have made his head-quarters this winter at 
White-Hall, perhaps further south; and nothing 
would have prevented. A post which would have. 
commanded the principal resources of eighty miles 
square, : 

*Yhe precipitate retreat of the enemy was as 

dastardly as his advance was presuming; he beheld 
forests walking, and trees in martial array on both 
flank and rear. 
_ *Tiowever singular, it may seem, it is a well 
known fact, that those very men who have run the 
risk of conveying supplies to the enemy while with- 
in his own limits, were among the first that opposed 
his invasion; and became {#rmidable on his flanks. 

You have read general Macomb’s orders of de- 
fence; in those, you see the man and the general. 
Every officer immediately became acquainted with 
his particulur duty, and felt his own responsibility. 
Such was the generous enthusiasm of the troopg,. 


| o.9 5 
that the British, had they assaulted the works at the 


point of the bayonet, and had carried them, woul& 
have found in them not only a victory dearly bought, 


a wound from a grape shot, which, after striking|but their graves; for there was an wnderstandit 


my foot, passed through the palm of my right hand : 
my fingers are very much shattered. The enemy 











among the officers, that in the event of the fortifica. - 


\tions being carried by the énemy, they were to have 


immediately took possession of us, and we were sent} been blown up by the survivors.—With this intention 


on shore to the hospital, where we lay two days, 
when we were sent down here on our parole. The 
havoc on both sides is dreadful. I don’t think there 
are more than five of our men, out of three hundred, 
but what are killed or wounded. Never was ashow 
er of hail so thick as the shot whistling about our 
ears; Were you to see my jacket, waistcoat and 
trowsers, and hat, you would be astonished how I 
escaped as I did, for they are literally tort all to 
rags with shot and splinters ; the upper part of my 
hat was also shot away. There is one of our marines 
who was in the Trafalgar action with lord Nelson, 
who says: it was a mere flea-bite in comparison with 
this.” 

The victories at Platisburgh-—The following is an 
extract of a letter froma respectable gentleman 
of Massachusetts, in the camp at Plattsburgh, to 
his friend in Boston, and gives some particulars of 
the victories of. Macomb and Macdonough, which 
have not yet been published. 

Plattsburgh, Oct. 8, 1814. 
“At this late period you will not expect a history 
of the invasion of this frontier by the British army 
under the immediate command of the governor-ge- 
neral of Canada, as it has been amply announced to 

you, through the medium of the public Gazettes. 
“A few circumstances, which have not as yet been 
made public, may not be made uninteresting. When 
governor Prevost wag advaneing, and after he had 


‘ 


| barrels of powder were opened in the several ma- 
gazines. Fortunately for the enemy perhaps more 
fortunate for our army, the expected assuult was 
not made. : 

“A few days previous to the action the barracks 
and hospitals without the lines of defence, as in the 
| vicinity of the forts, were all burnt by order of the 
'general—This showed that obstinate resistance 
would be made. 

“The sick were ordered to an island about two. 
miles from the fort; where they were covered from: 
the weather in tents. The island contains about. 
fifty acres. It was from this place I had a full view | 


| line extended to within half ; mile of the shore of 
this island, now known by the name of Hospital 
Island. Of the thunder of the contending fleets, t 
soon as the action became general, no descriptions 
(can be given you on paper. ’ 
were in anxious suspense. It was an huzza that 
first announced the victory of the Saratoza over its 
antagonist the Confiance, the flags of both being con. 
stantly covered from our sight by a column of smoke. 
“The wounded of both fleets and our army, the 
same evening were landed at our cantonment on the 
island. 
“Fhe enemy was not neglected; prompt assis- 
j tance was indiscriminately rendered. Those who 








had but one hour previous been deadly foes, now 





of the action on the lake; the right of Macdonough’s 
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lodged by each other side by side, like brothers and 
friends, giving and receiving the tenderest words of 
‘consolation. 

“It is as true that Macdonough is religious, as that 
he is a brave man. He made a most appropriate 
prayer over the dead, previous to their interment. 
The following anecdote will interest you. At the 
moment the British were bearing down, an officer 
asked permission of the commodore to issue an ex- 
tra ration of grog, to themen. “No,” was his reply 
‘My men shall go cool into action, excited by no 
stimulus, except their native valor."—[.M. E. Pal. 
Barrie or Carppawa.—Extracts of letters from an 

officer of general Brown’s army, to a friend in 

Herkimer county, dated near Buffalo, August 2nd 

and 12th. 

August 2—The British army was superior to ours 
by a large number. They were within three miles 
of our camp at Chippawa—it was judged better to 
give them battle than to wait their night attack.— 
Scott’s brigade, the dragoons, and a part of the ar- 
tillery, were ordered out to try the disposition of the 
enemy. The brave general Scott, heedless of dan- 
ger, led us directly.to the enemy. For more than an 
hour we maintained our position, without and from 
the remainder of the army. We received the fire of 
the whole British army and spiritedly returned it 
all this while —Just after dark our whole force ar- 
rived on the field—The enemy were then driven 
from their position, and their whole train of artillery 
fell into our hands. Our brigade first charged on 
the artillery and took it—the enemy rallied ar over- 
whelming force and retook it—the second (Ripley’s) 
brigade then charged an the British, and we again 
obtained possession of their artillery. After we 
were again masters of the artillery, the enemy made 
two powerful and desperate eharges to retake it, 
but so deadly was our fire, they were each time 
broken and forced to give back. The British fought 
with the greatest desperation ; they were much cha- 
geined with the loss of their artillery; but such car- 
nage had been made of the horses that but one or 
two of their pieces were brought off, to do this two 
cf our own were left. Scarce a horse in the action 
but what was killed or wounded. Some of the ar- 
iillery was rolled over the bank of the river. The 
Americans have crowned their arms with honor. The 
British must have learnt, by this time, that the Ame- 
vicans will fight desperately on land as well as at 
sea. They no longer despise us. My wounds re- 
ceived on the 25th ult. are in a good way. 

A soldier’s letter on the batile of Bridgewater. 

The enemy’s cannon were placed on a small hill 


——l 


me which I parried; before he could strike again, 

had my bayonet though his body, and down he 

came. Before I got up my companions had possession 
of the cannon: and the British were flying in all 
directions. 

I had not much time to see wnat others were 
doing I was so busy myself. However I noticed 
our brave commanders, Brown and Scott, in the 
hottest of the battle leading on and encouraging 
the men.$Wiith such commanders, if a man never 
had ceurage before he would fight, bravely, by 
seeing their example. We completely drove the 
British off the field, but we were too weak to follow 
up the victory. Thus you see, dear Sam, for once 
at least, I have seen the bloody flag of Britain 
completely humbled. Farewell. 

Battle of Bridgewater.—We have conversed with an 
officer who was in the late battles of Chizpawa and 
Bridgewater, from whom we have obtained the 
following interesting particulars relative to the 
last-mentioned action:— [ Ed. Boston Pat. 
On the afternoon of the 25th July, a body of the 

enemy’s troops, amounting to about 500, were seen 
on the heights near Niagara falls. By order of major- 
general Brown, general Scott marched with his bri- 
gade to meet them. About twenty minutes before 
sun-set, a skirmishing ensued, when the enemy re- 
treated, and general Scott pursuing, met the main 
body of their forces under general Rial/. 

The second brigade, under general Ripley, being 
formed for evening parade, immediately upon hear- 
ing the firing, ran with great rapidity to the st: pport of 
Scott.* Upon coming up, they gave three cheers, 
which were answered by Scott’s brigade, and imme- 
diately rushed upon the enemy, who, unable to resist 
the onset, retired to the rear of their batteries. — 
Colonel Miller, the hero of Brownstown, who com- 
manded the gallant 2ist, was at this moment ordered 
to charge the enemy’s batteries, consisting of nine 
pieces of brass artillery, (two 24’s, four 6’s, and three 
howitzers,) which were strongly posted about mid- 
way ona hill. The charge was executed with un- 
common gallantry, under a tremendous fire of grape 
and cannister. So rapid was the onset, that a number 
of the artillerists were bayoneted at their pieces. ‘The 
cannon were taken possession of, and the regiment 
immediately engaged a party of the enemy’s infantry, 
who were stationed on the top of the hill to protect 
the batteries. They must have been much more 
numerous than the Americans, as their line was con- 
siderably more extensive, and was formed three deep, 
while that of the Americans was but two. 

After a severe contest, the enemy were driven from 


which made dreadful havoc. General Brown gave /the hill, which, together with the batterjes, remain- 


orders for the 21st and 23d regiments to take it. I be- 
longed to the 21st under col. Miller. Our men called 
outtoplayup ‘Yankee Doodle” and we marched, 
quick step, right up in their teeth. We passed the 
23d, who halted half way. “ Where are you going ?’ 
cried they-to us. “Only just going to shew you 
how to take the British cannon;” and on we rushed, 
amilst a storm of five, iron, lead, and the devil 
knows what, First my eartouch box was shot away, 
which deprived me of ammunition; but no mstter 
for that, I had still a bayonet;—then my hat was 
shot ofh—We still advancing—next my companion 
‘Yom Hardcastle, oa my right, had his head shot off 
by a cannon ball, which almost blinded me with 
biood and brains—we were within 50 yards of the 
éansons’ mouths—now we had it hot and heavy; a 





ed in our possession. The 2Ist regiment now re- 
ceived a reinforcement, consisting of the Ist and 23d 
infantry. About the same time, the British rein- 
forcement under lieutenant-general Drummond came 
into the tield, when the actjon again commenced with 
redoubled vigor. General Scoit’s brigade, and the 
volunteers under general Porter, then came up to 
the assistance of the 2d brigade, when the action be. 
came general, but was not of long duration, the 
enemy retiring from the field, and leaving the Ameri- 
cans in undisputed possession. 

It was now about 11 o’clock at night. Two of the 





*We have made particular enquiries relative to 
this procedure of our brave troops, and find that the 


| distance from the encampment to the field of battle, 


party of horse and a company of grenadiers defended | was three miles; and so great was the ardor of Ripley’s 


y 


hem. £ was on the outside on the left. Or advancing 
i fell over a dead boly, and had hardly got on my 
logs when a horseman came at me; he 
sistol which misse] me; he then madea stroke at 


first fired at | 
'crity to meee them, 


brigade, that they ran every step of the way. Our 
‘gallant soldiers have thus evinced, that although 


they do not run from the enemy, they run with ala- | 
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commanding generals being severely wounded, and | 
the army almost exhausted with fatigue, general 
Ripley thought proper to retire to camp. The Ame- 
rican force engaged. was between 25 and 2800 men; 
while according to their own statements in the Mon- 
treal papers, the forces of general Riall were 4000 
men, and those of general Drummond 1500—making 
a total of 5,500. ~ 
In the battle of Bridgewater, the same undaunted 

and patriotic spirit predominated in the bosoms of 
our gallant soldiers, as immortalized the names 
of Ripley, Alvinson and Hazen in the bay of Vailpa- 
raiso. During the action, the soldiers would fre- 
quently exclaim, that they had fired their last round, 
and were in want of ammunition ; to which their he- 
roic comrades on the field, who, pierced through 
and through with balls, were yielding their last 
breath, would reply, “here, take my box, it is well 
supplied /? Others would complain, in the bitterness 
of disappointment, that their guns were no longer 
fit for service ;—“here is mine,” would be the reply 
from some dying hero, “‘it isin excellent order ; take 
it, and do not disgrace it.” The impulse which 
prompted the common soldier to conduct so truly 
glorious, was of the same noble character as that 
which induced the god-like Lawrence to exclaim, 
under similar agonies, ‘Don’t give up the ship!” It 
was the effusion of pure and disinterested patriotism 
—of ardent love of country : 

“And thou, brave Cobham, tothy latest breath, 

“Shall feel thy ruling passion strong in death 

“Such in th» future, asin all the past " 

“‘Oh ! save my country, Heaven /” shall be your last.” 

The battles of Ch.ppewa, Bridgwater and Erie? 

will have the same effect upon the British soldiery» 
that chose of the Constitution, United States, €9c. had 
upon their naval forces. In future, they will never 
come in contact with our gallant countrymen, either 
by sea or land, without extreme reluctance. They 
have received such specimens of American valor, zeal 
and patrivi:sm, as will cause them to view the sol- 
dier of freedom in a very respectful light. Our vic- 
tories on land have, to say the least, been every way 
as brilliant as those on the ocean ;—for in the latter 
case, (he force has generally béen nearly equal— 
while in the former, the enemy has been vastly su- 
perior. Every day affords additional proof of the 
correctness of the following patriotic toast :—viz.— 
“OuR ARMY....who only want OPPORTUNITY, to rival the 
brvighiest glories of the Navy.” 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Third military district, New-York, Sept. 5, 1814. 
At a general court martial, convened on Govern- 
or’s-Island, in pursuance of general orders of the 
9th August, and of which lieutenant-colonel Tal. 


him with his sword, whereby a wound was produced, 
requiring surgical aid. 

Specification 4th. Using abusive language to the 
officers of the garrison—viz. telling ensign Cross, of 
the 42nd infantry, he would wring his nose, and af- 
terward’ spitting in his face, in the garrison of fort 
Richmond, on the 30th July 1814. Being guilty of 
conduct equally unbecoming a gentleman, to lieut- 


gin of the corpsof artillery, on the 22nd June, 
1814. 


Cuarcr 2d. Neglect of duty. 
Specification 1st. While he, lieut. Saint, was act- 
ing adjutant of the 42d infantry, sending to ensign 
Cross, officer of the main guard, the parole and 
countersign unsealed, by the corporal. of the quarter 
guard, in the garrison of Fort Richmond, on: the 
night of the 26th of July, 1814, and declaring it was 
intentionally done. To which charges the accused 
pleaded—“ Noe guilty.” 
The court having heard and maturely deliberated 
on the facts in evidence, decided that the Ist, 2nd, 
3d, and all that part ofthe 4th specification relating 
to ensign Cross, are proved—that the remainder of 
the said 4th specification is not proved. 
The court doth accordingly, on the above speciti- 
cations, pronounce lieut. Daniel Saint, ewilty of con- 
duct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. The 
court doth next, under the specification of the 2nd 
charge, find lieutenant Saint, guilty of neglect of 
duty. 
i, proceeding to award the sentence of the law, 
the court cannot withhold the expression of deep re- 
gretand humiliation, that its records should be sul- 
lied with scenes equally derogatory to humanity, 
and disgraceful to the army. After the general or- 
der so recently promulgated, the court feels a pain- 
ful repugnance in being the first to report to the 
commanding general, that acts of violence and out- 
rage, unsanctioned by law, and calculated to debase 
the spirit of the soldier, still prevail at our posts, 
and that officers are found to justify the violation of a 
positive statute. Seeing oppression thus tolerated in 
the ranks, the court is not surprised to behold the 
officer a sharer in a species of indignity, too vulgar 
for an animadversion. Under these impressions, the 
court doth adjudge and determine, that lieut. Daniel 
Saint, of the 42nd, “be dismissed the service.” 
The commanding general approves of the forego- 
ing sentence of the court in the case of lieut. Daniel 
Saint, of the 42nd regiment of infantry and directs 
that the sentence of the court be published. 
By order, 


(Signed) 


“Peace party.” 





THOMAS CHRYSTIE, 
Assistant adjutant-general. 
The following, selected from a 


madge, of the 46th regiment of infantry, was presi-| multitude of similar accounts, is fairly and honest] 


dent, the following cases were tried—viz. Daniel 


descriptive of the “peace party” men and “JVashing- 


Saint, lieutenant in the 42nd regiment of infantry,| ton Benevolents” who resided on the frontiers of the 


was arraigned upon the following charge, preferrec 
by ensign Cross, of the same regiment: 

Cnance. Conduct unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman. 


Specification 1st. Shamefully beating and abusing 
privates Burket and Fowler, when under arms in the 
garrison of Fort Richmond, on the 19th day of June, 


1814. 


“nation of New-England” during the war. 
Middlebury, (Vt.) Aug. 17.—The subsequent state- 
ment of an outrage committed at Georgia, [ Ver- 
mont ] is agreeable to the evidence of a multitude of 
witnesses, who have recenily been examined before 
a court of enquiry. 
On Saturday evening of 23d of July a banditti of 
smugglers, who had been collecting for several days 


Specification 2d. Shamefully beating and abusing | at Missique bay, proceeded from thence to Nason’s 





Parks, of the 42nd infantry, with an unreason-j tavern, in St. Albans, augmenting their numbers as 


able club, while a prisoner in the block-house at| they proceeded until they amounted to nearly eighty 


Fort Tompkins, on the 22nd June, 1814. 


Specification 3d. Cruelly beating John Clarke, of} weapons. 


the 42d infantry, while in the ranks as one of the 
guard, at the garrison at Staten-Island, the 30th of 
july, 1814—then sending him from the ranks, and 


men, armed with clubs, pistols and various offensive 
About ten o’clock in the evening as Mr. 











afterwards beating with a broom-stick and cutting 


Hathaway of Swanton, was riding by, in a peaceable 
manner, unconscious of danger, they rushed sudden!y 
upon him, forced him from his horse into the house, 
hurried him into a back room,extinguished the light, 
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and, uttering'terrible oaths and imprecations, they 
commenced a vjolent attack upon him, and bruised 
him in a shocking manner.—Such was the violence 
and severity of their blows, that the floor was 
besmeared with his blood—A grand jurot of St. 
Albans, who was one of the mob, was present and 
an actor in this scene. ‘They then informed him 
that they had set out with a determination to give 
Georgia a scouring, and root out the high way 
robbers—as they called the custom house officers. 
After deliberately organizing tlieir compauy and 
choosing their officers, they proceeded to Georgia, 
taking Mr. Hathaway with them as g prisotier—They 
halted a few rods north of Mr. @lodzget’s house. 
In order to entice Mr. Blodget from his house, one 
of the mob rode up, and‘rousing him from sleep, in- 
formed him that some smugglers were advancing 
with goods, and requested his assistance in taking 
them. ,The smugglers then, cofmmenced a sham 
scuffie among themselves for the goods; Mr. Blodget 
hearing tlié noise and outcry, conceived some one 
was in danger, left his house with his sons, but had 
scarcely fot into the road, when he was instantly 
surrounded by a host of these men. With their 
clubs they felled him to the ground, and although he 
informed them he surrendered, and beseeched them 
to spare his life, a multitude of voices vociferated, 
“he is a highway robber, kill the damned rascal, kill 
hin;”’—The} mangied him in a horrid mantier, broke 
his. arm; and his head and various parts of his’ body 
were so severely bruised that his recovery for some 
days was considered doubtful. He was borne helpless 
into the house by his family. After breaking in 
several of his windows, the mob proceeded to 
accomplish the work of butchery and destruction 
thus begun. They had not advanced far before they 
were met by several persons, who, alarmed by the 
unusuil noise at Mr. Blodget’s, were going to learn 
its cause. The gang having ascertained that they 
were obnorvious churacters, assailed them with their! 





weapons, and bruised them excessively, altho’ they | 
repeatedly supplicated to be spared.—They placed 
Mr. Conger, one of those whom they had atiacked, 
in a Waggon, as a prisoner, and continued their 
route to the south part of Georgia, continually 
threatening to take his life. They went to Mr. 
Hubbell’s house, and in his absence, told his wife 
io abandon the house with her children, that they | 
should destroy it on their return, and also the houses | 
of the democrats in the vicinity, who encouraged the} 
highway roSbers. 

‘fliis waggon proceeded some distance in advance | 
of the party; Mr. Barker, a custom house éflicer, | 
with three or four men, expecting they had smuggled | 
goods, requested them to stop, without offering the | 
least violence or force. ‘The smugglers in the| 
waggon, called for those in the rear—On a sudden 
they surrounded Mr. Barker, major Dee and Mr. | 
Robinson, and bruised and mangled them until they’ 
were covered with blood—They tied their arms! 


fand also Mr. Conger’s) behind them with cords, | 
forced them into the waggon, and even while they | 
were in this defenceless situanon, struck them with | 
clubs, and threatened to take their lives, for remon- 
strating against such barbarous ussge. These men} 
were thus carried as prisoners, in this brutal and | 
unfeeling man about three miles to Mrs. Hyde’s, 
and there detained several hours. Although covered 








with blood and agonized with pain, their situation | 
was made a subject of mirth and ridicuwe by the| 
mob.—Even two of their neighbors, who, alarmed | 
for their situation, had proceeded to ascertain their | 
fate, were attacked and abused in the same shameful 
and outrageous manner. 
approached, those o 


At length the morning 
' the citizens of Georgia, who 


2 


viewed such proceedings with abhorrence, weré 
collecting with their arms to rescue them, and the 
mob fled;—but not until they had discharged their, 
pistols at those who were thus advancing to the, 
relief of their cruelly abused fellow citizens. To 
give a detail of all the indignities and insults, which 
these citizens suffered, would swell this communi- 
cation to an unreasonable size. : 

It is proper to remark, that it appeared in evi- 
dence, before the court of enquiry, that, independent 
of smugglers, the mob consisted of several men who 
make pretensions to respectability of character, 
among whom was a merchant, a physician, and a 
GRAND JUROR. 


DIsTRESSING OCCURENCE.=Wewbern, Aug. 7.—We 
learn from Ocraceck, that on Tuesday last, United 
States gun-boat No. 146, was unfortunately blown 
up. The commander, Wolfendon, was at the time 
on shore at Shell Castle. The fire is supposed to 
have been communicated to the magazine by the ac- 
cidental discharge of a musket. Out of 27 persons 
on board, it is remarkable that only eight were kil- 
led and two badly wounded. Among the killed are 
Wm. C. Redgraves, second master’s mate; Aquilla 
Hill, purser’s Stewart; Morris Stinger and 
Coleman, freemen of color. The names of the others 
we have not been able to ascertain. 





CotonizatTion.—Old king George was the last man 
in England to agree to the independence of the Uni- 
ted States. The maniac spirit of the royal father has 
descended upon the son. When the downfall of 
Bonaparte was proclaimed in London, the prince 
regent was holding a fevee of his lords, spiritual and 
temporal—the first exclamation he uttered was, 
“NOW IS THE TIME TO COLONIZE AME- 
RICA!” Thus the Herepitany mpeor evinced the le- 
gitimacy of his royal descent, and the legitimacy of 
his royal virtues. 

[ Whether the foregoing (from the National Advo- 


cate) is literally true or not, is of no consequence; 
(for it is unquestionable that such were the notions 


that prevailed in England, and it was thought an 
easy matter todoit. The spirit that got up the Hurt 
ford convention deceived the “legitimates.” 


CAPTAIN REED. 

The public, doubtless, recollect the gallant de- 
fence of the private armed brig General Arm- 
strong, commanded by Samuel C. Reid, esq. in the 
neutral port of Fayal, against an attack made by 
a squadron of British ships of War, consisting of the 
Plantagenet 74, the Rota frigate, and Carnation sloop 
of war, which, after a resistance on the part of the 
officers and crew of the General Armstrong, not sur- 
passed by any of the exploits of our seamen during 


{the war, compelled the enemy to retire, with the 
| Joss of »pwards of 150 killed and wounded. As a 


magk of the high skill and valor of the commander, 
the owners of the General Armstrong, and others, 
presented captain Reid with an elegant service of 
plate, consisting of a large silver pitcher, with an 
emblematical engraving of the action, and a suita- 
ble inscription thereon ; also,a silver tea-pot, sugar- 
bowl, milk-ewer, slop-bowl, and tye silver tumblers, 
all inade in the most fashionable and best manner. 

{| fhe presentation took place in Tammany Hall, 
in the presence of a great number of citizens; and 
an address, suited to the occasion, was delivered by 
Mr. Ferguson, mayor of New-York. } 


Caer. Ponrer’s toast, at an entertainment given to 
com. Rodgers and himself, at Wilmington, Del.— 
The government of the United States—ready to 


itmake peace in the moment of victory, because the 


enemy had ceased to inyade our rights. 
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of the neighboring militia had arrived and were sta: 
tioned at a convement uistance to repel any attempt 
at landing. The attacking force consisted of tie 
Ramilies, of 74 guns, the Pactolus of 38, the brig 
Despatch of 22, and a bomb-ship, with their usua! 
complement of barges for voast service. 
Notwitlistanding there was no life destroyed oti 
shore at the time, excepting that of a horse, trom 
(whieh the rider had just dismounted, the damage 
done to the buildings and fences was by no means 
inconsiderable, aid proves that the British were not 
the worst gunners in existence. Of a fence in tie 
réar of the battery or platform, scaicely a board was 
left unshattered by the shot from the squadvon, and 
not a house in the immedyjate vicinity and direction 
of the flay-staff, remained untouched. The miracu- 
lous escape of the Spartan band, who worked the 
guns, reminded te of the cynic philosopher, who 
abbatis, formed of scrub cedars, inserted diagonally Leja prcgig Saas y 3 target of an inexpert, 
and fastened in tle earth, with their numerous ;Marssman, as the io P ace where he was sure of 
branches, sharpened and curiously interwoven (while lo re ded evar Phe 1 nig and shells taken up 
green and supple) so xs to present a barrier of pikes | y the nm avrg Slade Form ge to 216 pounds, 
like the porcupine’s back, actually impossible to sur-|€™MPtys and with rockets, found shot and grape ‘in 
mount by horse or foot. This tort was taken by | abundance, (10 or 12 tons of which have been pick- 
storm in the revolutionary war; but whatever force ed up) remain the durable witness of an affair of 
should attack it in its present condition; would, in which Copenhagen was the protetype on 4 larger 
the vulgar phrase of the “half horse and half alliga- beieaes Stonington was the first place cannonaded in 
tor”? Kentuckian, “run foul of a snag.” The new and | te revolutionary Wer, but experienced nothing then 
singular construction of this abbatis, or military thorn lof the terrors of its recent bombardment. eta 
ledge, does credit to the ingenuity of the construc- | Carcases Agger ar grede me the roots into the cellars 0 
tor, colonel Atkinson, and wotld be set down; in case ithe houses, and were buried and smothered in the 
of an attempt on it, as another “yankee trick” or jearth. Some shells burst within the buildings, and 
contrivance. [It was at this place, in the beginning |some went obliquely through and exploded in the 
of hostilities, on the unexpected menace of a sudden ‘seats One sunk seven feet diagonally and five feet 
atiack, in the Zeal for preparation, that a gentleman perpendicularly uu the hard ground, and was dug up 
contributed his stockings, and others their drawers, | by 4 by-stander, The fope-s alks, Sores) Darns and 
and « lady her under petticoat, for the want of flan. | every thing visible, gh scotcherd with the iron 
nel, to make cartridges with.} A strong battery is compliments of the hostile assailants. Herea liole ig 
constructed half way down Groton Hill. The maga-| made by the bursting ofa shell, and there a field 
zines are all bomb-proof, well stored with ammuni- furrowed, a rock “nicked,” or a tree cropt by the 


«“ 4 DASH AT STONINGTON.” 
FROM THE COLUMBIAX. 

From the journa: of a trauveller—to his correspondeni. 

On my Way from New-York to Boston, I took the 
lower road from New-Haven, to enjuy the picturesque 
view of the sea-coast, and the scene of hostilities in 
that vicinity during the late war. Accordingly | 
visited New-London, and the forts and batteries 
which conimand that harbor; which I found ina 
state of defence far surpassing my expectation. Fort 
Trumbull, on the New-London side of the river, is 
a handsome, compact and formidable work, calcula- 
ted equally to protect the channel and repel a land 
force. Fort Griswold, in Groton, on the opposite 
side of the river, is no less to be admired for its | 
strength and neatness, and in addition to its en 
means of defence, is surrounded by a double row of 








tion, of Which I observed upwards of 3,000 heavy 
cartridges in one of them, besides fixed charges im 
the laboratory ; and all the foris are in such a state 





round shot from 18 to $2 pounders, or fences speck- 


jled by grape and canister. Yet not a man was killed, 


and but one wounded, who died some time after; 


of preparation, that in two minutes their whole fire , While the barges rn the squadron were driven off by 
could be opened on any object. 1 doubt whether ali | the two guns on shore, and the gun-brig so muclt 
the navy of the English on the coagt could have ef- | damaged as 6 ciit her cable and make off. Of the 
fected a passage through these warks into New- killed of the assailants, 17 were buried on Fisher’s- 
London harbor. i Island. The hitthe garrison were at first destitute of 

Being so near to Stonington, I could not resist an | ammunitions and obliged to make their wads of 
inclinaton to visit that iittle spot, so famed in thre | green corn-stalks; grass or sods. By the way; the 
annals of modern Warfare, Although its brave pro- | moment she left her anchor, a boat started from thé 
tectors did not, like the defenders of Thermopylea, | shore, and (without being fired upon) cut the rope 
tecord their heroism with their blood, yet for the |and brought away the buoy, for tlie gratification 
gallantry and foruiude with which they sustamed a of the people, wino merrily dragged 1: about the 


terrible and reiterated attack from an hundred fold 
superior, it would deserve, in any country, to 
Live io description, and grow green in songs 
I rode down to the point, and, without being known 


streets as a trophy of victory, and afterwards took 
up the anchor, which, I am told, is now attached ty 
the steam-frigate Fulton, i New- York. 


Some anecdotes, gathered from the good people 











to a single inhabitant, viewed aad reviewed, in silent | of Stonington, i their vernacular style, it may be 
sdmiration, the marks of “the pitiless pelting of the | amusing to remember. ‘Phe fear of deati is over, d 
storm” of war the village had endured. Its defence |if any had existed, after the first attack, and pro? 
was two 18 pounders, manned by less than twenty vo- | ceedings witnessed lke the holiday sulutes and fit aS 
junteers, mounted on travelling carriages, and play-| works of amusement on the king s birth-day or 4th of 
ing over a barbette parapet, scarcely knee high, part July. One honest bumpkin,; whom duty; bravery or 
of the time, and sometimes upon the open field, | curiosity had drawa to the spot, went into the bel.ar 
where one would suppose a single broadside of grape- | of a deserted house, and found a barrel of cider; fr ni 
shot would have swept every thing moveable trom | which he drew a mug awd was raising it to ius | pse 
the face of the earth. Two smaller pieces were af-|At that very minute (he told one of his neigh: rs} 
terwards mounted on the carriages of ox-carts. The }a tarnal great bomd come right through the rif of 
village company of militia exchanged their fire arms jthe house and burst im the buttery—it made thé 
for water buckets, and acted as aaa ey to extin- | darn’dest clatter that he ever heard in his lifehe sof 
guish the carcases and Congreve rockets or bombs ;| down his cider, and went up to perodigeny Ay vom 
wad in the latter partof the action, which continued | the racket was, and there was every milk-pan; and 
from one day till sun-set the next, three regiments) all the dishes it: the austery broke into ten thou. due 
ScrPeemcxt to Vor, VIFE. ¥ 
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pieces, and five or six plaguey great holes made in 
the stairs and away out of the side of the house. But 
he wasnt’t going to be cheated out of his cider that 
Way, neither—and went down and finisited his 
draught.” Another one “had no notion of stealing 
green corn, but was so diviish hungry that he coulda 
not help joining some of his mess that had got some 
out of the fields, and was eating his luncheon with 
them in one of the houwsen, when bang come some- 
thing right down through the ruff’ of the house into 
the cellar—thcy all sprung up ani run down to sce 
what it was, and there was an infarnal great carease, 


. as they called it, spouting fire out of the ground, till 


the dirt choked it out.” One of the company was soon 
after standing at the door with an ear of corn at his 
tnouth, when “whack come a builet and knocked oif 


that piece off that there rock; but it flew Vother, 


way and did’nt hit me or stop my eating.” 





We know not what effect such greatness of soul wil! 
produce upon the Christian foe; but it produced the 
most unbounded sudmission and confidence in their 
savage allies. They came pouring into Detroit by 
hundreds, nay thousands, met in council, and 
through their orator tendered to the American com- 
mandant, their submission, in the following unqua- 
lified and pathetic strains: 

*““Futher—We are now unarmed: we are at your 
mercy: do with us as you think proper. Our squaws 
and children are perishing—we ourselves are perish- 
ing—if you take us by the hand we are willing to 





tuke up the tomahawk against any power, either 
white or red, which you may direct. 

They were taken by the hand, fed, clad and sent 
—wihere? To pour out upon the enemy that mea- 
sure of horrid evils which he had wickedly prepared 
with infinite care to devastate our frontiers? No: 


I give these anecdotes, not only as a specimen of| but to thei homese—the proud monuments of a policy 
the peculiar dialect of these virtuous and unsophis- as honorable to human nature, as it is charaeteristic 
ticated inhabitants of this hardy region, at which you of the American goveriment. 


may innocently smile, but as examples of native 
courage, intrepidity and sang froid, seldom equalled 
under similar circumstances'in any part of the civi- 
lized world. Not aman of them had ever seen a bail 
fired from a cannon, or had heard what’a carcass, 
bomb, of rocket was, excepimg a few individttals, 
old soldiers, attong whom was one or two of the 
Haleys, called by the English Hellys, tor being such 
dare-devils in battle — 

The following is handed us as a list of the volun- 
teers (though presumed not entirely perfect) of those 
gallant spirits, a spartan band, who so bravely stood 
ihe brunt of the attack on Stonington pomt: 

Of Stoningion—Capt. George Fellows, captain 
Wm. Potter, Dr. Wm. Lord, heut. H. G. Lewis, 
ensign D. Frink, Gurdon Trumbull, Alexander G. 
Smith, Amos Denison, jr. Stanton Gallup, Eb. Mor- 
gan, John Miner. 

Of Mystick—Jesse Deane, Deane Gallup, Fred 
Haley, Jeremiah Holmes, N. Cleft, Jedidiah Reed. 
—Of Groton—Aifred White, Ebenezer Morgan, 
Frank Daniels, Giles Morgan.—Of New London— 


Major Simeon Smith, capt. Noah Lesier, (formerly | 





Commodore Perry’s eulogrum on the brave Ken- 
iuckians produced a voluntary acknowledgment 
from one of our political opponents, whose warmth 
of feeling could not be restrained by the cold calcu- 
lations of party, “that his opinion of these people 
was materially altered,” anu he “believed a tew 
more such affairs would make us all think alike.” 
Would to God that this might be the case, and that 
Ait might be distinguished by one name and actuated 
by one impuise. The interested views of ambitious 
dcmugogues, have deceived one half our nation as 
to the views of the other half, and made our north 
ern federalists look upon the inhabitants of the 
western country as a set of the most selfish, jealous 
beings under heaven; intently bent on destroying the 
commerce and influence of the eastern states; when 
in truth there are no people on the globe who have 
evinced more national feeling, more disinterested 
patriotism, or displayed a more noble enthusiasm 
to detend the honor and rights of their common 
country, than the people of the western states. Com- 
paratively speaking, they are but trivially affected 
by the fluctuations of the commercial world; and 


of the army) major N. Frink, Lambert Wiiliams.— | even a state of war presents nothing alarming to a 
Fyrom Massachusetis—Capiain Leonard and Mr, | state like Kentucky, wholly removed from the 


Dunham:—\ ew: London paper. 


CONNECTICUT EPIGRAM, 
On major ’s stockings and Vrs. *s petticoat, 
turned into cartridges for fort Griswold, 
if major , to meet the foe, 
His stockings freely shar’d 
What praise to Mrs. ’s due, 
Her flannel petticoat spar’d? 














The major bare-legg’d seeks the field, 
So sterling is his pluck— 

But all would to tie lady yield, 
Wher fighting in her -. 





Destrvep rvLocium.—From the Albany Arzus.— 

Nov. 1813.)—Commodore Perry, while in the city, 
spoke in the highest terms of eulogium of the Ken- 
tucky volunteers who were in the expedition with 
Harrison; and in strains of admiration of the vene- 
rable Shelby. He represented them as courageous 
even to imprudence, and as liberal, renerous and 
humane aimost to a fault. Although justice would 
have sanctioned the most dreadful retaliation upon 
the enemy, for the cruelties inflicted upon their 
brethren, yet we have not heard of a single act of 
retaliation, of cruelty, of pillage or insult, inflicted 
by them upon the failen foe. They twice conquered 
——first by their arms, and then by their humanity 
What magnanunity! What a lesson to the enemy, 





scenes of its operations, and beyond the reach of its 


evils.. Possessing the most inviting climate, and a 
soul which yields all the necessaries and many of 


| the luxuries of life, with little labor, the inhabitants 


of Kentucky, were they actuated, as the enemies of 
our welfare would insinuate, by selfish, mercenary 
or vicious motives, might enjoy the tranquility of 
their homes in undisturbed security,—see the bil- 
lows of war break harmless at their feet, and view 
the conflicting interests of the commercial world 
with stoic indifference. Situated many hundred 
mules from the ocean, and separated from the indian 
frontiers by. Ohio, Indiana, “Fennessee and the Mis- 
sissippi territory, the people of Kentucky could feet 
no apprehension of invasion. And yet what have 
ihey done? They have done more to pring about an 
honorable peace, by giving energy to the war, than 
all the New-England states put together. They have 
sent 17,009 volunteers to protect the inhabitants of 
other states, and to avenge the nation’s wrongs; and 
disasier, instead of disheartening, has only tended to 
redouble their exertions. But hear the eulogy from 
a Boston federal merchant, who writes from Lexing- 
ton, October 17, to his friend in Boston, in the fol- 
lowing high strains of panegyric: 

“Tie war, so far from depressing the people of 
the western states, is making the greater proportion 
of them rich. To this you may attribute a part of 
their patriotism, although to do them jystice, they 
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$re the most patriotic people I have ever seen or 
heard of. When governor Shelby issued his late pro- 
clamation for volunteers, a proportion of those who 
marched were respectable tarmers with large pos- 
sessions—many entered entirely independent in pro- 
perty, leaving large and respectable families; and 
some at the age of fifty. years, and a great many at 
forty, with no expectations of benefit or pay, finding 
their own horses and equipments.. This singular 
patriotism is glorious ana astonishing, Many men 
of the first character have in former cumpaigns vo- 
lunteered, and some have lost their lives. These 
things to a New-Englandman look like madness— 
here it is considered glorious, as it really is. With 
such ardor and patriotism, should it pervade all 
ranks of the United States, our couniry could war 
successfully against all the forces England and 
France could bring against us. Here are few oppo- 
sers to the war, but no enemies to the country; we 
have a few that are termed federalists, but not like 


depenc upon it, the yeomanry of our country gene- 
rally, and of the western states in pacticulir, will 
be the last to submit. Their interests are centered 
in the soil they fill, and in the prosperity of their 
common country. They are not afiected by that 
charm which too often binds the commercial man 
to the interests of the country from which he derives 
the articles of his traffic and the means of his wealth; 
and are uncontaminated by the vice and corruption 
which that traffic introduces in proportion as they 
are removed from the vortex of its influence. The 
cultivators of the soil are emphatically the reposi- 
tories of our liberties—the centinels who guard the 
citadel of our freedom—and their interests, what- 
ever designing men may urge to the contrary, are 
essentially the same in every section of the union, 
Whenever the republican virtues of our yeomanry 
shall become cankered by avarice, corrupted by 
ambition, or poisoned by foreign influence—then 
may we bid * farewell, along farewell, to all our 








those of New-England. I am considerably altered in 
my opinions of the effects of the war, and although 
believe it will be injurious to merchants on the sea- 
oard, yet it will teach our countrymen that they 
are more independent than was ever considered; and 


greatness.” 


nd 

Cincrxnatt.—Charleston, Sept. 26, 1814.~—At an 
extra meeting of the Cincinnaiw State Society, at the 
Carolina coffee-house, held on the 22nd inst. Major 
will induce men of enterprize to engage in profitable ALEXANDER Ganpen, the vice-president and presiding 
branches of manufacturing that otherwise would not | Officer, delivered to the society the following ad- 
have been known for many years to come:” idress, explanatory of his reasons for calling them to- 

Let us examine the picture. A requisition 1s gether, and of the subjects to be submitted for their 
made upon the executive of that state, for men to | consideration. Resolutions were accordingly adopt: 
combat a foe, whose known rule of warfare is to|/¢d, conformable to the spirit and objects of the ade 
give no quarter—a foe which had already disre- dress, and the same was unanimously ordered to be 
garded every rule of civilized usage, and wantonly printed in all the NE WERADESS of the city :— 
murdered some of our best citizens whom the) ADDRESS. 
fortune of war had thrown into his power. What) Gentlemen of the Cincinnati! 
is the conduct of the venerable Shelby? Does he, | At a momentous crisis like the present, when an 
like Strong, interpose constitutional scruples, and |€Mterprising and exasperated enemy approaches our 
chill the patriotism and devotion of his countrymen, shores, impatient for contest and bent on destruction 
by denying the national authority, and limiting them ee could not, without injury to your patriotism, re- 
to their own state? No: He gives new lustre to his | frain from calling you together—persuaded that an 
character, already bright upon the historic page of | association which has so essentially contributed to 
our. revolution—he hastens to obey the national will {give liberty to America, would justly appreciate the 

acts as a ‘stimutant to ‘his consiituents. and eee: obligation of transmitting the inestimable 

worthy of a free people,—he enrols his name at the blessing with undiminished lustre to posterity. 
head of a yolunteer list, although sixty-six years of Though age and infirmity may have diminished the 
age, and invites them te march with him to a dis-|Physical energies of many of our brethren—yet we 
tant province,—to encounter with him the hardships, |#te strong in the vigor, activity and zeal of our 
the privations and the dangers of a sanguinary cam-| Younger associates, and in the energies of mind—t 
paign. And how is the invitation received ? Do the | trust that one noble sentiment is cherished by every 
brave militia of that young state imitate the example | bosom—.4 determination to repel the enemy or die. In 
of some of its elder sisters ? Do they wait to be draft- | such a cause—in defence of our families—our rights 
ed—or when drafted or detached, ignobly shrink |--our liberties, even Cntr ee eight CAE, 
from their duty, and pitifully seek to avoid the| ere ven tia. 
penalties of the law? We lack words to express a| for the protection of our city, the first demand 
just admiration of their noble conduct—In fifteen | upon us is for labor—where personal service can be 
days four thousand voluntarily hasten to the standard | bestowed, there cannot be a doubt but that your ex- 
of their chief, mounted and equipped at their own | ample would have its proper influence, and prove es- 
expence—undergo a march of 6 or 700 miles,—and | sentially beneficial to your country—where it cannot, 
when they reach the boundary line that separates | the substitution of your servants, as laborers, would 
their ewn from their enemy’s country, they put to} be of the greatest jmportance-—this is the point to 
shame the miserable subterfuge of cowards—they | which I wish at present to call you attention. Ata 
seek the enemy in his strong holds—fight and con-| fyture period I have another proposition to make. 
quer him and his province—and return to their/ We, on a former occasion, declared, “that we con- 
bomes laden with honor, and rich in the admiration | sidered the military appointment of our respected 
of the American nation and the world. | president, as highly honorable to ourselves.’ Our 

Such, citizens of New York, has been the genuine, | anticipations with regard tohis zeal and patriotic 
the wonderful patriotism ofa people, whom you! yirtue, have, to the gratification of all, been realized 
have been instructed to regard with jealousy and | —the successful issue of the Indian war, confiied to 
Suspicion, and whose interests, you have been told, | his management, evinces the correctness of our opi- 
are at variance with your own! nions, both of his prudence and enterprize; and f 














If ever the American republic falls a prey to) fondly hope is but a prelude to still more splendid 
ambition, is undermined by commercial avarice, or triumphs over oyr enemy, who, arrogantly elated by 
sinks into despotism through the more gradual and! the unlooked for changes in the wars of Europe, as~ 
imperceptible progress of that corruption which 
1¢ the natural concomitant of overgrown wealth— 


sumes the right of acting both as party and judge, 
and upiting resentment with force, comes forward 
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intent on havoc and destruction. With the highest 
confidence in our commander, my wish is, that he 
shall, in the eyent of invasion, be solicited to direct 
the services of such of our members as are not at- 
tached particularly to any military corps—that these, 
by their experience, may effeciually aid the exer- 
tions of their more youthful fellow-citizens——by 
their advice animate to deeds of heroigm—and by 
their example teach—that to die in defence of his 
country’s rights is the sweetest reward, that can 
cheer the last moments of the yeteran soldier. 


Prize maney—The following article, entitled *dis- 


tribution of pr:ze-money to the officers anc crew of 


H. M. ship Barossa, captain M‘Culloch, being their 
shares arising from the sale of the American letter 
of murque, the schooner Enginzer, and her cirgo, 


captured by said ship on the 2lst September, 1814,| 


and condemned in the vice sdmiralty court on the 
20th of October following,” is so far curious as shew- 
ing how these matters are ordered in the British 


navy :— Currency. 
Commander in chief £600 7 3, 
Captain 1200 14 7 
Officers of the 2d class, each ges 2 9 
Do. of the 3d do. do. 11211 41.2 
First class of petty officers 34 6 0 3-4 
Second do. of do. 2217 41-2 
Seamen and their class 11 8 81-4 
Landsmen and their class 712 51-2 
Volunteers and boys 319 23-4 
Fractions to hays 0 6111-4 


IMPORTANT DECISIONS. 
Raleigh, CNC.) May 19, 1815—Uhe cirepit court 


of the United States wich opened on the 12th, ad- | 
journed on the 17th inst. The latter part of the;¢emned, the libellants appealed to the supreme 


« 


term was occupied in | 
very mmportant prize causes, brought up by appeal 
from the district court, invyolying property to the 
amount of half a million of dollars. The causes 
were very ably and elaborately argued by counsel 
{of whom general Taylor of Norfolk was one) and 
were lisposed of as follows: 
The owners, officers and crew of the private armed vessel 

“Roger,” of Norfolk, 

US. 

The ship “Fortung” and cargo. | 

Several claims were put in for this propeity al- 
Jeging it to be Russian and therefore neutral; and 
many points were made, and a large volume of tes 
timony adduced: but the pivot on which the cause 
turned was, the extent of suspicion attached to the 
circumstance of concealing ships papers and the 
evidence they afforded when produced. It appeared 
in evidence that the master of the ship, prior to his 
capture, but during the same voyage, had concealed 
anumber of papers, hy depositing them ina tin box 
which was mortised into a billet of wood, and artful- 
ly varnished to elude discovery—they were found 
by the captors after coming into port. 

For the libellants it was contended that the mere 
concealment was a circumstance so suspicious in it- 
self, that the worst should be interred from it, 
against the party concealing and all whose interests 
his fraud was capsble of contaminating—and that 


“the papers thus concealed did furnish strong pre- 


sumptive evidence of fraud. 

For the claimants it was insisted, that although 
concealment is a suspicious circumstance prima facie, 
it is not like the destruction of papers; but it is sus- 
ceptible of explanation, and that, in this instance 
jbe papers are found to have no relation to the pre- 
rent voyage, and are therefore perfectly harmless 
mpon this question. 

The chief justice laid down the rule thus: The 


the investigation of several | CO 


sufficient to justify a condemnation of the property: 
if the papers when produced are perfectly fair and 
innocent, the presumption of fraud created by the 
concealment is removed by the positive evidence 
which the face of the papers exhibits; but if the 
papers’ themselves be of doubiful import the act of 
concealing furnishes evidence of the opinion of the 
party as to their application and tendency, and fraud 
is of course imputable to him, He then shewed, in 
his usttal lucid manner, wherein the papers were ma- 
terial to develope the real transaction and to detail 
tne fraud. All the property was condemned, except 
one small adventure: and an appeal was taken to 


the supreme court. 
The owners, &c. of the “Herald,” of msistied 2 | 


vs. 
The Friendchaft and cargo. See , 
Tie only question of much momeut in this case 


was, how far the interests of a neutral are involved 
with those of his belligerent partner in trade, in 
questions of prize. Jt seems that two joint houses 
had been established, one at London and the other 
at St. Michael’s. The members of the concern re- 
siding at London were belligerents, and those at St. 
Michael’s were neutrals. The goods were shipped 
ut London to order of the St. Michael’s house, and 
on their account and risk. The chief justice held 
that one mojecty only was liable to confiscation, and 
that the moiety belonging ta the neutral partners 
ought to be restored. But the case was continued 





tor further proof as to one of the parties. 
The same libellants, ey 
VS. 
The “Antonio Johanna” and carge, J 
‘This case turned upon the same principle as that 








| 





last mentioned—and one moiety only being con- 


urt. 

The case ef the Caridad, was a libel for goods 
taken as prize from on board of her—No claim was 
interposed, but the yessel appeared evidently to be 
Spanish property; and as by the treaty between 
Spain and the United States, Spanish bottoms make 
free goods, the libel was dismissed; and the pro- 
perty remains in custody for the rightful owners. 
The owners, &c. of the “Roger,” of sonny yr 


The “Amiable Isabella” and cargo oe 

This vessel was claimed as Spanish, and the cargo 
as being protected by the Spanish flag. 

The cour: decided that the Spanish treaty pro- 
tected Spanish vessels only from search and vexation, 
and not such as sailed under the Spanish flag with 
simulated or fraudulent papers—that the treaty, 
therefore, was not conclusive upon the question of 
nationality of the ship, but that the fraud might be 
enquired into. Vhe passport relied upon to prove 
the vessel Spanish was given by the constituted au- 
thorities at the Havanna. ‘This the court held to be 
insufficient; for that there should have either been 
a royal passport, or a passport from the governor, 
issued under the authority of a royal edict. The 
case was continued for further proof as to the read 
national character of the vessel. 


SOUTHERN INDIAN WAR 
Oficial Accounts. ' 


fFrom the Mississippi Republican. ] 
Mount Veruon, October 3, 1813, 


Srn—At the date of my last communication 1 was 
preparing to meet, at their request, Pushomettaha, 9 
cistinguished chief of the Choctaw nation, and a 
captain of the medal chief, Mushhuelattbba, in 
whom he reposes much confidence. An interview 
‘ook place at St. Stephens, where we had a lengthy 
and frank conversation, during which I had suffi- 
cient cause to admire their. friendship for, and the 


sot of concealment is suspicious, but not in itself! interest they discovered in the welfare of the Ama 
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rican people, and which they at once evinced in the 
strongest manner by a prompt tender of their ser- 
vices and those of their districts, during the pre- 
sent war. 

Seeing at once the importance of the business and 
the serious consequences to which it would inevita- 
bly lead one way or another, I immediately determin- 
ed that the circumstance should be managed with 


united struggles, should the enemies of our countr 
furnish an opportunity. One thing you 
rely on, but communicate to our fellow citizens that 
the operations in this quarter will in a few days as- 
sume a new form, and that we shall immediately 
commence a system of the most active and spirited 
operations.—The full extent of the views of our 
enemies are happ ly developed, and we hope not on- 


ay not onl 


all the delicacy and prudence in my power, and that jly to anticipate and disappoint their unjust and hase 


the arms of this people, which I soon disgovered 
must be exerted in some way, should sbe made sub- 
servient to the good of my country. 

On an exertion I found I had influence with them 
sufficient to bring them to this place, and from it at 
the request of general Flournoy (who I am happy 
to say peifectly coincided with me in his views on 
this subject) to the town of Mobile where the ge- 
neral met us. 

The result of aconyersation between the general 
and the chiefs was that they are determined to de- 
clare war against the Creexs, their great allies the 
British and all others that are or may become the 
enemies of the people of the United States, They 
have unequivocally declared their determination im- 
mediately to take up arms in behalf of our country, 
and from their known character for spirit and inte 
grity, we may rely upon a handsome portion of zeal 
and activity on their part—I cannot help congratu- 
Jating my fellow citizens on the prospect of a secu- 
rity tor the active friendship of this people, and es- 
pecially when we all recollect that their former life 
and conduct holds out something like substantial 
grounds for relying upon their professions. 

1 hope it is unnecessary to request my fellow citi- 
zens to recollect this in their intercourse with them, 
and that the conduct of individuals towards the peo- 
ple of the Choctaw nation may tend to advance and 
still more confirm these amicable and friendly senti- 
ments. 

It affords me peculiar pleasure to have it in my 
power to assure my fellow citizens that general 
Flournoy has been unremittingly and zealously en- 
gaged ever since he acquired information of the 
alarming state of things in this quarter, in making 
such dispositions of the forces of the country, and 
in forwarding the munitions of war, as was best cal- 
culated to expel our Creek enemies and to punish 
those who have by the exhibition of unparalleled in- 
gratitude to our government, and unmingled cruelty 
to the citizens of our territory, forever dashed all 
claims to our friendship and confidence, as well as 
to guard our seq board ‘against other insiduous ene- 
mies—1 cannot help remarking the pleasure with 
which I feel itr | happiness to act with him at this 
moment when the peculiarly distressing state of the 
community makes it extremely agreeable to remark, 
that gejeral Flournoy fully sympathises with the 
public teelings and consequently, that we have eve- 
ry thing to hope from his arrangements for our re- 
lief and security. He is now at this post, and most 
probably will net leave this frontier until the Creeks 
are handsomely chastised, and every interest perma- 
nently and completely secured that is at present 
important to us, or that may become so to our pos- 
terity. Myself and the entire regiment of the Mis- 
sissippi Territory Volunteers have implicit confi- 
dence, and highly approve of his dispositions, as 
judicious and strongly marked with the best traits 
of a military capacity. 

I beg permission to notice, and I do it with real 
pleasure, the happy degree of harmony existing be- 
tween the regular troops of the United States and 
the Mississippi volunteers, and I feel a strong con- 
fidence that their mutual good understanding may 


views, butere we stop, to find, in the result of the 
steps to be pursued, ample security for their good 


behaviour for the future. 

The volunteers under my command are marching’ 
to the frontiers and are in fine health and spirits, 
General Flourngy and myself proceed to St. Ste- 
phens immediately after the arrival of the dragoons 
from the Mississippi and of the 3d regiment, where 
the general commanding will make his disposi- 
tions. 

A handsome bady of troops are expected at Si. Ste- 
phens in a few days from Tennessee. Colonel Car- 
son, with a detachment, have been at the forks of 
Tombigbee and Alabama for ten days, but hus not 
been able to meet an enemy, although there are ma- 
ny small parties of the enemy employed in destroy- 
ing the craps and stocks of the inhabitants—one of 
his dragoons, on a scout, was killed, and one man 
of colonel Haines’ volunteer militia, within a few 
days, and the mills of a Mr. Pollard, on Tensaw, 
have been burnt since I last wrote vou. | 
1 have the honor to be, with great respect, your 
most obedient servant, ' 

F. L. CLAITORNE, 

Brigadier-general Volunteers. 

Mr. Isler. | 


Movunt-Vernon, September 26, 1813. 
S1n—Agreeably to your order of the 21st instant 
we proceeded to Mims’ Fort, to eollect the bones o 
our countrymen that fell in the late attack on that 
place, and to bury their remains, the last human of: 
fice that we could perform to the obsequies of our 
fellow-citizens and brother soldiers. 

We collected and consigned to the earth, two hin. 
dred and forty-seven, including men, women and chil- 
dren. 

The adjacent woods were strictly searched for our 
countrymen, and in that pursuit we discovered at 
least one hundred slaughtered Indians. They weie 
covered with rails, brush, &c. Wecould not be mis- 
taken as to their being Indians, as they were interred 
witn their war-dress and implements—and although 
they have massacred a number of our hapless women 
and children, it is beyond doubt, to them, a dear 
bought victory. The adjacent country we had strict- 
ly examined, and no signof Indians could be disco- 
vered. 

The object of our command being completed, we 
have returned to this post. 

We have the honor to be, with great respect, your 
obedient servants, 
(Signed) J. P. KENNEDY, 
Captain and brigade major, 


F. L. Claiborne, brigadier-general, 
commanding Moynt Vernan, and its dependencies. 


Mosite Point, September 14, 1813. 
Srr—I have information, from a source in which I 
place every confidence, that the British armed schoo- 
ner from the Bahamas arrived at Pensacola on the 
10th instant, with a large supply of arms, ammuni 
tion, clothing and blankets for the Creek Indians— 
also, that the old Seminola chief Perriman, and his 





be received ag a happy omen of the value of their 
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cemmanding the detachment. 


son William, the latier lately appointed brigadier-ge- 
neralin the British service, are at Pensacola. They 
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drove into that place two hundred head of fine cattle 
and sacrificed them at the heretofore unknown price 
of from one to eight dollars per head. Fifty cows 


‘and calves sold for fifty dollars, so anxious they were’ 


to get supplies to join the hostile Indians. 
~ Tam well acquainted with those chiefs, and know. 
they have great influence with their people. — 

It appears the arms, &c. were forwarded in conse- 
quence of an address sent to the governor of Jamai- 
ca, some time since, by the Creek Indians. The 
schooner is the property of a well-known free-booter, 
a captain Johnston of the Bahamas, who has made 
his fortune by preying on the commerce of France, 
Spain and the United States—I recollect his break- 
ing out of the prison in New-Orleans, in the year 
1809. 

I hope the arrival of these supplies will give you 
a short respite, and cnable you to prepare for any 
force the whole confederation can possibly bring 
against your posts. It would astonish you to see the 
labor, we have performed at this post. We have, 
literally speaking, levelled mountains and filled up 
yallies. | 

1 am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) : JOHN BOWYER, 
Lieut. col. commanding. 


oe 


Brig. gen. Claiborne. 
FIRST BALTIMORE YOLUNTEERS. 


The following correspondence does equal honor to | 


the heads and hearts of the brave captain Moons, his 
officers and men. We trust that the hospitality and 
patriotism of Baltimore will be evinced, by some 
public testimonial of respect to a corps which has 
acted in a spirit that reflects the highest credit on 
the city. 

t'o the members of the “First Baitimore Volunteers.” 


Fe.tow sotpiers—The period of your voluntary | 


service having expired, and with it the command 
which I have been honored and entrusted with, I 
eannot part with you as a military body without 
affording you this testimony of my esteem for the 
motives which urged you to rally round the stan- 
dard of vour injured country—for your patient en- 
durance of hardship and suffering, for the animated 
zeal and courage which you manifested in the field 
of battle, your willing obedience to my commands, 
and for the many proofs of attachment you have 
shewn to your officers—for myself, the greatest con- 
sglation I derive for the loss I have sustained, is the 
conviction of having shared witb you, my comrades, 
¢qual toil and danger in a cause worthy of our ef- 
forts, and of carrying with me into private life, the 
approbation and good wishes of those whom I com- 
manded. | 

' In returning to your former civil employments, J 
Ratter myself that you will carry with you that spirit 
of prompt obedience to the legally constituted autho- 
rjities which has uniformly marked your conduct 
while under military command. Let me entreat you 
to convince by your example even the most incredu- 
lous arf ill-judging, that republican soldiers will 
ever become good citizens. 

I have recently understood that it is in contempla- 
tion to re-organize the company for the purpose of be- 
ing attached to some one regiment of Maryland mili- 
tia—this plan meets with my entire approbation, and 
will, if properly conducted, serve to link you more 
c'osely together in the chain of friendship and good of- 
fices. Should this design be carried into effect, let me 
remind you of the absolute necessity of harmonising 
—of laying aside all private pique and personal re- 
sentment; let no jarring or misunderstanding excite 
discord among you; for in such case you will afford 
vour enemies pretexts which they will gladly penta 
iq censure and ahuse you; avoid therefore all heart- 


burnings and dissention—they are unworthy of you, 
and only have a tendency ultimately to disunite 
those who, having fought and conguered York and 
fort George, should ever befriend and assist each 


} other. 


Accept my grateful and sincere thanks and fer- 
vent wishes for the health and prosperity of you all. 
Yours afiectionately, ee geet 
S. H: MOORE, 
' Late captain Baltimore volunteers. 

Baltimore, October 11, 1813. es 

To captain Stephen H. Moore, of the “First Baltimore 
Volunteers.” 

S1r—The testimony you have borne to the bravery 
and zeal of the First Baltimore Volunteers receives 
their warmest acknowledgments. ) 

From the purest motives of patriotism, we offered 
our services in defence of our liberties and inde- 
pendence. You were the object of our choice ag 
commandant—we were honored with your accep- 
tance of that station, and permit us to say you filled 
it with the highest satisfaction to your superiors as 
well as to us. However great the fitigue, hardships 
and suffering we endured, whether on the march or 
in camp, these were always alleviated by your kind 
and friendly attentions. _We sympathise with you, 
sir, in the loss you sustained in the field of battle,* 
but it is a loss sustained in a most just and honorable 
war, and you are entitled not only to our approba- 
tion for the valor you displayed in leading us on to 
action, but have our good wishes for your prosperity 
and happiness. You have deserved well of your 
country, and you will receive the esteem and reward 
of a grateful people. 

Feeling an honest pride in receiving an honorable 
discharge, we trust we shall act with the same pro- 
priety of conduct in obeying the legally constituted 
authorities of our country, as you are pleased to 
have uniformly marked it when under military com- 
mand; but as it is almost impossible for the cautious 
to avoid the shafts of calumny, no doubt we shall for 
some time continue to receive the same abuse which 
has frequently been heaped upon us; but let edito- 
rial vipers bite the file as long as they please; they 
can neither injure the reputation, nor tarnish the 
honor of the First Baltimore Volunteers. 

We have again organised the company, which we 
se glad meets with your approbation. Accept our 
thanks for the friendly advice you haye given us, 
and be assured it will be deeply impressed on our 
memories. Unanimity prevails amongst us, and we 
trust that jarring and discord will never pervade 
our ranks. 

We are, with sentiments of the most sincere 
esteem and respect, your fellow soldiers. 

By order of the members, 
Signed, THOMAS WARNER, Sec’ry. 
Baltimore, Oct. 11, 1813. — 


To the Editors of the Baltimore Patriot. 

GeyTLEmMEN—The following paragraph having ap- 
peared in the “Federal Republican” of the 8th inst. 
i! deem it proper, through the medium of your press, 

to make known to the public the circumstances’ 
which led to the transaction alluded to. I certainly 
should not debase myself by noticing any of the edi- 
torial remarks from that polluted print, had I not 
experienced the disadvantages resulting from uncon- 
| tradicted falsehood:— 

“Itis said that the Baltimore Company of Volun- 
teersrtook forcibly possession of an house in Utica, 
and Kept it for fifteen days ; during which time they 
committed damage, according to an estimate mad, 














*Captain Moore lost aleg at York—where Pike 
was killed. z 
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by impartial persons, to the amount of 1,200 dol- 
Jars,” &c. 

The facts are simply these :—On the 3d of Febru- 
ary last, while stationed at Buffuloe, having under 
my command a detachment of New-York, Pennsy}- 
vania and Baltimore Volunteers—I received an order 
to proceed to Utica, with my command; there to 
teport myself, and: await the orders of general Dear- 
born. On my arrival at Utica, F dispatched several 
‘siibaltern offteers..in.search of temporary quarters, 
there being no’ public barracks in the village)—in 
the mean time using every possible persohal exertion 
to obtain shelter for my sick in public houses, butin 
vain. Fhe prejudices of those of the inhabitants, 
who were avowedly hostile to the war, were strong, 
especially against such as volunteered in its support 
—and their inhospitality so unexampled, as not only 
fo produce taunts and reproaches, but absolute de- 
nialof admission to the sick within their doors, beav- 
iwg them to perish by cold in the public streets—or 
to look only for preservation upon some signal inter- 
position of Divine Providence. : 


Finding ultimately that the efforts of my officers 
and myself to obtain quarters, were fruitless and un- 
availing, although made with offers of ampie remu- | 
neration—and feeling, sensibly, my obligation to pro. 
cure for my men the comforts and accommodation 
which their situation required ; Iwas driven, reluc- 
tantly to have resort to the unpopular measure of 
taking possession of an uninhabited house, without 
the consent of its owner, who was then at Albany— 
The extent of force required to take possession of an 
empty house, may readily be conjectared. This 
house I oc¢upied during my stay in Uti¢a, sorely 
against the willof the disloyal and disaffected inha- 
bitants, who, without the slightest cofnection of in- 
terest therein with the owner, or color of legal au- 
thority, repeatedly threatened to dispossess me, by 
force. No other damage than such as was necessarily 
consequent upon its cecupancy, by a body of troops, 
was done to the house—and 1 left it with a friendly 
understanding between the owner’s agent and myself. 
The forcible possession spoken of, has been justified 
by my superior officers and by law; the government 
have made compensation for the occupancy; the 
parties interested are perfectly content; the preju- 
dices of the inhabitants towards us, which arose from 
the influence of misrepresentation and falsehood, 
have been dissipated ; and yet the vile malignity of 
the editors of the “Federal Republican” remains un- 
appeased and awake. 

Does it require much depth of understanding to 
form a correct judgment of the motives and inten- 
tions of those unprincipled men? Against whom is 
their calumniating spirit exercised ? Against repud- 
tican soldiers ! who from a just sense of what is due 
to their cowry and themselves, have volunteered 
to aid in the prosecution of a war, honorably waged 
for national rights and natienal liberty. And for 
what object ?—for the treasonable purpose of weak- 
ening the arm of government, and giving a propor- 
tionate strength and efficacy to the operations of the 
enemy against us. With relation to the particular 
notice, they have taken of the company under my 
command, manifested by magy pitiful and unmanty 
assertions, alike false and defamatory—their liberali- 
‘y has been conspicuous in making them public, at 
« time when we were remote from the circulation of 
their paper, employed in testing our professions and 
principles by an actual hazard of our lives; and 
consequently unable to arrest the slanders aimed at 
our reputation and character. 








S. Hi. MOORE, 
Late captain of the Baltimore Volunteers, 


_The following orders, issued by general Born on 
discharging the corps, aflords a testimony of their 
soldier-like, patient and patriotic valor, to which it 
were presumption in us to add any eulogy of our owns 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, : 
_ _ Head quarters, Fort George, Sept. 7, 1813. 
Orders—-Fhe period having arrived when the 
terms of service of the Baltimore volunteers have ex- 
pired, they are hereby honorably discharged, and. 
have permission to retire to their respective homes. 


. The general would do injustice to his feelings, were 
he not to express to them liis entire approbation of | 


their conduct while associated with him in * 

ed field,” and to add his testimony to chai poldier’ 
like deportment, their patience in enduring the fa- 
tigues and privations incident to the camp, and the 
bravery and ardor evinced by them in the hour of 
battle. 

He terders his sympathy to their brave commander 
who lost a limb while gallantly encountering the foe 
at York, and his thanks and best wishes for the fu- 
ture prosperity and happiness of the officers and men 
individually. By order, E. BEEBE, 

Assistant Adjutant general. 


FROM THE SCIOTA GAZETTE. 
Lower Sandusky, Aug. 3 
Extract of a letter from major froghin: ohn ca 
at Seneca Town. " 

_ “I have with much regret seen in some of the pub- 
lic prints, such misrepresentations respecting my re- 
fusal to evacuate this post, as are calculated not on- 
ly to injure me in the estimation of military men 
but also to excite unfavorable impressions as to the 
propriety of general Harrison’s conduct relative to 
this affair. 

His character asa military man, is too well estab- 
lished, to need my apprwbation or support. But his 
public services entitle him at least to common jus- 
ticethis affair does not furnish causes of reproach. 
If public opinion has been hastily misled respecting 
his late conduct, it will require but a momenv’s coo! 
dispassionate reflection, to convince them of its pro- 
pricty. The measures recently adopted by him, so 
far from deserving censure, are the clearest proofs of 
his keen penetration, and able generalship. It is 
true, that I did not proceed immediately to execute 
his order to evacuate tls post; but this disobedience 
was not (as some would wish to believe) the result of 
a fixed cetermination to maintain the post contrary 
to his most positive orders, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing detail, which is given to explain my conduct. 

About 10 o’clock on the morning of the 30th ult. 
a letter from the adjutant-general’s office, (dated Se- 
neca town, July 29th 1813) was handed me by Mr. 
Conner, ordering me to abandon this post, buri it 
and retreat that night to head-quarters. On the re. 
ception of the order, Icalied a council of officers, 
in which it was determined not to abandon the place 
(at least until the further pleasure of the general 
should be Known) as it was thought an attempt to 
retreat inopen day, in the face of a superior force 
of theenemy, would be more hazardous than to re- 
main in the fort, under all its disadvantages. £ 
therefore wrote a letter to the general couched in 
such terms as I thought were calculated to deceive 
the enemy, should it fall into his hands, which I 
thought more than probable—as well as to inform the 
general, should it be so fortunate as to reach him, 
that I would wait to hear from him, before I should 
proceed to execute his order. This letter, contra- 
ry to my expectations, was received by the general, 
who (not knowing what reasons urged me to write jn 
a tone so decicive) concluded very rationally, that the 
manner of it was demonstrative of a most positive 
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determination to disobey his order under any cir-,At another time and under ordinary circumstances, 
cumstances. [ was therefore suspended from the|we should deem it improper and unmilitary thus 
command of the fort, and ordered to head-quarters; | publicly to give any opinion respecting the move- 
but on explaining to the general my reasons for not| ments of the army. But public confidence in the. 
executing his order, and my objeci in using the style| commanding general is essential to the success of 
Thad done, he Was so perfectly satisfied with the|the campaign, and causelessly to withdraw or to 
explanation, that I was immediately reinstated in the| withhold that confidence is more than individual 
mete lee injustice; it becomes a seriots injury to the service. 

It will be recollected, that the order above allu-|A part of the force, of which this portion of the 
ded to, was written on the night previous to my re-|American army consists; will derive its greatest’ 
ceiving it; had it been delivered to me (as was ifitend-|strength and efficacy from a confidence in the com. 
ed) that night, 1 should have obeyed it without he-|manding general, and from those moral causes 
sitation; its not reaching me in ume, was the only} which accompany and give energy to public opinion. 
reason which induced me to consult my officers on|A very erroneous idea respecting the number of the 
the propriety of waiting the general’s further order. | troops then at the disposal of the general, has 

It has been stated also, that “upon my represen | doubtless been the primary causé of these unfortu- 
tations of my-ability to maintain this post, the ge-|nate and unfounded impressions. A sense of duty 
neral altered his determination to abandon it.” Tius| forbids us from giving a detailed view of our strength 
is incorrect. No such representation was ever mude.|at that time. In that respect, we have fortunately 
And the last order I received from the general, was|e€xpe: -aced «very favorable change. But we refer 
precisely the same as that first given, viz: “Thatif|the public to the general’s official report to the 
I discovered the approach of a large British force |secretary of war of major Croghan’s successful 
by water (presuming they would bring heavy artil-|defence of Lower Sandusky. In that will be found a 
lery) time enough to effect a retrest, 1 was to do so ;| Statement of our whole disposable force ‘and he who 
but if 1 could not retreat with safety, to defend the| believes that with such a force, under the circum- 
post to the last-extremity.” stances which then occurred, general Harrison ought 

A day or two before the enemy appeared before|to have advanced upon the enemy, must be left to 
fort Meigs, the general had reconnoitred the sur-/correct his opinion in the school of experience. On 
rounding ground; and being informed that the hill!a review of the course then adopted, we are decidedly 
on the opposite side of Sandusky completely |of the opinion, that it was such as was dictated by 
commanded the fort, I offered to Heeger tale, | Meaty wisdom and by a due regard to dur own 
with the troops under my command, to remove it to/ circumstances and to the situation of the enemy. 
that side. ‘The general upon reflection, thought it! The reasons for this opinion it is evidently improper 
best not to attempt it, as he believed that if the|now to give, but we hold ourselves ready, at a 
enemy again appeared on this side the lake it would ;futare period and when other circumstances shall 
be before the work could be finished. have intervened, to satisfy every man of its cor- 

It is useless to disguise the fact, that this fort is;rectness who is anxious to investigate and willing 
commanded by the points of high ground around it; | to receive the truth. And with a ready acquiescence, 
a single stroke of the eye made this clear to me the| beyond the mere claims of military duty, we sre 
first time | had occasion to examine the neighbor-| prepared to obey a general; whose measures meet, 
hood, with the view of discovering the relative our most deliberate approbation and merit that of 
strength and weakness of the place. : his country. 

It would be insincere to say that I am not flatter- 
ed by the many handsome things which have been 
said about the defence which was made by the troops 
under my command: But I desire no plaudits which Geo. Paul, Col. 27 R. U.S. I. 
are bestowed upon me, at the expence of gen.Harrison. J.C Bartlett, Col. anu Q. M. G. 

I have at ail times enjoyed his confidence so far as Jas. V. Ball, Lieut. Col. 
my rank in the army entitled me to it, and on proper Robert Morrison, Lieut. Col. 
eccasions received his marked attention. I have felt Geo. Tod, Maj. 19 hk. U.S. f. 
the warmest attachment for him as a man, and my Wm. Trigg, Maj. 28 R. U.S. Tf. 
confidence in him as an able commander, remsins un. James Smiley, Maj. 28 R. U.S. I. 
shaken. I feel every assurance, that he wiil at all Rd. Graham, Maj. 17 R. U.S. I. 
times do me ample justice; and nothing could give ; Ceo. Croghan, Maj. 17 R.U.S. I. 
me more pain than to see his enemtes seize upon this L. Hukill, M:j. and Ass. In. Gen. 
occasion to deal out their unfriendly feelings and L. D. Wood, Maj. Engineers. 
acrimonious dislike—and so long as he continues (as 
in my humble opinion he has done) to make the wis- 
est arrangements and most judicious disposition, 
which the forces under bis command will justify, I 
shall not hesitate to unite with the army in bestowing 








Lewis Cass, Brig. Gen. U.S. A. 
Samuel Wells, Col. 17 R. U.S. 1. 
Th. D. Owings, Co). 28R U.S. Ly 





The huniane rifleman.—During the attack on New- 
Orleans, on the ever memorable 8th of January last, 
a British officer having advanced at the head of his 
column too near our lines, though yet at some dis< 


upon him that confidence which he so richly merits, | *¢Ces Was meditating a retreat; when his attention 
and which has on no occasion been withheld. Your} Yas arrested by the sight of a rifle presented at him, 
friend, GEORGE CROGHAN, | Whilst the unemployed fingers of ‘he militia-man who 


Major 17th infantry commanding | presented it deckoned him to comein. He hesitated— 
Lower Sandusky. but only for a moment: he came in and surrendered 
himself, a prisoner to tie Tennessean, who with such 
Lower Seneca Town, lug 26, 1813. | facetious humanity bad thus saved his life. On express- 
The undersigned, being the general field and staff} ing his mortification at having surrendered to so zrre- 
officers, with that portion of the north western army | gular a foe, he was asked why he did not escape, as 
under the immediate command of general Harrison, | iis antagonist was at such a considerable distance 
have observed with regret and surprise that charges,|from him? Much mortified, he replied—“J had no 
as improper in the form, as in the substance, have alternative; for I have been toid theee d d Yankee 
been made against the conduct of general Harrison | riflemen can pick a squirrel’s eye out as far as they ean 
during the recent investment of Lower Sandusky. see it.” 
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dread- Quarters, Sacket?’s Harbor, Get. 31, 1814. 
Generar orners.—Major general Brown assumes 
the command of the post of Sackett’s harbor; and its 
dependencies. : 

The major-gereral Kas observed with pleasure 
the good condition of the defences of this post. The 
zeal and industry manifested by all ranks, reflects 
high praise upon the oflicers in general, and cspe- 
cially upon the chief of the corps of the artillery. 

The officers of the army will .keep constantly in 
view the high responsibility under whjch they are 
acting. To their hands are intrusted whatever of re- 
putation the army has acquired, They have all seen 
and felt much of their country’s confidence. They 
have reason to hope that more prosperous days are 
dawning upon them. With new opportunities, they 
will justify the fond anticipations ¢f a brave and 
generous people, by adding to the fame and honor of} 
their nation. 

The major-general has the satisfaction to observe, 
that many of the militia called into the service of 
the United States, merit the approbation of their 
country; and he did cherish the hope that the citizen 
soldiers of this state; had gamed for themselves a 
character not afrain to be tarnished. He has learned 
with deep regret, that some of the militia called to 
the defence of this frontier, have marifested much 
impatience in the service; and that others have been 
so lost to every honorable and patriotic sentiment, 
as meanly to shrink from their duty, and desert 
from their post. Such conduct, at such a time, me- 
rits and will receive the just indignation of every 
honorable mind. Every accommodation in the pow- 
er of the major-general to afford, will be furnished 
to the troops under his command, without distinc- 
tion of corps: from all, he expects equal obedience 
and attention to duty. The meritorious shall not go 
unrewarded, or the offender unpunished to the ex- 
tent of the power of the major-general, who flatters 
himself with the hope of being able to grant to the 
militia under his command, an honorable discharge, 
when their services cease to be necessary. 

By order, 
JOHN K. PAGE, Act. adj. gen. 
; GENERAL ORDERS. 
if. Q. Vergennes, ( Verntont) January 9. 

The movements of the enemy in Canada indicating 
2 probable invasion of our territory, renders it 
highly important that the militia be prepared for 
a short winter’s campaign. Every one must be 
aware, that to ourselves alone we are to look for 
security and defence; the regular force on our fron- 
tiers being notoriously inadequate to withstand any 
serious effort of the enemy.—Preparation, therefore, 
becomes indispensable; and it is hereby rigidly 
enjoined upon all officers and soldiers of this division, 


citizens who are exempt from military duty, to join 
with the militia in the common defence; for which 
purpose it is recominended, that those who are 
thus disposed form themselves into volunteer corps, 
to act as occasion may require. Much is expett- 
ed from the most valunble and efficient portion of 
our physical strength, the riflemen, who undoubtedly 
will be at all times in readiness for the field. The 
utmost vigilatice is requested at the present time; 
it is not to be expected, that if the enemy invade 
us again, they will by proclametions and slow 
marches forewarn us of their xpproach. Sad expe- 
rience must have taught them wisdom. Let it not 
be said that they caught tis slumbering ! 

The major general is happy to have it in his power 
te communicate to those patriotic citizens of Ver. 
mont, who assisted in the defeat of our enemy in 
the late invasion, the very flattering compliment 
of the legislature of the state of New York. By a 
resolution of that body; which has been enclosed 
him by governor Tompkins, with a request that it 
might be promulgated, the thanks ofthe legislature 
are unanimously voted them fur their good conduct 
on that occasion. 

By order of major general Strong. _ 
ROBERT B. BATES, Aid. 
NAVAL COURT MARTIAL. 

At a general naval court martial assembled at the 
navy yard, Charlestown, on the 10th of February, 
1815, and continued by adjournment fiom day id 
day until the 18th inst. 

Present--Captain Charles Morris, president. 

Master commandant Jolin Orde Creighton, lieut, 
Jolin Porter, lieutenant Raymond, H. T. Perry and 
heutenant Matthew C. Perry, m-mbers. i 

William C. Aylwin, sq. Judge Advocate. 

Jeremy C. Dicketson, late first lieutenant of the 
private armed brig the Scourge, was tried on charges 
preferted against him by S.mttel Emmes, late come 
mander of said brig, and was found guilty of the 
first charge—“negligence in the performance of his 
duty.” Of the second charge—“quarrelling and. 
using provoking and reproachtul menaces.” Of the 
third charge—“‘mutinous and seditious conduct.’ 
And the court having tak*: into consideration that 
he, the said Dickenson; had been in confinement 
rsince the month of November last, did, thereupon 
senience him to be imprisoned in the navy yard at 
Charlestown, until the 14th of April next; that he 
be forever incapable of holding anv commission on 
board of any of the public or private armed vessels 
of the United States; and that he forfeit to the use of 
the owners of the said private armed brig the 
Scourge, his shares in the captures made by that 
vessel during her last cruise. 

Before the court were also tried John S. Sandborney 


. . ¥ rg. hl . 
to use their utmost exertions, that we may be|late boatswain; John Tilly, John Hilt and John 


enabled to meet the enemy, should they enter our 
territory, in a manner that shall not sally the high 
reputation of the Vermont volunteers! 

The commanders of companies will see that the} 
en under their charge be supplied with the quanti- 
ty of ammunition required by law made into Car- 
tridges.—And as the muskets in the hands of the 
miliiia are generally of an uniform calibre, it is 
Hecommended that a portion, or the whole of the 
ammunition of the several towns, be made into 
cartridges, if the permission of the select men can 
be obtained, and placed in suitable depots for 
sudden emergencies. It is ascertained that most 
of the towns are supplied with the requisite quanti- 
ty of ammunition; those which are not will undoubt- 
edly see the necessity of being immediately. ‘The 


exposed situation of this section of the country, is;of the property 


|, 


Berry, seamen of the same brig, on a charge “of 
i ing a neutral vessel stopped for examination 
g Scourge on her late cruise, and maltreating 

‘sons on beard the said neutral,” and they 
were severally found guilty thereof; and the said 
Sandborne was sentenced to be imprisoned at the 
navy-yard until the 14ih of March next. The said 
John Hill and John Tilly, to be severally flogged 
fifty lashes, with cat-o’nine tails. And the said John 
‘Berry to be flogged twenty-five Inshes: And the 
said Sandborne, Filly, Hill and Berry, to forfeit 
their respective shares in the captures made by the 
Scourge during her last cruise. 

Cask OF THE NERLED—From the New-York Exven- 
ing Pust—Few cases have excited more interest thar 
that of the Neried, not only on account of the value 
in controversy, but the important 









a strong appeal to the patriotism of ¢hese of Gur questions of national law which were invelved in it. 
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The Neried was a British armed merchant ship, out 
witiiout a Commission, and was loaved with a very 
valuable cargo of dry goods, belonging partly to 
British subjects, and partly to Mr. Pinto, and some 
other persons, Who were Spanish suojects. She was 
captured on her voyuge from London to Buenos 
Ayres, by the privateer Governor ‘tompkins, and at 
the time of capiure made resistance. She was bro’t 
into this port, and both vessel and cargo -was libel- 
Jed in the distriet court. ‘Fhe property belonging 


to Mr. Pinto and the other Spanish subjects, was | 
claimed by him as neutral property, and not liuble’ 


—__ 


The capiures recently made in and near the St, 
George’s channei, and at no considerable distance 
from this purt, must evince the propriety, and, in- 
deed, tne necessity, of adding a large number of 
ecuizers lo those hitherto employed in the Irish chan- 
nel for the protection of the trade of this port. 

That, however sufficient the system of convoy may 
be for long voyages to remote parts of the world, it 
would operate, not as a benefit, but as a ruinous bur- 





then and clog upon the most extensive and advanta- | 
geous parts of the commerce of that city, hamely 
the coasting trade, and that with the ports of Ire- 


to condemnation as prize of war. Mr. Pinto was a) jand—a species of commerce which depends entirely 
passenger cn board of the Neried, but took no part/upon the facility and quickness of communication 
in her resistence. between both countries. 

The cause was argaed in June last, before the! That the merchants, ship-owners and other traders 
district court in this city, by Mr. Wells, Mr. Hoff ‘of Bristol, obseiving that due respect to the consti- 
man and Mr. Emmet, for the claimant, and Mr. tuted authorities, which has ever characterised them, 





Dallas for (he captors. All the property claimed by 
Mr. Pinto was condemed as prize of war, on the 
ground that the resistance mude by the Neried, was 
a forfeiture of the neutral property on board of her. 
Irom this decree an appeal was made to the circuit 


|determined to make their appeal through the accus- 


‘tomed and official channel, and rely with the most 
implicit confidence, that your lordships will give 
immediate atteation aud effect to their memorial ; 
and they beg leave to suggest, that they adopt this 


court, where the decree of the district court was| mode of address, in order to impress more forcibly 
aflinmed, by consent, without argument, for the pur-| upon your lordships the consideration, that the om- 
pose of taking it to the supreme court of the United) plaint they now lay before you, is of the most serious 
States by appeal, which was accordingly done. The) importance to their imterests, and requires, on the 
case Was argued at Washington before the supreme! part of your lerdships, an exertion commensufate 


court, at the term which bas just closed, by Mr.| with the great weight which it appears to your lord- 


Noflman and Mr. Emmet for the claimant and ap- 
pellant, and Mr. Dallas and Mr. Pinkney for the cap- 


tors and respondents. The eourt on Saturday last 


reversed the decision of the district court, and re 
stored to Mr. Pinto the property re-claimed for him. 
seifand the other Spanish subjects. The cause ex- 
cifed much public attention at Washington, and was 
arg 
contest indeed in which professional pride, indepen- 


f 


— arya t “a6 ptxe ht . hth cided + "Cc | é y * 
ned with great ability on both sides. It was a | which memorial was unanimously adopted by a ge- 


ineral meeting, held in the Guildhall of this city, on 


slips’ memorialists to possess. 
Council house, Bristol, September 15. 
My tonps—lI have the honor to transmit to your 


| lordships the enclosed memorial from the merchants, 
|ship-owners and traders of this port, upon the sub- 
|ject of the unprotected state of their coasting and 


Irish trade, against American cruizers and privateers 


dent of every other consideration, would naturally | the 13th inst. 


strive for victory; for Mr. Hoffman, Mr. Emmet and | 


Mr. Weils had given strong and decided opinions in 
fayor of his claim; whilst Mr. Dallas, Mr. Pinkney, 
and Mr. Harper had given equally strong and decid- 
ed opirions in favor of the captors. Mr. Dallas who 


opened for the captors, and Mr. Pinkney who follow- | 


ei him on the same side, exhibited their whole 
strength ; the latter gentleman in particular, distin- 
guished as he always is, surpassed himself. Mr. 
Hoitman’s opening argument, and Mr. Emmet’s con- 
cluding reply, are spoken of as the most splendid 
specimens of forensick learning and eloquence. 
From the London Statesman of September 24, (814. 
TU TUE LiIGHY HONORABLE THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS 
OF TILE ADMIRALTY. 
The memorial of the merchants, ship owners and tra- 
ders, of the city of Bristol, in Guildhall assembled, 
SHEWETH— 


That the depredations committed by American} 


cruizers, in capturing, plundering and destroying 
vessels engaged in the trade of this port, have of late 
incre°sed to a most alarming extent. 

That the usual shipments to and from this port 
have been, to a considerable degree, suspended ; 
the parties interested, either anticipating the proba- 
Lie loss of their goods, if attempted to be forwarded 
—or being unwilling to burthen themselves with the 
heavy additional charge of the present rate of insur- 
ance. 

That this charge of insurance has gradually risen 
to so liigh a rate as to exceed two-foid the amount 
at which it was usually effected during the continen- 
nal war, when the British navy, engaged in the block- 
ade of an immense line of coast, could not, as at 
present, direct its operations solely against the naval 
rérce of the Amerean enemy. 


[ take the liberty of adding to the particular com- 
paint of the memorial, that I understand, both from 
private and public information, that many of the 
privateers which bear the American flag, have been 
fitted or refitted out of the ports of France, a prac- 
tice which cinnot fail to prove highly prejudicial te 
the general commerce of the United Kingdom; but 
in the extent to which it appears to be carried, is 
contrary to the acknowledged law of nations be- 
tween neutral states and belligerents, and calls for 
the most prompt andenergetic remonstrance from his 
mzjesty’s government, to that of France. With full 
confidence that the subject of the memoral will have 
the fullest consideration and attention from your 
i\lordships, I remain, my lords, with the greatest re- 
ispect, your lordships’ most faithful and obedient 
| servant, 


1 





JAMES FOWLER, 
Mayor of Bristol. 
The lords comm’ ssioners 
of the Admiralty, London. 
Given at the Guildball of the city of Bristol, this 
15th day of September, 1814. 


Admiralty office, September 16, 1814. 

Str—I have received and laid before my lords 
commissioners of the admiralty, your letter of yes- 
terday’s date, with the memorial from the merchants, 
and ship-owners of Bristol, which accompanied it ; 
and I am commanded by their tordships to acquaint 
you, that the several points adverted to in the me- 
morial, have not failed to engage their serious at- 
tention; but that however desirous they may be of 
affording adequate protection to the trade of the me- 
morialists, and although a considerable force has 


been and is now employed on the stations to which 
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<he memorialists particularly advert, their lordships 
not only do not concur in the~propositions that a 
number of cruizers can afford complete protection 
against the occasional attempts of privateers, but 
they are satisfied on the contrary, from the experi- 
ence of all former periods of war, and particularly 
in the instance of the coasting trade in the English 
channel, that nothing but a system of convoy will 
afford the desired protection. 

Their lordships have commanded me further to 
state, that though they have no power by law to 
compel the adoption of convoys for the trade be- 
tween one part and another of the United Kingdom, 
they are nevertheless desirous of making such ar- 
rangements for that purpose as, upon communica- 
tions with the merchants of Bristol, or of any other 
port, may be deemed proper and necessary. 

Their lordships take this opportunity of stating 
to you for the information of the memorialists, that 
from the accounts which their lordships have receiv- 
ed of the description of vessels which had formed 
the largest proportion of the captures in the Irish 
and Bristol channels, it appears, that if their mas- 
ters had availed themselves of the convoys appoint- 
ed for their protection from foreign ports, or had 
not, in other instances, deserted from the convoys 
under whose protection they had sailed before the 
final conclusion of the voyage, many of the captures 
would not have been made. It is their tordships de- 
termination, as far as they may be enabled, to bring 
the parties to punishment who may have been guilty 
of such illegal acts, and which are attended with 
such injurious conseguences to the trade of the 
country. 

To the observation made in the memorial, as to the 
course. of communication which. the merchants of | 
Bristol have adopted, my lords command me to re: | 
ply, that they are always happy to pay to the repre: | 
sentations of so respectable a body as the merchants | 
of Bristol, every atteution in their power. 

With regard to the observation in your letter, re-| 
lating to the fitting out of privateers in the French | 
ports, I am to state that this matter has been long 
since made the subject of a cominunication, through | 
the secretary of state for foreign affairs, to the | 
French government, which has been answered by 
that goverament on satisfactory principles. I. m, sir, 








There were ten seamen on board the schooner, two 
of whom were only on deck—these were immeciate~ 
ly drove below, and the hatches, &c. shut down, 
when to the great chagrin and disappointment of our 
daring countrymen, they found that there was no- 
thing on deck to secure the prisoners down—they, 
however, not undaunted, immediately cut the cables, 
and made sail on the vessel; two of them pressing 
upon the hatches, to keep them down, and threaten- 
ing the Englishmen with instant death, in case they 
attempted to come up. 

Hiving got the schooner under way, they felt 
themselves tolerably secure, having only the fort to 
pase, the fire of which they determined to stand, ra- 
ther than surrender. But anew misfortune awaited 
them—for in going down the harbor, being unac- 
quainted, they ran the tender on shore; and owing 
to the impracticability of leaving the vessel to car- 
ry out a kedge to warp her off with, (in which case 
the enemy would have regained possession of her, 
our people being so few in number) and seeing no 
hope of getting off again, during the night, they 
were reluctantly compelled to abandon the enter- 
prize—having, therefore, got every thing ready, they 
left her in the same boat they came in, landed “un- 
molested and went on board the prison-ship. Sur- 
prizing as it may seem, that although diligent search 
was made for the persons concerned in this affair, it 
was never known who they were! Suspicions, how- 
ever, rested justly on the Americans as the perpe- 
trators. 


“THe HERO oF CASTINE From the National 
Advocate. It is understood that the inhabitants of 
the district of Maine have it in contemplation to pre- 
sent governor Strong with a sword, as a mark of 
their estimation of his patriotic and gallant defence of 
Jastine, and the prompt and efficient protection he at- 
forded that district when invaded by the enemy. The 
sword is, it is sai, to be constructed of the best 
American white pine, and to be ornamented with 
appropriate emblems. On one side of the blade, 
the edge of which is mace reunding, is to be inscrib- 
ed “Bulwark of Religion;”’ on the other side, 
“Friends of Peace”? On the hilt, the figure of a 
lion, elegantly carved, with his teeth and talons bared 


19? 


| and his paws extended towards an eagle, which he 


RAM : a |seems endeavoring to devour—aiso, the hero of Cas- 
gee most humble eg hens J. W. CROKER. | tine, in scarlet uniform, in the attitude of pinioning 
J. bd tags ; hho ad of Fa wens Nox | she wings of ‘the eagle, and thrusting him towards the 

pig apnea ghetllbecige ay peng Aap | jaws of the lion. The belt which is made of tne finest 
— seh cnet ot ee Read wthess = ay American /emp, to be decorated with the word “de- 
Sta es, y s l ) 10 - e 


we the pitiful t like-th; sais t 'served,” drawn in needle-work with dearti ful velloz 
7 - ae r M 2 be sae 
may forgive t e pitiful treason-like-thing, but shou worsted yarn. On the scabbard, to be made of su- 


not forget it, However, yor ee aga of reforma- perbly polished pasée-doard, the words, “ Meward of 
i pene: a Fac RAR pase ia rae game Me | Merit,” to be inscribed in letters of the richest eit 
oston, they fired seve n guns. ether they | rey o b mn ay. tmneatiebe 
heft out J ouisian for urubbing the British, or e= SeNe comnmenatienle with oan a she chetien 
glected Vermont tor refusing to aid and assist them \guished character to whose patriotism it is intended 
at Hartford, remains to be explained. |as an appropriate tribute. Being for the sole use of 
Serkiten act—F'rom a Boston paper of January 27, | the pero of Castine, it will be considered merely a 
On the night of the 17th of October last, three Ame- parade; and (to avoid the appearance of hostility ) 
Figen pest’ of war (one of whom was capt. Bow- | will be worn only in the absence of the enemy——on fust 
en, arrived in town) all late officers of the privateer thanksgiving days, and at the Hartford conventions. 
Yankee Lass, having had permission to go on shore | f¢ j, thought it will never be brought into actual ser- 
from the prison-ship at St. George’s, Bermuda, a few | pice except to divide the union. It may, however, 
raed 9p fod at oui * a hat ae ae — be occasionally flourished to frighten the president to 
een given, (and at which were present most of the | ,_..- 
officer a, naval and military) stole the long boat of an | i 
English ship lying at the wharf,and with no other wea-| Anecdotes——-A few days after the news of peace 
pon than a pump-break, which they took from an old | was obtained at Stonington, a captain H. and some 
sloop, pushed off from the shore, with an intent to| others went off to the British brig Despatch, with a 
seize the commodore’s tender, (an unarmed. schoo-| few articles to sell: on getting alongside, the follows 
ner, of about 70 tons, lying about one mile and a! ing dialogue took place: 
half from the Goree sloop of war, stationed there | 


Jieut. Where are you from ? 
as a guard-ship) in which they fortunately succeeded.  Cupt. H. Stonington, 
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Lieut. Did we kill many of your people when we 
attacked you ? oy 

Capt. H Not a person, 

Lieut. What! None? 

Capt. H. Not one person killed, and but one 
wounded. | 

Jieut. Good reason for it—-you all ran away. 

Capi. H. If we allran away, why did you and the 
brig run likewise ? 

_ Lieut. The commodore made signal for us to re- 
tire. eit 

Capt. H. Did he make signal for you to be in such 
haste as to cut your best cable and leave your best 
anchor, which | afterwards assisted in getting ? 

This tast question so staggered the lieutenant that 
he moros«ly refused the admittance of capt. H. on 
bourd of the Despatch, but allowed his company to 
sell his little cargo.—A. ¥. Cel. , 

Tue Consrectarion. From the Norfolk Ledger of 
March 16--Ou Monday Ii:st, the United States? fri- 
gale Constellation, Capt. Gordon, sailed from Hamp- 
ton Roads for New-York. It will be recollected b 
our readers that the Constellation, (then under the 
command of captain Stewart, ) was chased into 
Hampton Roads by the British feet under admiral 


sees of the ‘own. A pathetic and very appropriate 
discourse was delivered on the occasion by Mr. Hud - 
son; and the last honors were paid over the grave of 
Se young officer by a division of the garrison bat- 
talion. 

Female PaTRIOTIsSM.—Dear sir—I hove the plea- 
sure of forwarding to you a quantity of Socks, col- 
lected by Mrs. #rancis P, Lupton, from the young 
ladies in Walton, Delawar- county. They are in- 
tended for the soldiers who are in the service of our 
country on the frontier of this state, who may be in 
the greatest need of thefn. 

To your ex¢ellency’s disposal they are entrusted 
that they may be distributed in the most proper man- 
ner. 

I haye the honor to be, dear sir, your excellen- 
cy’s very humble servant, AARON CLARK. 
His excellency D. D. Tompkins. 

Albany, Jan. 16,1815. 


Atrany, January 21, 1815. 
Sir—I have to acknowledge the receipt of a quan- 


y| tity of socks presented by the ladies at Walton, to 


the soldiers in service on the frontiers of this state — 
I shall take a pride in communicating to the objects 
of this bounty, the interest which their gallantry 





Warren, in the month of February, 1813, by very 
skilful management escaped, and came into this port, | 
where slie has since yemained. ‘Toher guilant com- | 
mander, her officers and crew, it was a mortifying 
circumstance to be blockaded by a superior force for 
two years, but, to the public, and to Norfolk in par- 
ticular, it was highly beneficial. To the Constella- 
tion, the citizens of Norfolk have looked with con- 
fidence, as apart of their defeace, in case of an at- 
tack; tha‘ their confidence was not misplaced Craney- 
island attests, for without detracting from the merits 
of others, the seamen and marines under the com- 
mand of lieut. Veal in an eminent degree, contribu- 
ted to the success of that gallant achievment. — 
For some time past, the Constellation has been un- 
der the command of captain Gordon, whose activity 
jn protecting the trade, which in spite of the vigi- 
lance of our late enemy, was carried on with the ri- 
vers above, deserves the highest commendation. To 
us it is surprising that under all circumstances, the 
enemy made so few captures; more surprising it is, 
whe we consider his superiority, and captain Gor- 


has inspired in their fair countrywomen. The dc- 
nation is characteristic of the generous sympathy of 
the sex, and of their admiration of the glorious and 
brilliant exploits of heroes; and while it offers to our 
brave defenders the most grateful recollections, it 
will incite them to future deeds worthy of such ap- 
probation. 

In behalf of the soldiers, I beg leave through you, 
to tenderto Mrs. Francis P. Lupton, and her fair as- 
sociates, an assurance of gratitude and respectful 
regard. DANIEL D. TOMPKINS. 

Aaron Clark. esq. 

Norroik, April 28, 1815.—From the Herald The 
following statement of an affair which took place in 
this harbor on Wednesday evening last, we have 
prepared from the evidence given before the in- 
quest which was held on the bodies of the two un- 
fortunate men who were killed. We have been more 
minute in stating the facts than the importance of 
the case should seem to demand; but we deem the 
detail necessary to prevent misrepresentations which 
might obtain credence to the prejudice of that mag- 





don’s means. With generally three or four ships, the 
Finglish barges generally were double in number; the | 
gzun-boats were of no use against barges, who could | 
retreat upon their approach; superior as the British | 


nanimity and justice which the Unjted States, in ail 
their intercourse with England, have ever strictly 
adhered to. 

The crew of the Windsor Castle, brought in by 





force was, it never ventured into Hampton Roads, | the privateer Roger, were on Wednesday last put on 
without being opposed, and compelled to retire—/ board a small schooner and sent down to Crancy 
‘Phe urhanity of the officer, and orderly conduct of island, in charge of Mr. Westbrook, an ofticer of the 
the seamen and marines, were highly commendable. | Roger, with a guard of eight United States’ soldiers. 
Mu. Dare.— New-York, March 29—By an Ameri-| Owing to a low tide, the schooner anchored some 
can naval officer, who came passenger in the British! distance from the island, and the prisoners had to 
schr. President trom Bermuda, we have been politely | be debarked ina row-boat. Mr. Wesibrook took thir- 
favored with a file of Bermuda Gazettes to the 25th teen of the Englishmen, with four of the guard to 
February. {n that of the last date we fi 1 the fol-| row the boat, to the island, leaving eleven others in 
lowing obituary notice. ‘charge of four soldiers on board the schooner. 
Drep, on Thursday, at Stennett’s hotel, in the prime | Betore his return to the schooner, the prisoners 
of youth, Mr. Dace, late a midshipman of the Pre-'on board rose upon the guard and endeavored to 
sident frigate, and son of commodore Dale of the; disarm and throw them overboard, in which, owing 
United States navy. This young gentleman was se-/to the suddenness of the assault, they had nearly 
verely wounded in the late engagement, and though | succeeded. Mr. Westbrook got alongside the schoor- 
sanguine hopes were at first entertained of his re-! er while the soldiers were yet struggling with the 
covery, he, bas fallen another victim to the late war,| superior numbers of their assailants, but they still 
unspeakably lamented by his brother officers, andj held their arms. Desirous to quell the’ mutinous 


deeply regretted by all here who witnessed his ex-| proceedings of’ the Englishmen, he expostulated, 
emplary behaviour and patience under his sufferings.| entreated and threatened, but to no purpose, and it 
Fis remains were interred ip the burial ground of} was evident from their expressions, that they were 
St. George’s church, to which they were followed} determined upon taking possession of the schooner 
by along train of his countrymen, of the officers of; and making their escape in her. He then leaped on 
the garrison, of the navy and a number of gentle- board and attempted to rescue one of tlie soldiers, 
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when the fellow who held him, quitting his hold, 
seized the tiller and aimed a blow at Mr. W. who 
warded it off and ordered the released soldier to fire’ 
at him, which he did and killed him. At the same 
time, another soldier having disengaged himself shot 
his opponent dead. The mutineers having the other 
two soldiers confined, exclaimed “now is the time 
boys! don’t give ’em time to load again,” and were 
rushing forward to seize Mr. Westbrook, when he 
drew a pair of pistols, and) commanded the muti- 
neers in a firm and determined tone to go below, 
declaring that he would shoot the first man who 
refused. This decisive conduct had the desired 
effect; they all immediately descended into the 
hold, and were subsequently carried to the island, 
where they were put in close confinement. 

The conduct of Mr. Westérook was truly praise- 
worthy. His intrepidity certainly saved the lives of 
the soldiers, and prevented the conspirators from 
carrying off the schooner, an act which it is said 
they had premeditated. 

The two unhappy wretches who threw away their 
lives in this affair, are represented by the mate of 
the Windsor Castle to have been habitually turbu- 
lent and mutinous. Their aames are John Barnicot 
and Thomas Dunjay. The verdict of the jury of 
inquest entirely acquitted the two soldiers of any 
blame in taking their lives. 

Plaitasure, March 25.—We understand that com. 
modore Macdonough has orders to dismantle the 
fleet on this lake except one of the brigs, and that 
the sailors are ordered to Boston. 

Tie Canadian Voltigeurs, Chasseurs and Voyay 
geurs, were disbanded the 24ih March—Considera | 
ble numbers of these corps have arrived at this 
place. 

We have been reminded of the propriety and jus- 
tice of making mention, at this late period, of the 
enterprise and bravery of several individuals of this 
Vicinity, during the invasion in September last. 

On the 11th September, after the British column 
which crossed the Saranac, had broken, and the men 
were making the best of their way back—Hazen 
Mooers and Mr. Brooks and Stafford, pursued a par- 
ty of the enemy’s light troops, double their number, 
tor nearly two miles, keeping up a constant fire upon 
them, which they returned occasionally. At length 
the British party apparently hesitated about the 
course they were pursuing, and our men told them 
they were lost and called upor them to surrender, 

hich they consented to after obtaining a pledge from 
the militiamen that they should be well treated. 
Scarcely had the captors made their disposition for 
bringing in their prize, when two other British sol- 
diers came back and commenced a fire on ‘hem, . re. 
proaching their comrades for having, five of them, 
completely equipped, surrendered to three vailitia 
riflemen. With five prisoners in custody, who might 
attempt to retake themselves, encumbered with the 
equipments of their captives, and no aid within 
reach, our riflemen were eager only to get off with 
the prisonexs; but the two soldiers were so obstinate 
in the pursuit, finding no resistance, that Mr. Stafe 
ford concealed himself and waited their near ap- 

roach, when he gave one of the soldiers a deadly 
shot, and the other relinquished the pursuit. 

The prisoners, a corporal and four men were 
brought in to general Mooers. ie 

On the same day, a few of our militia, conducted 
by captain Aiken, of Essex county, overtook a party 
who had major Skinner, whom they made prisoner 
—the party attempted to ford the river, and when 
about half way across, the men who hela the major 
were shot down by his side—one of them held so fast 
t2 big sleeve ag to dear off the.cuff ef his coat, and 





the current took them down the stream. Major Skin- 
ner, however, extricated himself and swam ashore. 
The residue of the party threw down their arms and 
cried out “for God’s sake spare our lives.’ The 
firing ceased; captain Aiken brought in several. pri- 
soners; and major Skinner, whom he rescued frém 
their hanc's. 

Mazjor S. was previously robbed of his horse equi- 
page, and about 100 dollars in money, which he did 
not recover. 

On the morning of the 19th September, two citi- 
zens of this town found a soldier of the British ar- 
my asleep in his tent, and made him prisoner. | In 
coming into town they were joined by another citi- 
zen—none of them had arms: Abouta quarter of a 
mile west of the village they met three British sol- 
diers, armed, going on to join the army. When 
within a few paces of each other, the citizens sprang 
upon the soldiers, disarmed and brought them in 
prisoners. 

In. the affray, Mr. Samuel Norcross, a respectable, 
industrious citizen, was shot through the thigh, und 
expired in about two hours. Shelden Durkee and 
Ephraim Ran, were the two other citizens. 

Same day, during the siege, Abel Chemberlin and 
Eli Lewis, crossed the Saranac, and made an officer 
prisoner. He was ina house about twenty rods from 
a British picket—they took him out of the back door, 
put one of their coats upon him, and piloted him 
through the woods to the upper bridge, and trom 
thence to Salmon river, a distance of about 12 or 14 
miles. 

On Friday of last week, the body of a man. wee 
found on Cumberland-head, which appeared to have 
lain there some days. A jury of inquest was summon- 
ed to examine the body on Sunday last. Ht appeared 
that he had belonged to the United States’ service, 
and deserted from camp, and from fatigue or intox- 
ication, had laid down and perished. His canteen 
lay nearhim. It appeared, from a memorandum in 
his pocket-book, that his name was Enos West, and 
that he enlisted in the 45th regiment, during the 
war. He was judged to be about 22 or 25 years of 
age. 

Deraware.—Though this section of our country, 
as a state “done nothing at all” to support the war, 
or even to defend herself, she furnished many valiant 
sons of other non-submitting notions. At an enter- 
tainment at Middletown, for the return of peace, 
the following toast was given——* Jones, Porter, 
M‘ Donough and Shields, the naval heroes of Dela- 
ware, whose gallant, brilliant and daring exploits, 
are known from lake Champlain to the Pacific ocean. 

Woopen Lres.—We were lately shewn a wooden 
leg and foot made by captain Benjamin T. .ddams, 
an invalid at the Marine Hospital, Charlestown. The 
symmetry appears perfect, and the joints of the knee, 
fankle and toes are rendered movable by spiral 
springs, so as to make them extremely convenient in 
walking and sitting. Several officers deprived of 
their natural legs by the chances of war, have al- 
ready adopted those made by captain Adams, and 
approve of them. [ Boston Pal. 

Charleston, April 24, 1815.—Amongst the passen- 
gers in the sloop Delight, arrived yesterday from Sa- 
vannah, is captain Tuomas Parne, sailing-master in 
the United States’ service. We are happy that this 
brave but unfortunate gentleman has at last reached 
his home, but we regret most seriously the situation 
to which he is reduced. Captain Paine commanded 
Gun-boat, No. 160. On the 5th of August last, while 
convoying a fleet of merchantmen from Savannah to 
Sc. Mary’s, captain P. was attacked by nine barges 
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from) the Lacedemonian frigate. ‘To such superior 
iS orce he vas obliged to surrender, not however unti! 
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he had made a gallant resistance and received a most 
severe wound in the right thigh, which had almost 
terminated mortally. He was carried to Nassau, 
where he received every attention that a generous 
enemy could afford. After suffering the most ex- 
cruciatiag pains for several months, this brave and 
amiable man has returned to his native country, in 
whose service he has become maimed for life. 

The faithful slave—When captain Paine had fal- 
Jen on the deck of his vessel, by the severe wound 
he received, his waiting-man who was passionately 
attached to him, started up and seizing a pike, ex- 
claimed, “you hay: killed my master, and I wiij 
revenge him”—and instantly ran the British lieute- 
nant of marines through the body. He then leaped 
overboard, and amid a shower of shot, swam safe and 
triumphant to the American shore. 

From Steels list, February 1815.—The admiralty 
have granted to the crew of the Atlas transport, a 
protection from the impress for the space of three 
years, for their gallant conduct lately, off the coast 
of Ireland, when attacked by a large American pri- 
vateer, which they beat off; and the commissioners 
of the tr.asport board have recommended lieutenant 
Seward, who was on bourd of her, as an agent of 
transports, to the admiralty, for promotion. The 
merchants of St. Thomas have presented to captain 
Jennox of the ship Hibernis, and his crew, the sum 
of 550€ for their bravery in beating off the Ameri- 
can privateer Comet, of greatly superior force; and 
have also given to captain L. a vase of the value of 
300 guineas. In the action, the captain received 
eleven wounds; two of the balls cannot be extracted. 

From the Montreal Herald, of April 8. 
Adjutant general’s office, 
Head-Quarters cae 3d April, 1815. 

General orders.—His excellency the commander 
of the forces announces to the army serving in Bri- 
tish North America, that he has received the com- 
mands of his royal highness the prince regent to 
return to England. 

In taking leave of an army he had the honor to 
command from the commencement of hostilities 
with the United States to the termination of war, 
his excelleney has great satisfaction in expressing 
his entire approbation and acknowledging the sense 
he entertains of the zeal, couragé and discipline, 
that has been so eminently displayed by this portion 
of his majesty’s troops. 

It has fallen to the lot of this army to struggle 
through an arduous and unequal contest, remote 
from succour, and deprived of many advantages ex- | 
perienced in the more cultivated countries of Eu-! 
rope; yet his excellency has witnessed with pride 
and admiration, the firmness, intrepidity and patient 





endurance of fatigue and privations, which have 


world and will be transmitted by the faithful histo 
rian with glory to a grateful posterity. | 

Reviewing past events it is with exultation his 
excellency reflects on the complete success which 
has crowned the valor, exertions and perseverance 
of this gallant army, by terminating each successive 
campaign in the defeat and discomfiture of all the 
enemy’s plans, in which the utmost energies of the 
government of the United States have been exhaust 
ed in vain efforts to accomplish his avowed object, 
the conquest of these provinces. 

Lieutenant-general sir John C. Sherbrooke and the 
army under his immediate orders are entitled to the 
highest praise for the travery and promptness dis- 
played in the occupation of a large district of the 
enemy’s* territory, and his excellency requests the 
heutenant-general will accept his thanks for the cor- 
dial assistance he has at ali times afforded him. 

To lieutenant-general sir Gordon Drummond, on 
whom the commend of ‘he Cenadas devoives, his 
excellency’s best thanks are due for his unwearied 
exertions and support under circumstances of pe- 
culiar difficulty. To the general officers, general 
stuff and cfficers and soldiers his exceliency feels 
himself highly indebted and duly appreciates their 
respective merits. To major-general Bynes the 
adjutant-general and major sir Sidney Beckwith the 
quarter-master-general, and to the officers of his 
personal staff, his excellency’s thanks are also due 
for the judgment, alacrity and zeal eyinced in the 
discharge of their several duties. | 

His excellency will have peculiar gratification in 
representing to his royal highness the prince regent 
the services and talents of the officers of this army, 
to the honorable survivors of which lieutenant-gene- 
ral sir George Prevost offers the heartfelt tribute of 
his warmest thanks. 

EDWARD BAYNES, Adj. gen. NW. A. 

Boory aNnD BEAUTY AND ROCKETS.—Extracts of 
letters from New-Orleans, from the Frederick-town 
Gazette—“Some of the officers were distinctly 
heard, on approaching our works, to huzza their 
men on, *‘weli done my brave fellows, mount the 
works! take ihe city! and you shall have money and 
women in plenty.” 

“The enemy’s Congreve rockets are very harmless 
weapons; for on the Ist ult. they threw about 1000 
into our camp, and killed only 5 men, and wounded 
as many more. The Kentuckv troops call them Ken- 
tucky boats with a long steering oar, tor they have a 
handle about the size of a broom stick, 10 or 12 feet 


| long, by which they are thrown with the hand.” 


GENERAL LEONARD COVINGTON. 
Forgive the tear which gratitude demands; 
It it a soldier’s Tribute! 


The following short biography of general Co- 


marked the character of the army of Canada under} vington, is from an officer of distinction in the army. 


all these circumstances, valor and discipline have} 


prevailed, and although local considerations and li-! 
mited means have circumscribed: the war principally | 
to a defensive system, it has, notwithstanding, been | 
ennobled, by numerous brilliant exploits, which will | 
adorn the page of future history. At Detroit, and at! 
the river Raisin, two entire armies with their com-| 
manding generals were captured, and greatly supe- | 
rior armies were repulsed. ‘The several battles at 
Queenstown, Stoney creek, Chateauguay, Chrystler’s, 
1a Cole, Lundy’s lane near the falls of Niagara, and | 
the subsequent operations on that frontier will ever 
immortalize the heroes who were on those occasions 
afforded the opportunity of distinguishing them- 
selves. The capture of Michilimackinac, Ogdens- 
burg, Oswego and Niagara by assault, are trophies 
of the prowess of British arms. The names of the 
respective officers who led his majesty’s troops to 
these several achievments are already known to the 





“General Covington was a native of Maryland; he 
served with reputation under general Wayne in the 
indian war, until the savages were subdued; he then 
retired to his family, and afterwards was elected a 
member of congress by the republicans of his district. 
He was a member of the state senate of Maryland 
for many years. He was appointed a lieutenant-co- 
lonel of dragoons in 1808—a genera] in 1813, Whilst 
bravely fighting tor the honor of his country, he was 
mortally wounded at the battle of Williamsburg, 


—_ 





*The commander in chief might more properly 
have said “‘of the territory of Massachusetts/”—The 
governor of that state, as well as the British authori- 
ties, agreeing in considering themselves only as “‘in- 
cidental” enemies. This is proved by many public acts 
of both parties. See the British order for a partial 
blockade of our coast, and many proceedings in the 
legislature of Massachusetts, &c. 
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dnd twice pierced with balls before he left his post. 
He was generous and humane and a man of distin- 
uished talents.” 

It is true Covington was not a generalissimo, but 
those who fought by his side, will ever revere his 
memory. When buried at French Mills, on the place 
now called Mount Covington, the soldiers who con- 
veyed the corpse to its honorable mansion, were seen 
to weep. 

“When such a man falls, grief is damb.” 
ELEGIAC. 
Now where the cypress shades the hefo’s tomb, 
Let the rich laure! consecrate the dome; 
Worthy the gem, immortal may it be, 
From party broils or low detraction tree; 


Whilst to his manes I do the wreath entwine, 
On honor’s roll long may his virtues shine. 


Utica, March 30, 1815. 

“Maawantmity.”—From the Boston Patrist. We 
ire informed by a respectable correspondent, that 
during the summer of 1814, the Bulwark 74, com- 
minded by commodore David Milne, anchored near 
Wood Island, in tie district of Maine; that commo- 
dore Milne, with two lieutenants and three barges 
full of men, went ashore in the pool at the town of 
Biddeford, a place entirely exposed, wholly destitute 
of any protection, and incapable of making the least 
resistance. Thomas Cutts, jr. esq. who resided with 
his family at that place, and who had a house, stores, 
and several vessels there, met commodore Milne 
with a white flag, and addressed him with much ci- 
vility and politeness. Mr. Cutts plead his unprotect- 
ed state, declared that he had no concern with priva- 
teers, and earnestly besought him to spare his pro- 
perty, the destruction of which could have no effect 
upon the war, and could only distress an individual. 
This savage, dead to every noble and magnanimous 
feeling, and contrary to the rules of naval warfare, 
which, we believe, inhibits the taking or destroying 
any thing above low water mark, cut out a large and 
valuable ship, and exacted $7000 ransom for her, 
being more than she would then have sold for. Like 
a midnight incendiary he then ordered his obsequi- 
ous banditti to set fire to another new and valuable 
ship, which was wholly consumed, and to cut down 
the frame of another large ship on the stocks. This 
monster, not yet satisfied with the destruction he had 
mace in the view of a distressed family, then com- 
pelled captain Cutts to unlock and open his stores, 
which he and his banditti entered, and stole and 
wasted a large quantity of rum, coffee and various 
other articles. Captain Cutts had a number of valu. 
able charts, which had been collecting for years; one 
of Miine’s lieutenants, Simonds by name, had pil- 
fered them. Captain C. appealed to Milne to know 
if they might not be spared to him; but this gallant 
commodore in the “reyal”* navy of England, so far 
from granting the request, directed Simonds to finish 
the petty robbery by taking them on board! 

Our readers will recollect that the captain of the 
American privateer Jidas was reprimanded and 
deprived of his commission by the American go- 
vernment, in consequence of some depredations com- 
mitted by him on private property in the island of 
Jamaica, although he assigned the Gothic destruc- 





*The word “royal” is thus quoted by the Boston 
Patriot, because the jacobin editors of that town are 
accustomed to speak of the British navy and of his 
Britannic majesty as if it and that poor old crazy 
man, were their navy and their king—thus, they say 
THE royal navy—iis majesty; as though there was 
nothing royal or majestic but what appertained to 
Great Britain. With Englishmen, the practice is well 

‘ enough; but it is strange that an American should so 
far forget himself as to give the pre-eminence: 
[ Ep, REG. 


tidmof the city of Washington as the cause; but the. 
honerable COMMODORE MILNE will probably be 
promoted by the British government for his piraticat 
and disgraceful conduct towards captain Cutts, 

Previous to the late war, the officers of the “royal? 
navy of England were conzidered not only in the 
light of brave and gallant cavaliers, but as truly 
honorable men. The iliusion has now vanished. Ht has 
been found, that with few exceptions, their charac- 
ters are entirely the reverse. Candor must acknoay- 
lege, that the true “knights without fear and without 
reproach,” are those who sail under the stripes and 
stars of America. . 

Sxvenrr roast—The subject of the following toast 
is of serious concern to the purses of the speculators 
whom. it affects. It is from the Philadelphia “Hob.” 

“More New-England grievances—a vast quantity 
of British goods, and very little of the U. States 
loans.” 

‘ Quizzinc.— New London, March 3. The British 
dare not trust their men ashore, any more than before 
the war ended, for fear of losing ihem all, as they 
run away whenever they have an opportunity. This 
subject furnishes an anecdote. An officer taking a 
ride on the Hartford turnpike, overtook two deser- 
ters from the fleet trudging into the country, “‘holloa, 
boys, (says he) turn back and get aboard again— 
where the d—1 are you bound to?” “No, no, sir, (was 
their reply—we are going to the Hartford Conven- 
tion”? On reporting their answer in town, a citizen 
remarked, “then they lied, for the Hartford Con- 
vention never deserted from his majesty’s service.” 

The newspapers, from the Ist to the 10th of March, 
abourtded with advertisements requesting information 
lof the “three unfortunate.gentlemen” who were de- 
puted by the legislature of Massachusetts to thun- 
der the grievances of New England into the ears of 
the president at Washington. It seems they came 
‘on as far as Baltimore pretty well—where the news 
of peace and a full confirmation of the glorious defeat 
\of our enemy at Orleans, met them at once—on 
‘which, it is reported, they suddenly disappeared, and 
have never since been heard of! 
| We have seen a laugable caricaturé of the gentle- 
‘men. They are represented as in a coach drawn by 
four houses, who appear half scared to death, kick-. 
ing, flouncing, and running, while the driver is 
laying about with might and main, and a fellow on 


‘the top of the coach with, a trumpet, is calling out— 
“Clear the ronad—clear the road, 
Of grievances we Beara load.” 


Justice.—The intendant and wardens of the city 
of Charleston S. C. invited the offcers of the batta- 
lion of state artillery who had been on service in 
\that place, prior to their discharge, fon the return 
lof peace] to partake of a public dinner. The invita- 
tion was poltiely declined, on the ground, “that they 
could not receive from their fellow citizens any marks of 
attention, or tokens of regurd, in which their brave, 
zealous and patriotic ( vulunteer_) SOLDIERS were not 
participants. 


Dr. Mac Nevan. At the general illumination at 
New York, for the return of peace, Dr. Mas Neven, 
(an illustrious Lrishman, who nobly struggled for the 
‘freedom of his country, and left the slave-trodden 
jsoil when the hope’ of emancipation failed) got up 
un elegant transparency in-which a Tennessee volun- 
teer was introduced [we presume] as a negociator 
of peace. He was represented on the glacis of a 














leaning on his deadly rife, and carrying his manly 





jall was safe. 
| uniform, supposed to have died with the parole and 
icountersign “beauty and booty” upon their ips. 
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field work, in front of the camp near New Orléans, | 


and piercing view over the field, as if to be assured © 
At his feet lay two soldiers in scarlet * 
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| . This. gave great offence to the English in New-| 
Bi. York, and they anused the public not a little by their 
(2 — grumblings in the papers. They would have “Bao- 


“ey ax» Beavrr” forgotten—they would instantly 


~ Siiake hands with plunderers and ravishers. We ie 
forgive ihe glaring barbarisms of the foe, but frenzie 
“be the brain of the American that forgets them.— 


Let them stand as eternal beacons to warn us against 
any affinity with the English nation, save in the re- 
¢iprocal relations of trade and commerce; and against 
as little of those as possible, lest we revive the ser 


- pent that is “scorched ndt killed.” 


Lrse. ox rae ‘Wasrp.—An account is copied into 
some of the prints from a London paper of Decem- 
ber 14, of a letter of marque, with 35 men, the 
Emerald, beating off, after a long action, in which 
they drove the Ariericans from their quarters; sever- 
al times repulsed them in maneuvring, and return- 
ed their cannonade with two-fold efficacy, the sloop 
of war Wasp! ‘This is a most ridiculous fabrication 
in. the Englishman, as respects the vessel engaged, 
and must be apparent to every reader. After sink- 
ing one sloop of war, and escaping from a second 
because a third was in sight, with no material loss 
or damage, the Wasp is to be completely beaten by 
a merchantman with 35.men! This is really taxing 
the cullibilityof Johnny Buil too much. The Ame- 
rican vessel might possibly be the America, a Salem 


privateer, though we doubt in that case, the other’ 
It was probably! another call upon them. The relation of these facte 


circtumstances of the relation. 
some letter of marque.—Col. 


Tar caritor.—From the Suvannah Republicon— 
Mr. Rea from Pennsylvania, on the bill to appropri- 
ate a sum for the repairs of the public edifices, de. 
stroyed at Washington by the modern Vandals—oo- 
served that he shoutd vote against the appropriation 
and assigned as his weasons—“That the present ruins 
ought to be encircled with an iron baiustrade—that 


the ivy should be permitted to creep over them, and_| 


letters of brass affixed to the front of the carrrox,| their avocations. Those who conduct differently wil! 


The employment of the Indians has been a sourcé 
of extreme regret to the general. But finding them 
called out by the government of the United States, 
and expecting to attack an army who had long em- 
ployed them in scenes of atrocity and outrage at 
which humanity shudders, he was driven to the 
only alternative left him of using the same weapon 
agaitist our enemies which they had used against 
ou selves. That the British army had abandoned 
their encampments atid fled before the American 
torce, does not weaken the necessity which he was 
under of employing the Indians before he knew 
that the enemy had absconded. At the same time, 
it is due to| them to say, that the Indiatis have 
conducted themselves far better than could have 
been expected, if the example of British officers 
and British savages be the criterion. Not a single 
individual has been scalped or tomahawked by 
them; no prisoner of war has been burnt; the dead 
have not been thrown into the public, highWays, 
women and children have not been massacred—nor’ 
lias private property been destroyed; except in cases 
Where the former conduct of the owners required 
exemplary retaliation. The property which they 
have plundered, has, in cases where it was possible, 
been restored to the inhabitants at the expense of 
the United States; and when the necessity for their 
employment ceased to exist, the Indians were sent 
to the American side of the river, beyond the reach 





of temptation, to wait until circumstances justified 


is due to the honor of our government, to the repu- 
tation of the general, and to the merits of the Indians. 
From it also, the inhabitants of Canada may learn 
what they may expect from American forbearance 
and clemency. 


To insure that forbearance, the inhabitants have en 
easy duty to perform—Let them be perfectly neutral 
—let them abstain from communications with the 





British army, and remain at home quietly pursuing 


: is . . . . ‘ ad . 
containing these words—“Americans / these are the} incur the penalties of rigorous martial law. The 
effects of British barbarism—let us swear eternal| character of our free republican government, and the 


hatred to England.” 
without emotions of great sensibility. We almost 
wish it had been adapted. No American now, or 
hereafter can ever behold the carrrox without utter- 
ing an, execration against the monsters who defiled 
it. Itought to be a Mecca; and every youth of our 
country at the age of fourteen compelled as a sacred 
religious duty to perform a pilgrimage to it, and 
there, upon an altar, in the language of Mr. Rea, to 
“swear eternal hatred against England,”* 


@ Address to the inhabitants of the upper province of 
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Canada. 

Brig gen. M’Civure, commanding on the Niagara 
frontier, finds the Upper province deserted by the 
iritish army, and abandoned by its gorernment. 
In the peculiar situation of the inhabitants, it is 
essential to their security that some regulation 
should be established for their government, while 
the American army has the power of enforcing them. 
The general regrets to say, that illegal, unauthorized 


and forbidden piliage has beem committed by a few, ) 
who are lost to ail honor, and insensible of thet 


obligations of a soldier. To arrest such practices— 


‘to alfor.l ali the proteetion in his power—and to! 
ma ensure safety to the property and persons of the 
Binbabitants who are now under his control, the 


‘general has issued this address. 


—_—-———— 





*J would rather say—eternal remembrance of the 


Who can read this sentiment | Mature of our institutions, will justify your expec- 


tation of security and protection. All civil magis- 
trates will continue to exercise the functions of their 
offices, merely as conservators of the peace; as far as 





they are able, they will presérve order and quiet 
among the inhabitants, The existing laws of the pro- 


| vince, so far as they regard the public peace, and not 


interfering with the regulations of the army, will be 
considered in force, until other measures are taken. 
The magistrates are particularly required to give 
information at head-quarters, of all violences com- 
mitted by American troops on citizens, unless they 





are authorised by a written order. The general en- 
joins the inhabitants to submit to their magistrates, 
and those who refuse obedience must be reported to 
head-quarters. The brigadier-general invites all the 
inhabitants who are disposed to be peaceable, order- 
ly and neutral, to return to their homes and their 
business. He cannot promise complete security, But 
he engages, as far as his power extends, to protect 
the innucent, the unfortunate and the distressed. 
GEO. M‘CLURE, 
Commanding Niagara Frontier. 
H, Q. Fort George, Oct. 16, 1813. 


Leonp Batavnst, in the house of lords, in a dis- 
cussion, April 15, on the treaty with America, said, 
A noble lord had fallen into the too common habit 
of speaking of the maritime rights of Great Britain, 
as if she possessed any exclusively—they possessed 





Sing lishneit.—EBDITOR NEG, 


deeds of i 


none which they were not ready to grant to others.” 


\ END OF SUPPLEMENT TO VOLUME VHI. 











